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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MANPOWER 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Riverside, Calif. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in the 
University of California, Riverside, Calif., Hon. Harold D. Cooley 
(chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley, Poage, Gathings, and Hagen. 

Mr. Seas. The meeting will come toorder. It is certainly a pleasure 
and a privilege to have with us today the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee. So at this time I would like to introduce the chairman of this 
committee, who will in turn introduce the members of the committee 
who are here with him today, the Honorable Harold Cooley. He will 
now preside over the meeting. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Ladies and gentlemen, 
first permit me to say, on behalf of my colleagues, we should like to 
express our deep appreciation for the w armth and cordiality and 
the welcome that has been accorded to us since we arrived in this 
or community. We are happy to be here. I am particularly 

py to be in a district that has so many Republicans, including 
Jone Phillips, who served on our committee for many years, a very 
distinguished member of Congress and a good friend of ours. I am 
also happy to be here in a district that is so well represented by your 
resent Congressman, Judge Saund, on my left. He has applied 
himself faithfully and diligently since he has been a Member of 
Congress and he has at all times been interested in problems of agri- 
culture. 

On my left is Mr. W. R. Poage, of Texas, who is vice chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture; and Mr. E. C. Gathings of 
Arkansas, who is chairman of the Equipment, Supplies and Man- 
power Subcommittee of the House Committee on Agriculture. 

We expect to have with us Mr. Cliff McIntire of Maine, who has 
been delayed. He will probably arrive before the morning session 
is over. 

We came here to provide a forum in which farmers and businessmen 
and others might have an opportunity to express their views concern- 
ing any m: itters affecting agriculture that comes within the purview 
of our committee. We have traveled a great distance, and we know 
that we are in one of the great agric vultural areas in the country, 
and that you have your problems here. We are particularly inter- 
ested in knowing something about how this Mexican labor agreement 
has been working and is working, and we should like to know whether 
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or not it is needed, whether we should continue the program, or 
whether we should abandon it. The legislation, authorizing a con- 
tinuation of the program, is now pending before our C ommittee on 
Agriculture. We know that it is a great inconvenience and great 
expense for people living this far away from Washington to travel 
to the Capital City for the purpose of testifying there. The act does 
not expire until next year, but formerly we have usu: uly waited until 
the last minute to start consideration of an extension. It was sug- 
gested to me that we consider the advisability and desirability of 
having the act extended during the present session rather than to 
wait and get into the last days of the next session before the contract 
expires. 

So without further comment from me, I should like to say that we 
have listed about 26 witnesses, and th: at it will be our purpose to 
hold hearings now until about 12:30, and then adjourn. We will 
come back at 2:30 and stay as long as necessary. It is our purpose 
to hear as many persons as time will permit. I should like to suggest 
to those of you who will present statements that you try to avoid, 
as far as possible, any repitition. 

We shall begin by calling Mr. Robert Howie. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT HOWIE, RIVERSIDE COUNTY AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMISSIONER 


The CHarrman. Will you come around, please. 

Mr. Howre. Chairman Cooley and members of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Congressman Saund, ladies, and gentlemen, as 
agricultural commissioner for Riverside County, I have been requested 
to present to your committee a brief description of the agricultural 
industry of Riverside County to provide the background for you to 
assess the importance of the problems which will be presented to you 
by the various segments of the industry. From the tabulation you 
will see that, on the report that was given to you in 1957, the total 
gross f. o. b. value of agricultural and livestock production was 
$154,456,000. This figure represents gross value only, and in no 
manner is intended to reflect profit to the producers. 

This total gross valuation figure is more significant and a better 
perspective is achieved when it is pointed out that in 1954, Riverside 
County rated tenth among all of the counties of the United States, 
with a total valuation that year of $12814 million. That was accord- 
ing to the Federal census. Certainly Riverside County is no worse 
than 10th place in 1958. Riverside County rated first among Califor- 
nia counties in the production of dates, sweet corn, honeydew melons, 
watermelons, and grapefruit; second in the production of potatoes; 
third in the production of cantaloups; fourth in the production of 
oranges, lettuce, and flaxseed—TI hasten to say we perhaps should scrap 
flaxseed because there is so little of it—and fifth in the production of 
oats, hogs, and turkeys. 

In the diversity of agricultural production, Riverside County has 
no peer in the entire United States. Over 100 commercial crops are 
harvested each year and in 1957 20 of these, exclusive of livestock, 
exceeded $1 million valuation. The first 10 crops in their order of 
importance are navel oranges, table grapes, cotton, potatoes, alfalfa 
hay, dates, tomatoes, grapefruit, carrots, and cantaloups. 
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Approximately 500,000 acres are devoted to agriculture, of which 
228,000 acres are irrigated. Gross returns of the various types of 
agriculture are as follows: 


Das tlic ieee cane concave areal acd chet AAAS eae eee $59, 000, 000 
This is for the year 1957. 

I hiss hi cities eae geitke aig liols ie Sa _._. $40, 000, 000 
a I acs icine eh ing he on io nla se hk adap thins ah ecmpmtoiont eee 31, 000, 000 
EE NEI A arrerticieniiigesw ws an indnres ise eneroongprenchonniesignen giana apache eves dite a 21, 000, 000 
Were PROG oie inn lida eae eeeetee 3, 250, 000 


This diversity of agricultural production is achieved largely because 
of the tremendous topographic and climatic ranges encompassed by the 
boundaries of the county. Extending from a point only 9 miles from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Colorado River on the Arizona boundary, and 
ranging in elevation from minus 235 feet at the Salton Sea to 10,831 
feet at San Jacinto Peak, the climate is reflected by these extremes. 
Temperatures range from below zero to 125° and annual precipitation 
from zero on the desert to 40 inches in the mountains. 

This data readily indicates the reason for the diversity of crop pro- 
duction and the fact should not be overlooked that the same factors 
that create this diversity of crop production create a diversity of 
problems. Most of the problems facing the agricultural industry of 
the State of California confront the farmers of Riverside County to 
some degree. 

The agricultural industry is the dominant economic force in River- 
side County as shown by the following figures compiled by the River- 
side County Board of Trade in 1955: 


SC ON URI osc cc sis ws is ec hac nemo meena ee snd acc scl caso 
Meee Abit mineral  prodmets; 1060s «5 6.3 i oii whee Sees 26, 000, 000 
METICCIGULAL PEOGUCTION, THOG. on sii Scien eenntteeaonnsa 148, 000, 000 


I trust this brief description of Riverside County has not sounded 
too much like a typical California Chamber of Commerce presenta- 
tion. That was not intended. I hope it has given you a sufficiently 
clear picture of the agriculture of the county to reasonably evaluate 
the testimony which will follow. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Howie. Now, we 


have Mr. A. F. Gillette. 


STATEMENT OF A. F. GILLETTE, RIVERSIDE COUNTY FARM BUREAU 
MEMBER AND MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF THE 
CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Gitterre. Gentlemen, it is a real pleasure to have you here and 
to hear some of our problems. 

My name is Fay Gillette. I am a farmer from Hemet, Calif., past 
president of the Riverside County Farm Bureau and presently a mem- 
ber of the house of delegates of the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

The following are a few of the resolutions that have been sent in by 
the farmers throughout the State during the past year and just re- 
cently approved by the California Farm Bureau Federation at their 
annual meeting in Fresno as part of their 1958 program of work. 
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1. GENERAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


It is our belief that the agricultural situation demands a revision 
of our programs taking into account— 

(a) High price supports, which only encourage overproduction 
must be gradually lowered and eventually discarded within a transi- 
tion period of 5 years. 

(b) That limitations on acreage or planting of one crop tends to 
increase production of another crop and thereby only shifts the sur- 
pluses. 

(c) Every means must be used to eliminate the excessive accumula- 
tion of surplus agricultural products, 

(d@) High price supports restrict markets and encourage foreign 
competition and substitution of nonagricultural products. 

(e) Government control programs threaten our freedom of choice 
and our efficiency of operation thus limiting farm income. 

(f) A rigid effective compliance program for the acreage reserve 
features of the soil bank must be instituted which will actu: ally reduce 
the production of surplus crops. 


2. TRADE BARRIERS 


We are opposed to compulsory labeling of produce designed to 
show place of origin when such labeling is imposed by law to create 
a trade advantage or to set up a trade ‘barrier. 


3. RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


1. We urge increased research for the utilization of agricultural 
commodities for industrial purposes. 

2. Research is needed in production problems with emphasis in the 
fields of costs, distribution and marketing, including methods of 
preparation and packing for the consumer. 


4. AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Changing conditions in agricultural production and the high costs 
of mechanized farming require intermediate type loans in addition 
to short operating loans and long term credit. We urge lenders to 
take steps to meet more fully this intermediate credit need. We also 
urge recognition of the special credit needs of young farmers seeking 
to establish themselves on economic farm units. 


5. NATIONAL COTTON PROGRAM 


In order to maintain a living income and efficient production for 
cotton growers and to increase the consumption of cotton we recom- 
mend that an increase in acreage be provided for those areas where 
cotton is entering the channels of consumption; even though it enters 
the Government loan but is repossessed and sold within the marketing 
year. 

We are opposed to any form of so-called compensatory payment 
plans with respect to cotton. 
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6. GENERAL LABOR POLICY 


We recognize the right of labor to voluntarily organize and bargain 
with employers, but we believe this right should not include compul- 
sory union membership, coercion, intimidation, secondary boycott 
or interference with the rights of others. Legislation is needed on a 
State and National level which will insure every person the right to 
work at any time and place irrespective of membership or nonmem- 
bership in any organization. Secondary boycott and “hot cargo” 
practices should be prohibited under all circumstances by State and 
Federal law with injured parties given the right to invoke injunctive 
authority and collect damages. Feather bedding or the requiring of 
pay for work not done unnecessarily adds to the cost of goods and 
services and legislation is needed to prevent these practices. 


7. LABOR SUPPLY 


An adequate supply of qualified labor is essential to agricultural 
production and harvesting. We urge continuing work for improve- 
ments in the supplemental foreign labor program although we sup- 
port the principle of supplementing domestic labor with foreign labor 


only as the need arises. 


8. MONOPOLY 


We reiterate our belief that monopoly in any form has serious 
implications, whether it be by government, industry, labor or agri- 
culture, irrespective of the means used to attain these ends. We par- 
ticularly condemn the use of force, violence and excessive pressures 
in the accomplishment of these ends. Im many unions the member- 
ship has seemingly been deprived of its fundamental right and oppor- 
tunity to institute corrective measures. 

We urge effective enforcement of the Hobbs Antiracketeering Act 
and such amendments to the act as are necessary to improve its effec- 
tiveness. 

We also urge adoption of legislation by Congress to terminate the 
exemption of unions from antitrust laws, to prevent union endeavors 
to dictate prices, control production and transportation, prevent or 
hinder the adoption of technological improvements or restrict sales 
territories or outlets. 


9. WAGE AND HOURS ACT 


Agricultural labor requirements are dependent on the season, 
weather conditions, needs of livestock and maturity of crops and can- 
not be straitjacketed by a fixed number of hours per day or per week. 

Piecework payments, commonly used by California agriculture 
allow for employment of both the efficient and inefficient on a fair 
and equitable basis. Minimum wages would result in limiting the 
employment of inefficient workers and would seriously limit the in- 
come of the average to superior workers. 

We therefore oppose any legislation or regulations requiring maxi- 
mum wages or minimum hours in agriculture. 
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10. FEDERAL PREEMPTION 


We strongly oppose the present trends toward increased Federal 
control and the diminution of States rights. 


11, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND BUDGET 


To prevent deficit financing and to maintain a curb on expenditure, 
we are opposed to any increase in the present 275 billion statutory 
debt ceiling and request that our representatives in Congress continue 
to support “reductions in both expenditures and new appropriations 
most vigorously. 

2, INFLATION 


The continual depreciation of the value of the dollar is of great 
concern to farmers as it increases all costs of production items in- 
cluding land, machinery, buildings and labor. We urge that Con- 
gress take all steps possible to effectually reduce Federal expendi- 
tures and to eliminate waste and duplication to the end that inflation 
may be retarded. 


13. EMINENT DOMAIN AND LAND OWNERSHIP 


We believe that property rights are essential to the personal free- 
doms guaranteed by the Constitution and that private property 
should not be taken, or dam: aged, for public use without an absolute 
need for the acquisitions being demonstrated and just compensation 
having first been made to the owner thereof. 

We believe that ownership and operations of the maximum of land 
resources should be under private rather than Government control. 

Lands acquired by Government agencies for particular purposes 
and no longer essential should be returned expeditiously to private 
ownership with preference to previous owners, where possible and 
without reservation of mineral rights. 


14. IN LIEU TAXES ON GOVERNMENT OWNED PROPERTY 


The State and Federal Governments should adopt and follow a 
definite policy of reimbursing local governmental units for tax losses 
sustained through their withdrawal of taxable property from the 
local tax base. 

15, NATIONAL FORESTS 


We recognize and support the wise use of the many resources avail- 
able within the federally controlled areas of California, which areas 
comprise over 46 percent of the land in the State. But we do urge 
the Congress of the United States to retain completely the existing 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the use of all 
national forests including national wilderness areas. 


16, 3 PERCENT FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION TAX 


This tax of 3 percent of any amount paid within the United 
States to for-hire carriers of any and all commodities except caal 
which is taxed at 4 percent per short ton. 


eee SE 
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Under this law the California farmers pay from twice to four times 
as much tax on a given quantity of produce as growers from the 
South or Middle West. Our farmers must pay this same excessive 
tax on farm machinery and supplies shipped from the east as those 
nearer the east coast. We therefore urge Congress and the United 
States Senate to repeal this unfair tax. 


17. IMPORTS 


We urge that the same quality standards shall apply to imports of 
citrus fruits, figs, dates, and shelled walnuts as are imposed on do- 
mestic products under the Federal Marketing Agreements Act. 

In conclusion, we in agriculture cannot understand why a majority 
of our Federal legislators seem so determined to continue to saddle 
the farmer with high price supports, acreage restrictions, and Gov- 
ernment controls even though a majority of our farm people do not 
want them. 

Why do they single out a few crops like wheat, cotton, corn and 
tobacco to give the support prices even though they can see they 
are getting in greater difficulties every year with their huge carry- 
overs. In the meantime, the rest of the farmers who do not receive 
handouts must help support those that do qualify under the Govern- 
ment program. 

We do thank you, gentlemen, for taking time to hear our local 
agricultural problems and only hope you may be able to help correct 
the aforementioned evils. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gillette, I want to thank you for your presen- 
tation of the views of the Farm Bureau. I should like to ask you 
a few questions. I notice that you do not comment on the operation 
of the wool program. Does the Farm Bureau of California take 
any position on the wool program ¢ 

Mr. Gittetre. Yes; they do, but that is a problem that isn’t so 
important here in this area. I was hoping that would be covered 
in those sections where that is a greater problem. 

The Cuatrman. Does the Farm Bureau of California take any 
position on the wool program ! 

Mr. Gituerte. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. Is it in favor of abandoning the program or con- 
tinuing it? 

Mr. Giuierre. It was, with reservations. I believe it would be 
continued. 

The Cuatrrman. You say your Farm Bureau is in favor of con- 
tinuing the wool program, ‘but I judge from your statement that you 
are not in favor of giving the cotton producers the protection that 
is now given to them by law with regard to price supports and acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotation. 

Mr. Giuterre. In all of these programs we have asked for gradual 
reduction over a short period of time with elimination. 

The CuatrmMan. Don’t you believe if you eliminated or lowered 
the quota laws that the farmers of America would produce them- 
selves into bankruptcy within 1 crop year? 

Mr. Gitterre. Those that are protected seem to be producing them- 
selves into bankruptcy now with the large carryover they have. 
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The Cuatrman. Did you know that January 1, 1953, the cotton 
price support program, through the C ommodity C redit Cor poration, 
showed a net profit of $267 million ? ¢ 

Mr. Guettr. No; I did not realize that. 

The CHarrman. We had that profit on January 1, 1953, and in 
1954, 1955, and 1956, we didn’t export cotton because we didn’t have 
an export program, and no policy had been announced, and our 
exports for cotton had been paralyzed for about 3 years. Finally, 
Congress put into operation an export program for cotton, and within 
40) days we sold a million bales. Since that time we have sold 
enormous quantities of cotton. 

In January 1953 we only had a small amount of money invested in 
cotton, and the same thing goes for all the basic crops. 

You complain about the price and marketing quotas, but actually 
for over a period of 20 years, those programs were operated so suc- 
cessfully and so well that the entire operation showed a net profit 
rather than a loss. We had a net profit on the price-support program 
for all basic commodities of something over $13 million. 

Now, after 4 or 5 years have passed, we have invested in commodi- 
ties about 3 times the amount we had invested in commodities before 
January 1, 1953. 

Mr. Giiterre. That’s right. 

The CuarrmMan. During that time farm income has gone down at 
the rate of about $1 billion a year; farm market production has gone 
up at the rate of $1 billion a year, and the Government has sustained 
a loss of about $1 billion a year on the program. 

Mr. Gitterre. That’s right. 

The CuarrmMan. You said that the majority of the farmers do not 
want these laws, but actually in every referendum that has been held, 
the farmers have approved these programs. 

Mr. Gittetre. Well, did they have the opportunity of actually vot- 
ing it out or for amending it ? 

The CHarrman. They certainly did. I grow 5 of the 6 basic com- 
modities. I am a small operator of my own farm. Every one of 
those commodities are subject to these programs. 

Mr. Gittetre. You had the preference of either voting it entirely 
or continuing it, but you didn’t have the opportunity to amend and 
correct some of the evils in it. 

The Cuatrman. The only evil that has been pointed out is the 
flexibility in the price support. The present Secretary of Agriculture 
had not advocated what you have advocated. He hasn’t advocated pe 
repeal of these laws. I have challenged him time and again to name : 
single law he wanted to repeal, and Secretary Benson has not yet 
pointed to a single law he wanted to repeal, He wants to modify the 
price-support program, and the 83d Congress gave him that, and from 
(5 to 90 percent, and now he wants to flex it down to 60 to 90 percent. 
He really wants flexibility that will let him fix the level at any place 
between zero and 90 percent. 

You complain about these laws, but how many of your crops are 
affected by the laws? It is only cotton, isn’t it / 

Mr. Gitterre. Cotton, and there is a little wool in there. 

_ The Cuatrman. There is a little wool in there but the wool has 
its own program. 
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Mr. Gittetre. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. The Government is paying $40 out of every $100 
that the woolgrower gets for his wool. 

Mr. Gittetre. We have wheat, too, that would come under some 
of it. 

The Cuatrman. It isn’t a primary crop in this area. 

Mr. Guerre. That’s right. 

The CHarrman. It is not one of your principal crops. Well, we 
proposed compensatory payments on cotton for 1 year only, and it 
was rejected by the Department, and the matter is still pending before 
the committee. 

Let’s ask another question. Do you consider that this labor program 
is important to this area ? 

Mr. Gitterre. Very much so. 

Chairman Cootey. You think that the farmers of the area want to 
see the labor program continued; is that right? 

Mr. Guerre. That’s right. 

Chairman Cootry. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Poace. You suggested that we should have lower supports and 
greater cotton acreage. Where will you sell your cotton? 

Mr. Grterre. Where? 

Mr. Poace. Where will we sell your additional cotton? You pro- 
pose to grow more cotton. 

Mr. Gittettr. With the increased acreage. 

Mr. Poace. You propose to grow more cotton in California. 

Mr. Guterte. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Where will we sell it? 

Mr. Gitterre. We just have to enlarge on any markets possible. 

Mr. Poacse. How will you enlarge on those markets? 

Mr. Giuterre. One thing is greater use for other industries. 

Mr. Poace. For what kind of industries? 

Mr. Gittetre. For heavy industry, in the making up of the syn- 
thetics and things like that. 

Mr. Poace. At what price can you sell cotton for the production 
of cellulose? 

Mr. Gitterre. I am not a cottongrower, but others are here probably 
that can answer it. 

Mr. Poace. You do know you can’t sell cotton at 30 cents or 20 
cents for these purposes, do you not? 

Mr. Giuttette. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Poagr. You know you can’t sell it at 15 cents, and you know 
you probably can’t sell it at more than 10 cents, if you could possibly 
get 10 cents, to make cellulose out of it. 

Mr. Gruerre. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Can you grow cotton profitably at 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. Gittetre. No. 

Mr. Poace. Can anybody in the United States grow it profitably at 
10 cents a pound? 

Mr. Guerre. I doubt it. 

Mr. Poace. I doubt it, too. Is it any answer, then, to say we will sell 
it to make cellulose when Mr. Gathings’ country over there sells pine 
trees at about half a cent a pound and makes cellulose. Can you 
grow cotton and sell it in competition with his pine trees? 


25271—_58 2 
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Mr. Gitterre. No, but on the other hand, if you got the acreage so 
low that the average grower can’t make a living at it—— 

Mr. Poacr. I wasn’t discussing that at this moment, Mr. Gillette. 
I am just asking you where you could sell this additional cotton. I 
think before we come out and condemn the programs we have, and 
before we come out and say we are going to just plant it over again 
in cotton, we ought to give some consideration to where we are going 
to sell it and what we are going to get for it when we sell it. I am 
asking you for some suggestion. My State can grow more cotton, too, 
but where can we sell it? There is no advantage in growing it unless 
we can sell it. 

Mr. Guttertre. That's right. 

Mr. Poacr. Where do you suggest we could sell this additional 
cotton that you suggest that we let you grow / 

Mr. Gititerre. Of course, we are not advocating you just let them 
grow an unlimited amount, but we more or less would like to have them 
allow us to grow enough so that they can make a fair living at that. 

Mr. Poacr. Everyone is agreeing to that. Mr. Cooley has 4 coun- 
ties in the State of North Carolina where there isn’t a cotton allotment 
of as much as 4 acres. 

Mr. Giuterte. Is that so/ 

Mr. Poace. Because the requirement that we give the 4-acre man 
the advantage has cut everybody to something below 4 acres, and ob- 
viously they can’t make a living on 4 acres on dryland cotton. They 
don’t irrigate it. Of course, we realize the desperate situation as to 
cutting these allotments so low, but it is easy to recognize that. The 
committees well recognize that and the Congress recognizes that. 
The public recognizes it, and objects to this and tells us, “You ought 
to increase the allotments,” but the public never tells us what you are 
going to do with additional production. Isn’t it fair for us to ask 
you what you are going to do with additional production ? 

Mr. Guerre. That's right. I think that is the point that the cot- 
tongrowers are going to have to battle out. 

Mr. Poacr. I want to grow every acre of cotton we can sell, and 
I think this year we can probably sell more than the allotment, for 
the year 1958, because of the condition of qualities, but in any long- 
time program is there any use of saying we will increase allotments 
until we have a market for it? 

Mr. Gutetre. Especially with the carryover. 

Mr. Poace. We have got the carryover. 

Mr. Guerre. That’s right, especially with that, it does seem—— 

Mr. Poaces. Then let’s follow that a minute. We know, or at least 
we think, that the only way to increase the sale of cotton substantially 
is to lower the price, don’t we? You agree with that. I gather that 
is the text of your statement. 

Mr. Giutetre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poacse. If we lower the price we can sell more, but we ob- 
viously can’t sell it to produce rayon because the man who is making 
cellulose products can buy cellulose out of pine trees so much cheaper 
than out of cotton. If we still reduce our price of cotton, our market 
price, we think we can move a little more into commerce. 

Mr. Griuuetre. Yes. 
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Mr. Poage. I think we can move 2 or 3 million more bales if we can 
make cotton competitive with these synthetics. We have made it 
competitive with foreign cotton. 

The last 2 years American cotton has sold for export at the world 
market, under a tremendous subsidy that amounted to as much as 
$71 a bale; $71 a bale is half the value of the cotton. We have moved 
a lot of cotton, 7 million bales, into the world market but at a tre- 
mendous subsidy. Then what have we done with our domestic cot- 
ton? You realize what we have done with our domestic cotton? We 
have held the price up on it. 

Mr. Gitiette. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. We have not given the American mills the opportunity 
to buy cotton at the same price as the foreign mills, have we ? 

Mr. Gittetre. No. 

Mr. Poace. Would you joint me in saying that unless we give the 
American mills an opportunity to buy cotton at the world price that 
we are going to lose our American market ? 

Mr. Gittetre. Well, the higher you hold it the more you are going 
to incourage the use of sy nthetics. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; we sold 914 million bales of cotton in 1955 to the 
domestic mills. Apparently we are selling considerably less than 8 
million bales to the same mills this year. That means a loss of half a 
million bales a year. Obviously, the population of the United States 
has been increasing and not decre: ising, sO we are using more synthe- 
tics, that is what is happening. 

Mr. Gittetre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poacr. Because the American mills have to pay the high price. 
The foreign mills buy it at subsidized price. Can we justify continu- 
ing subsidizing exports and not subsidizing the cotton that goes into 
our American mills ? 

Mr. Grttetre. That’s a good question. 

Mr. Poace. What do you think about it ? 

Mr. Gittetre. Well, offhand, I don’t see how you could. 

Mr. Poacr. The Farm Bure eau, however, has come to the conclusion, 
and is requiring us to subsidize the exports but not to subsidize the 
American mills. To me it just doesn’t make sense. I am a member of 
the Farm Bureau, and I hasten to say—I don’t throw that out as criti- 
cism of every member. I have been a member for 25 years, but to my 
mind it doesn’t make sense at all to say we have got to continue sub- 
sidizing that that goes to the foreigner and hold ‘the price up on the 
two-thirds of the crop that is sold domestically. 

If you are going to drop the foreign price and the domestic price, 
then what? You find that the price goes so low that a large number 
of our farmers can’t stay in the business; don’t you? 

Mr. Gutetre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poace. That’s exactly what we found about wool; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Gitterre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poage. That is exactly what we found about beet sugar, didn’t 
we, and we do subsidize the domestic production of beet sugar. It is 
one of your larger crops in the State of California; isn’t it? 

Mr. Guuerre. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. It has been subsidized for 25 years. I know we levy 
taxes on it, but it has been subsidized for 25 years, hasn’t it ? 
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Mr. Giterte. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Why are you in favor of subsidizing the beet-sugar pro- 
ducer and the wool producer? And I voted for both of them. I have 
been on this committee for 18 years, and I voted for both subsidies, for 
the beet-sugarman and the woolman, and I am going to vote to continue 
the wool bill because I think it is a good bill. But why do you suggest 
we should subsidize the woolman and the beet- sugarman by ‘direct pay- 
ments? That is what we do. And then we find it so abhorent to do 
something similar to the cotton man. 

Mr. Gittetre. Well, there may be wool growers and others here that 
‘an answer that better than I. I am not a cotton grower or a wool 
grower. 

Mr. Poace. You have repeatedly stated here your objection to the di- 
rect payment program. 

Mr. Gitterre. That is right. That is the stand taken by the State 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Poacer. I know, but I am wondering why. I know that it is 
the stand taken by the American National, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Ginierre. Can they answer that question for you? 

Mr. Poace. They haven’t answered that yet. 

Mr. Guerre. I am surprised, since they have good reasons to make 
that recommendation. 

Mr. Poser. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Gituerre. Since before they came up with the recommendation 
they had good reasons for it. 

Mr. Poace. Well, did they, Mr. Gillette? I am a member of the 
Farm Bureau, but I think I have a right to challenge any policy they 
adopt. 

Mr. Gittetrte. That’s correct. 

Mr. Poacr. Unless they can show me, then I can’t go along with it. 
I would like to go along with it but I have listened from here to the 
far end of the country, ‘and I am still listening to get an answer why 
we find it moral, practical, and sound to pay “direct subsidies to the 
wool producers and sugar producers, and find it immoral and unsound 
to provide the same kind of treatment to other commodities. You 
have said that the pres of cotton has got to be competitive if we are 
going to stay in the business, or you agree with that. 

Mr. Gitierre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poage. The only other thing, then, on which there is a disagree- 
ment is are we going to make that price of cotton competitive at the 

expense of the cotton growers so as to force possibly two-thirds of 

the present cotton growers out of business, or are we going to accord 
to them the same kind of treatment we accord to American wool and 
sugar growers and say we want them to stay in business and that 
we are going to try to kee p them 1 in business. 

Mr. Gitterre. Those of us who are not under a controlled program 
find if we can’t meet competition ourselves we better get out. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Gillette, I think you have raised the point so many 
of us don’t understand. You did ask Mr. Cooley about why we had 
six basic commodities. 

Mr. Guerre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poaer. I think it is worthwhile to take a moment to explain 
why we call those “basic” commodities. Certainly, we know that the 
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peanut crop doesn’t amount to as much in value as the citrus crop 
the Naton over, or the rice crop is rather insignificant, although your 
State grows a substantial por tion of it. 

Mr. Guerre. That's right. 

Mr. Poace. But rice as a whole we know is nationally insignificant 
when compared with the value of crops of the United States. It isn’t 
because these crops are the six greatest in volume or in money; it is 
because they are basic to the economy of the communities in which 
they are grown. 

Mr. Guutetre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poacr. Even peanuts. We don’t grow peanuts in my district. 
In the chairman’s district, yes, and they grow them west of me in 
Texas, and when you get in the poor, sandy land, that won’t grow 
anything else, peanuts are basic to their economy. They can’t grow 
citrus and dates and cotton and wheat, but they can grow peanuts, and 
it is basic to their economy. 

You get up toward Mr. Gathing’s district and find rice is basic to 
their economy, because it is the one thing that brings them cash 
money. You get into a good many districts ‘of the United States and 
cotton is absolutely basic because we can’t substitute for something 

else. We have to grow cotton to pay our debts. You go into eastern 
Colorado and you have to grow wheat. It is basic, and that’s why it 
is called basic. You have just pointed out the splendid diversifica- 
tion you enjoy in this area, and I think it is fine, and I wish we en- 
joyed an equal degree of diversification. It is splendid for any com- 
munity to have this diversific ation, and I am glad for you. You 
stand in a fine position. When you find you can’t make money on 
one crop you shift to another. 

Mr, Guerre. That’s right. 

Mr. Poace. That is fine when you can do it, but when you are in 
eastern Colorado, will you tell me what you can shift to other than 
wheat. 

Mr. Guerre. I don’t know their conditions, of course. 

Mr. Poacr. If you are in the river bottom part of Texas, will you 
tell me what we can grow other than cotton ? 

Voice inthe audience. Grass. 

Mr. Poagr. Grow what? Grass? And our land is worth $200 an 
acre in cotton and $20 in grass. 

Mr. Gitterre. I fr ankly thought Texas could raise anything they 
could in California. 

Mr. Poagr. They can—but I am asking you about those com- 
munities. It doesn’t help us to be told you can grow grass in the Bra- 
zos bottom, and it doesn’t help us to be told that they can grow wheat 
450 miles away at Amarillo. You can grow it in Texas, but I am 
talking about these vast areas where one crop is basic, and unfortun- 
ately those people can’t shift. 

Mr. Gitierre. I see. 

Mr. Poacre. Too many people over the United States have the idea 
that all the farmer has got to do is shift from one crop to another. 
It isn’t that simple even in your favored county, because when you get 
the equipment and provide the machinery to put it in the orchard 
business, you can’t very well change that into a field crop, because 
you have to have entirely different type of an investment, so the 
farmer can’t shift so readily, as Mr. Benson thinks he can, or un- 
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fortunately so many of our colleagues think. So that is why we call 
these crops basic, and we just hope, those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of agriculture in the State of Georgia and 
Iowa, and all across the country, in making your resolutions you will 
take into consideration that this committee has got to legislate for the 
whole United States, and that there are a lot of farmers in the United 
States. I think I speak for this committee when I say we want to 
keep those people farmers. A lot of people don’t want to. There are 
many who think that all you need to do is go over and work for Kaiser 
or somebody else. Maybe the individual would be better off, but 1 
have long had the idea if we are ever to protect this country from 
communism, it is going to be done on the farms of America, through 
the little people who are living on those farms, and not by moving 
them into town and trying to find them some job with some or ganized 
labor organization you just talked about. I think you have got to 
keep people on those farms. 

When you talk about lowering our prices to such an extent that 
those people can’t make a living on those farms, you talk about driving 
those farmers into town and then they cease to be farmers. 

Mr. Gittette. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Poage. I got too warmed up on this subject myself. 

The Craman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gillette. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I should like to announce that Harlan Hagen, Congress- 
man from California, whose district is not far away, is here. He is 
on the Committee on Agriculture, and has served on the committee 
quite a number of years. Mr. Hagen is with us and we are glad to 
have him here. 


Mr. Maurice Perry. Will you come up, Mr. Perry. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE PERRY, RIVERSIDE COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Perry. Chairman Cooley, members of the Agricultural Com 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and Congressman Saund, my 
name is Maurice A. Perry and my address is route 3, Box 222, Hemet, 
Calif. I have been the owner-operator of ranch properties in the 
Hemet area since 1919. I have had experience in the production of 
deciduous fruits and general field crops with special emphasis on the 
production of various seeds. 

As a preliminary to my remarks I wish to pay my respects to the 
personnel of the Agricultural Extension Service. These are the men 
and women who form an important contact between the research 
specialists and the farmers. It is their province to disseminate to the 
public, the information developed by the research people at the Na 
tional and State levels. 

In many, and perhaps all, of the States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains this group of people are designated as county agents. In Cali 
fornia they carry the title of farm and home advisers. This is liter 
ally true. They do advise us on our problems. We respect their ad- 
vice and appreciate their assistance individually and organizationally. 

This is evidenced by the fact that each year at the annual meeting 
of the California Farm Bureau Federation, public recognition is given 
to those individuals who have rendered an extended period of service 
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to California agriculture. This is by presentation of a 30-year pin to 
each member of the Extension Service as that merit is earned. Our 
own Riverside County director of extension is the possessor of 1 of 
these 30-year pins presented for services rendered. 

I wish to review with you some of the facts concerning the Federal 
farm program, past and present. According to a fact sheet from the 
USDA, the cost of the program for the st: abilization of farm prices 
from 1950 to the present time has been nearly 10 billions of dollars. 

During the period of years that American agriculture has been 
operating under a program of price supports and the ac companying 
acreage allotments, we find that among the so-called primary basic 
crops, the smaller operators have suffered extremely heavy curtail- 
ment of permitted acreages. In the field of corn production the 1957 
restrictions were so severe that a large amount of corn was produced 
outside of the program. However, any farmer is permitted to pro- 
duce 15 acres of wheat without controls. Is a 15-acre wheatfield an 
economic unit of production? In the field of cotton een I am 
informed that 7 out of 9 allotments are for less than 15 acres each. 
In the serodisiitiem of burley tobacco, the average allotment is for ap- 
proximately 1 acre. I understand that there is a proviso written into 
the Federal law which provides that no burley tobacco allotment shall 
drop below one-half acre. Are these extremely low present allotments 
economically feasible and practical to the small operator? 

As you gentlemen well know America, as a whole, produces some 

250 agricultural crops and commodities. Within the State of Cali- 
fornia we produce a majority of these crops, in fact some 220 of these 
units on a commercial basis. I wish to point out that we are prin- 
cipally a State of specialty crops. 

There are some 19 agricultural crops plus dairy products that are 
currently under the price support and stabilization program. These 
20 comprise only a very small percentage of the total of 250 units in 
the overall picture, however the costs of the program for these com- 
modities, especially in the case of some of them, are very high. In 
fiscal 1956-57, 8 82 percent of the costs of the program was expended 
on 4 of these commodities and 48 percent of the total was spent on 
wheat and cotton alone. 

Even with these figures the costs would not be considered excessive 
if an adequate solution were forthcoming. However the problem has 
not been solved. The surpluses are still with us and they are still 
burdensome. I am sure that we will all agree with this statement 
that problems arising from surpluses are easier on both the Govern- 
ment and the citizen y involved than would be problems of scarcities, 
of famine and of want such as are confronting many peoples of the 
world. So, I am sure your problems are not as great as they are in 
probably many other countries. 

I have attempted to point out some facts pertinent to the price- 
support and stabilization program and I now wish to enumerate some 
of the costs and the value derived from the field of research activities. 
Research might be segregated into two principal components. <A 
very simple definition of basic or fundamental research is the deter- 
mination of primary principles and facts while the application o 
that fundamental knowledge to specific problems is considered : 
applied research. 
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With your permission I wish to use as illustrations some examples 
of the relationship between fundamental and applied research. One 
of the classic examples is the case of hybrid field corn. The funda- 
mental research work to prove that certain beneficial characteristics 
could be bred into a plant under conditions of controlled cross-polli- 
nation was discovered long before it was applied to field corn. How- 
ever, when applied there, its value was definitely proven to the degree 
that to all practical purposes, the Nation’s entire corn crop is grown 
from hybrid seed. In the case of the cereal grains the plan geneti- 
cists developed other methods of breeding and bac -k-crossing, with 
the end result that tremendous improvements have been made, sim- 
ilar to that in hybrid corn. New varieties have been developed, re- 
sistance to both disease and damaging insects have been bred into the 
cereal grains and quality of the end product has been improved. 

In the next category, that of the small-seeded legumes and grasses, 
both the eastern consumer, the forage planter, and the western seed 
producer have benefited as the result of research activities. The first 
of the new improved wilt-resistant and winter-hardy alfalfas were 
developed in the early forties, however, adequate supplies of seed of 
these new improved strains did not become available to the forage 
produce east of the Rocky Mountains until the seed producers of the 
Western States became an integral part of the overall program. 
May I qualify that to this degree—I have said not ample supplies. 
There were limited amounts but not insufficient amounts. This re- 
sulted from a cooperative program developed jointly by the USDA, 
the land-grant colleagues and the crop-improvement associations. 
Through this program and under strict supervision, stock-planting 
seed produced within the area of adaptation, could be planted outside 
the region of adaptation, for the production of first-generation seed 
only. Asa result of this program the forage consumer in the East is 
now assured of ample supplies of these seeds under the certification 
program which also assures him a genetically pure commodity of 
high quality. 

California is tremendously interested in this particular program to 
the degree that we now produce as much certified seed of the new im- 
proved varieties of alfalfa as do the other 47 States combined. In 
addition, California produces considerable tonnages of other legumes 
and grasses for export to the seed deficiency areas of the East. In 
addition to the breeding program, the research scientists have bene- 
fited this industry, as they have many others, in their work on control 
of diseases and pests and in many other phases of the industry. 

In referring to the seed storage facility, located at Fort Collins, 
Colo., I wish to point out that this is not str ictly a research project in 
itself; however, it is very essential to the plant geneticists of the 
United States. It is essentially a reserve depository for seeds for the 
benefit of agriculture of the United States, It will provide ample 
storage capacity, with controlled temperature and humidity. The 
building is scheduled for completion this spring and the 1958 fiscal 
budget provides for $103,000 for staffing the facility. You, of course, 
will recognize the need for continuing this provision for staff plus 
costs for replanting or replenishing stocks as needed. 

An excellent example of the work done in the field of research is 
in the category of weedicides. The annual cost of the control of weeds, 
or, if not controlled, the damage to crops of the American farmer, 
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is extremely heavy. Chemical control of weeds is developing and 
progressing rapidly. The basic or fundamental research on this cur- 
rent particular item was reported many years ago from England. The 
basic knowledge pertained to the selectivity of a chemical as being 
determined by its molecular structure. The applied research, in this 
case, was under Weedicides, Division of Forage Crops, ARS, Belts- 
ville Research Center. Experimentally, mustard (weed), cereal grain, 
white clover, red clover, alfalfa, and a sweet clover were used. It has 
been determined that by changing the molecular structure, formula- 
tion of carbon and hydrogen atoms, of the ordinary 2,4—D that any 
one of the 6 plants named above can be removed from a group planting 
without damage to any of the remaining 5. 

We have looked at some of the results and accomplishments of 
research. How much is it costing us? The present 1958 budget pro- 
vided for some 79 millions of dollars for research work by the USDA. 
In addition, there were Federal funds granted to the various State 
experiment stations to the extent of 31 millions. This adds up to a 
total of 110 millions of Federal funds for research purposes for agri- 
culture, This total for research purposes is very small as compared 
to the cost of the price support and stabilization program. On a per- 
centage basis it is very small as compared to the funds plowed 
back into industrial research. It is very small as compared to the 
total dollar volume of the agricultural wealth produced annually in 
the United States. Adequate agricultural research can be developed 
only through the use of the tax dollar. The yields and the benefits 
far outweigh the costs. Actually I do not like the word “costs” in 
speaking of research. I submit that funds placed in the field of re- 
search are not a cost but an investment in the future. 

In my opinion, we farmers are remiss and negligent in our public 
relations with our city cousins. Agriculture is frequently blamed for 
the high cost of living. Our consumers pay many costs and charges 
in addition to the farmers’ f. o. b. prices received for his crops. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest of these additional costs comes from the 
processing operations. Still further additional costs are for trans- 
ee before-and-after processing, the merchandising and mar- 
ceting costs, and many others which are added to compute the retail 
prices, May I conclude with this thought: The prices of the food and 
fiber purchased by the American public are born on the ranches and 
farms of the Nation; they are raised in other places. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CHarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask one question of Mr. Perry. Mr 
Perry, Il assume you grow certified alfalfa seed. 

Mr. Perry. I have for several years. 

Mr, Hacen. I want to ask you, is this spotted alfalfa aphid prob- 
lem being handled by new varieties or is there any need for the 
Federal Government getting in a positive extermination program ? 

Mr. Perry. Would you like to have me review that ? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes, if it won't take too long. 

Mr. Perry. When it was first founded here the university went 
right to work at it, and there was some instigation of individuals at 
this experiment station that insisted in scientists being sent into the 
Mediterranean countries. 
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Mr. Hacen. I am familiar with that, but are they controlling the 
pest ¢ 

Mr. Perry. They are. These wasps are doing a magnificent job. 
The university has developed a machine by which they can sweep the 
fields where they know that wasps are, doing certified work for con- 
trol, and they are placed in small cartons and given to farmers who 
spread them on their own field. 

Mr. Hacen. To summarize at this time, you would say that there is 
no need for any large Federal expenditure i in this area for applying 
pesticides ¢ 

Mr. Perry. I think the farmers in this State are looking largely now 
to predatory control. It is afungus. You can control it : by transmit- 
ting from one field to another and then taking the wasp either by pac k- 
age or similar methods. I will agree and state that in my opinion the 
USDA could spend money to very good advantage in helping the 
program because at the present time we have only two alfalfas that are 
resistant. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Saund would like to ask you a 
question. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Perry, you talk about the expanding of the de- 
ciduous program, and that has to come from the tax dollar considering 
the situation of the farmer. Are you familiar with the bill that was 
introduced last year by Mr. Abernathy, the member of the committee ? 

Mr. Perry. No; Iam sorry, Iam not. 

Mr. Saunp. I introduced a similar bill. Mr. Abernethy and the 
chairman asked for a larger appropriation for research—not only for 
producing better and bigger crops, but to find better utilization of 
farm products. I will send. you a copy of that bill and I will appreciate 
it if you will study it and agree with it or whatever you wish to do. 

Mr. Perry. I would be very happy to receive that. I would like to 

say that my supporting evidence for my stating in the presentation is to 
this extent. I can’t count offhand the number of farmers in the 
United States but that number is extremely large. It is hard for a 
group of operators of that nature, many of them ‘smaller operators, to 
get together on a voluntary basis to develop the funds that are needed 
to carry out a real research program, and I think you gentlemen will 
agree with that statement. Industry, being ¢ entralized as it is in rela- 
tively few large corporations, so to speak, can set aside a certain 
percentage of their sales if they desire and carry on their own re- 
search. In my opinion it is absolutely impossible for a group produc- 
ing 250 crops to carry on a group program, and that is the basis of the 
statement that the funds for research must be taken at Sts ™ level, and 
the USDA want to include them both, because in mary cases they 
work as corollary, and we have good cooperation in oan of these 
programs in that USDA research people are located permanently in 
California and cooperating with the research people of the university. 

Mr. Saunp. My thinking coincides with yours. 

Mr. Garuines. You gave your address as R. F. D.? 

Mr. Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. You really live on the farm? 

Mr. Perry. I have since I was—that was since 1919, sir. I little 
over 30 miles from here is where I live from Riverside. Two and a 
half miles from my nearest town, perhaps 5,000 population now. 
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Mr. Garuines. Give us your background. Where did you go to 
school ? 

Mr. Perry. Pomona College in the south. 

Mr. Gatuines. Pomona College ? 

Mr. Perry. One of the small colleges here in southern California. 

Mr. Gatrutines. You have given us a real fine statement, and I 
thought all the good witnesses came from Arkansas, but I kind of 
changed my mind. 

The Cnarrman. Leland Yost is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF LELAND YOST, COACHELLA VALLEY FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Yost. Mr. Cooley and members of the committee, my name is 
Leland J. Yost and I reside at Thermal, Calif. I also live on a farm. 
[ grew up on a Coachella Valley ranch, have engaged in farming all 
of my adult life in this district, and still operate a small 80-acre or- 
chard and vineyard. I feel that I have a sound knowledge of the 
problems of desert agriculture. I am also president of the Desert 
Producers Council which has a membership of 2,342 farmers produc- 
ing crops in the Coachella, Palo Verde, and Imperial Valleys—all in 
the 29th Congressional District. 

These valleys produce largely off season, noncompetitive, crops such 
as dates, winter grapefruit, tangerines, table grapes, lettuce, tomatoes, 
eggplant, peas, string beans, green onions, radishes, carrots, canta- 
loupes, watermelons, sweet corn, and eggplant. The basic-commodity 
crops are cotton, milo, alfalfa, sugar in and livestock. Since an 
assured water supply has been developed from the Colorado River, 
development of the desert areas has increased rapidly. In 1957 the 
three valleys produced a gross, you understand, Gentlemen, I said 
gross and not net. Too often that is confused, crops value of $200,- 
578,432. The economic welfare of the entire area is keyed directly to 
agricultural production. 

Labor is the greatest single cost factor in the production of specialty 
crops such as we raise. A sufficient supply of able, steady, willing 
workers must be available when needed as planting and harvest tim- 
ing is critical. We have never had such a supply of domestic labor 
even in the depths of the depression and foreign workers supple- 
mented the domestic supply even then. The fact that citizens of the 
United States don’t want to perform stoop labor under any condi- 
tions and especially in the desert areas after March 15 must be faced. 
To get this work done it has been necessary to permit the entrance of 
workers from Mexico. Laws and international agreements have 
been set up which control the operation of the program and as I am 
sure you are all familiar with the details will not review them. 
Under Public Law 78 all available domestic labor able and willing 
has been given employment and the use of imported labor kept to a 
minimum. Migrant labor will not avail themselves of many types of 
jobs which are open. For instance migrants refuse work in date pro- 
duction which employs about 1,000 workers for months. Local domes- 
tics also engage in date work but prefer the packinghouse end of the 
business. Migrants have never been available in any quantity in the 
desert grape deal and it has been necessary to bring in up to 1,000 
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Filipinos from upstate, those are so-called domestic Filipinos, and 
then supplement the force with 1,200 Braceros to get the work done 
in the Coachella Valley alone. 

Migrants have worked well and in numbers in the harvest of carrots, 
green onions, and radishes. Many have worked for short periods in 
the grapefruit harvest. Their unreliability works against them; they 
will accept a job one day and never show up the next. An employer 
never knows one day to the next whether or not he will have a 
work force. Crops cannot be produced under these conditions. The 
reliable, steady worker who left farmwork for industry and who now 
is unemployed is quickly snapped up for year around employment in 
such jobs as tractor drivers, equipment operators, irrigators, etc. 
There are not enough of them in this category to fill the openings. 
Without a supplemental supply of stoop labor the desert farmers 

cannot produce the specialty crops the country needs and must turn to 
the production of corn, cotton, grain, and hogs which are already 
being overproduced in other areas. The desert region used 50,205 
supplemental workers last year. It is estimated that 50 percent of 
their wages were spent with local merchants, probably $12 million or 
more dollars. If forced to revert to a basic operation of mechanized 
crops this income and the income from all the connected handling and 
processing operations on specialized crops will be lost to our area. 

The cost of the bracero program has been steadily mounting and on 
July 1, 1958, it is proposed to place all costs on the user, in “the case 
of the Coachella Valley this will amount to $18 per worker and in 
the case of some northern farmers over $50 per man. We think that 
is right, that if the program is to benefit him alone it is reasonable 
that he should pay the cost. Each year the Labor Department has 
found ways to increase the burden. Braceros are much more expensive 
in dollars and cents than in comparable domestic labor. 

We feel that if we are to pay all costs of bracero importation we 
should have a measure of control over the disbursement of our funds 
and request Congress to take steps to obtain users participation in 
control of expenditures. 

The Department of Labor recently made certain proposals for 
further regulations to be put into effect by pubishing such regulations 
in the Federal Register. It is true that these proposals have been 
withdrawn for redrafting and are to be resubmitted to the users rep- 
resentatives within 30 days but we feel that many of the objectionable 
items will likely be included in the redraft. One item requires that 
the Department Labor be furnished detailed payrolls for domestic 
workers, furnishing any agricultural services for an employer if the 
employer also employs braceros. We feel this is an intolerable in- 
trusion into our affairs, an unnecessary additional expense and beyond 
the scope of the Department’s authority and the intent of Congress. 
When the redrafted proposals are issued we propose to submit our 
objections and criticisms to your committee. A representative of the 
regional office of the Depar tment of Labor has required a neighboring 
association to build 1-family housing unit for each 3 single-man unit. 
I do not know of any authority granted by Congress to the Department 
to require farmers to construct. family housing for migrant workers. 
We believe again the Department is exceeding their authority and 
the intent of Congress. 
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California, as you know, pays the highest farm wages of any State 
in ses Union which should attract the best class of migrants. Braceros 
wo paid the prevailing wage for the area and crop activity plus hous- 

to-the-job transportation, utilities, and other fringe benefits. 
Desaatic labor is paid the same rate, given the same housing and 
benefits except the right to purchase off-the-job insurance. The farmer 
would be glad to provide this coverage for migrants, too, if they 
would stay on the job long enough to make it effective. 

I have just received the text of Congressman Saund’s bill H. R. 
10968. It is not clear to me why he feels such amendment is neces- 
sary. He proposes to add to section 503 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 the following: 
that domestic agricultural workers who make themselves available for employ- 
ment by such employer will be given preference for employment over any agri- 
cultural worker from the Republic of Mexico who would otherwise be available 
for employment by such employer under this title. 

This matter is and has been fully covered in article 9 of the migrant 
labor agreement which reads “Mexican workers shall not be employed 
in the United States in any jobs for which domestic workers can be 
reasonably obtained or where the employment of Mexican workers 
would adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers in the United States.” The present article 9 
seems even stronger than the Saund proposal. His amendment fur- 
ther provides that nothing shall be sold in a camp except food and 
tobacco. To the best of my knowledge this affects no camps in the 
desert area or any camp I have ever visited. Our housing camp sells 
only cigarettes and Coca Colas. All profit goes into a bracero welfare 
fund with all expenditures therefrom approved by the consul of Mex- 
ico. The proposed section on limiting visits to “Mexico by braceros 
to one trip per month will meet opposition from the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It appears unnecessary, discriminatory, unreasonable, and has 
the appearance of being mercenary. Sounds as though it was sug- 
gested to the Congressman by some of his merchant friends. True, 
money spent in Mexico helps the economy of that country but it is 

earned money at least not like the billions in foreign aid which the 
C ongressman has voted for so that the economy of other foreign coun- 
tries would be aided at the expense of the United States t taxpayer. 
Congressman Saund’s farmer constituents are very much against this 
provision. 

I have just been notified that the Department of Labor will report 
to Congress today on the proposed extension of Public Law 78 and 
that their recommendation will be for a short extension. We urge 
that the expiration date of Public Law 78 be stricken. It is unfair 
and unjust to require the farmer to go to the great expense of obtain- 
ing extension at short intervals. If the domestic labor supply becomes 
large enough to care for demands the bill becomes inoperative as the 
Secretary of Labor will discontinue “certification of need.” This can 
be done at any time without any further action. The great, monopo- 
listic, industrial unions want short renewals so that they will have a 
biannual congressional sounding board for their attacks on United 
States agriculture. Again we urge renewal by striking out the ex- 
piration date. Competition from produce raised in Mexico has devel- 
oped in the last few years. 
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The desert area is faced with increased competition from tomatoes, 
peppers, melons, and other produce raised and financed by United 
States citizens on the west coast of Mexico and in Baja, Calif. Los 
Angeles commission houses have refused to finance winter tomato 
crops in the Coachella and Imperial Valleys this year stating they 
- to put their money in Mexico where labor can be obtained for 

rom 6 to 12 pesos per day instead of backing California growers who 
have to pay the same bracero $6.75 to $8.10 for similar work. The 
exchange rate is about $12.65. In the face of this destructive compe- 
tition our Department of Labor continues to force California farm 

yages and benefits up and up and up. We believe it is time Congress 
stopped listening to socialistic do-gooders and took a hard, detailed 
look at what California agriculture is really faced with. We farm- 
ers are doing our best but cannot solve the sociological problems of 
America’s migrants by ourselves alone. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Yost. 

We shall now hear Fran Wilcox of Sunkist. We would be glad to 
hear from you now, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRAN WILCOX, SUNKIST 


Mr. Wiicox. Thank you, Mr. Cooley. I appreciate your coming to 
California, with us particularly. Members of the committee and Con- 
gressman Saund, in the interest and out of respect for the many peo- 
ple who have asked to appear, I would like to summarize my remarks 
and state that I will deal with citrus, if I may. 

Citrus is an important food item in California and Arizona. In 
fact, it is the largest food item grown in these States and is important 
to many growers who are actually engaged in the business and to 
many other people who receive their livelihood from the services 
which they perform for citrus. We are caught in the price squeeze, 
as many other segments of agriculture, and the lemon industry finds 
itself in an unfortunate economic position. The citrus industry here 
has been making substantial investments in marketing and distribu- 
tion, as has the citrus industry in Texas and Florida. We have at- 
tempted to build a market, and I think a substantial market has been 
built both in the United States and with Government aids in some 
instances in a number of foreign countries, and for that we are 
grateful. 

I would like to mention just 2 or 3 items, if I may. First, I 
would like to support the reserve program of the United States and 
of the States of California and Arizona, in which we are particularly 
interested. I think that,the funds which have been appropriated by 
the Congress have been wisely spent and have been well spent, and 
have been beneficial not only to producers but to consumers, and 
justify the expenditures. We are proud of the men who lead the 
reserve program in this area, both from a Federal standpoint and 
from a State standpoint, and we encourage continuation of that par- 
ticular program. We have operated in citrus under the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act since 1933. We believe in that act, that 
it has been beneficial. It gives growers the right to do things under 
their own supervision which could not otherwise be done. And where 
we produce crops which ripen in a single period, it has been beneficial 
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to producers to spread the distribution of these crops as nearly as 
possible over 12 months of the year, and again I think that that same 
distribution has been of vital interest and importance to the con- 
sumers of the country, so we support the marketing programs and 
aids. I compliment the men of the agricultural program who have 
been in charge of this operation over that long period of years for the 
administration of the program insofar as it relates to Government 
administration. We have had some benefits from section 480 program. 
I would like to ask for continued support and increased support from 
this program so long as we are required to accept the penalties of 
foreign commerce through restrictions; through licensing such as we 
have in Great Britain, and through the lack of free exchange of cur- 
rency. So long as those situations continue to exist, we believe that 
the 480 program is a must, not in developing necessarily foreign mar- 
kets but in maintaining foreign markets which have been developed 
in our case by the citrus industry itself, and would have continued 
had it not been for the foreign restrictions placed against us. 

Just at the moment we are exporting citrus into Great Britain, 
under the 480 program simply for the purpose that they will not 
yermit a free exchange of dollars for these particular commodities. 

o we encourage this particular assistance in that regard. I would 
like to support the labor program. I am sure that it has been used 
wisely, that it has been used profitably, a gain not only to those people 
who were actual users but to the general economy of this country. It 
has meant the production of crops which could not have been other- 
wise produced to the benefit of the consumer. I should like to encour- 
age it be continued on a continuing basis, because under the restrictions 
that we have, not only under those restrictions but under the desire of 
the users of imported labor that will use all of the domestic labor that 
is available before the importation. Lastly, I should like to mention 
the 3 percent transportation tax. We feel that this is an unjust tax, 
particularly unjust from the standpoint of producers who must rely 
on markets a long distance from the producing areas for the sale of 
their product. In the case of citrus, our transportation is an average 
of 2,500 miles. As transportation costs go up, and they have gone up, 
this tax applies to the basic cost, and has increased and 1s an unfair tax, 
and when it was placed on it was done as a wartime measure and, yet, 
this long after the war it continues. After World War I this tax was 
discontinued, in 1922, in a very short period. Just for your informa- 
tion, the tax cost to citrus growers of this State, and this is a continu- 
ing thing year after year, $1,763,000, because our transportation bill 
for citrus last year approximated $58 million. 

We urge and submit to you men you have an obligation to agricul- 
ture to see that this tax is repealed at the earliest possible time. 

Thank you a lot for coming to California. We appreciate your 
counsel and advice and appreciate the help of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee in the House and Congress. 

The Cuarrman. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Wilcox, for 
this fine statement. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to state for the record that Mr. Wilcox is one of 
the outstanding citrus leaders in the United States. I wish you would 
comment on the proposals to include other domestic crops, including 
other varieties of citrus under the protection of section 7E of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 
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Mr. Wixcox. We have in our marketing program here established 
size and grade regulations. Under that we are permitted, as pro- 
ducers, to put only those size and grades that are permitted under the 
regulations and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture onto the 
markets. Obviously, if size and grades, which are not permitted by 
the domestic producers to go onto the market, are permitted from 
foreign countries to a great extent, it destroys the effectiveness of the 
program. So we feel that under these perishable commodities, in 
exchange for those primary, that there is under natural circumstances 
produced undesirable grades and sizes which can better be left off the 
market, both from the standpoint of the producers and the consumer, 
and that those same restrictions should apply to imports as apply 
upon the domestic market under those acts. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. I would like to mention one or two that are funda- 
mental. This question of marketing agreements, I think it has worked 
well. I think it has been helpful to the whole country, although we 
sometimes get quite vexed, particularly at our friends in Florida, 
because they seem to be guilty of a demeanor of righteousness about 
themselves and feel they have everything they need and are not the 
slightest interested in anybody else or their problems. Probably, 
because of your great diversification in California, that leads you to 
a greater interest in other peoples’ problems, but what is your feeling 
about the extension of these marketing agreements and marketing 
orders to major crops all over the country on a countrywide basis? 
Do you think we could use nationwide marketing orders, as it were, 
in the potato business, and beef business, and wheat and cotton 
business ¢ 

Mr. Wucox. I am of the opinion, Congressman Poage, and I have 
testified before your committee and spent considerable time with Sen- 
ator Anderson, when he was Secretary of Agriculture, and he was a 
very dear friend of mine, on that very program. I think yes, that 
there are possibilities of extending the marketing agreement program 
to give other commodities. I do feel, however, that it is necessary to 
have in those programs some basic elements of marketing and dis- 
tribution, and not rely solely upon the marketing agreement pro- 
grams which, in my opinion, is only one phase of doing a rounded out 
job, and I have felt, on occasions in talking to the people, that too 
much is expected of marketing agreements. They don’t build mar- 
kets; they don’t do research, or most of the other things that in my 
opinion are essential to a basic program. I am convinced that they 
can be of assistance and an aid in many other instances in which they 
are not now being used. 

Mr. Poace. For instance, you have heard the complaint this morn- 
ing, and you hear it any time you get a group of farmers such as this, 
and you will hear it everywhere else in the United States, that we 
have got too much control, that we ought not to have these controls, 
that the Government ought not tell us how many acres you can plant 
and what you can plant. There is a general feeling of that kind: 
Would it be any better or help anything if, instead of letting the 
farmer vote, as our cotton farmers, and they voted by 92 percent, 
I believe, in the last referendum, in favor of those marketing quotas, 
as the tobacco farmers have voted year after year and the wheat 
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farmers have voted, instead of letting them vote under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture, if instead we told them they had 
to have a wheat association of their own and cotton association and 
tobacco association, and then let their association conduct the refer- 
endum; and let the association be responsible for their controls, pre- 
suming it would come to the same result, but would it make people 
feel better / 

Mr. Witcox. I think, Congressman Poage, that the referendum is 
not the basic element or the basic decision in the thing. I would like 
to say this, however, that I think the nearer that we can get the op- 
eration of any of these programs back to their producers themselves, 
that the better off we are. 

Mr. Poage. I think so too. 

Mr. Witcox. Not only as you infer, psychological, but also actually 
in the counties under which we have operated, as I say since 1933, 
the growers elect through a predetermined formula, so that everyone 
is properly represented, and there are representatives to these various 
counties. They then take all the responsibility as well as the benefits, 
and I think that is quite essential in these programs. 

The CuatrmMan. May I interrupt, Congressman Poage. I think he 
is trying to emphasize that this committee of ours and the Congress 
of our country provide you all with the machinery which enab les you 
to do what you like to do ‘nd you are satisfied w ith your operation. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You are dissatisfied with ours. Our farmers vote 
in a free referendum, and they approve these programs by 92 to 98 
percent, you don’t hear them complaining in the areas 1 it are vitally 
affected by these programs. The people from California and Florida, 
who don’t grow these basic ¢ rops, are complaining, aa they are not 
affected by them. 

Mr. Poacr. I have honestly thought we might improve the situa- 
tion by attempting to est: ablish for all ¢ rops the type of farmer-control 
supervision that you have in your marketing agreements, and there is 
legislation now being very seriously considered in the Congress. I 
don’t know whether it has actually been introduced. Charlie Brown 
has a bill on it and Fred Marshall, and possibly several others that are 
trying to come to a nationwide extension of this idea of marketing 
agreements and orders, and trying to achieve a type of farmer control 
of all programs through that approach, and I was wondering, as you 
are one who probably has dealt on it on as large a scale as anybody, if 
you could see any basic reason why we can’t do it for all crops. 

Mr. Wicox. No, I don’t think it can be extended under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Poace. One other approach, if I may impose upon your time, 
Mr. Chairman, you raised the question of the importation of Mexican 
products, and of course you would apply it to all foreign products 
brought in, and I hasten to say I think you are right in saying we 
should apply the same quality requirements to any import that we 
require at home. We ought not to place greater burdens on our own 
people, when they sell on our American market, than we impose on 
foreign producers. But on the other side of that, you also emphasize 
the fact that you need a market in Great Britain and elsewhere, and 
the Congress is soon going to be called upon to make, what I think is 
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going to be a very fateful decision, as to whether we go back to the 
old idea of trying to restrict all foreign trade, and whether you call 
it tariff or quotas or exchange, it is all ‘the same thing. Many foreign 
nations have thrown up effective tariff barriers by money exchange, 
but anything that interferes with the trade between nations may be 
called a “tariff.” There are a great many people who now say the 
United States must do exactly oe at it did in 1928—and as I recall in 
1929 something else happe med. I don’t want to say in 1958 something 
is going to happen that is going to be followed by the same sort of thing 
in 1959—but we are going to be called upon to make a very far-reac ‘h- 
ing decision, and it is going to be made at this session, if we are going 
back to the policy of trying to restrict our foreign trade, trying to pro- 
tect everybody who produces thimbles or barometers or anything else 
in the United States, from any kind of foreign competition, thereby 
destroying our markets abroad, or whether we are going to say we 
believe we can meet the competition of anybody in the world. I am 
one of those who believes in meaning it. We have a little citrus in- 
dustry in south Texas, when it doesn’t freeze out, and we think we can 
meet your competition. We have done it a good many times and think 
we can beat Florida competition, and we are willing to try it. You 
folks out here have a steel plant and are building an aluminum plant, 
and doing it in competition with the greatest mills in the world with- 
out any tariff protection, and in competition with Indiana and Pitts- 
burgh. ¢ 

We can build industry in every State of the United States facing 
the most severe competition in the world. I am convinced we can do 
it on a much broader scale, and agreeing with you entirely that you 
have to apply the same limitation against foreigners as you apply 
against our own citizens and have equality of treatment, and also 
feeling we better maintain those foreign markets, that they are of 
tremendous importance to us not only in California but all over the 
United States. Do you think we should restrict foreign trade? 

Mr. Wicox. I think the Reciprocal Trade Agreeme nt Act should 
be extended, and I think it has to be administered on such a basis 
which relates to each commodity, and not only agriculture but other 
industry, so that we don’t destroy and have other replacement of some 
of our industries which may mean so much to labor and producers 
and, may I say, just in closing that Congressman Poage will get a 
box of the best grapefruit that are produced in the world, and they 
are produced right here in California. 

The Cuatrman. I should like to ask Mr. Yost to come back for a 
few minutes. I didn’t want to let you go without giving anybody a 
chance to ask you a question. 

Mr. Yost. Yes. I was a little surprised. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Saund would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Mr. Yosr. Fine. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Yost, I think seemingly in your statement you 
agreed with me, and still you don’t agree. Ts it a fact, that the way 
you state it, this No. 4 in my bill, which says that 
Domestic agricultural workers who make themselves available for employment 
by such employer will be given preference for employment over any agricultural 
worker from the Republic of Mexico who would otherwise be available for 
employment by such employer under this title. 
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Now this is not any stronger than what is already in the bill; is that 
correct / Why are you opposed to it? 

Mr. Yosr. Because it is already in. What is the sense of putting 
something more in? 

Mr. Saunp. All right. Now, Mr. Yost, you represent 2,300 
members / 

Mr. Yost. That’s right. 

Mr. Saunp. I represent 350,000 people. I am just explaining; 
350,000 people in this district. I receive plenty of requests and com- 
plaints. Now I will tell you why I put that in there and, of course, 
the committee is going to go over the rough draft. There are many 
people who are profession: al organizers, and some of them I think are 
also commercial, that have had years in Washington, and they have 
asked me that they be allowed to appear here on behalf of their local 
workers. I want to keep those people out. The only thing they tell 
the local people is that these Mexicans come in there under this pro- 
gram and you can’t get a job, This is not to put any more teeth in 
the thing, but just to expl: uin it. I want to say why we put it in. 

Mr. Yost. I said we couldn’t understand why it was necessary when 
you already had it in article 9. 

Mr. Saunp. Another thing you say is this: You claim that in your 
territory nothing is sold to “these workers exc ept tobacco and Coca- 
Cola. If this amendment of mine goes in there, it won't affect your 
territory at all: will it? 

Mr. Yost. No. 

Mr. Saunp. All right. Now, it is a fact, and we will find that out 
tomorrow when we get to the Imperial Valley, that I have received 
not one but scores of complaints from local merchants in Imperial 
County. They claim that they are not getting the benefit of the 
payroll, that these Mexicans do not spend the money in town and 
these people go over there and in the camps, and all of that. TI have 
put this in at their request, and we are going to have hearings to- 
morrow and we are having hearings now for the committee to find 
out whether these complaints are justified or not, and that is the 
reason I put it in. 

Mr. Yosr. I think I can explain where the money goes. It isn’t 
in the camp. They line up and down the road ee a mile, and 
sometimes we can’t even get in, and I have taken it to the county 
authorities and they said that man is an American citizen and pulls 
off the road in the ditch and he has a right to sell, so what can we do? 

Mr. Saunp. The merchants complain about these peddlers, and we 
Want to find out. 

Mr. Yosr. Peddlers or not, you can’t stop them. 

Mr. Saunp. This bill was introduced Tuesday in order to have it 
printed so that we will have a chance to hear the arguments for and 
against it. That is all it is, and not to place restrictions on the 
farmer at all. 

Mr. Yosr. You didn’t mention it to us when we were in Wash- 
ington. The first I knew of it was when I received it at 9:30 last 
night, 

The CramrMan. Congressman Saund had discussed the matter with 
us, and we thought while we were out here we would inquire whether 
or not any employers were requiring their employees to trade in 
employer-ow ned commissaries. 
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Mr. Yost. I don’t know of a single employer-owned COMMUSSALY 
in the entire desert area, and I can’t speak of the rest of the [ nited 
States. 

The CuatrmMan. That is the thing we wanted to find out. 

Mr. Yost. I wanted to make that clear, and L don’t know any that 
does. There may be cases. 

Mr. Saunp. That is exactly it. When you made that statement 
that is all we wanted to find out. Let me ask you another question : 
How many Mexicans under this program go back to Mexicali every 
weekend from Coachella Valley ? 

Mr. Yosr. I don’t have the answer, but I can give you a very good 
estimate. 

Mr. Saunp. It appears that in Imperial County they do go in 
very large numbers, and I have received not one letter but scores of 
letters, and those people want that condition corrected, whether it 
can be or not. That was put in at the request of people who wanted 
to see that the payroll does not go out of the county unnecessarily. 
I will say this: You said about voting billions of dollars for foreign 
aid. 

Mr. Yost. Yes. 

Mr. Saunp. Do you know that I voted for every cut from the 
President’s request which was recommended by the committee, and 
that amounted to 25 percent from what the President requestect / 
Not that I am criticizing anybody, but let’s have that clear. 

Mr. Yosr. I understand. Congressman Saund and | go back and 
forth on things like this. 

Mr. Saunp. Yes, we are friends. You are a leader 
are talking. You brought my name up several times, and we had 
this very serious problem where the Department of Labor wanted to 
impose those regulations. Mr. Gathings and these members of the 
committee will bear me out when I say that I took as active a part as 
any Congressman did in order to see that the Labor Department 
accepted the regulations proposed by the department of the State 
of California, because our regulations are as good as we could have. 

Mr. Yosr. Very fine. On the question of the payroll going across 
the border, if you are interested in keeping the American money in 
the United States, why not close the border to the tourist in Tijuana / 
Millions of them go across there. Because they would cut your throat. 
These poor Mexican people go down and put some money into the 
economy of Mexico, and I don’t think that should be stopped. We 
have been in favor of foreign aid to help the economy of foregin 
countries, and let’s not stop by keeping a few back from the farmer- 
merchants at the expense of the economy of Mexico. We will argue 
this further. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. T. J. Todd and J. G. 
Jameson, Jr. Are you going to present a joint statement? 

Mr. Tueropore Topp. We are going to present separate statements 
which will take 3 or 4 minutes. 


here and we 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE TODD, OF TODD & TODD, GROWERS OF 
CITRUS AND AVOCADOS 


Mr. Topp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
s Theodore J. Todd. I live in Corona, Calif., with my wife and 
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children. I grow lemons, oranges, and avocados and also manage 
properties that grow these same crops. I have been associated with 
growing these crops all of my life. I am appearing before the com- 
mittee this morning mM my capac ity as a lemon grower. 

First, 1 want to take this opportunity to thank Congressman Dalip 
Saund for the positive and productive action that he took to see that 
the border patron between ( ‘alifornia and Mexico take more interest 
in inspecting incoming persons and vehicles for the detection of “hosts” 
of the Mexican fruit fly. This reassures us of the keen desire of you 
in Washington to protect the investments and the welfare of the 
farmer. 

On the average, an acre of lemons which returns only $360 costs the 
grower $450 to produce. This means that the grower must dig into his 
reserve or borrow S90 ei every acre of lemons that he grows. It is 
admitted that some gro\ ire subm: igi ial and could pr oduce a profit 
only under extraordinary circumstances. However, under the present 
well-established conditions only about 10 percent of the California 
lemon acreage is so much as breaking even. This is disastrous. 

Our industry faces a situation in which Italy is glad to send its 
lemons and lemon products to this country in order to take advantage 
of any — on the part of our industry to increase the market 
either in volume or in price. There is not a single use of imported 
el or lemon products for which domestic fruit or producks would 
not be a conipletely adequate substitute. I believe that we are entitled 
to, and have a right to expect, relief by the strengthening of the tariffs 
on i iported lemons and lemon produc ts. 

I understand that our Government has a program under Public 
Law 480 which ts designed to assist fruit growers who are plagued 
with an overproduction (or underconsumption) problem. It is dis 
turbing to learn that under this $8-million program there has been 
allocated only $950,000 with which to purchase lemons and lemon 
products. Interests in the United Kingdom have offered to contract 
for $650,000 worth of lemon juice products, contingent upon the 
approval of a sufficiently large program. This is positive evidence 
that the dem: al is there; we have the product in surplus quantities, 
so let’s see if we can arrange for them to get it. 

For several years we have endeavored to have lemonade included in 
the school lunch program. Schools have been willing and even anx- 
ious to include lemonade in their menus, but quite naturally do not 
care to do so unless it is eos under one of the school lunch pro- 
grams. Administrators of the school lunch programs have always 
in the past oppuenes ome vathy with our e Erenrems but their decision 
has been against inclusion of lemonade in the program. Perhaps the 
schools should be given a greater say in “determining those products 
which they would like to have donated to tl em, thus removing the 
necessity of the decision being made from Washington. I also feel, 
as [am sure that many other parents do, that lemonade is a much 
more healthful product to acquaint our children with in their impres- 
sionable years than many of the artificial, synthetic and watered- 
down manufactured soft drinks generally available. 

I would like to point out that lemon growers do certainly appreciate 
the viewpoint taken by the Quartermaster-General in adding concen- 
trated and single- streneth lemon juices to the master menu. Pur- 
chases of these products in recent years have been from 6,000 to 8.000 
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tons of lemons in the form of juice products. This is a welcome pro- 
gram which we feel is giving great benefit both to the industry and 
to the men in the service who are receiving a refreshing and healthful 
drink. 

Thank you. 

I do want to make the comment, which is not in my typewritten dis- 
cussion here, of the labor situation, since I know that you are greatly 
interested in that. I use Mexican national labor as a supplement to 
local labor. We have always made an effort to give work to any local 
people who desire it. Of course, at the harvest of crops, timing is of 
the essence, and therefore we must have the contract workers “avail- 
able when local help leaves for other crops. 

Mr. Garutines. I should like to ask whether or not you, as a lemon 
grower, have been called on by the Department of Labor, the United 
States employment service, to look over your payroll books. Have 
they probed your books? 

Mr. Topp. No, sir, they have not. To explain it a little bit, if you 
care to hear, I as a grower belong to an association along with the 
other growers in Corona. 

Mr. Garuines. The association books, are they looked at by the 
USES? 

Mr. Topp. I am sorry to say I couldn’t answer that question myself. 
I couldn’t personally answer it. Perhaps there is someone in the 
audience that can. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Yost brought that point out, [ think, a moment 
ago. 

Chairman Cootry. I think Mr. Yost pointed out that it was being 
proposed. 

Mr. Yost. The point I was making is that it was being proposed 
the grower would be compelled to submit payroll domestically, by 
means of an audit, payroll for Mexican national labor to the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Garutnes. That was what you were complaining about, do- 
mestic as well ? 

Mr. Yost. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. We shall have to recess now, but I want to call 
P. W. Hall. 

Mr. Haru. I can’t keep from grinning when Mr. Saund tied into 
Leland Yost, because he is the most informed and toughest customer 
I have run into. I sold him some merchandise. Mr. Saund, you 
should pick on somebody else. I used to live on a farm, and I am not 
a farmer now, because it is too risky. The reason I quit, I got tired 
of picking cotton. 

I have an article from Life magazine. I want to put in this ques- 
tion. It is from Life magazine of the week of February 4, 1957. I 
will direct this question to my Texas friend, Mr. Poage. It is called 
Inflation—a Disease of the Budget. 

While Congress is accepting Humphrey’s invitation to fine-tooth-comb the 
budget, it might do well to resurrect a measure, which died last year in com- 
mittee, to put a $25,000 limit on the farm subsidies any single farmer or corpo- 
ration can receive. Is there any reason why the United States taxpayer should 
pay, as he does, a $1.9 million subsidy to Mississippi’s Delta & Pine Land Co., a 
British stock corporation, to raise unneeded cotton? 
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I feel like Congressman Poage. I am interested in the little farm- 
ers. The farmer feeds us all, and I depend on the farmer for a living. 
This is an agricultural country; and, believe you me, I see the little 
farmer suffer, and why can’t we utilize this farm subsidy’ If you 

can’t, I have a mind to go to the National Auto Dealers Association 
be ask you to subsidize used cars. 

Do you want to chew that over lunch? 

Mr. Gatrutines. The system to which you refer is the orderly mar- 
keting of cotton through the CCC. Of course, farmers of all sizes 
use the CCC. They put their cotton in there and they pay the interest, 
and they take it out during the time that cotton is not moving at 
harvest time. They put it in in November and December, and Sep- 
tember and October, and withdraw it out of the CCC stock in Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April, when the farmer is not moving his 
crops to market. That is the orderly system of moving your cotton. 
As a matter of fact, the Delta Pine is paying more than the Govern- 
ment of the United States put into the program, and they have done 
it year in and year out; and, had it not been for the De ita Pine Co. 
putting this cotton in there during the time it was moving, the farmer 
wouldn’t get the price he is getting at harvest time at all. It couldn’t 
be done, and this business of the big operators getting the lion’s share 
of subsidy, well, this CCC program is not a subsidy. It is not a hand- 
out at all. It is a method by which any farmer, any size, may put in 
his cotton and withdraw it at a later season of the year. 

Mr. Poags. I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. Haut. That’s why I never did understand it. 

Mr. Poacer. I would like to say, as Mr. Gathings pointed out, that 
article is a deliberate fabrication w re it says there was any kind of 
payment made to the Delta Pine Land Co. for the production of 
cotton, because United States Goverment for the last 10 or 15 years 
has not made any payments for the production of cotton. Frankly, 
I want them to. I am in favor of direct payment for the production 
of cotton, but we are not doing it today and Delta Pine Co. didn’t get 
any such sum, and nobody did, for the production of cotton, and nobody 
in California did. One or two men are reputed to have left California 
and gone to Arizona and put land in the so-called soil bank and went 
over there and violated the law and paid a big penalty and got himself 
in an unfavorable way; but there have never been any payments for 
the production of cotton; so Life magazine either hasn’t bothered to 
find out facts or, as Life magazine has done on some other occasions 
has deliberately distorted the facts. When it comes to direct payment, 
the payments that the Congress has been making have been in the form 
of soil-bank payments. Where else are we making any payments other 
than under the wool and sugar bill to farmers? Do you know of any ? 

Mr. Hatt. No. 

Mr. Poace. All right, let’s follow it, then. Where it comes to the 
soil bank, the C ongress understood what happened in the first year 
soil bank, and we put a $3, 000 limit on it, and this gentleman from 

California is not going to get $218,000 this coming year for putting 
land in the soil bank here and going to Arizona. He is going to get 
$3,000, and that’s all. 
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The Cuairman. I didn’t understand Mr. Hall to make any state- 
ment. He asked the question based on the article which he stated was 
erroneous. 

Mr. Hatx. I just wanted to know if it was true. 

Mr. Poacer. It isn’t true. 

The Cuarrman. J. G. Jameson would like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Joy Jameson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
My name is Joy Jameson, Jr. I live and farm in Corona, Calif. My 
family has farmed in Corona for over 70 years. I grow lemons and 
oranges and am manager of a ranch company that is in charge of T00 
acres of citrus and avocados. 

As a citrus grower I have seen surplus years on each variety that is 
grown here, and the industry has been able to find its own answers to 
these problems in the past. Millions have been spent each year in 
advertising and merchandising. 

Lemon production in California and Arizona is now about 35,000 
cars per year and represents nearly half of the world supply. Thus 
the United States with only a small percent of the world population 
produces nearly half of the lemons. Italy is the next largest producer, 
accounting for 30 percent. 

For many years the industry has operated a Federal marketing 
agreement program under the authorization of the Marketing Agree 
ment Act of 1933 and 1937. This has permitted an orderly flow of 
fruit to market and has been valuable to producers as well as consumers 
through the avoidance of wide fluctuations in prices and supplies. 
Sunkist, the or ganization through which I market, is currently spend- 
ing about $1,500,000 annu: ally to advertise and promote sales of lemons. 
The lemon industr y has also made maximum use of all available facili- 
ties for research. Sunkist alone is spending annually as much as 
$250,000. In addition the industry is cooperating with the research 
departments of State and Federal Governments and the State uni- 
versities. 

Even with all of our efforts the industry is able to market only 
20,000 cars of lemons in fresh fruit outlets and the remainder of 
15,000 cars must go into byproducts, principally juice and citric acid. 
Returns to lemon producers from that part of the crop sold as fresh 
fruit have generally been sufficient to pay costs of production, har 
vesting, handling, and selling and in addition return some profit to 
lemon growers. However, the 15,000 cars of lemons used for process- 
ing and amounting to 265,000 tons returned only $30 per ton f. o. b. 
packinghouse last year. Actual out-of-pocket costs for these ht 
were $72 per ton and therefore a net loss of $42 per ton or over $11 
million loss to lemon growers resulted. The outlook for 1958 is 
even worse. We are trying to develop markets for these. 

Costs of producing lemons in California and Arizona are about 
double those of any other area in the world. This results from factors 
outside the control of our lemon producers. Some items contributing 
to this high cost are property taxes of $40 to $65 per acre and higher, 
water costs of $35 to $75 and up and agricultural labor rates nearly 
twice as high as those in Florida and Texas and 6 to 8 times those in 
Italy. 

With current prices of $30 per ton f. 0. b. packinghouse for products 
Jemons, returns to California producers for this part of the crop are 
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at disastrously low levels. With this low price there is no incentive 
for Italy to export lemon juice products to the United States and very 
little concentrated juice has been imported during recent months. 
In years prior to 1957, however, when prices for product lemons were 
higher over 2,000 carloads equivalent of fresh lemons were imported 
from Italy annually in the form of concentrated lemon juice. 

If domestic prices of products lemons increase, imports of con- 
centrated lemon juice will again become substantial and create serious 
difficulties in the United States market. This situation would arise 
from several factors. For every gallon of lemon juice imported a 
gallon of California lemon juice cannot be sold and makes worse an 
already serious surplus situation. This tends to disrupt and dis- 
organize not only the domestic market for lemon juice products but 
also fresh lemons which the industry is regulating under the marketing 
agreement program. 

We lemon growers need this outlet for our surplus lemons, but it 
is difficult to see how we can have this outlet at a price that would 
return anything to us, on the trees, without causing the surplus from 
other producing countries to flow into our domestic market. We are 
spending large sums of money to develop the sale of lemon juice prod- 
ucts but will gain nothing if we can not get higher returns per ton for 
products fruit. 

In order for the lemon industry in California and Arizona to im- 
prove returns to growers it is necesary to obtain higher prices for 
products lemons. ‘To do this it is necessary that a quota be established 
on lemon juice imports. The industry has made a petition for such 
a quota to the USDA and Tariff Commission during the spring of 
1957 and I request any assistance you may give in furthering the grant- 
ing of our request. 

I have been asked that we mention something on farm labor here. 
In our local labor, we have certain rights and privileges that make 
them available to us. They like to live in California but they also 
like to move around, and it isn’t just the money that is paid that causes 
they to say with one crop. They come to lemons and leave at the 
peak of the season when we are paying the best. They do it because 
they Want to go somewhere else because the living conditions or the 
weather might be more favorable, and this is added to the need for a 
quick supply of imported labor in lemons. 

Mr. Garuines. Do these migrant workers bring their families ? 

Mr. Jammson. They bring their family with them. Generally 
speaking, 2 large portion of them don’t have children. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do they do the harvesting of the lemons and work 
in the shed as well ? 

Mr. Jameson. Well, most migratory help are used in the field. In 
our part of the lemon industry, anyway. We can’t speak for other 
districts. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the difference in the pay scale of the shed 
workers and the ones that harvest the lemons? 

Mr. JAmeson. It is very comparable. These same people could 
go in “ sheds if there was an incentive to work, if the price was 
higher or they liked to work there. They are not turned down be- 
cause of wis they are. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, 
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At this time we shall adjourn until 2: 30. 
(Whereupon an adjournment was taken in the proceedings until 
2:30 p.m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrmMan. Father Thomas McCullough. 


STATEMENT OF REV. THOMAS McCULLOUGH, SAN FRANCISCO 
CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Father McCut.tover. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Catholic Rural Life Conference is not against farmers. It 
wants to see farmers on the land giving their energies to trying to 
foster programs to help to establish people working on the farms. If 
there is such a thing of accepting the fact that there are irresponsible 
people, unstable people, they should not be thrust upon a. 
Agriculture is an honorable employment and everybody engaged i 
it should be able to live honor: ably, and the right to family life ae 
be respected. That is one of the principal reasons against these pro- 
grams of imported labor, because it disturbs seriously family life, 
and not only of the domestic worker but of the import worker. First, 
to preserve these rights that the agricultural workers have the right 
and not only the right but the duty to form their free convictions as 
unions. Sometimes we get the impression of people giving lip serv- 
ice, and people will say that they think it is good for agric ultural work- 
ers to be in a union, but you wonder whether they accept that notion 
of a union as a truly autonomous body that might stand up and be 
able to be hurt the impression that we often get, so that some people in 
agriculture feel if there is such a union that for some reason it must 
not be able to hurt the grower if they cannot come to a satisfactory 
agreement. 

My name is Thomas McCullough. The Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference has formally stated its opposition to all laws and agreements 
by which we take “advantage of the desperate poverty of the workers 
of other nations” to solve the problems of our own sick and malad- 
justed industry. 

I am a Catholic priest of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of San 
Francisco and a local director of the CRLC. For 10 years my appoint- 
ment has been with the agricultural workers of the San Joaquin and 
Stanislaus Counties. In this time I was charged with the care of 
8 family settlements of citizen agricultural workers and 180 labor 
camps of fieldworkers with an average yearly population of 15,000 
Mexican nationals. 

For the past 7 years, three-quarters of the evenings of my life have 
been spent in camps with my coworkers, with Mexican nationals and 
our own domestic workers. When people talk. about irresponsibility 
among these people, I believe I understand what they are talking about. 
I have seen it, and so this statement comes with an understanding, also, 
of this problem, the problem of irresponsibility and people. 

I wish by this statement to call the attention of the United States 
Government to one very distressing development in the use of Public 
Law 78 as felt by the working people of San Joaquin County. 

Motwithetandiue grave unemploy ment there are over 500 imported 
workers in this area “today. By the first week of March there will be 
more than 1,000 and at least 2,000 by the end of March. 
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The records of the State farm placement service indicate that in 
the year 1956 the employment of Mexican nationals in the San Joaquin 
County area never fell below 2,217 for 34 consecutive weeks. They 
further show that 7 of the remaining 12 workweeks (the year was 
divided into 48 workweeks or two 15-day periods per month) saw 
at least 1,000 imported workers, leaving only 4 weeks with less than 
1,000 such workers. 

What statistics I have been able to obtain for 1957 do not give these 
specifics. However, from my own count and the information in the 
Annual Report of Region X for 1957, I am certain last year was very 
near the same as 1956 with the exception that the peaks may not have 
been so high. 

And sadly enough, there is every indication that 1958 will witness 
a continuation of the same situation. 

But can we not hope that the Congress of United States will coneur 
that the continuous employment of 2 000 imported workers for 9 months 
should represent job opportunities with employment security for 2,000 
residents of this county. 

With the exception of the efforts of the Farm Placement Service, 
limited seriously by budget and purpose, no effort has been made to 
“attract domestic workers” for these jobs. The law (Public Law 78) 
demands “reasonable efforts.” I have witnessed no effort on the part of 
the ee associations of this area even to advertise the existence of 
these jobs let alone the inclination to mitigate the demeaning circum- 
stances, altogether accidental and unnecessary, which downgrade this 
labor and make it repellent to United States workingmen. Agricul- 
tural management of this area has placed its demands with the Farm 
Placement Office and done no more. 

By that I mean living in camps when you are just miles away from 
the field of work. A eee may live w ith his family and drive out to 
his work, and they get up at 5 o’clock in the morning to go out and 
start work when they are only working 6 hours, anyway. I watched 
closely this year, and we had some hope there might be some effort to 
more carefully enforce what I thought to be the purpose of the Public 
Law 78. I expected to see in December or January some advertise- 
ment and some efforts on the part of the asparagus growers that they 
would need workers and advise people how they could be taught to 
do this work, advise people what work there would be and what kind 
of employment security there might be: for the year, and I saw nothing. 

This is but one very serious situation contrary to the purpose and 
spirit of this law, but nonetheless permitted by the ambiguity of its 
terms. 

There must be further instructions as to the administration of section 
503 of Public Law 78 to prevent these abuses while the law remains in 
existence. 

We must look to completely new legislation for the agricultural 
labor problem upon the termination of this law. 

The Cuamman. We thank you very much for your statement. I 
should like to ask you a question or two. I judge from your state- 
ment that you feel these import workers are downgr aded, and you 
have been associated closely with the camps. Can you tell us some- 
thing about the living conditions under which they are required to 
live? You said they get up early in the morning but they only work 
6 hours a day. Why is it they have to get up so early if they only 
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work for 6 hours a day in the field? Is that due to the nature of the 
harvest / 

Father McCutxioven. I think the asparagus has been worked for 
quite some time by the Filipino worker, and you get in the hot months 
of June and it gets very hot, and the custom was to get up early in 
the morning and start the harvest at dawn so they would be finished 
at noon. 

The CHarrmMan. Do not domestic workers do the same thing‘ 

Father McCut.toucu. The domestic workers have hardly worked 
asparagus. 

The CuHatrman. It seems to me that your statement is somewhat 
of an indictment of the Farm Placement Office, because the duty rests 
upon those in charge of that Oiice to ve rtity these woikers as e ‘ligible, 
and they must certify that local labor is not avail: - 

‘father McCun.ouen. Well, the problem there, 1 think, although 
I would say it isn’t an indictment so much of the Farm Placement 
Office but the meaning of the law. It says reasonable effort. Has the 
law clarified what is reasonable effort / 

The Cuarrman. If an employer goes to the oy: Placement Office 
and says, “I need 100 workers or 25 workers, o help me harvest a 
certain crop or do a certain tvpe of work,” I Sceedts it was the duty 
of those in charge of the Farm Placement Office to make that infor- 
mation available to the people in the community so that they might 
ipply for the job. 

Father McCuiioven. Is that attracting workers? Just posting 
a small sign saying, for instance, there is now as of this month or 
this week a shortage of labor. There are needed asparagus workers. 
Is that considered a reasonable effort to attract labor / 

The Cuarmman. I would assume so, I don’t know if any responsi- 
bility rests upon the employer to put ads in the newspaper or advertise 
on television or on the radio. He goes to the Farm Placement Office. 

Father McCunvovenu. I think it ts all right at that point. In 
other words, that is precisely right, and that is the way the law is 
constructed, and the arrangement is made. Is that all the grower 
has to do? 

The CHARMAN. W hat else would you require him todo? 

Father McCutsoven. To somehow try to counteract the opinion 
that everybody has that there is some thing abs alately 2 repellent about 
this wor k as far as wages and conditions and circumstances 

The CuatrmMan. The wages are worked out, as | understand it, 
actually at the Government levels. 

Father McCutsouen. Is that the way wages should be worked out ? 
Doesn’t an American worker generally bargain for his wages? 

The CHatrmMan. We have complaints from American workers to 
the effect that these import workers are guaranteed more protection 
and accorded certain privileges that they themselves are not accorded. 
They complain that the Mexicans are given more protection than 
American citizens are given. 

Father McCun.oven. In that 503 it says reasonable efforts must 
be made to attract domestic help, the wages and conditions and work 
similar to the Mexican national. If an American worker would want 
conditions better, he says, “I am willing to work, but I will not live 
on the labor camp, or I want to start at 8, or before I work I want to 
bargain for a wage.” 
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The CuarrMan. What you advocate is that all these workers go 
into some labor union and have a bargaining agency to represent 
them. 

Father McCu.t.Loven. Well, that I would certainly like, to see a 
union, but the point is, for instance, during the season of unemploy- 
ment, I have gone among the people drawing unemployment insurance 
and people in the public house and I have said, “Why don’t you go 
and apply for work in agriculture?” I said, “The asparagus crop is 
coming around. Why don’t you go?” “I would be a damn fool,” he 
says. 

The CHarrMan. Why? 

Father McCutLoven. Because once he goes and classifies himself as 
an agricultural worker, if he does get any other kind of employment 
and is unemployed and goes to draw unemployment insurance, he will 
be immediately referred to the employment office and sent out to 
another job in the field for 1 or 2 d: Lys, or whatever the situation might 
be, or a half hour. He loses his right to get unemployment insurance. 

The CuarrMan. You are admitting that, as you say, the American 
worker is not available to agriculture and is not willing to do the work 
that must be done. 

Father McCu.L.voucu. He is not willing to do the work for the wages 
and conditions he gets, which is a different thing. 

The CHarrmMan. You can’t pay the same wages in agriculture as you 
can in some of these highly skilled industrial jobs. 

Father McCunioven. Many of the industrial jobs are less skilled 
than some of the jobs in agriculture. 

The CuarrmMan. What would happen? You say there were 15,000 
Mexican nationals here and they are all working, and you said they 
are employed for 9 months of the year. 

Father McCu.tLoven. Not 15,000; 2,000 were working for 9 months. 

The Cuatrman. And the others? Suppose these workers were not 
brought in here. How could they harvest these crops? 

Father McCutxoven. I say there are job opportunities for 2,000, 
the 2,000 that were working 9 months. There were Mexican nationals 
working the first week of March and working until the first week in 
December steadily. Those 2,000 jobs should represent job oppor- 
tunities for family people living in the community. 

The Cuarrman. You mean 2,000 Americans, but you couldn’t get 
9,000 Americans to take the job. If so, they are given a preference. 
These employers can’t employ Mexican labor if local labor is available. 
You tell us that local workers are available when everybody familiar 
with the situation knows they are not available. 

Father McCunsoven. I don’t think everybody does agree with that. 

The Cuairman Cootry. Do you have anybody here who tried to 
get.a job in agriculture who was denied an opportunity to work in 
agriculture / 

Fathe 1 McCuntoven. Yes, we have had some of that. 

The Cuamman. These hearings I understand were advertised, and 
we came out to uae the employees and employers of local business- 
men and everybody who might be helpful with all of these problems. 
I am not aware of the fact that any domestic worker has been denied 
the right to work in agriculture if he were willing to do stoopwork 
for the prevailing wages. 
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Father McCuttouen. Does the United States Government say the 
wages and conditions of employment in agriculture is fixed, that an 
American worker can’t demand more 4 

The Cuarrman. No. The Mexican agreements fix minimum pro- 
tection and not mi aximum. 

father McCun.oven. Up in San Joaquin County I can get 500 
men that will work those 9 months if you would guarantee a dollar an 
hour for those months, if he had some hope, after working for 9 
months this year and maybe 9 months next year, maybe sometime in 
the reasonable future he will be covered by une mploy ment compensa- 
tion. If he had some hope, if he stuck with agriculture, and he could 
support his family, he would stick with it. 

Mr. Saunp. Well, Father, I think you are making a big promise 
when you say 500 of those people will go and cut asparagus for $1 an 
hour, because somebody is going to take you up on that and you won't 
be able to produce them. I know in the Imperial Valley, I have a 
farm, and you can’t find the workers to do that job. I heard a stor y 
one time. There was a priest who gave a very fine sermon on wed led 
bliss, and there were two ladies standing there, and when they were 
going home one of them said, “Mary, I wish I knew as little about 
married life as the priest does.” 

Father McCutxouen. I have heard that, too. 

Mr. Saunp. I mean it, because if you had a farm you would know 
that that is a real problem. 

“ather McCuut.iouen. I think that I perhaps know these working- 
men. 

The Cuatrman. May I ask you something about living conditions 
in these camps? I went all over the United States and visited camps 
in all parts of the country. What are the living conditions of the 
Mexican nationals ? 

Father McCut.oueu. The living conditions of the Mexican na- 
tionals in many instances are excellent on their standards. I would 
say they are unacceptable to any ordinary American. It is like the 
Army barrack. 

The CHamrman. Do you know those standards are fixed by 
Government negotiation / 

Father McCu.ioven. Yes. 

The Cirarrman. And by private contract / 

Father McCuttoven. Yes; but does it say in any arrangement that 
in order to accept any of these jobs you must be willing to live in a 
camp ¢ 

The Cuatrman. No; but the contract provides that certain housing 
facilities must be made available. 

Father McCuntoucu. Suppose a man has his house and wants to 
live with his wife and children. 

The CHairmMan. He is still eligible to go and doesn’t have to live in 
camp if he has his own housing. 

Father McCuLtouc u. Try to get one of those jobs unless you live 


in the camp. “There are jobs if you live in my camp, and if not 
there are no jobs.” There are tractor jobs this year in one particular 
farm. There were Mexican nationals driving tractors and other 


equipment and trucks. There was a complaint made. This particu- 
lar farm had 30 of these men, and they had sent these 30 men to Mex: 
ico and had them come in and enter the country as immigrants, and 
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went out there to live in that camp, and they farmed and ranched, 
and drove those tractors and lived and accepted the same pay. They 

are not in violation of the law, but they are certainly in violation 
of the spirit of the law. Driving tractors and mechanism like that 
hundreds of Americans would take those jobs, and if he did that he 
would be fighting for better pay. 

The Cuarrman. Why would these employers employ Mexican na- 
tionals down in Mexico if competent workers were available locally ? 
Why would they go to the trouble and expense involved in the long 
run‘ 

Father McCut.oven. It is cheaper. 

The Cuarman. Why? 

Father McCuniioucnu. If he had a stable employment force he 
would havea union to bargain with. 

The Cuatrman. Your only complaint, summing it up, is that these 
people should organize? 

Father McCut.ouen. Certainly. 

The Cuamman. There is nothing to prevent them from organizing 
right now. They can if they are willing. 

Father McCuttoven. No. I think it is a very strong point. I 
think that the availability of men willing to go into work is a strong 
obstacle to organization. 

The Cuatrman. You say you and your organization are opposed to 
all the laws and agreements by which we take advantage of the “des- 
erate poverty’ of workers / 

Father McCuttoucn. That’s right. 

The CHarrmMan. Suppose we didn’t have these laws and agreements 
we were talking about and went back to the sweatback days of 20 
yearsago. What do you think the situation would be? 

Father McCu.Ltoucn. You are making me choose two evils now. 

The Cuamman. Well, perhaps you have to choose between two 
evils. 

Father McCutiouen. Precisely what Congressman Hillings said. 
He said it isn’t an indictment of the agricultural industries. In other 
words, the agricultural industry is going to get its cheap labor from 
another country legally or not legally. The great United States can- 
not close the border. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you say this is cheap labor? 

Father McCuttoucn. W hy do I say it is cheap labor? 

The Cuairman. It is the prevailing wage in this community, isn’t 
it ? 

Father McCutiouen. Not for labor. A man digging a ditch will 
get $1.85 or $2.10. Is there anything less skilled or dignified than 
that? What is more honorable?’ What is more skillful, picking those 
lemons or digging a ditch ? 

The Cuatrman. Looks like picking lemons is an easier job. 

_ Father McCutioucn. And a little bit more skillful, perhaps, but it 
isn’t a question of skill. 

The Cuatrman. Are you familiar with the situation that existed 
before we had these laws ? 

Father McCutioucn. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know it was far more deplorable then 
than it is now ? 
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Father McCuttovan. I disagree. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think it was better for them to go out in the 
old days and sleep out on the canal banks ¢ 

Father McCut.oven. No, and I don’t think they have to. 

The Cuarrman. Because we have this law, but if we didn’t have 
these laws where would you go? 

Father McCutioven. That is begging the question. You are go- 
ing to have a depressed downgraded : state in agriculture one way or 
another. Either these depressed downgraded people are going to be 
foreigners or they are going to be illegal foreigners, one way or the 
other. As I say, apart from the worker, but as an American citizen 
I can’t stomach that idea that in the United States of America we have 
to accept the notion that there is a whole industry, the fundamental 
industry, and the most honorable, that that industry has to be operated 
by a downgraded laborer, by a laborer which can accept such condi- 
tions. If we are Americans that love our country, we must be trying 
to work for something different, so that anybody who contributes to 
our health and welfare and wealth, that that person lives an honorable 
life, and fundamentally any workingman should be a family man 
working with his family. 

The CHAIRMAN. bie at isthe very purpose of this law. 

Mr. Poace. How can agriculture ever pay wages comparable to 
those paid by inileiitey unless and until the return to the producer is 
— arable to the return that is made in industry. 

“ather McCunioven. I would say something has got to be done. 

Mr. Poage. It hasn’t been done, has it ? 

Father McCutiover. No, it hasn’t been done. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, the farmer does not make today any- 
thing near as much on the same investment and for the same work as 
industry makes, does he ? 

Father McCun.ioucnu. No, he doesn’t. 

Mr. Poacr. How, then, can he possibly pay labor the same wage 
scale that industry can pay ? 

‘ather McCuntoucn. I say the farmer right now can’t do it. 

Mr. Poace. We are talking about right now and not 20 years from 
now. We are talking about what the farmer can do. The farmer 
can’t pay the same wages that Kaiser is paying over here, can he? 
Isn’t it an economic impossibility for the farmer to pay the same wage 
that steel plants pay or refinery plants pay? Isn’t the it an economic 
impossibility unless your raise the price of the farmer’s produce 

Father McCutx.ouen. Well, the farmers are getting subsidized. 

Mr. Poace. What farmers are getting subsidized ? 

Father McCut.tovucn. You were talking about that this morning. 

Mr. Poace. We were. We were talking about it, and I said it was 
a deliberate misrepresentation on the part of Life magazine to publish 
that information they published. They didn’t make the statement. I 
find when I read it they simply said, “Isn’t it un-American to do these 
things,” and intimated that the things were done. They were not 
done. There is no cotton farmer in America that is receiving pay- 
ments for growing cotton today. 

Father McCutioucnu. The farmer is not being helped at all? 

Mr. Poacr. That is not what we said, Father. If you will keep it 
straight. You said the farmer was being subsidized. 

“ather McCutioucn. That is the term they used. 
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Mr. Poace. Industry is being helped and the farmer is being helped, 
and everybody is being helped by our Government, of course. 

Father McCut.roveH. What about the farmworker ? 

Mr. Poacr. The farmworker is being helped, and this law is one of 
the things helping him, in my opinion, about as much as any other 
law Congress passed. I live somewhere about 300 miles from the 
border, but the Mexican Nationals get up to my country, too, and the 
Mexican wetbacks got up to my country long before we knew about 
Mexican contract workers. We know it is a sad situation to choose 
between low-paid farm agricultural workers on any basis and illegal 
workers, but as between the two I prefer the legal basis than the il- 
legal, and you and I know you haven’t answered Mr. Cooley fairly. 
You haven't because you know if we repeal this law that you are 
going to be flooded w ith wetbacks all over California. 

Father McCuntover. Why 

Mr. Poacr. We always have been when we provided no legal method 
for Mexicans to work in the United States. 

Father McCutLoucH. Why? 

Mr. Poaar. Because wages are so much higher in the United States, 
because your statement is sure to give a false implication. You stated 
that the Catholic Rural Life Conference has “formally stated its 
opposition to all laws and agreements by which we take advantage 
of the desperate poverty of the workers of other nations to solve 
the problems of our own sick and maladjusted industry.” You imply 
it. You didn’t say it. You imply without saying it that this law 
does take advantage of the poverty of the Mexican worker. 

Father McCutvoven. I will not imply it. I will state it. 

Mr. Poace. That a Mexican worker is making today in Mexico 5 
or 10 pesos a day. 

Father McCuttovuen. That is not the point. 

Mr. Poace. The point is that you have said that we are taking ad- 
vantage of his desperate poverty. Suppose he is making 10 pesos 
a day. That is more than he is making in most parts of Mexico. 

Father McCutiovcu. Because he is m: aking so very little. This is 
what that means, that because he gets paid so poorly, because his life 
is so bad and he is willing to accept employment at depressed wages 
here. 

Mr. Poacr. You say we take advantage of him? 

Father McCuritoven. Yes. If he wasn’t so poor—for instance, 
Hungarians won't come and work in our agriculture. 

Mr. Poacr. And neither will Americans. 

Father McCunxtoven. All right, but it isn’t the work, it is the de- 
pressed life they reject. It is just a poverty stricken people and the 
people who are used to desperate poverty who are willing to accept 
what we offer. 

Mr. Poacr. You intimate we mistreat that fellow when we give hire 
a wage 6 or 8 times and 10 times what he would make at home. We 
are not hurting that man in Mexico but helping him. We are at 
least. putting some money in Mexico, buying power in Mexico, without 
someone handing it out with a shovel. 

Father McCuttouen. We are also destroying families. 

Mr. Poace. We are not destroying families. 

Father McCuttoven. We are the occasion of destroying families. 
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Mr. Poacr. We are what? 

Father McCuttouen. We are the occasion of destroying families, 
like a man might say he is not responsible for the s seduction of a 
woman. It is like a woman who has no money and needs a little 
affection and the fellow says she doesn’t have to come around. 

Mr. Poage. Do you think there are more Mexican families destroyed 
by reason of the wage earner coming to the United States and m: aking 
8’ or 10 times as much as at home, and we had the testimony they do, 
than there would be if that man were forced to stay at home and let 
his family strave? 

Father McCunioven. I only know this much, that 5 years ago 
when we went to a conference in Monterey, Mexico, that the priests 
and bishops expressed the same sentiments you expressed, that this 
was a beneficial program there to the people. I know that just a 
short time ago the Mexican hierachy, the bishops of Mexico, made a 
contrary statement in which they said they were doubtful of the 
value for two reasons: First, very seriously increased juvenile de- 
linquency in the home. These boys were without fathers in the home 
and without the discipline of the head of the family. Secondly, a 
great number of family desertions, men who get separated from the 
family and don’t go back. 

Mr. Poace. Which way is it more likely to separate that man, when 
he slips in under the cover of night and tries to stay on the back road 
and stay out of sight of anybody as a wetback, and that’s where they 
try to stay, or the man who comes here under a legal contract and 
can’t stay but a limited time and has his way paid back home? Which 
one is the one most likely to leave the family ? 

Father McCuttoucn. The one I knew had the wetback situation. 
the people who became wetbacks were not in the high percentage. 
They were not family men. 

Mr. Poace. They brought their family with them in my country. 

Father McCut.oucn. Yes. They came in with their family or they 
were single men, fancy free. This thing reaches down into the villages 
and into family men, and as far as going gack home, the statistics just 
show that they may go back but they come back again and increas- 
ingly. You have them aw ay from home for longer periods of time. 

Mr. Poacr. You think this contract labor law is bad on Mexicans? 

Father McCuttoven. For Mexicans and our own workers. 

Mr. Poace. And for the United States, and you think if we didn’t 
have it there wouldn’t be any wetback problem? 

Father McCuu.ovuen. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. But you do think there would be a wetback problem 
if we did not have this law ? 

Father McCu.iovuen. But I think it could be solved. 

Mr. Poace. Let’s look at the economics. Agricultural wages are 
always higher where the prices of agriculture products are higher, 
aren't they? Your prices are higher in California than in the Missis- 
sippi Delta, isn’t that right ? 

Father McCuioven. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And wages are higher in California than they are in 
the ] Mississippi Delta ? 

Father McCu.toven. Yes; that’s true. 

Mr. Poaar. Prices are higher in Hawaii than in California? 

Father McCutiovuen. It is Hawaii. They got organized labor. 
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Mr. Poaace. I am asking: Prices are higher in Hawaii than Cali- 
fornia ? 

Father McCuLLoven. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And wages are higher, and it is true the world over, 
prices are higher in Texas than they are in Mexico, and wages are 
higher in Texas than Mexico, and if you want to raise agric ‘ultural 
wages, and I agree with you I would like to see them raised, but I want 
to see them raised only when the farmer can pay it. 

We heard a lot of talk this morning from these people saying we 
ought to reduce farm prices. I want it perfectly clear I am not in 
favor of reducing farmer’s income. I think in some instances where, 
by reducing the price, if you make it up in another way, you can afford 
to do it, but the farmer income ought not to be reduced, and if it is, 
all the laws in the world are not going to keep farm wages up. I plead 
with you to get out and touch the root of this thing instead of treating 
the symptoms, and if you devote your great talents to trying to get 
farm income up it will raise farm wages. 

Father McCut.ouen. One of the ways of getting farm income up is 
raising farm wages. That is proposed by farm economists, as it has 
happened in industry. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s get back to the wage. The wage is negotiated 
in the contract, and the contracts are negotiated pursuant to inter- 
national agreements. 

Father McCuL.toucn. Men don’t negotiate it. 

The Cuainman. The Government does it. 

Mather McCut.ouen. Is that the way things should be done? 

The Cuarrman. If the contract is unfair, then the United States 
Government has its responsibility. The contract is mi ide for the one 
purpose of providing minimum standards for the workers and a great 
deal of protection which the worker would not have otherwise. I 
would like to ask you this: Look at this list. I don’t identify anybody 
on here who would be classified as an employee, and I appreciate your 
position as a clergyman in being interested in these, we will say, under- 
privileged nationalists, or underprivileged Americans. I think that 
we are doing something—when we talk about this law, or bring this 
law before Congress—which would improve a situation that was de- 
plorable and intoler ‘able in this country in days before we had the law. 
Since I hi ce been chairman of this committee I haven’t had any com- 
plaints. I don’t think I have received a single one from any Mexican 
nationalist or from any organization representing a Mexican nation- 
alist. We shall go from here to El Centro tomorrow, and if you have 
a friend in that part of the State who has any information he could 
present to this committee showing these contracts are unethical or 
should be improved, we would be very glad to hear it. We came here 
to determine whether or not this law should be continued or aban- 
doned. 

Father McCun.ioven. I think we sort of accept the fact that it isn’t 
going to a abandoned, so then we ask in there for some work on that 
section 203. In other words, clarifying what is a reasonable effort to 
obtain oe al help. I maintain that just registering come March by 
saying, “We need 5,000 asparagus wor kers, and get them,” and the 

arm Placement. Office puts a little ad in the paper, and the fact that 
the re doesn’t flow into the agricultural office 5,000 workers, is the asso- 
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ciation then to say, and is the Farm Placement Service to say there is 
a shortage of workers, that that is not a reasonable effort. I think if 
the asparagus growers or any other growers know in December they are 
going to need 5,000 workers, there should be some work done before 
that time to try to offer employment to domestic workers, the terms and 
conditions acceptable to domestic workers. 

The CHatrman. I think somebody made the statement here that 
these Mexican workers cost the employers from $18 up to as much as 
$50 per person. I can’t conceive why an American employer would 
be willing to pay $18 or $25 or $50 to get a Mexican national if he 
had a local person available. 

Father McCut.oven. Because he gets more work out of the Mexican 
national and more reliable work. 

The Cuarrman. I think your answer is correct; the employer does 
get more work out of the national. 

Father McCutvoven. But has he got a right to expect that much 
work ¢ 

The CHarrMan. He is paying that price. 

Father McCut.ioven. The whole thing behind the labor movement 
is the social development of what a workday was and the conditions. 

The CHatrman. I want to agree with you on the overall picture. 
It is a disgrace to our agricultur: al economy that we find ourselves 
in this position. You go : back to the days of the wetbacks and the 
population zooming from one end of the country to the other, = 
people sleeping on canal banks, and the home life was disrupted, s 
that I think the time will come someday when your view might pre. 
vail and we will do away with this migrant labor, and I think there is 
a feeling we have to have it. We don’t have it in my community. 
The landlords provide the houses and fuel and everything else, and 
maintain the premises and keep the workers there year round and, 
of course, we lose money on it. We could probably get by cheaper with 
migrant labor coming in there but someday we shall remedy it, but 
in the immediate future all we can do is hold to the law. 

Father McCutiouen. That is what I suggested. The suggestion I 
made there is that we would like to see the thing changed and expect 
a little bit more out of the grower. 

Mr. Garuines. Father McCullough, I see that the crux of your 
argument is that reasonable effort to attract these workers should be 
made at the local level. 

Father McCutxoven. Right. 

Mr. Garurnes. I would like to pass on to you the situation that 
exists In my own State of Arkansas, and we are about 1,000 miles 
from the border. The effort is made, and we pay an awful price to 
get these workers up there. That transportation cost is mighty heavy, 
and we have to pay for the insurance policy and we have to feed them 
going back and forth and send them back to the border when the 
contract is over, which is a short time. Here, they use them many 
months of the year. It is important to have the workers when the 
lemons are ripe and ready for harvest. You have to have somebody 
put them in the box and take them to the shed. Here is what they do 
there: We put it on the bulletin boards and in the paper and preach 
it from the pulpit in these colored churches the need for the workers. 
We need somebody to harvest this cotton crop, and they do every- 
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thing possible to let that word get around all over the community that 
the laborers are needed and badly needed, and we scatter around over 
the hill country and move out 40 and 50 miles and go to the city and 
emphasize it. We do everything possible but yet we have to go to 
Mexico in order to get this work done. 

Father McCutxiouecn. If you do everything possible, that is a dif- 
ferent situation than what I see. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Father. We shall call on 
Paul Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL THOMPSON, RIVERSIDE COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Pact THomeson. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Paul Thompson. I am a grower of feed grains: 
wheat, a so-called basic crop, and oats and barley. I wish to pre- 
sent a farmer’s viewpoint of why the Government’s agricultural pro- 
grams affecting grains have failed to achieve their objectives in this 
section of the country. 

A very large percent of the grain grown in this section of the 
State is dry farmed. We raise I crop in 2 years, practicing a sum- 
mer fallow and grain rotation. It is a practice followed not only in 
this section of the country, but is a program followed in a large 
area of the Great Plains States and the Pacific Northwest. 

The Government programs in the past have been projected to the 
farmers on an annual basis, often changing from year to year, and on 
too short a notice for the farmer to effectively cooperate. 

The planning and preparing the soil for a crop has extended over a 
period of a year before the land is seeded for a crop to be harvested 
the following year. In the past we have pl unned a crop and worked 
the ground from Janu: iry to September. Then the finest rnment comes 
out with a program to reduce the production of wheat. It is then 
very often diflic ‘ult for us to fully cooperate. 

The land that is in summer fallow is bare, and must be planted to 
some crop; if not wheat, to feed grains, to prevent erosion when 
winter rains come. Experience has proved cereal ovis will give a 
protective cover quicker than any other C\ pe of vevetat ion, Legumes 
grow too slowly in the winter season. 

I believe that the principles of the soll bank, both the acreage re- 
serve and the conservation reserve, had, and still have merit if the 
farmer is given at least a year to plan his operations to enter into 
the program. Then instead of starting a summer fallow program in 
January and investing from $15 to $20 per acre in cultivation costs, 
which will about equal the soil bank payment on the acreage reserve, 
the land could be left idle with a natural cover on it to protect it from 
rain and wind erosion. 

To be really effective I don’t see how surpluses can be controlled 
by attempting only the basics, without some control on competing 
crops. If a farmer’s allotment on a basic is cut severely he will natu- 
rally shift to one or more of the competing fionbasic crops. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. TI ap- 
preciate your appearance. Mr. Douglas Nance. 
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STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS NANCE, FARMER, IN COACHELLA 
VALLEY 


Mr. Nance. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Doug: as Nance, and I am a farmer in the Coachella Valley. I wish 
to read this statement in regard to import: ititon of foreign veget: ables. 

The production of winter and spring vegetables such as tomatoes, 
squash, eggplant, peppers, green beans, onions, corn, and so forth, is an 
important segment of the agricultural economy of Riverside County, 
especially in the Coachella Valley and in the Palo Verde Valley. 

The following comparisons are given to indicate what is taking 
place in Coachella Valley. In 1950 the farmed acreage was 29,961 
acres; in 1957 the farmed acreage was 49,905 acres. This amounts to 
an increase of over 60 percent. The acreage in vegetables in 1950 
was 10,577, against 11,266 acres in 1957, or almost no increase. Here 
is what happened in certain vegetable crops: 


1950 acres | 1957 acres 


Green beans Lauknaetanweamae ; Beveen ites eee oubeee 1, 413 445 
ON es se Ji sa . ; hak ‘ ile ies iottaws 5, 670 4, 087 
Cucumbers...- ahaa ea iaeimibeaal anaes aka ia re tare ety eigdaai toh | 68 0 


Our competition is chiefly from Mexico where the costs of produc- 
tion are low, especially the cost of labor. Vast acreages are being 
opened for farming in Mexico. What produce that is now coming to 
the United States is a small part of that which will be coming in 
during the next few years. It is largely United States capital that is 
developing the farms of Mexico. The produce pe ae in the terminal 
markets who were financing vegetable growers in Coachella Valley 
(as well as Imperial and San Diego) no longer fins ince certain crops 
here and now invest their money in Mexico. 

The following excerpt is taken from the Packer, the national 
weekly of the produce industry, dated January 25, 1958: 


Tue Seconp ANNUAL TrIBOLET AsSocraTEes’ Tour OF CULIACAN VALLEY 
VEGETABLE OPERATIONS 


Point of the trip was to give the viewers a firsthand impression of the 
progress being made in scientific vegetable producing in the entire Culiacan 
Valley in general and on the Tribolet Associates project in particular. 

It should be noted that while stake-grown vine-ripened tomatoes are currently, 
because of the present short supply of the product, the bright start in the Tribolet 
vegetable offering, other commodities moving in volume at the present time 
includes beans, sweet corn, and cucumbers. 

Tour party personnel: Norman H. Bolstad, Vons Grocery, Los Angeles; Pat 
Cannon, Los Angeles distributor ; Bill Cash, the Shopping Bag stores, Los Angeles ; 
John Cloud, Cloud & Hatton, Kansas City; Denny Donovan, Nash De Camp Co., 
Los Angeles; Chuck Emmons, Mayfair Markets, Los Angeles; Jack Hodges, Vons 
Grocery, Los Angeles; Morris Jordan, United Motors Lines, Los Angeles; Irving 
Kaslow, United Produce of Phoenix, Ariz.; R. C. Mills, Mills Brokerage Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Frank M. Rial, Ralph’s Grocery Co. chain, Los Angeles; Ralph 
Rothass, Trailmobile, Inc., Berkeley, Calif.: Erwin Rupers, Trailmobile, Inc.; 
Stephen Tinney, Jr., Tinny Produce Co., Houston, Tex.; Dick Whiting, editor, 
the Packer, Kansas City; Deno Ghelardi, Berti Produce Co., San Francisco; 
Elmer Greenburg, Greenburg Fruit Co., Omaha, Nebr.; Walter B. Havekorst, 
Bank of America, Long Beach branch; Homer Harris, secretary, Associated Pro- 
duce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles. 
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Saturday morning was spent in a tour of the Tribolet acreages, which are cur- 
rently producing from 7 to 10 35,000-pound trailer loads of tomatoes, beans, corn, 
and cucumbers a week, all Tribolet shipments moving to Los Angeles (1,200 miles 
away) via United Motor Lines. Full seasonal capacity at peak of production 
is up to 10 such loads each day. The trip to Los Angeles takes around 32 hours. 
Culican is also served by railroad, and many reefer cars of vegetables move 
annually. 

Various other vegetables, in addition to those moving at this time, are pro- 
duced in season, also cantaloups and watermelons. Stress throughout is on 
quality crops, with every facet of scientific farming utilized to the fullest. 

The Culiacan Valley probably has about 215,000 acres under cultivation, which 
means under irrigation, at the present time, but its future possibilities are about 
unlimited, dependent only upon water for irrigation. There are 2 dams storing 
up water for the valley now, with a third under construction to be complete in 
a year, or possibly two, but there are 9 rivers flowing through the approximately 
60-mile-long by 50-mile-wide valley; so, limited only by dam construction, the 
possibilities for future expansion in vegetable production are endless. 

We are alarmed at the tremendous increases in vegetable production 
in Mexico, not so much for this year as in the years to come. The 
only limiting factor is water and dams are being built to take care 
of the irrigation needs. Culiacan Valley of Mexico may be compared 
to the San Joaquin Valley of California, and Culiacan is only one of 
many areas capable of growing great quantities of produce. 

We are not in a position to offer remedial measures. Our purpose 
is to present the problem and to give testimony. We are looking to 
your committee to suggest the course of action to be taken. 

That is the end of the prepared statement. Since that was prepared 
I got out of the more recent issue of the Packer magazine about the 
vegetable dealer, and I want to read one sentence: 

Through Thursday, the season’s total was 3,114 cars compared to 2,534 on the 
same date last year. 

I merely put that in to emphasize what I have been stating. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Nance. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Nance, does this Mexican production go only into 
California or does it go into other States? 

Mr. Nance. It goes into the whole United States. It comes into 
Nogales, where it is coming through to California and Los Angeles. 
The trucks are not unloaded unless it comes by rail car. Most cases, 
for the rest of the United States, it is transshipped and goes to other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Hagen. The impace of this is not solely on California but 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Nance. It affects all areas that produce winter crops. Florida 
and the Rio Grande Valley and Texas produce a lot of crops com- 
parable, and compete seriously. 

A lot of the produce growers in my valley and in other valleys in 
southern California get their financing from the commercial mer- 
chants at the te ‘rminal markets this year and recent years, and it is 
going to progress. They are finding it more difficult to get financing 
because that financing has gone into financing crops being grown south 
of the border. 

Mr. Hacen. Do these United States people get any income-tax 
benefit by earning money outside the continent: al boundaries of the 
United States? 

Mr. Nance. I am not prepared to answer that. I think they are 
more interested in having the merchandise to sell. Now, there is the 
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situation where one of them has been frozen out, so they are cleaning 
up. But to get back to this problem, they are producing that stuff 
so much cheaper in Mexico because of their low wages down there 
and in our valley it is produced and brought into harvet, and it would 
be about $1,500. That is to put it into harvest. They have to take 
care of it and plant it in December and handbrush it and it is hand 
labor, and when the freezing is over they have to be strung so the 
vines will climb, and in May they will be picked, and there is $1,500 
they have to get back before realizing a profit. 

Mr. Hagen. What does it cost in Mexico ¢ 

Mr. Nance. Assuming other things being equal in Mexico the cost 
alone is less than 10 pere ent because of the exch: ange rate. 

Mr. Garuines. The 29,000 acres in 1950, going up to 49,000 acres 

1957, what did that go to in view of the fact that you didn’t have 
an increase in vegetable produce ? 

Mr. Nance. A lot of it was planted to citrus and some into alfalfa 
and grapes. 

Mr. Garutnes. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Nance. That is about 70 miles east of here. If you have heard 
of Palm Springs, that is a resort town in our valley, but the farming 
extends from Palm Springs to the Salton Sea and on below the Salton 
Sea you get into Imperi ial Valley. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Nance. We shall now 
call Mr. Truman O. Garinger. 


STATEMENT OF TRUMAN 0. GARINGER, RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


Mr. GArtncer. Chairman Cooley and members of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee and Congressman Saund, my name is Truman QO, 
Garinger. For 10 years I have been a poultryman engaged in com- 
mercial egg production at my present address, Route 5, Box 166, 
Riverside, Calif. Today. I want to convey to you my thoughts con- 
cerning the problems facing the commercial poultry industry here 
in southern California. What I say here will reflect my personal 
views, as well as those of the board of directors of the Poultrymen’s 
Cooperative Association of Southern California. I am a member of 
the board and, additionally, serve that board as its secretary. This 
association manufactures and distributes feed to its approximately 
2,000 members, markets their eggs, and secures for them supplies 
needed in poultry production. 

The devastating cost-price squeeze has been keenly felt by poultry- 
men here in southern California, threatening our industry to its very 
foundation. Since feed grains represent our major production cost 
item, we favor more realistic market prices of feedstuffs to be gained 
through less protective measures on the part of our Government in its 
price- support programs, 

To gain better consumer acceptance of our poultry products, we 
favor ‘industry wide self-help promotional programs, carried on by 
poultrymen, financed by poultrymen, and directed by poultrymen. 
The Government can be of great assistance here by providing proper 
legislation that may be necessary to aid in establishing such self- 
help promotional programs. 

Transportation charges are significant cost factors in the produc- 
ing and marketing of agricultural products. The Government can 
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continue to be of great assistance to farmers through thorough analysis 
and careful regulation of rate schedules to gain a balanced distribu- 
tion of both raw and finished farm products, so as to make possible 
yrofitable endeavor in all segments of our Nation’s agriculture. 

The phenomenal deve lopment of productive skill on the part of our 
poultrymen can be traced, at least in part, to Government assistance in 
research activity. Freeing of our Nation’s people from the demand- 
ing job of food production | has made it possible for this Nation to gain 
a standard of living never before enjoyed by any people. Continuing 
efforts to gain more knowledge of produc tion and, especially, market- 
ing factors and the effective dissemination of this knowledge are two 
areas of proper interest for Government action. We favor broader 
research programs with emphasis on marketing. 

As the rural element of our Nation’s popul: ition continues to de 
crease, relatively and actually, it becomes increasingly evident that 
we need educational programs carried on both in and out of schools, 
and directed toward the gaining of more universal understanding 
and appreciation of the farmer’s fundamental role in the production 
of food and fiber. Since a flourishing agriculture is basic to our 
Nation’s success and well-being, Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments must not be pressured into unwise and inequitable legislation. 
It is important that the farmer and his cooperative organizations not 
be unnecessarily hindered in the exacting task of providing nutritious 
foods for the health and prosperity of all our people. 

Thank you for extending to me the opportunity to present to you 
some of the problems facing southern California’s poultry industry. 

[ would like to say, if I may, to Congressman Gathings, that I held 
classes in Arkansas for 12 years, and that while Arkansas isn’t as large 
as Texas yet I found some very fine and wonderful people in that 
State. 

Mr. Garnines. I am grateful to you. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. Eva Weiner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EVA WEINER, VISTA, CALIF. 


Mrs. Werner. Honorable Chairn 1un, members of the committee and 
attending California Congressmen, my name is Mrs. Eva Weiner, of 
Route 2, Box 1209, Vista, Calif. My husband and I, with the help of 
our children, operate an 8,000-layer Free h at this address. We have 
moved our ranch from Van Nuys, Calif., to Vista, yielding to che 
advance of subdivision. This saute migration, in spite of its exhaus- 
tive financial and physical characteristics is becoming a common oceur- 
rance in southern California. 

I am here today as the southern California poultry coordinator for 
the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, of 740 
Hilmar Street, Santa Clara, Calif. Obviously, as such, I wish to con- 
cur in their general statement, which has already been submitted to 
you, or will be, before the day is over. 

I serve as a member of the Board of Directors of the United States 
Poultry and Egg Producers’ Association, the only national voice for 
producers in our country. 

I am the secretary for the Palomar Poultry Cooperative, Inc., of 
Vista, Calif. Our cooperative serves our me mmbers with the buying of 
feed on contract as a group, sale of eggs on contract to a local estab- 
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lished dealer, cull sales, fertilizer removal, and group insurance plan. 
Our 70 members produce about 4,000 cases of eggs a week. 

While nationally the j income from poultry is ‘the third lar gest agri- 
cultural income, California is the second State in the Union in egg 
production for 1956. (California Crop & Livestock Reporting Serv- 
ice, November 20, 1957). We produce 7.4 percent of our Nation’s 
supply of eggs, and hold fifth place, w ith 4.7 percent of the national 
meat-bird produc tion. 

In California the income from the sale of eggs is among the top 5 
agricultural pursuits, with an annual income of $145,002,000 and 
chickens $49,544,000. 

Obviously then what adversely affects the poultry industry in Calli- 
fornia also affects the entire economy of our State. And, feeling sure 
that we all agree that no State is an island unto itself, what happens 
to poultry in | other States has a direct be saring on us here. 

Planned overproduction elsewhere, due to integr: ition, with its total 
disregard for supply and demand, in spite of the const: intly recurring 
freight-rate raises, each of which hurts us a little more, has a definite 
detrimental effect on us. 

We watched the integrated meat bird all but wipe out our local inde- 
pendent producers, and now we watch with both alarm and deep con- 
cern as the egg follows the same path. 

I am sure that you gentlemen have heard the pros and cons of verti- 

sal integration discussed up one side and down the other, but Califor- 
nia, being unique in so many respects, is also unique in the manner in 
which the integrationists hope to overwhelm us. 

Possibly, the fact that for the best part of 1957 California egg 
prices lagged behind the national average was not an accident. We 
started 1958 tying with the West North Central area for the dubious 
distinction of the lowest egg-feed ratio in the Nation (Feedstuffs, 
February 15, 1958, p. 100). 

The more plentiful eggs are on our local market the harder to find 
a dealer to handle our eggs. In such periods, a dealer is given to strik- 
ing a hard bargain, and rec ently this bargain included the stipul: ition 
of which brand of feed the producer should purchase, Then came 
“suggestions” as to what age to cull your birds. The stipulated feed 
is alw ays that produced by a national mill and one commonly known 
to indulge in integration in other areas. The price on this feed is 
invariably higher than for feed of comparable quality purchased 
from our local independent mills. 

In the brief periods of comparative good price for eggs, the dealer 
will even offer a premium of 1 or 2 cents per dozen for ‘the use of this 
stipulated feed. This is understandable, since the agreement between 
the mill and egg dealer designates a certain amount paid to this dealer, 
on a per-ton basis for “pushing” the feed. I suppose that one might 
even interpret this to mean the egg dealer is shar ing his “loot” with 
his producer. This is a form of integration a’ la ( ‘alifornia. Thus 
the independent producer loses his power to decide which mill he 
wants to deal with. The independent mill loses an account, and not 
because of any dissatisfaction on the part of the feed user, while a 
certain mill advances further on the road to monopoly. 

Another California variation of integration is the ready-to-lay pul- 
let market now being cultivated. Certain hatcheries, in conjunction 
with a given mill, contract out the raising of pullets. With an ever 
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present poultry-disease problem a market for these pullets can and 
is being found, especially since just a signature on a note is often ade- 
quate | immediate payment. The man ‘under contract to raise these 
birds, is usually a fryer producer who has been pushed out of his field 
and, having the ¢ equipment, hopes to retain at least the title to his farm 
by contracting to raise birds for 1 or 114 cents per week—and that for 
the live ones only. 

This payment ine ‘ludes labor, equipment, power, and all else except 
the feed. The feed is supplied by a national mill. When the birds 
are sold to the producer there are two requests: First, put only these 
birds on your ranch, to the exclusion of all other breeds and, second, 
use the feed the birds were raised on, And so another inde :pendent 
has started down the road to integration and sharecropping. This 
plan is backed by another of the national mills, also an integrater in 
other areas, and one looking for a foothold in California to strengthen 
their own position of monopoly control. 

A third mill has still another approach. The poultry rancher on 
the corner has been convinced by this mill to use their feed. A rather 
lucrative offer of credit played its part in convincing him. Once on 
the feed, he is asked by this mill to approach his poultrymen neigh- 
bors and help pressure them into the use of the same feed, for which 
he is promised a certain predetermined amount for each ton of feed 
ordered by his neighbor and for as long as this neighbor continues to 
use this feed. Caught in the ever tightening cost-price squeeze, this 
plan simply works to bankrupt one producer sooner, while the other 
hangs on a little longer. 

I wish to repeat, these plans, and others as well, are all the work of 
the national mills competing only with local independent mills, but 
seeking a base from which to further push their plans to completely 
integrate the egg and meat-bird industries to their own selfish gains. 

While this affects the producer primarily, it takes its toll in hatch- 
eries and mills as well. In 1947 California had 371 hatcheries, and 
in 1956 the figure dropped to 182. (Poultry and Hatchery Produc- 
tion in California Summary for 1956. Issued in May 1957 by the 

California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service.) While the survey 
of the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association as reported 
in Feedstuffs of February 22, 1958, on page 108, shows “over 1,000 
fewer dealers hold licenses in ¢ lalifor nia.” These figures are for the 
period of December 30, 1956, to December 30, 1957. 

Producer cooperatives operating their own mills could well be our 
answer, but in the recent period we have watched two such co-ops, 
along with independently owned mills, forced into a ponents where 
they had to sell out to the national mills. This, while the national 
mills are reporting ever-increasing earnings—one showing an increase 
of 13 percent for the last 6 months of 1957 as compared to the same 
period of 1956. 

Egg dealers have also felt the squeeze of “the big get bigger while 
the small go broke.” The USDA Market Research Report No. 161, 
issued April 1957, states that in a decade the number of dealers in Los 
Angeles decreased by more ths in half. Usually when an egg dealer 
gives up the ship, he does so leaving a good number of producers hold- 
ing worthless checks. 

Sonoma C ounty, once the “egg basket of the world,” and more re- 
cently the “fryer center of our Nation,” is now in a position to do no 
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more than reminisce. In conversation just yesterday with the local 
head of an endowed national farm loan organization, I was informed 
that fully more than 50 percent of all small fryer growers in that area 
are out of business. For the sake of clarity, “small” means 30,000 to 
40,000 fryers per year. Some few were able to expand to what is ac- 
eepted as the bare minimum of 100,000 birds annually, while most left 
for the city, swelling the already aggravated unemployment situation. 
They are renting out their equipment to a mill, hatchery, or processor, 
or any combination of these three at the fee of $3 per month for a 
20-by-20 fryer house. The producer who expanded to 100,000 birds 
per year is now operating under contract at 5 cents per bird. Barring 
all mishaps, that gives him an annual income of $5,000 to meet an ever- 
increasing cost of living, pay mortgages, taxes, debts, and interest as 
well as providing for his family. 

The egg producer is not any better off. California Agricultural 
Extension Service cost of production studies in 10 California counties 
averaged at 36.8 cents per dozen. Extension service representatives 
concede that this price is probably lower than most producers can 
equal, since the producers voluntarily participate in the cost studies 
tend to present their ranches a little more favorably than they really 
are. The last week in December of 1956 we dropped beow this cost- 
of-production figure to an on-the-ranch price of 3514 cents per dozen 
for large eggs, and remained below the cost of production until the 
week e1 nding . July 26 when we reached 381% cents per dozen. During 
these months we dropped to a low of 2814 cents in May and stayed 
there for 3 weeks, when we went up in price all of 44 cent. Our peak 
price was reached the last week in November and lasted for only 5 
weeks. We peaked at 4714 cents per dozen. 

Any wonder that California on a State basis shows a decrease in the 
number of farms raising fryers of 34 percent and egg ranches of 38 
percent? These figures taken from the agricultural census comparing 
1950 and 1954. 

We urge congressional consideration of this problem while we still 
have enough independents left in the industry to worry about and 
before the rest of us are forced to yield to monopoly. Monopoly ce 
stroys free enterprise. Monopoly eventually destroys wee on. 
I am sure that you gentlemen are familiar with the remarks of your 
colleague from Kentucky, and a member of this committee, on free 
enterprise made last October in his home State. His words describe 
our situation so well, I ask your indulgence while I repeat them. Ex 
pressing the desire to avoid controls, Congressman Watts concludes 
with- 

Sut free enterprise demands each individual be afforded equal opportunity to 
compete—it does not contemplate the enslavement of the small by the big—nor 
does it envision the disappearance from our horizons, through usurping processes, 
of our right, our opportunity to make a living on our own: neither does it involve 
depriving us of the pleasures and satisfactions we receive when the sweat is 
on our brow, the callouses are on our hands from the toils of our labors ex- 
erted in an endeavor to realize our ambitions and aspire ations-—-to be and to 
remain independent. (Hatchery and Feed, December 1957, p. 34.) 

As Congressman Charles H. Brown, from Missouri, chairman, Sub- 
committe No. 6 of the House Select Committee on Small Business, 
pointed out in his interview for Hatchery and Feed, February 1958, 
page 18, integration in any industry brings short-run benefits for the 
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consumer, but the overall picture results in a higher price in the long 
run. As Congressman Brown explained, when domestic oil was 
running out of our ears, the price increased twice in 1 year. Don’t 
let this “happen to poultry. 

As we have pointed out at the recent hearings conducted by the 
Joint Interim Committee on Livestock and Agriculture Problems of 
the California Legislature, poultry is a national problem, and while 
our State can help, Congress will have to solve this problem. 

The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee and 
the Palomar Poultry Cooperative, Inc., both supported H. R. 9380 
introduced by Congressman Auchincloss, of New Jersey. This bill 
does not call for subsidies or production payments, simply for curtail- 
ing the displacement of family farmers by corporate expansion. This 
bill simply asks the Government to set up the machinery for a national 
referendum and then supervise the workings of this measure. 

The United States Poultry and Egg Producers Association is proud 
to be part of the National Conference of Commodity Organizations 
and work with all other commodity groups toward a solution for all 
farm problems. ‘This is the first time, to the best of my knowledge, 
that the poultry producer was accepted into the family of American 
agriculture. 

We have reached the stage where production efficiency alone is not 
enough for survival. No individual inde ‘pendent producer has the 
resources to withstand the onslaught of monopoly regardless of its 
title as integration, contract farming, or anything else. 

We urge your committee to act favorably on H. R. 9380, or similar 
legislation. We further urge you to do it soon before the family poul- 
try farmer becomes extinct We still want to be on the farms to enjoy 
the benefits of such legislation. 

Thank you for your time and indulgence. 

The Crairman. We thank you for your well-prepared statement, 


Mrs. Weiner. Mr. Walter Zentler. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER ZENTLER, SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 


Mr. Zenruer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name - Walter Zentler. Il am a poultryman living at 4664 Francis 
Street, Chino, San Bernardino County. I am also the chairman of 
the poultry department of California Farm Bureau Federation, which 
[ am representing today. 

We do appreciate this opportunity to voice our views relative to 
current poultry problems. My statement today is based on policies 
adopted by the members at the last and previous annual meetings. 
The most recent annual meeting was held November 11, 1957, in 
Fresno, Calif. 

We recognize the fact that the poultry industry has recently expe- 
rienced some severe economic stresses which has been brought about 
by overproduction, underconsumption, shift in areas of production, 
ease of financing, and a basic change in retailing and merchandising 
methods and procedures. 

In analyzing these problems we must recognize that the poultry in- 
dustry is national in scope, and it is impossib ‘le to divorce one area 


from the basic economic influences that affect the entire national in- 
dustry. 
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Improved strains or variety of birds, a stepped-up program of re- 
search ; improved management practices; increased mechanization and 
use of laborsaving devices; and other technological advancements have 

resulted in the lifting of limitations in production. This increase in 
production -apabilities has been too rapid for product consumption 
to keep pace. 

To more clearly point out the problems of production and consump- 
tion, we might look at some recent. figures released by USDA and the 
Agricultural Extension Service relative to the California industry 
which we believe also reflects a national trend. 

In 1940 there were 15,654,000 hens on farms in California. Now 
there are approximately 29 million hens on the farms and these hens 
are laying 78 more eggs per year than they did in 1940. Figures re- 
leased by USDA for 1955 indicate that the aver: age consumption is 
366 eggs per year as compared to 397 eggs per year in 1945. 

The turkey industry has also exper ienced an ammniad production. 
The national output of all types total approximately 80 million tur- 
keys as compared to 33,791,000 in 1940. The national broiler produe- 
tion has also been materially increased. 

This increased production in all segments of the industry coupled 
with a decrease in consumption of eggs, and a shift or change in the 
areas of production (eggs and broilers) have created temporary prob- 
lems and a need for individual and collective adjustments. Many 
solutions have been offered to these omen, including mandatory 
labeling of the State of origin in some areas to a national production 
control program for the broiler, turkey, and egg industries. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation and its poultry depart- 
ment feel that—the restriction of trade by use of discriminatory laws 
between States of the Nation is a shortsighted policy when such re- 
strictions are designed to deny a market or to impose excessive penal- 
ties in the free movement of agricultural products. 

We believe that producers of agricultural commodities have the full 

right to label and promote their products in any manner not incon- 

sistent with legal and accepted trade practices. We do oppose com- 
pulsory labeling designed to show place or origin when such labeling 
is imposed by law to create a trade advant: ive or to set up a trade 
barrier. 

The poultry industry has historically been opposed to Government 
intervention, Government subsidies, controls, and price-support pro- 
grams, in the belief that they could best make the necessary adjust- 
ments without Government intervention. This belief was reaflirmed 
at our last annual meeting in November of 1957. 

To the best. of our knowledge and belief, existing control programs 
have not worked successfully and to the betterment of the producers 
of other commodities. We have no reason to believe that such a pro- 
gram would work for the betterment of poultry producers. Any 
program that limits the right of the individual to progress on his 
own initiative and merit is contr ary to our free enterprise system 
under which we operate. We are opposed to production controls for 
poultry and eggs in any form or under any disguise, since in our 
opinion, such controls are in direct conflict with the whole philosophy 
of free enterprise. 

We are quite concerned over the impact that excessive financing is 
having and will have in the future on the poultry industry. We have 
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requested that the American Farm Bureau Federation conduct studies 
in this field in order that we might better determine future policy. 

We firmly believe that the poultry industry will make the adjust- 
ment necessary to overcome the current pressure being exerted against 
it, through individual adjustment, organized cooperative effort, and 
through ‘volunt: ary programs originating within the industry. We 
believe the economic welfare of poultrymen i is and will continue to be 
competitive with other segments of our economy, neither guaranteeing 
a livelihood to the inefficient nor limiting rew ard to the efficient. 

We do not believe that any of the problems within the poultry 
industry can be solved through the channels of new legislation. 

Again we do appreciate this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee and express our views on these matters relating to the poultry 
industry. 

I would like to state I have been in the poultry business, living in 
this place, for the last. 30 years. I started very young on this poultry 
ranch. On the subject of introducing poultry to sharecroppers, we 
think that shows a lot of consideration by your committee. That is 
a dark cloud on the horizon as far as the poultry producers are con- 
cerned. We have had a statement that the cost of production is 
around 36 cents in the State of California, and we can find lots of 
producers with the cost of production of 25 cents. Twenty-five cents 
in the State of California over the period, may be 20 dozen eggs a year, 
gives the poultryman $2 a year on which to operate, and those are the 
figures we find in 1957. So on the average the egg industry has not 
been in too bad a shape. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. Mr. John D. Babbage. 
Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Joun D. Barpacr. I have some prepared material, but I thought 
I would submit them to you after my service of them because the pre- 
pared material are rather lengthy. 

The Cuamman. If you will do that, submit what information you 
have in written form so that the reporter may have it, and we shall be 
glad to hear you make your oral statement now. We are delighted 
to have you, but we have a number of other witnesses here so we will 
have to make as much time as we possibly can. 

Mr. Bassace. We just have one point to make, and it will just take 
a few minutes. I would like to introduce Mr. Bill Backtill, secretary 
of the Date Packers Council, from the Coachella Valley, and Mr. 
Eugene Jarvis, company representative. I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you and know the progressive work you gentlemen 
are doing in your respective States, and we are thoroughly aware of 
the national interest you are showing in coming out to meet with us 
today. I will include you in that, Congressman Hagen. 

I have one point to make, and I think you gentlemen can help us 
with it. We would like to recommend to you a specific change to be 
made in section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1935, as 
amended. This specific change has to do with the portion of that act 
wherein the meaning of interference with domestic marketing order 
and diversion programs by the Department is involved. Now, the 
date industry, as you may know, is an industry that was inaugurated 
in this country around the turn of the 20th century, and it was part of 
the United States Government's idea of dive rsifying agriculture in 
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these United States. The plants that were imported into this country 
for the purpose of starting the date industry were for the purpose of 
not only diversifying agriculture but were for the purpose of making 
use of land that might not otherwise be usable. This was land that 
now, as you know, lies in the desert area of this county, some 70 miles 
from here down in the Coachella Valley. Since then, the early days 
when these plants were imported and the development began in this 
Nation, the date industry has become an important industry to this 
section of the country, very important as some of the commodities 
that you gentlemen discussed this morning have become important to 
the communities with which you are partic cul: arly familiar. 

It is a romantic industry in two senses. One is that it has the idea 
of being something unusual, unique, and it is romantic in the sense 
that there is 1 male tree to 50 female trees, and there is quite a bit made 
of this publicity, if you happen to take a trip through the Coachella 
Valley. I think that is the idea in the National Date Festival which 
we have here every year. I think that is where the harem idea came 
from that they use for that festival. Our basic problem is that we 
have had the opportunity to present our situation of interference from 
importation to the Tariff Commission. As you probably know, we 
have what is known as a marketing order whereby we withhold from 
usual lines of distribution, 30 percent of the marketable date crop. 
That 30 percent is then diverted to a new use in order to have a new 
use for dates. One of those new uses that you may be familiar with is 
the Betty Crocker date bar mix, which has had some public acceptance 
and was of help to us. The diverting of this is a temporary basis, and 
the Department has paid us a 3-cent diversion payment if we sell this 
product in the diverted use. We have made considerable strides in 
that, but we find that the uses that we develop come in conflict with 
imported uses that are developed, so when we presented this problem 
to the Department of Agriculture they said, “Well, you are entitled to 
relief, in our opinion, under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act as amended,” and that is the section that gives the President the 
power, as you know, to limit importation in the event the importation 
interferes with a program in the Department of Agriculture. Well, 
we went before the Tariff Commission. The first year we went before 
them they said, “Gentlemen, you made a nice presentation, but it is too 
late. All the imports are already here, so there is nothing we can do 
about it.” 

We made a second presentation the next year : and this time a major- 
ity of the Commission, contrary to the views of Chairman Brossard, 
whom you gentleman may know, stated, “We feel that the type of 
imports which are coming in here don’t come within the meaning of 
section 22, because they were imports that have been coming in before. 
They were not imports that came in as a result of the program of the 
Department of Agriculture, but they were imports that were on a his- 
torical basis.” That means that we have the Department of Agricul- 
ture saying ‘th: at if a program of theirs is interfered with by any type 
of imports, that they feel there is an interference under section 22 
which can be remedied by Presidential action under that section. On 
the other hand, the Tariff Commission says, “No, that’s not the way we 
feel about it. We feel there has to be some new import that comes in 
isa result of a program.” Do I make that point clear? How can we 
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resolve what appears to be a very simple problem, and I think it is, 
gentlemen. We feel it was the intention of the Congress of these 
United States, at the time the Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed 
in those dire and dreadful days of the thirties, to provide protection 
for the backbone of American agriculture by providing that any type 
of import that interferes with the Department’s program is subject to 
action under this section of the statute. We feel that the Tariff 
Commission’s conclusion on this is entirely erroneous, but rather than 
try to fight this in the courts, as we were able to, on the basis of the 
irive of our industry, and the cost that that would entail, we are 
merely asking that the Congress of the United States at this session, 
either by legislation or by committee action, which may be all that is 
necessary to adopt a committee resolution, or take committee action to 
clarify the legislative intent of section 22 so that it will conform in 
clear and concise language to what we are sure that the Congress 
meant. 

We have sent materials on this subject to the California delegation 
and to the Arizona delegation. I believe Congressman Hagen has 
already received one, and we will give you the materials we have sent 
to the Congressmen here on the west coast. This is important not 
because of just the date industry; it would be important to the pea- 
nut industry, and we know it is important to the fig trees, nuts, and 
that group that is under the Federal marketing program. It is a basic 
problem, and we will have that problem before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, but we feel we should have the adequate interpretation of the 
statute of this Nation with which to operate. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Babbage. Mr. John 
McSweeney. We are very glad to have you, Mr. McSweeney. You 
do not have a prepared statement, do you? 

Mr. Sweeney. No. Mine will be quite brief. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee and our own Congressman Saund, my 
name is John McSweeney, box 8, Hemet, Calif. I have been a farmer 
all my life. Our main crops are potatoes, barley, oats, alfalfa, and 
alfalfa seed. As a potato grower and member of the California 
Potato Advisory Board, we would request to add in H. R. 10281, 
known as the Potato Grade Labeling Act, which we thing is fair and 
reasonable, so that any one who wishes to use United States grades 
on their containers must have those potatoes inspected before they 
are offered for sale. Nobody is compelled to use it, but if they do 
use it they must be inspected beforehand to see that they meet the 
United States standards. Also, as a member of the Long White 
Potato Advisory Board, you gentlemen probably know that Canada 
is thinking of modifying its tariff on potatoes. The new potatoes, up 
to the present time and have for a number of years, been tariff free 
until July 1. The Canada potato growers are asking that that tariff 
be made 12 months instead of 8 months, as it is now. California 
markets a large number of carloads of potatoes in Canada every year 
up to July 1. 

We ask your aid, if you can give it, to try to persuade the Canadian 
Government not to let the tariff remain as it is at the present time. 
However, if they decide to impose this tariff for the 12 months, instead 
of any retaliatory action, I personally—I won’t say this the attitude 
of all members of the Long White Potato Advisory Board—but per- 
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sonally I would wish that we took no retaliatory action whatever, that 
we simply recognize it as being a good neighbor temporarily mistaken. 

Now, Congressman Poage this morning, expressed an interest in 
marketing orders and agreements. We have one in the Long White 
Potato Industry in this State. Last year we inspected 17 million 
bags of potatoes, 100-pound bags. This year we have set up an adver- 
tising budget of $200,000 and also a research budget of $50,000, so that 
I believe that this principle of marketing orders and agreements “an 
proceed much further than it has at the present time, especially in 
relation to the perishable crops. Now, I would like to mention a few 
items relative to the discussion this morning. I believe that before 
we can ever have a sound agricultural program in the United States, 
we must have made one fundamental decision, and that is a sociological 
decision. Do we wish our Nation to retain its historical attitude 
toward agriculture? Ever since our country was founded we have 
gone on the principle that it is to our best interest to have large num- 
bers of independent farmers instead of a few great big enormous 
estates with tenants and hired hands. I think that the principle is 
sound. It was written in the Homestead Act and the Reclamation 
Act, and 160 acres in the horse and mule days was a very sound system, 
but with modern laboratories we should expand the acreage but retain 
the principle. In other words, any program that is designed by Con- 
gress for the permanent welfare of our agriculture should be with 
the specific objective of improving the lot of the medium-sized farm. 
I would say in general farming today, 400 acres occupies relatively the 
same position that 160 acres did in the horse and mule day. Now, 
any program, if we wish to retain that principle, I think it is sound, 
then that program should be any program with the specific purpose 
of promoting welfare to that group. 

I would lke to get into the cotton again for a minute. I am not 
a cottongrower but I would take off on acreage allotments and give 
agriculture express freedom of production. “Let’s assume that 30 
cents a pound represents a fair price for cotton. By a fair price I 
mean a price that will enable a good cottongrower and good cotton- 
growing area to make a reasonable return. With all acreage controls 
out, suppose the cotton price drops to 15 cents. I would then figure 
a three or four hundred bales of cotton is the more normal produc- 
tion. Of course, an average-size farmer, he can’t grow all his acre- 
age to cotton every year but will have to rotate in order to keep his 
land in good shape; and that on the first three or four hundred bales 
he then paid 15 cents a pound on what he sells and not what he raises. 
A farmer that raises things from which there is no use, should take 
100 percent loss, but on the next three or four hundred bales he might 
cut that in half and beyond that, a very small amount. In other 
words, let the large producer be as big as he wants to but not at the 
expense of the taxpayer. I think that general principle can be ex- 
tended to every crop. There would be a certain practical deviation, 
depending on the nature of the various crops, but the general prin- 
ciple could be applied. 

As far as the Mexican Nationals, I would like to state I examined 
our payroll carefully for 1956. Six percent of our payroll went to 
Mexican National labor. That is a very small percent. It is vital 
in this way: That they do work and cheerfully, and do it well, which 
I am sorry to say our local labor just about refuses to do. It is a 
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‘ather disagreeable job, moving sprinkler pipelines, for one in par- 
ticular, but they will do that work, and only 6 percent of our work 
went to the Mexican Nationals. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. McSweeney. 


“ 


Mr. W. E. Silverwood, do you have a prepared statement, sir? 


STATEMENT OF W. E. SILVERWOOD, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT 


Mr. Sitverwoop. I have portions here that I will give you and 
refer to others. 

The Cuatrman. Before you begin, I should like to say that we do 
not want to restrict any witness unduly, but we have 10 or 12 more 
witnesses and we have about 1 hour to go, so please try to keep your 
statements to within 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sitverwoop. I will act accordingly. My name is W. E. Silver- 
wood and I am speaking here as a director of the California Soil 
Conservation District, and I am also a member of the State soil con- 
servation commission. I would like to say a few words on behalf of 
the small watershed project program that we have. Incidentally, 
Riverside County is entirely covered by soil conservation districts 
and our neighboring county, San Bernardino, is entirely covered. I 
might add, for our good friend, Congressman Poage’s benefit, we 
very seldom have an opportunity to brag about Texas, but we have 
the largest county in the country, San Bernardino, just north of us. 
Knowing your extreme interest in support of districts and also your 
surplus equipment program over the past years, we want to thank you 
for the help we have had and what it is doing for us at the present 
time in California. 

I have a number of pieces of information here that I would like to 
leave with you. One is the copy of a statement that was prepared 
for another congressional committee, showing some of our problems 
here in regard to the watershed and the contrast to what we have in 
the Midwest. I have a little advance information. This is a pub- 
lication that is coming out on the 22d of March, put out by the Allis- 
Chalmers people, that will be in the Post, showing the support we 
are getting from the equipment people in this program, realizing its 
importance. ‘There is one also here from the Caterpillar tractor peo- 
ple, and we have one here showing the area where the first major 
district was located in San Joaquin. 

I would like to call your attention to the last issue of the Rotarian 
magazine. I would like to read to you what happened to the old farm, 
just one short paragraph from it, to give you some idea of the help 
they have had in some of these problems that we are all confronted 
with. I will find it ina minute. Then, I have a statement here, part 
of a statement that I would like to read to you. I know some of you 
are familiar with it but it is the importance of water in this small 
watershed project. Here in southern California, where we get 2 
percent of the total State’s crop of rainfall and where supplemental 
water 1s so important, it behooves us to make the very best use of the 
water that does fall on our local watersheds. These farm plans do 
that very thing. We consider, in the 566 program, of tying these 
plans together. This is the one the local farmer is paying a good 
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share of the bill. If you can find any other program where the local 
taxpayer is contributing a major portion of the cost benefit, I would 
like to know about it. For example, all of the Reclamation Bureau 
or the Army engineer programs come largely out of Federal appro- 
priations. Of course, reclamation does pay back on some of the pro- 
jects. 

The objective of soil conservation districts is to encourage all dis- 
trict landowners to learn the ‘various individual soil characteristics 
of their land and then treat it for its conservation needs through the 
helpful guidance of a soil conservation district farm plan. In the 
Redlands district in navel oranges, on a 10-acre lot, we have found as 
much as 4 different classifications. These farm plans provide for in- 
creased irrigation efficiency through application methods that are tai- 
lored to fit the water absorbing capabilities of each acre, thereby 
insuring the maximum coverage and maximum agricultural produc- 
tion with the minimum amount of water. 

These farm plans call for the use of new tillage tools that promote 
a better mulching and humus-producing methods on the contour so 
that each drop of rainfall has a much better chance of entering the 
ground right where it falls. Rainstorms of high intensity are then 
prevented from doing serious erosive damage, because runoff water is 
forced by contoured tillage furrows, terraces, and diversion ditches 
with control outlets to “walk” downhill slowly, enabling still greater 
water penetration while leaving the limited and invaluable and topsoil 
in place. Flood retardation dams catch and hold back peak runoff 
flows so they may drain off slowly into water spreading channels to 
help recharge local and downstream underground water basins. 
Please remember, runoff water caught and held back in upstream con- 
servation treated land means detained downstream floodwaters that 
could cause needless downstream destruction and misery, with wasted 
topsoil silting up dams and ocean harbors. 

Every time you see a muddy river running to the ocean you are see- 
ing golden oranges and peaches, red apples and cherries, loaves of 
bread and sides of beef going to waste that will never nourish man- 
kind. 

The soil conservation district farm plan treated lands are the 
greatest upstream reservoirs of all, because they will act as a giant 
sponge to hold a large percentage of their total volume in water, which 
definitely helps prolong the downstream seasonal flow. Consequently, 
this district watershed program benefits everyone because every citizen 
is dependent upon the careful management and proper use of the 
natural resources in every watershed for his future supplies of food, 
fiber, forest products, and water. The unsung hero is the soil conser- 
vation district farmer, who is personally paying for the major portion 
of the cost of this program, on the agricultural lands, that insures 
watershed protection benefits for 87 percent of the population livin 
in cities and suburban areas. Therefore, I contend that there shoul 
be support of this 566 program in helping us to get it past the road- 
blocks we now encounter. 

Mr. Hagen. I think I am correct that the President’s budget doesn’t 
treat this problem very kindly this time. There is no money in there 
for this 566 program, is there? 

Mr. Stiverwoop. After all is said and done, I think it is mighty 
important we take a long look. 
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Mr. Hagen. Isn’t that true? 
Mr. Sitverwoop. I really am not familiar enough to be able to tell 
ou. 
; Mr. Hagen. I think also there is no money in there for assisting 
the States, that is, new districts in getting started. 

Mr. Sitverwoop. That is one of of the problems we have in Cali- 
fornia, because last year we had 20 new districts and now we have 145 
and anticipate another 20 to come here, so that we do need some addi- 
tional technical help. 

Mr. Hacen. There is no money in the budget for that purpose. 

The CuarrMan. Dan Bedford. 


STATEMENT OF DAN BEDFORD, 0AK GLEN APPLE GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dan Beprorp. Honorable subcommittee, House Agricultural 
Committee, gentlemen, I speak in behalf of the Oak Glen Apple Grow- 
ers Association located in southern California. The members of the 
association produce the major share of apples raised in southern Cali- 
fornia. California over a period of years has averaged the fourth 
State in apple production usually following Washington, New York, 
Virginia, and ahead of Michigan. In spite of the fact that we raise 
from 7 to 11 million bushels of apples annually in California, the 
apple industry here in the State has been somewhat of a stepchild 
as regards to research and marketing attention by State and United 
States Government agencies 

An important exception to the above statement must be mentioned 
as the Citrus Experiment Station in Riverside has given us valuable 
aid on some of our problems. Particularly Dr. Martin Barnes has 
done extensive experimental work on insecticides for some fruits. 

We are opposed to Government price supports and control of pro- 
duction in our industry. We believe that our best interests are served 
by the full play of supply and demand. However the apple industry 
is falling behind in the demand part of the above economic law. The 
per capita consumption of apples is declining each year and our per- 
centage share of the entire fruit consumption has f: allen off as mark- 
edly as citrus consumption has risen. This situation we believe is due 
to our failure to publicize and advertise the many nutritional and den- 
tal health advantages of the apple. It is undoubtedly due also to the 
lack of eating quality in many apples sold in the stores. Great ad- 
vancement has been made in the production of apple varieties of high 
color but we need varieties of high color with better eating quality 
and storage qualities. We need immediate research in the matter of 
controlled atmosphere storage which keeps apples orchard fresh the 
year round. 

For the previously mentioned reasons our group is in favor of State 
or Federal marketing agreements that provide assessments for nation- 
al publicity and advertisement for apples and also moneys for market 
and production research. We are opposed to any controls based on 
size or color of apples as we believe that this type of limitation will 
not help the apple grower or solve any problems unless combined with 
a check on eating qualities. The consumer buys the best colored ap- 
ples and will pay a premium but won’t buy again if she gets a taste- 
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less, mealy apple. Repeat sales and good eating qualities are the core 
of our problem of increasing consumption of apples. 

Speaking as an individual “farmer, it is my opinion that agriculture 
needs less economic dependence on Government supports and more 
Government participation in marketing and production research. It 
is my belief that a fraction of the dollar spent in supporting prices 
placed in technical research to further the use of agricultural products 
as industrial raw materials would go a long way to solve our surplus 
problems. Our export trade should be pushed to its utmost limits. 
Production research should be enlarged to enable the farmer to raise 
his crops more economically. Industr y should be encouraged to locate 
in rural areas which would not only be of military advantage but 
would enable the small or low income farmer to work full or part time 
to supplement his too meager returns. Lastly, and perhaps most 
important, farmers should on their own initiative combine through 
cooperatives and marketing agreements to solve their particular prob- 
lems. Good examples of this effort are to be found now in the large 
citrus cooperatives, the various deciduous fruit marketing agreements 
and advertising programs, and the extra long staple cotton produc ers 
with their “Supima” promotion. 

It is time for agriculture to throw away the crutches and graduate 
at least to using a cane. Perhaps instead of throwing tomatoes at 
Secretary Benson, it would be more useful to listen to what he has 
to say. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We shall now hear from 


Mr. McPherrin. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT McPHERRIN, CALIFORNIA TURKEY 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Rosert McPuerrrn. My name is Robert McPherrin. I live at 
1443 Eighth Street, Riverside, Calif. I am one of eight members of 
the executive committee of the United States Turkey Federation, and 
one of those represents the turkey industry west of the Rockies. My 
prime purpose in appearing before you today is to ac quaint you with 
a piece of legislation that the turkey industry is opposing for intro- 
duction at this session of Congress, which fits a bill that was presented 
or in preparation for presentation at the last session, No. 5561, and I 
believe Congressman Saund had one similar, No. 5963. This bill is : 
means to enable producers to provide a supply of turkeys adequate 
to meet the needs of the consumer and to maintain orderly marketin 
conditions and promote turkey production. In this bill we do not 
Uncle Sam for money, but merely ask him for the means of helping 
ourselves. It is patterned after the one that the turkey industry is 
operating here in California under the California Marketing Act. 

In California the turkey industry has, 1 in the last 3 or 4 years, been 
able to double the consumption from 5 pounds to 1314 pounds. It 
also provides for the research, market research in the furthering of 
our industry. The industry has come of age in 1957, and as we have 
come of age, we also have accumulated a lot of problems. We feel 
that this is one means of solving our problem on a national level. 
As we have become of age, we feel we should have some of the con- 
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siderations of others of the red meats. We are now a $350 million 
industry, and inasmuch as we are in competition with red meats we 
feel we should have some of the benefits they have. One example 
that I might state, that would explain this, is that we have two dis- 
eases in turkeys. We have had no outbreaks but we alw ays have 
the situation that something might happen. As in the case of hoof 
and mouth disease, the Government especially provides funds if the 
cattle becomes infected. The Government buys that cattle so that 
the producer does not suffer an extreme loss as in the case of onothosis. 
We don’t have such protection. As it stands now, if the turkey 
grower has been condemned because of this disease, he suffers a lot 
and has to foot the bill himself. I would like to have your interest 
in this situation, and we feel that we should have some consideration 
on a national level to provide the turkey grower from relief in the 
event of outbreak. I cannot stress this point too strenuously, because 
this industry, getting as large as it has, we cannot tre at this too 
lightly, and sometime along the way if we do not have legislative 
means to take care of this situation, it could create a terrific hardship 
to the industry. 

The Cuarrman. You say there are two bills, one pending by 
Congressman Saund ? 

Mr. McPuerrin. I don’t think I covered that properly. To go 
back a little bit, at the national convention in Cincinnati, the turkey 
people from these United States, gathered from over the States, and 
gave the power to the directors, the executive committee of the Na- 
tional federation, to secure an enabling act patterned after the one 
similar to the one we have in California. There was a committee 
appointed to draft such a piece of legislation for consideration by 
our C ongress, and there was Mr. Sisk, who was ill-advised by certain 
people in this State who did not represent the total industry, and he 
introduced this bill, and it was a bill of a few people and not the 
United States. As a result we had to wait until our national con- 
vention in St. Louis this year, where in the interim there was a bill 
in the drafting stage, a proposed bill, which was introduced at St. 
Louis at our national convention, which is the one that the people 
of the turkey industry would like to have considered for legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Has anybody introduced that bill ? 

Mr. McPuerrin. No, sir. It is now in the process in its final draft 
and was read and approved in its overall form at St. Louis, and Mr. 
Parker, our attorney in Washington, is now completing the final 
parts of that, and there were certain additions and corrections that 
were to be made, and the bill is now ready. It will be ready for 
hearing. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, he is drafting a bill to carry out 
the recommendation of the turkey industry ? 

Mr. McPuerrin. That’s right. It is now in its final form and 
ready for presentation but does not have a number yet. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. McPherrin, Mr. Sisk and I have not tried to push 
that bill through. We wanted to have the approval of the national 
federation. 

Mr. McPuerrin. We appreciate that. 
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Mr. Saunp. Mr. Sisk and myself want to have the kind of bill which 
will be acceptable to the turkey growers of our district, that, we would 
support, and I know that Mr. Sisk will appreciate your opinions and 
your analyses of this bill. We will certainly give it that support. 

Mr. McPuerrrn. Mr. Sisk has been informed of what happened 
here, and we hope to let you gentlemen introduce the new legislation, 
inasmuch as you were kind enough to go along with the other bill. 

Mr. Saunb. Those bills were introduced, and we have the support 
of some groups, but we did not push it because there is no use going 
that far if we don’t have the National Federation of Turkey Growers 
going along with it. That was why it was delayed. 

Mr. McPuerrin. We have one now and it has the express backing 
of all the turkey growers, or at least it was voted almost unanimously 
at the convention in St. Louis, so this is the one that the turkey growers 
want. 

The Cuarrman. Charles Edwards. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES EDWARDS 


Mr. Epwaros. Yes, sir. I don’t have the prepared statement. You 
just heard Mr. McPherrin, who is a colleague of mine. I am not 
speaking for the C alifornia Turkey Federation or as a member of it. 
In 1954, I went toa meeting in Fresno where we had 390 tur key grow- 
ers. This is our most severe year in turkeys. Of the 390, 375 ‘voted 
for an enabling act and for section 32 to help us in the sehool-lunch 
program. There were 15 big operators. The turkey growers of Cali- 
fornia and the Nation are not adequately represented in this national 
legislation. We backed the Sisk bill which came up from Fresno, 
where the 390 backed it. We are talking about growers, and to offset 
what went on at the national federation, we are controlled virtually 
by integrated operators. The grower has gone out of the picture as 
far as representation. We have organized this year Turkey Growers 
of America, Inc., and California, Inc., 800 of us were not in the Cali- 
fornia federation or represented, and we intend to secure money to 
promote and market the sale of turkeys. We have been to the national 
for 5 years and we have sent our good honest dollars, and they have 
done nothing along the lines we want. We have supported in 1954 
the Sisk and Saund bills, who has spent 16 years in Washington sod 
who is adequately prepared to give a bill, the right bill, than some 
attorneys that have been hired for 15 or 20 years in Washington to 
write a bill and there are a lot of members in the national federation 
that don’t know what a turkey is. They have not even carried a load 
out. 

I depend on you gentlemen to hear the pleas of the turkey growers. 
Of course, Secretary Benson didn’t get to this section 32 because it 
went through on the national and he didn’ t know about it, and he had 
to apologize that year for not helping in the school-lunch program. 
We want you to know that we as turkey growers—that the Sisk bill 
and the Saund bill is what we want, and the reason the national has 
opposed is because they don’t like the idea of ae control. If 
you had gone to the Moor Park district and San Joaquin, you would 
see that we are in bad straits. 

The Cuamman. You say that the national does not want controls? 

Mr. Epwarps. That’s right. 
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The Cuatrman. Does your organization and association want the 
control on turkey production ? 


Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Do you have a well-considered plan to do that 
worked out ? 

Mr. Epwarps. The Sisk and Saund plan is it. Mr. Kurt wrote that 
4 years ago. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear your expression on it, but when 
the bill that was referred to a moment ago by Mr. McPherrin is 
ready to be considered, I think it would probably be a good idea to 
turn the whole thing over to Mr. Watts’ subcommittee and let him start 
hearings on those bills. 

Mr. Epwarps. That is a good thing, but Mr. Watts heard the hear- 
ings on the Sisk bill in August. At that time 5 ex-presidents of the 
National Turkey Federation gathered there. Mr. Adams gave me 
the opportunity of speaking in Cincinnati and said, “If this is not 
passed, I will lose $25,000 a year,” and Mr. Killings, who was our 
chairman in California, said the same thing. I think those two men 
are very close to what we growers want. I don’t know how Mr. 
Adams got by, because he was director of the national federation, 

etting in that committee room saying he was going to lose money if 
1is enabling act wasn’t passed. 

The Cuatrman. I can assure you we shall see that all suggestions 
are given consideration. Iam glad to hear you say that you have been 
able to work out some program for some kind of control, because the 
poultry people have been talking about that for years. 

Mr. Epwarps. We have the program. The national directors, 90 
men, go back year after year and they have 4 hours of discussion. I 
wanted to see what it was like, 4 hours of discussion out of an entire 
year, and that is very poor. When I was permitted to make my 
speech, 20 minutes, I was cut off because the executive secretary didn’t 
like what I had to say about the setup, and informed me in the mean- 
time I should not write a letter and had no right to make a speech to the 
membership, and we are fighting it because if the National Federation 
of Turkey Growers gets in there, and gets a chance to assert them- 
selves 

Mr. Hagen. I was present at those hearings, and I don’t want to be 

essimistic, but I will say from observation of what happened to the 
fil relative to potatoes, of a similar character, unless you can get al- 
most nationwide approval, your chances of passing legislation are re- 
mote. For example, we have two members of our committee from 
Virginia. Ifthe Virginia turkey growers are against it, they probably 
will be against it, so I think it is imperative you work with the national 
group toa degree. Maybe you can’t finally agree with it, but it is im- 
perative youtry. 

Mr. Epwarps. We have been working 4 years now, and it will be 5 
years before this bill he mentioned will be ready for Congress. That 
will just about put the turkey business in the graveyard. 

Mr. McPuerrin. Can I ask a question? All the information you 
just got, how is that treated? I challenge some of the statements he 
made. 

The Cuatrrman. I do not think we need to get into an argument 
here on the thing. 

Is that Joe Parker in Washington ? 
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Mr. McPuerrin. Yes. 

The Cuairman. He used to be on our staff. At an early date you 

may have the Subcommittee on Poultry start some hearings. Is your 
bill ready. 

Mr. McPuerrtin. In answer to that question, we had a meeting in 
Kansas City 2 weeks ago, and that executive committee does have 
quite a few members and they raised quite a lot of turkeys, but it was 
decided at that time, and we spent a lot of midnight oil, that probably 
by the time you get back to Washington it will be ready for hearing. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it isn’t the purpose of this committee 
out here to reach any final decision. 

Mr. McPuerrrn. It is that close to being ready. 

The CHarrMan. We shall be glad to hear anybody who wishes to 
be heard on the matter when it is ready. Mr. McKesson. 

A Voice. I believe he left. 

The Cuarrman. Harold Blatz. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD BLATZ, WEST END SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT 


Mr. Buarz. My name is Harold Blatz. I am a citrus grower and 
I want to make a statement here that I am satisfied with my citrus 
operation. Weare doing a good job. That is aside from what I have 
to say. 

I am dedicated to soil-conservation work in the State of California, 
and a director of the West End Soil Conservation District, and vice 
president of the State association of our conservation district. 

I wish to call your attention to the immediate need for a generated 
soil-survey program in California. These soil surveys reflect and 
provide basic land capability information for a sound agricultural 
economy so necessary to protect our fast-expanding population. 

This soil-survey program is a cooperative effort between the Soil 
Conservation Service, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the University of California, and the State department of natural 
resources, in cooperation with the United States Forest Service. 

The soil-survey program began in a small way in the 1930’s and has 
made some headway since its inception, but the progress has been in 
low gear and we should at this time give this important program 
high priority. 

The soil conservation district program in California is making fa- 
vorable progress with the help of the division of soil conservation 
and now has 147 organized districts and needs approximately 80 more 
districts to completely cover California. As new soil districts organ- 
ize, additional personnel is necessary to carry on the workload, “but 
the present mediocre budget appropriations ‘allocated to California 
restrict the possibility of ‘hiring the necessary technicians to handle 
the work. At this very minute California, under the State water 
plan, is surveying the water needs of the entire State and the possibil- 
ity of distributing water to the areas of need. It is estimated that 
80 percent of all water will be utilized by agriculture. 

The fact that soil and water go hand in hand is all the more reason 
why a stepped-up soil-survey program should be initiated as soon as 
possible. May I call your attention to the soil-survey maps before 7 
dated December 1956. The portions colored in red are classed + 
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standard surveys, which are complete. The portions colored in green 
are soil-conservation surveys, which are made for immediate planning 
of conservation work. The uncolored portion (white) is the area of 
the State needing detailed soil surveys. 


Total acreage within California subject to survey is approxi- Acres 
DONTE inte dddiildtce tinea et 100, 000, 000 
TRG. URW - COMTI E iii cede eens Bale sce 23, 000, 000 
Surveys needed—reconnaissance_____._____-________--____ ; 25, 600, 000 
uerere yt eens LIOR, C0G:) 8 ooo Sat yen ‘ 1, 300, 000 
IN Sod pebble lothendcnonicede pally hic thal mai eis abide mata 


Kcnocctan 40,000 0ee 
Acres of land needing standard surveys__..__.-__..___._________ 50, 100, 000 


The Soil Conservation Service, in cooperation with the U niversity 
of California Experiment Station and other interested agencies, has 
developed a 15-year plan for completing this survey. The plan is 
based on the report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources and was recommended to the Congress by the President: in 
January 1956. 

Now, in order to get the soil survey work completed within the 
15-year period, it will be necessary to appropriate additional funds for 
this program. In order to meet this schedule, it will be necessary to 
survey 3,340,000 acres per year which will require an additional 
11,000 man-days yearly or an increase in per aoa of about 40 techni- 
cians at an estimated cost of $300,000 per year, which will include 
salaries and equipment needed to do the job. This soil survey pro- 
gram should be given a high priority rating in order to complete the 
work within the 15- year schedule, and additional Federal funds are 
needed to do the job. 

May I take this opportunity to urge your committee to take the 
necessary action to secure greater Federal] participation in this all- 
important program. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Blatz. 

Mr. Hagen. This 300,000 figure, that is just for California ? 

Mr. Buarz. Just California. 

Mr. Hagen. I assume other States have the same problem ? 

Mr. Buiarz. California, unfortunately, is one of the States that does 
not have a complete soil survey. Other States throughout the East 
and South, they have already most of the land surveyed and under 
complete coverage at the present time. 

Mr. Poace. What States have had complete coverage ? 

Mr. Biatz. Some of the original ones that were instigated. 

Mr. Poacr. I guess Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Buatz. Rhode Island or Delaware. 

The Cuarrman. I did not know that Mrs. Thomas had time re- 
served, and unfortunately your name was left off, but we are going to 
hear you now. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. R. G. THOMAS, ORANGE COUNTY POULTRY & 
EGG PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. R. G. Tuomas. This is the statement of the Orange County 
Poultry and Egg Producers Association. I, Mrs. R. G. Thomas, hav- 
ing been authorized by the committee in our organization to pre- 
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pare statements for hearing committees, submit this statement for 
the Orange County Poultry and Egg Producers Association. 

My husband and I operate a sal farm of approximately 3,500 
layers at the above address. This farm has been in operation under 
our management and ownership for 12 years. We retail part of 
our eggs at the farm and the rest are sold toa buyer. We are mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau. 

The organization which I am representing has been very concerned 
with the falling prices of eggs and poultry during the past few years. 
We are well aware of what has taken place in the fryer and turkey 
industries. We feel that there is every indication that egg pro- 
ducers are now faced with the same problems that have hurt these 
industries. If proper steps are now taken our industry may be saved. 
This problem as we see it is: Are the independent farmers to maintain 
their independence or will they be forced to accept some form of verti- 
cal integration or corporation farming. 

By vertical integration we mean that type of integration which is 
being forced on us by feed mills, hatcheries, and processors. Under 
this type we feel that the producer would be merely a sharecropper 
or hired hand. 

We have only to read our poultry journals and papers to know 
that these industries have every intention of gaining control of the 
poultry industry and then on to other fields of agriculture. In re- 
peated addresses we hear statements that the poultrymen will have 
to submit to being told where he will buy his chickens, whose feed he 
will use and where he will sell his eggs. In fact, there is a concen- 
trated effort to make us and the public believe that there are only a 
few who are capable of carrying on agriculture. 

The main arguments for corporation farming, vertical integration 
or contract growing are— 

(1) The farmers’ risks must be lower. If the broiler industry 
is an indication of what happens under integration and we believe 
it is, we merely say: Our risks may be lower but so are the returns. 

(2) They argue prices to consumers will be kept down. Yet 
these same businesses have not been able to compete with smaller 
ones in the industry. Feed, which comprises 65 percent of the 
producers’ cost, isa goodexample. The large national mills which 
an and do produce not only feed but many other products which 
contribute to their prosperity have not been able to put out a 
better feed than our local mills, nor have they been able to com- 
pete in price and personalized service. 

We doubt very much that the producers will benefit from any of 
this. The consumer will benefit only during the time that integration 
is being forced on us. Once agriculture, poultry and all, are taken 
over the picture will change. 

A study of history has shown that industry in America and other 
countries which are free inevitably has taken this pattern. Big cor- 
porations and then big unions. As the unions demand more and 
more share in the profits taken out of industry the owner finds it 
necessary to increase the price to the consumer. We wish to point 
out that the same thing can and no doubt will happen in agriculture. 
Once the now independent farmer is reduced to a hired hand or share- 
cropper for the benefit of a large agricultural corporation he will 
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be forced to follow the same line as the steel worker, aircraft worker, 
et cetera. 

We do not wish to see the economic structure of our country reduced 
to just two forces—industry versus labor. We feel that every effort 
should be made to keep an independent agriculture made up of many 
independent farmers, and those independent industries allied to agri- 
culture. This group will serve to hold the balance between industry 
and labor as it now does. 

Various solutions have been offered for the problems of integration 
and overproduction which confront our industry. 

(1) We believe that financing in the poultry industry is unsound. 
Much could be done by tightening up the loans allowed by agencies 
which are loaning money on integrated setups. 

(2) If the present antitrust laws are not adequate to cover integra- 
tion and stop the monopolistic growth in agriculture we urge they 
be strengthened. 

(3) Another that seems very popular now is egg promotion. Some 
will say that we have no overproduction, just underconsumption. We 
agree that egg promotion is a necessity. But again, we point to the 
fryer industry. That industry has had a terrific advertising cam- 
paign on for some time. It has sold fryers. Production has increased 
and increased. Prices have gone down and down. Egg promotion 
could follow the same pattern unless there are some proper safeguards. 
Promotion without adequate controls will only lead to overproduction, 
low prices to producers, and make integration easier. Promotion 
with controls will allow for an orderly expansion accompanied by 
reasonable prices to the producers. 

We therefore believe that the best plan so far introduced is that 
offered by the United States Poultry and Egg Producers Association. 
It is now known as H. R. 9380. This is a producer planned bill and 
will be mainly producer administered. Unlike most control bills the 
poultry bill does not ask for subsidies but for the machinery which 
will allow us to regulate our own industry. 

It is true that under any control act the producer loses some inde- 
pendence but this may be a small price to pay for survival. We 
believe the time has arrived when poultrymen are faced not with 
whether we will be controlled but rather who will do the controlling. 
We firmly believe that it would be preferable to choose a type of con- 
trol that we can adjust from time to time and one that we can settle 
by ballot. With control by corporations there would be no choice. 
Once we are forced into this we are through as independent producers. 

We therefore respectfully request that this committee recommend 
to Congress that they enact the bill known as H. R. 9380. 

At this time we wish to thank the committee for having given us 
the opportunity of stating our views. 

The CHarmman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Thomas. Mr. 
Triplett. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY F. TRIPLETT 


Mr. Triptetrr. My name is Stanley F. Triplett. I am a farmer and 
have learned more about farming in the last 3 years than some of these 
fellows have all their lives, because I have done it the hard way. 
I have been losing money ever since I started. For 3 years, however 
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I was a president and general manager of one of the largest inde- 
pendents in the State of California, and I am pretty well familiar 
with the farm problems. I represent here today a small group of men 
who are dedicated to the farm problem. We believe in the soil bank 
principle, and while we don’t have time here today to go into this 
subject very thoroughly maybe I can breathe enough life into it that 
you gentlemen won’t forget it when you get back to Washington and 
get involved in that political smoke. The basic aim of this plan is 
to bring back the farm economy, that free enterprise, competitive sys- 
tem, and restore to it the democratic principle on which this Nation 
is founded. 

There has been much discussion on the merits of the fixed price 
supports versus variable price supports. We know from experience 
that fixed price supports, to be politically acceptable, are so high as 
to encourage additional surplus production. On the other hand, 
variable price supports can reduce the number of farmers and depress 
the value of land, but will not solve the farm problem. The whole 
farm program over the past 30 years, including price supports and 
allotments, Government buying of surpluses, marketing orders and 
all the rest, are nothing but a parade of quackeries dreamed up by 
crackpots and have so distorted the farm economy that if we are to 
survive, some sensible plan must be devised, one that will relieve us 
of these uneconomical and undemocratic practices, yet save us from 
the dog eat dog farming days of 30 years ago. 

I have to say in closing that the progress of this Nation, that has 
been made in science and medicine, and all the money we are spending 
on arms, foreign aid, will come to naught if we can’t resolve our 
economic, social and political problem. 

Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. We will call on Ray Reed now. 


STATEMENT OF RAY REED, CALIFORNIA HONEY ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Reep. I am Ray Reed, and I live in Blythe, Calif. I am a 
member of the board of directors of the Honey Association and a 
member of the advisory board in the State of California. Most of 
the remarks in this statement were approved at the national conven- 
tion of the American Beekeepers Federation last month. 

The economic factor justifying either one or both of these measures 
is due to the fact that Germany is the world’s largest importer of 
honey. However, the amount which they import is on an allocation 
basis of 30,000 tons yearly. When this quota is reached, which 
as of 1958 will be March 6, there will be no more imports into 
Germany until after the 1st of July when new allocations will be 
made. In the interval from March until July, several central Ameri- 
can countries and the Yucatan Peninsula of Mexico will produce their 
largest crop of the year. This honey is produced solely for export. 
With the major European market shut off, it was sold last year in the 
United States at a very low price which was the beginning of the 
decline in prices paid to the United States honey producers. 

Without question, the same thing will happen again this year, de- 
clining prices even further than they are now. Economic control 
of some kind is needed to prevent this. As honeybees are essential to 
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maintain our high economic level in agriculture, we must maintain 
our beekeeping industry. 

Another factor that needs correction, is the reestablishment of a bee 
research laboratory in the State of California. No other State pro- 
duces as many seed crops or fruit crops which require pollination and 
are distributed over the entire United States. Much research work is 
needed on the pollination of these crops and in the intelligent use of 
insecticides so that they may not be harmful to honeybees and other 
beneficial insects. 

Another item which needs research is the honey produced in the 
Imperial Valley. Years ago this honey was in great demand, in fact, 
it was the premium honey on the German and European market. 
Today, however, something has happened. The diastase content on 
which it was formerly judged is practically nil. It also has a posi- 
tive reaction for furfural. Research on this is needed to find the 
causative factors of why this has taken place. A bee research labora- 
tory in California is a must. 

Since the beginning of the price support program, the Western 
States have been penalized by a differential which was recommended 
by the packers and in the opinion of the honey producers, has no 
justification for the following reasons: 

1. Sioux Honey Association makes no differential between East 
and West in distributing earnings. All are the same for East or West. 

2. Most honey produced in Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho is 
premium honey due to water white color and low moisture content. 
Sioux members in those areas get a bonus of up to 1 cent per pound. 
Many of them really do make the full cent bonus on 75 percent of 
their production. 

The honey from this area also commands a higher price from other 
packers as they need honey with a low moisture content to pack 
creamed honey. 

As much of this honey readily commands a premium price, there is 
no reason to place a stigma on it with a price differential. 

3. Much of California’s production is orange, sage, and wild 
buckwheat. All three varieties command a premium price and again 
there is no justification for the differential. 

4. Furthermore the only reason for the differential was for consid- 
eration to equalize freight cost in placing western honey to the east. 
As most of California honey which leaves the State, now goes export 
to Europe, the differential for freight equalization is not in effect 
and therefore is unjust. 

5. Retail prices in the Western States with the exception of the 
extreme Northwest are as high if not higher than the rest of the Nation 
and the per capita consumption in the West is 1.9 times that of the 
national average. This again shows there is no justification for the 
differential. 

6. Many of the Nation’s fruit and seed crops which require honey- 
bees for pollination are produced in the West. In most cases the 
revenue the beekeeper receives for the sale of his honey is his sole re- 
ward for having his bees perform this service. 

For the pollination services the Western beekeeper performs for the 
agricultural economy of the Nation he should not be penalized just 
because someone dreamed up an imaginary line along the Rocky 
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Mountains years ago. Most large corporations no longer differentiate 
in their prices between East and West and it is time the Federal Gov- 
ernment put a stop to it also. 

Mr. Hacen. Actually, your remedy on the differential is an admin- 
istrative one, isn’t it? 

Mr. Reep. So far we have been going after that for the last 2 or 3 
years and we just don’t get any consideration there. 

Mr. Hacren. You mean the Secretary won’t help you? 

Mr. Reep. He hasn’t as yet, and it started out with three-quarters 
of a cent differential back in 1951, and it is now nine-tenths of a cent. 
Many of our industry would like to see a higher price support, but 
if it was used the way it was intended, to extend and bring the stuff 
into market gradually during the year, it would be a wonderful 
thing. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Ludwig Graefe. 


STATEMENT OF LUDWIG GRAEFE 


Mr. Grazre. What we need in the central county is a greater sense 
of responsibility. In the northern counties of California in 1957 for 
the first time since the great depression days of 1930 to 1942, prices 
in the perishable fruit and vegetable industry dropped to the same 
level or below from a cost of production standpoint than was the case 
during that disastrous period. 

Prices for strawberries for freezing dropped from 22 cents in 1955 to 
7 and 8 cents, at times 10 cents, in 1957, and in many cases were not ac- 
cepted at all, this extended into the Oregon area where as in California 
hundreds of acres of strawberries were plowed under, T. Kobayashi 
farming a little over 5 acres of strawberries lost over $9,000 or about 
$1,800 an acre, at the other end a large grower, George Hurley, farm- 
ing several hundred acres, and operating a large labor force has to 
get an O. K. from the bank when he wants to buy a steer to feed his 
laborers; for the first time since the thirties a retailer, Star Grocery, 
advertised and sold radishes and green onions at 1 cent a bunch and 
corn at 1 cent an ear. Tomatoes were retailing all over northern 
California from anywhere around 25 to 50 cents a lug box. Brussels 
sprouts went begging at any price. Practically the whole crop of 
pears in Santa Cruz County went on the ground in 1957 and were 
never harvested. In 1956 with plums selling for from 25 to 29 cents 
a pound in 2 large chainstores Charlie Bella and Brice Brown re- 
ceived less than 14 cents a box for their plums. I, marketing my own 
barely got back my picking costs of 50 cents a packed out box. 

In the Washington area byproduct apples sold for from $3 to $5 a 
ton and were hauled all the way to Watsonville to be delivered, far 
below the cost-of-production figures. In the Santa Clara Valley, pears 
dropped $15 to $20 a ton, apricots as much as $40 a ton, and size and 
quality requirements further reduced income. In the San Joaquin 
area peaches were at a reduced price and a large part of the crop went 
on the ground. In the spring of 1957 in the Bakersfield area potatoes 
were selling as low as $1 a sack and even the peddlers were complain- 
ing that they couldn’t make any money. Within a radius of 1 mile 
from my home in Santa Cruz County 3 poultrymen went broke. One 
dies 6 months later, 1 went into construction work and 1 is driving 
large road equipment in the Santa Barbara area. These men, es- 
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ecially the younger ones, used to working hard for from 12 to 14 
Soars a day, have no difficulty in supplanting men used to a 40-hour 
week and compound unemployment in other fields. Tom Kobayashi 
was picking apples for me and others in his field were hunting out- 
side employment and supplanting itinerant workers. Experience has 

taught me that when these things occur here at home they are also 
happening elsewhere in the Nation and accumulative effects are 
disastrous. 

The tenacity of the farmer the world over is almost unbelievable. 
Americans are no exception. When good times come they save their 
money and when the decline comes they first live on their fat, m: aking 
whatever sacrifices need be made to do so, then live on their credit, 
perhaps selling some land to do so or working outside to supplement 
their income and keep their farms going, mostly inarticulate and 
helped by an occasional good income year due to shortages elsewhere : 
Such as ‘the present F lorida freeze which will help citrus and other 
growers in the rest of the Nation. The slow action of attrition goes 
on unnoticed often for 10 years or more before the farmer is bank- 
rupt. It is because of this slow unspectacular decline that that acts 
a lot as a cancer does in the physical body that the economy of a Na- 
tion can be undermined until there is a complete collapse. It is this 
slow, almost imperceptible and unnoticed or disregarded decline that 
makes it all the more dangerous to the body politic because no action is 

taken to combat it or to heal that important part of the economic 
body that is ailing. It is like the house that over a period of many 
years becomes termite infested in its foundation without drawing the 
slightes attention. The inhabitants in the upper stories adding to 
their possessions in blissful ignorance of what is happening below 
until the whole structure finally collapses and everything they have 
accumulated is destroyed and the whole neighborhood rushes to the 
scene of the disaster. Compared with the slow disintegration of the 
farmer let’s see what happens in other departments of the economy, 
quoting the U. S. News & World Report on January 10. A Mr. 
Mullin, representative, is laid off. Immediately the Government 
rushes forward with unemployment benefits; he might get union or 
company severance payments but by the middle of February he is in 
trouble. Immediately there are demands for public work, greater 
unemployment benefits, and what have you and he becomes worldwide 
news. 

The present recession in agriculture might be said to have started 
in 1946. I will quote from “the apple situation for that is what I 
am best acquainted with, though not all products may have been 
affected at that time. Starting out with a price of around $140 a ton 
at the beginning of the season before the harvest was over this had 
slumped to around $ $50. Actually there was no necessity for such a 
recession even though the Government had stepped out of the dry- 
apple market there were no other surpluses. Perhaps one man or 
corporation might be held responsible for one of the largest factors 
in the business. He stayed out of the market until everyone else had 
satisfied their needs. 

Then, because of the fact that perishables must be moved when 
ready and he was the only buyer in the market he was able to step in 
and satisfy his requirements at his own price. Having done so and 
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with his lower costs he was able to freeze out all of his competitors, 
and having established a price level they could not compete with was 
able to continue his destructive work out of cold-storage stocks, of 
which he held none himself 

It is interesting to note that although raw stocks at this time 
are much lower in price than they were at that time, retail prices at 
the present time are as high or higher than they were then. One 
of the first things that happens in the perishable when there is a reces- 
sion is that the best factors in the industry, the men who are interested 
in stabilizing and maintaining a price are the first to be eliminated 
and forced out of business, leaving the field to the irresponsible and 
the chiselers. 

Over a period of years a pattern develops in any trade or industry 
that can be definitely destructive to that industry. These we are 
likely to find in excess where an industry such as the perishables are 
concerned. I will give you some examples for before we can find 
an answer we must know the problem. 

Since the 1930’s a tremendous revolution has occurred in the 
perishables. At that time, and prior to that, the processing of food- 
stuffs was regarded as a method of utilizing surplus or below-grade 
produce, as such anything that was realized out of its sale by the 
farmer was regarded as salvage and the main income to return 
profit and costs was the green-fruit market. 

Since then, with tremendous increase in the use of canned and 
frozen foods this rule has been reversed and today it is the so-called 
byproducts industry that is supreme. In other words, the dog that 
wagged the tail has shrunk to such a degree that the tail is wagging 
the dog. 

Today the canning and associated outlets have taken so much of 
the market that much of the green market has disappeared. Since 
the units that absorb these former byproducts are immensely large 
now and are serviced by growers from all over the State regardless 
of their location they hold almost the power of life or death over the 
grower. 

When the time comes that the produce has to be picked the grower 
must sell since his green market has shrunk and cannot absorb the 
large quantity grown; even when organized the grower must succumb 
to the prices offered by the canners or freezers or their auxiliaries or 
leave his product rot in the field, which, in these days of high pro- 
duction costs is unthinkable. 

There need be no collusion or outright price fixing among the buyers 
for the simple reason that until the dominant factors come out with a 
price none of the others dare buy for fear of being forced out of 
business. So, in effect, we have a monopoly where none seems to 
exist, and there is no free market. 

This is shown by the pear deal this year. A tight growers organi- 
zation that sought to stabilize prices, not to exploit them, found at the 
beginning of the season that two of the biggest canners of pears would 
not cooperate, instead they sought out all the growers outside of the 
organization and offered them the same price asked by the associa- 
tion, whereas they ignored such growers as had been servicing them 
before if they had joined the association. Pears are a somewhat 
restricted crop and the organization may be able to succeed. In most 
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other crops there is also always such a bellwether that to a greater or 
lesser extent can dominate the price structure. 

In the green market also great changes have taken place. Whereas 
in the 1920’s there were a large number of independents who, together 
with the few chains at that time, visited the market and selected their 
produce at the expense of lots of legwork and dependence on their 
suppliers. There was a certain pressure on these men to load and get 
out of the market, this has all changed with the introduction of higher 
standardization laws s, the larger chains, supermarkets, refrigeration, 
and market reports. Today’s buyers in the larger units are all top- 
grade men who never leave their office, they have at their fingertips 
exact knowledge of what their market will consume at certain prices, 
they know the exact line at which there will be a temporary glut, they 
know before it ever arrives at the market what quantity is leaving the 
shipping points. Given this information and with their huge refrig- 
eration plants they can come in or sit out of the market as they please 
and their buying power is large enough so they can manipulate the 
market to their own benefit. 

Let’s suppose you are one of the big buyers on the Los Angeles 
market and you consistently buy on the commission market. Supplies 
of tomatoes are becoming heavy and the market is nearing the satura- 
tion point at current price levels and you decide it is about time that 
you put on a sale. Your information is that there are perhaps 5,000 
lugs more coming in than the market will absorb. You know that if 
you sit out of the) market with your normal purchase of say 6,000 boxes 
that will make a surplus of 11,000 boxes or 6,000 more than would 
normally occur. So you call up your suppliers, but you don’t buy ; your 
suppliers who are receiving more than a normal supply and have been 
depending on your business to help clean up the day’s receipts begin 
to work. They know that more big shipments are on the way and 
it is never the policy of the receivers to stop shipments from coming 
in. They wonder if someone else has sold you at a lower price. Soon 
they are calling back and are cautiously sounding you out about toma- 
toes. As the da ay progresses they call up and ask for help, they must 
move some tomatoes, or squash or whatever there is in ov ersupply. 
After a while you eraciously offer to help them out, always at a price 
of course as a favor, not only are you a fine fellow for your help but 
you also have bought a lot of tomatoes at your own price. You have 
also broken the market, but you can rationalize that by thinking well 
if I hadn’t done it, my competitors would have, which is probably true. 
If by accident or design several large buyers decide on this maneuver 
on the same day a large artificial glut has been created. Or if a buyer 
so desires he can go toa point of origin and purchase his supplies for 
several days and by staying out of the local markets create the glut 
while at the same time getting his normal supplies. In the meantime 
what is happening at the other end, whenever the market is high and 
active a solicitor is usually at the door early every morning with a 
report to the farmer on the good market. 

As the market weakens the solicitor is conspicuous by his absence, 
he may call up and say the market is a little weaker but we are still 
getting say 6 of 8 cents, he doesn’t have to tell how many he is selling 
for 6 or 8 cents. It may be two boxes out of a hundred. Sometimes an 
irresponsible solicitor will continue to report a 6- to 8-cent market 
when produce is being dumped. He is paid on the basis of what num- 
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ber of boxes is shipped; that a large part of the produce that is 
condemned and dumped and loaded out for dumping eventually 
goes back into stores has been attested to me by men who have worked 
on the market. If the grower refers to his market report he is just 
as bad off. The market report for any day closes at 10 a.m. Sales 
after that are not reported and that’s when wash sales usually occur, 
I have bought 50 to 100 lugs of cherries on the San Francisco market 
for days at a time. Oakland also for 10 to 11 cents a pound and have 
not seen those prices reflected on the market report. A market report 
that says cherries strong, 6 to 8 cents can mean sales mostly 8 and some 
over. When the same say weaker 6 to 8 cents it can mean mostly 6 and 
most always under. Solicitors, if they want 200 boxes of produce 
for their concern, may call on as many as 10 farmers. If their story 
is good enough they may have six or seven hundred boxes at the next 
morning’s market. If not they may have nothing. ‘There are many 
honest operators on the market who try to do a * good job for their 
clients and, if talking direct to the salesman, a man has a better chance 
if the house he is doing business with is honest. Very often it is 
10 days or 2 weeks after the market has dropped to the bottom that 
the growers generally know what is happening. But by that time the 
big buyers have their refrigerators full of cheap merchandise and when 
the growers start curtailing their shipments the buyers pull out of 
their own stock and the market remains depressed. "Years ago when 
there was a lag in shipments in a day or two the market would 
rebound. Today this is rarely the case. Refrigeration makes the 
difference. 

Another destructive practice is the buying and pricing habits of 
the big markets. Here too a big change has taken place. In the early 
days of the chain stores during the early twenties, the chains, then 
few in number, were trying to secure a major part of the grocery and 
»roduce business, the perishables being particularly vulnerable, were 
ae used as loss leaders so that wholesale or jobbing prices were 
arbitrar ily forced down by the necessity of their competition meetin 
the lower chain prices. This philosophy has been completely changed. 
The supermarkets and the chains have a large investment for the most 
part. Interest charges and the demand for dividends are great so 
that today with their higher labor costs they strive to maintain a high 
price level and a reasonable level of sales. When the season opens on 
any of the perishables they usually start out at a high level. The 
tendency i is to maintain this high retail price level even when supplies 
increase and the farmers returns diminish as long as movement is 
satisfactory to the retailer. The result is that consumer use is curtailed, 
the wholesale market is constantly in a state of glut, and the retailer 

can buy on a constantly low mar ket. This is one of the reasons for a 
constantly depressed market. Let me give you an example not in the 
vegetables. A few weeks ago one of the large chains advertised picnic 
hams at 39 cents a pound. I bought one and had it sliced. A week or 
so later this firm had the same hams sliced and advertised as a special 
at 69 cents a pound. This was not a perishable but it emphasizes the 
point that if daily prices are high enough then the weekend specials can 
still return a profit, whereas during 1929 such specials were largely 
sold at a loss. The result to the grower is the same depressed prices 
and losses. 
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These are some of the practices that keeps the perishables at a con- 
stantly low level. Although in no case is there a natural surplus. In 
fact in case of even a small natural disaster such as the freeze in 
Florida a shortage is at once apparent and even this is today mitigated 
by the large stock of frozen and canned goods always on hand. Who 
then is to blame, the large food distributor owes it to the stockholders 
to return a profit on their invested capital. The buyer has to be on 
his toes at all times to keep his job. The commission merchant 
has the pressure of mounting receipts that he must move at any price 
sometimes, and the grower ia nature prodding him in the back to 
pick his produce before it hits the ground. Obviously then the ground 
rules under which we play this game is at fault, which dumps the 
problem into the laps of our visiting Congressmen and our State repre- 
sentatives who in most cases do not know what it is all about, because 
actually it is a highly technical and involved problem. 

In our college and professional sports we set up ground rules that 
are designed to make the sport faster, cieaner, and safer for the partici- 
pants. Whenever the offense or the defense obtain too great an ad- 
vantage and the game becomes dull and uninteresting we change the 
ground rules to restore the balance. If the rules allow of too great 
mortality we change the rules. We let a man be knocked down in our 
contact sports, but we don’t allow him to be maimed, slugged, or 
stomped upon. But today with our perishables we allow just that. 
What we need is a change of rules that will keep some of our players 
from being economically murdered and robbed. 

Talk to any of the large buyers in our chainstore system and they 
will tell you they are not interested in the price they pay for their 
merchandise, as long as their competitor has to pay the same price 
and that he can make a profit. 

After 32 years of intensive study of these questions I have come to 
the conclusion that a minimum price law otherwise competitive is the 
most workable, easily enforceable, and best solution to this problem. 
The following is what I believe it will do: 

It will not destroy the competitive action of the farmer. It will 
leave his status the same as it is now above the minimum-price level. 
It will spur him on so that he can raise and sell a better product so as 
to at least secure a minimum price while it will allow him to raise a 
better product to secure a better price. It will give the cash buyer a 
measure of protection that he does not have now, assuring him that his 
competitor cannot buy too far below him on the consignment market. 
It will protect the legitimate commission merchant from the irrespon- 
sible competitors that are not concerned with what returns they make 
to the growers. It will protect the grower from the irresponsible solic- 
itor that oversolicits and make false reports. It will add responsi- 
bility, causing the commission merchant to contact the grower imme- 
diately when the market is down to stop shipments and add stability to 
the market. It will allow the legitimate merchant or retailer to plan 
sales before the market has been completely destroyed. It will stimu- 
late buyers to look around for quality instead of waiting until the 
market has been all picked over. It will prevent surpluses from get- 
ting into the hands of peddlers and those merchants who make it a 
habit of scavenging on the market, since it costs just as much for a re- 
ceiver to handle a package that brings « few cents a pound as one that 
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brings more money, and as he sells on the percentage basis it gives him 
also a greater revenue. While it may not completely abolish chiseling 
it will hold it down to where it will not be ruinous. In effect I cannot 
see where it would harm anyone of the old guaranteed consignment 
pattern which guaranteed everyone a profit but the grower, and would 
at least give the grower the same protection that the other elements 
in the deal have. 

The Cuatrman. Are you saying in effect that you are being subjected 
to market orders and you were not given an opportunity to vote on it? 

Mr. Graere. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How could that possibly happen? 

Mr. Graere. Well, that is what happened. 

The Cuarrman. Well, they had to get a majority of the numbers and 
volume. 

Mr. Grarre. They took the majority up in the San Joaquin District 
and never gave a vote on it. 

The Cuarrman. You say they are not enforcing your order ? 

Mr. Grazre. They tried to enforce it. 

The Cuarrman. But they are not actually enforcing it? 

Mr. Grarre. They do enforce it if you will stand for it. In other 
words, you are under constant duress. You don’t know if you are 
going to be locked up or arrested or what happens to you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, sir. I should like to call 
Robert P. Luhman. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. LUHMAN, CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


Mr. Luan. I don’t have a prepared statement. I am represent- 
ing a special committee of the California Association of Public 
School Business Officials. I am superintendent of the school district 
in Imperial-Riverside Counties. 

I am indeed happy to be given this opportunity of calling your at- 
tention to some recent developments in the national school- lunch pro- 
gram which I believe will be of interest to you. 

At the present time our schools are having a very difficult financial 
time trying to operate their school cafeterias. Food prices, milk 
prices, salaries, operation, and maintenance expenses keep rising while 
our income for our cafeterias is gradually becoming less and less. 

First of all, schools are feeling the result of a restricted commodity 
distribution program. They are particularly missing the canned pork, 
canned beef, turkey, and ham. Although flour, cornmeal, butter, 
cheese, dried beans, and rice are good items and are appreciated, they 
do not represent the same value to the schools as the meat items.  Sev- 
eral years ago the administration proposed to reduce the school lunch 
appropriation because of the high value and volume of the commodities 
being distributed at the time. Fortunately, Congress restored the cut 
and the present situation is concrete evidence of the wisdom of that de- 
cision. It is certainly most difficult to operate a sound program when 
it depends to such a great extent on the surplus removal program with 
all its uncertainties. 

Secondly, as the school lunch program expands throughout the 
country, the $100 million must be spread thinner and thinner. The 
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number of school cafeterias has increased about three times since this 
$100 million was originally appropriated. This year the rate of re- 
imbursement in California is only 4 cents per lunch, and I suspect 
it is not much higher throughout the country. (We used to receive 
9 cents for a lunch and 2 cents for milk.) The loss of donated meats 
would not be so vital if schools had the funds to purchase their 
entire needs locally. However, with the small reimbursement a num- 
ber of schools have found it necessary to increase the charge to chil- 
dren. This fact, coupled with reduced family incomes, has resulted 
in reduced pupil participation in the program. Based on past experi- 
ence, we anticipated an average daily participation of 605,000 type A 
lunches in California this year. Instead, daily participation is only 
540,000. In addition, a number of districts are contemplating 
dropping out of the school lunch program. One of our larger dis- 
tricts, San Diego City, serving more than 13,000 lunches daily, termi- 
nated its school lunch agreement as of January 31 because of low 
reimbursement and rising operating costs. It plans to economize by 
serving smaller portions which will not meet type A lunch standards. 
I received word from Sacramento this morning that the Riverside City 
schools have also requested information on how to withdraw from the 
class A lunch program. Many school districts have been forced to 
raise local property taxes in order to keep their cafeterias going. 
Others, who have no more local tax funds, have closed their cafeterias 
or are serving very small portions of food and no longer participate 
in the class A lunch program. A great many schools have had to 
raise their taxes and their lunch prices in order to keep their school 
cafeterias open. 

The Cuarrman. You said that the Riverside District has threat- 
ened to abandon this school lunch program ? 

Mr. Luuman. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. On account of the reasons you mentioned ? 

Mr. Luuman. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Does that mean the schoolchildren are going with- 
out lunch ? 

Mr. Lunman. Yes—not entirely, no. 

The CuarrMan. I mean some may take their own lunches, but oth- 
erwise the children who are financially unable will be the ones who 
will suffer the most? 

Mr. Luuman. Yes. 

The foregoing leads to the point I wish to make. The school lunch 
program is not a grant-in-aid to education. It is an aid to agriculture 
as a means of expanding the outlets for domestic agricultural prod- 
ucts. I direct your attention to the fact that the school lunch program 
uses each day approximately 740,000 gallons of milk, 4 million pounds 
of fruits and vegetable, 240,000 pounds of butter or margarine, and 
740,000 pounds of bread and Seeil products. If meatloaf were served 
in every school throughout the country on the same day, it would re- 
quire about 2 million pounds of ground meat. Although these figures 
are impressive, the fact remains that only one-third of the Nation’s 
children participate in the school lunch program. Thus, a great 
potential for further expansion remains. 

As you know, the special-milk program authorizes the use of $75 
million in Commodity Credit Corporation funds for the purpose of 
increasing school-milk consumption. The special milk program allo- 
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cation to California presently is more than 114 times greater than the 
school-lunch program allocation. (California is receiving about $614 
million for the special milk program and only about $4 million for 
the school-lunch program.) Schools may receive up to 4 cents per 
half pint of milk in reimbursement for a complete type A lunch, in- 
cluding one-half pint of milk as a beverage. 

The special milk program has been very effective, and in California 
we have more than doubled milk consumption since 1954 (114,700,501 
half-pints were served in California schools in 1953-54 while 271,- 
009,312 half pints were served in 1956-57. One-third quarts served 
were converted to one-half pints). Why cannot the same thing be done 
under the school-lunch program? Why cannot Commodity Credit 
Corporation funds be used for the school-lunch program for the pur- 
pose of increasing the consumption of domestic agricultural products? 
It seems to me to make much more sense to reimburse schools at a 
higher rate so that purchases of meat, vegetables, fruit, poultry, 
etc., are made locally rather than using Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds to purchase, process, store, and distribute foods for school- 
lunch use. Also, a definite, guaranteed rate of reimbursement would 
be most helpful in the local administration of school-lunch programs. 
It seems that there would be far less surplus foods for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to handle if the schools had the money to pur- 
chase these foods. It has been shown in California that the great drop 
in milk consumption during summer months has been considerably 
abated since the initiation of the special milk program in the schools. 
It seems reasonable to believe that this would also be true of other 
foods served in school cafeterias. 

I believe the school-lunch program can make significant contribu- 
tions to American agriculture not only in terms of an expanded outlet 
but, perhaps even more important in the long run, as a means of ac- 
quainting our children and youth with a wide variety of foods and in 
developing a better acceptance of them. I therefore suggest that 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds be used to place a floor of at 
least 10 cents per lunch under the national school-lunch program. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHarmMan. One question. Are you saying in effect that what 
we should do is make money available to the school districts and let 
them make their purchases of food on the local basis rather than have 
the Government undergo the storage cost and transportation and 
distribution cost ? 

Mr. Lunman. Yes. 

The CHairman. Give you the money and let you buy the foodstuff, 
and it would have the same effect ? 

Mr. Lunman. Yes; and we wouldn’t have the processing and han- 
dling in between, and the storage problems on the Federal level. 

The Cuarrman. To some degree you do that now, but you say the 
Federal money for that purpose should be increased. 

Mr. Lunman. Yes. 

Congressman Hagen. You do that now? 

Mr. Lunman. We do it with the 4 cents that is now being 
appropriated. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. We shall now call Mr. 
Anderson. 
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STATEMENT OF LEE ANDERSON, COACHELLA VALLEY 


Mr. Anperson. I am Lee J. Anderson, Sr. I have been growing 
dates in the Coachella Valley since February 1920. 

I cleared and developed the land, drilled wells to develop water, 
and installed epee for the ir rigation of 184 acres of dates. 

To supplement our water needs the Coachella branch of the All 
American Canal and ‘distribution system was built at a cost of 
$96,500,000. Each acre in improvement district No. 1 is obligated 
to repay the United States Government the full amount of the $26, - 
500,000, in a period not to exceed 40 years. 

This 184 acres of dates before being developed only paid a few 
pennies per acre a year in taxes. Now fully developed, the county 
collects over $20 per acre. This tax cost is necessary to es 

county government, schools, water conservation, flood control, e 
cetera. 

A thriving date business is necessary because of the large number 
of people who are dependent on it for employment. Many people 
are employed in the manufacturing of the equipment and materials 
which are used for farming the d: ate gardens, also for the making of 
ladders and other equipment used in harvesting the date crop. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are invested in packing and processing 
plants. An equal amount is invested in packinghouse equipment. 

The date growers who have spent their lives and money clearing 
the land and have planted dates are now faced with disastrous finan- 
cial losses, because of dates that are being imported from countries 
which maintain a very low living standard. 

All date growers think that it is only fair that we have protection 
from the imported dates on a basis of what our production costs are, 
compared to the production cost of dates that are imported from 
abroad. We think our standard of living should be maintained and 
protected. 

The out-of-pocket cost to produc e a pound of dates is at least 7 
cents. Our farm labor costs are $1.06 per hour minimum, to $1.50 nae 
hour maximum. Abroad in the date-producing countries we under- 
stand labor costs are less than 50 cents per day. 

Mr. Chairman, the date growers in the Coachella Valley will appre- 
ciate and thank your committee in lending your best efforts to seeing 
that the date industry in the United States has its rightful protection 
against competition from abroad. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. I appreciate that state- 
ment, and we are glad to have you present it to us. Is there anyone 
else now who has not been listed and who would like to make a state- 
ment before we adjourn ? 

I want to thank all of you who have participated in the hearing. I 
appreciate this opportunity to have the benefit of the information 
which has been given to us, and I am sure it will be helpful to our 
committee in future deliberations, on the problems that are very vital 
to those of you who have appeared here. 

I want to recognize, before we close, the distinguished Congressman 
of this peer ict, Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. € ‘hairman, I think I will be right if I say that I 
express the opinion of everybody present, of the residents, and 
particularly the farmers of this district, when I say that we are 
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extremely thankful for your courtesy and the patience with which 
you have listened to the testimony of the representatives of the differ- 
ent organizations and the different persons here. I fully understand 
what a personal sacrifice it was for each one of you to come, and I 
will ask everybody to express their thanks to this committee, to the 
chairman of the committee, and have a great big applause. 

The CuarrMan. W e will stand adjourned. 

(The following statement and letters have been submitted to the 
subcommittee and without objection by the chairman are inserted in 
the record :) 


STATEMENT OF LIONEL STEINBERG, COCHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC F'ARMER’S 
ADVISORY COM MITTEE OF CALIFORNIA 


Honorable Chairman and members of the House Agriculture Committee, my 
name is Lionel Steinberg, address, Post Office Box 1107, Fresno, Calif. I am 
the cochairman of the California Democratic Farmer’s Advisory Committee. I 
am a farmer and I earn my living by farming. I grow, pack, and ship grapes 
and vegetables in Imperial, San Diego, and Riverside Counties. I also farm 
cotton and grain in the San Joaquin Valley. 

I wish to pay my respects to the esteemed chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, and to the other members of this 
committee of outstanding Congressmen who have come to California. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Congressman D. 8S. Saund, who is doing 
such an excellent job for his district and all of California, and to the Riverside 
County Farm Bureau, who have arranged this hearing. 

California farm families live on nearly 120,000 farms, averaging about 100 
acres of cropland on each, and they comprise about 6 percent of the State’s 
population. Agriculture in California is a $3 billion per year enterprise. Our 
California farmers grow over 200 crops varying from almonds to zucchini. 

We California farmers share with our fellow American farmers a deep concern 
at the present plight of American agriculture. Official Government figures reveal 
that our farm population, constituting 13 percent of the Nation’s population, 
receives only 6 percent of the national income. Net farm income has declined 
over 30 percent in a decade. American farmers, despite long working hours, 
average nationally less than 75 cents per hour for their work. In California, 
our farmers with large investment in land and equipment, often earn less than 
California farm labor which receives the highest farm wages in the United 
States. 

Ironically, it has taken a devastating winter freeze in Florida and adverse 
weather throughout Texas and the South, to bring price increases to California 
and Arizona winter vegetable growers. Our California dairymen and poultry- 
men are in serious straits. Coachella Valley date growers and San Joaquin 
Valley fig growers suffer from inadequate markets and foreign importations of 
an inferior product. 

Among the problems facing California farmers are rising production costs, 
shortage of farm credit, higher freight rates, need for further water develop- 
ment, and increased domestic and export markets for dried and fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 

These past 5 years have been lethal to the American family farmer and small- 
business man. Millions of them have been wiped out. The House Small Business 
Committee has warned that if present policies are continued—and I quote— 
“Within 18 years, all manufacturing business and most of the distribution and 
service of the Nation will be controlled by corporations having more than $100 
million of assets.” 

The chairman of this Agriculture Committee has warned Congress and the 
President himself that a continuation of Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
policies will mean bankruptcy for many more of the Nation’s farmers. Last 
week, 30 Republican farm Congressmen called for Benson’s resignation, indicat- 
ing once again that our Nation’s farm welfare transcends party politics. It is 
imperative that the Secretary of Agriculture, regardless of his political party, 
have a deep understanding and a warm sympathy for the manifold problems of 
the farmer who is caught in a vicious squeeze between higher prices for 
everything he buys and lower prices for everything he produces. Despite the 
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high prices that the housewife pays for the family food basket the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar continues to drop. It was 55 cents in 1950 
and it is down to 38 cents today. 

Much of what the farmer formerly received from the food dollar now goes 
to higher costs for labor, transportation and packaging. One of the contribu- 
tors to high food prices is the fantastically antiquated facilities for wholesale 
marketing of foods in virtually every city of the Nation—facilities which are 
causing greatly increased costs, undue losses, and excessive waste and deteriora- 
tion in the handling of perishable foods. 

They were talking about this archaic marketing system 18 years ago, when 
I was doing graduate work in Washington, D. C., in agricultural economics. 
While there I studied comprehensive Federal reports by William Crow, of the 
Department of Agriculture, recommending building of new wholesale produce 
markets in the major cities of the Nation. It has been said that these facili- 
ties would save the consumers as much as $100 million a year on our food bills. 
It is the hope of California farmers that the Cooley and Anfuso bills, insuring 
loans to hasten construction of these markets, will be passed at this session 
of Congress. These improved facilities are long overdue. 

While the American farmer’s efficiency is the envy of the world, here at home 
we face a morbid fear of abundance. Unconquered, this fear can become a 
creeping paralysis. It could well prevent the future development of our re- 
sources of soil, forest, and water, and thereby prevent the expansion of industry 
and labor opportunity. 

Our so-called farm surplus today consists largely of about 1 year’s reserve 
of wheat and corn. By the end of this year there will be a shortage of good 
quality cotton, such as California grows, and our total cotton stockpile will 
be well under a year’s supply. 

The entire dairy product surplus, temporary gluts in meat, poultry, turkeys, 
and fruits and vegetables, when they occur, could be disposed of in the Nation’s 
interest through expansion of the school lunch program and reestablishment 
of the Federal food stamp plan. 

I strongly urge that a Federal food stamp plan be placed in operation to benefit 
the aged, the unemployed, and needy families with incomes under $1,000 a year. 
I respectfully urge that Congress take cognizance that our school lunch programs 
across the Nation are being curtailed because of rising costs of operation and a 
shortage of Federal and State funds. In 1956, less than one-third of the Nation’s 
schoolchildren received the benefits of the school lunch program—and that per- 
centage is even smaller today. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has failed to fully utilize section 32, custom duty 
funds, to encourage exportation and to increase domestic consumption of the 
perishable nonbasie foods and specialty products. Where previous administra- 
tions used from 60 to 90 percent of the available funds for market stabilization 
purposes, Secretary Benson has left 75 percent of the money available for surplus 
consumption programs unused. This is of particular significance to California 
farmers because 85 percent of our crops grown do not come under the usual sup- 
port program and depend largely on section 32 funds for assistance. Full use of 
section 32 funds can be of immense benefit to California fruit, vegetable, dairy, 
and poultry farmers. 

Despite the excellent use by our Government of Public Law 480, which ex- 
changes American food and fiber for foreign currencies, there is still hunger and 
malnutrition prevalent in two-thirds of the world. Lord Boyd-Orr, first Director 
of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, said last year that it 
would take 10 to 12 billion dollars worth of food to relieve this hunger. He 
stated further, something even more significant, “* * * if food is not provided 
then hungry people will eventually pull down all the rest * * *.” 

Despite $40 billion a year defense budgets and a feverish race with Russia 
to control outer space, communism continues to make gains throughout the world. 
It is my sincere belief that our American farm problem can be fully resolved if 
we joint our farm policy together with our foreign policy in a dramatic program 
keyed to raise the standard of living and food consumption of the world. The 
potential demand of the billion and a half people now living on about $75 a year 
can become a literally insatiable market for the free world. American farm and 
industrial know-how can do more to sell democracy and to stop communism in 
Asia, Africa, South America, and the Middle East, then any satellite placed in 
orbit by either the United States or Russia. 
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Vista, Cauir., March 8, 1958. 


Mr. Haro_p Cootey, 
Chairman of House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Coottey AND OTHER COMMITTEE MEMBERS; As a family poultryman 
I could not get away from my ranch to attend your recent hearing at River- 
side, Calif. 

I heard that one man there made the statement that farmers could produce 
eggs for 25 cents per dozen in California. Why he would make such a state- 
ment I don’t know. Obviously he could not have been a poultry farmer. He is 
low by about 10 to 12 cents per dozen as cost studies in various counties of 
the State would prove. Actually the average poultry farmer would not produce 
eggs quite as cheaply as cost study participates, as these people are the most 
efficient and most favorably located farmers in the vast majority of cases as 
each thinks he could win so asks to participate. Many of them have a retail 
outlet for their eggs; many have isolated ranches with no disease problems. 
They are not a true picture of the average poultryman located where disease 
is prevalent and who sells eggs 100 percent to a wholesale egg buyer—at 5 cents 
to 7 cents below quotation. 

Personally, I am well acquainted with one cost study poultryman in this 
county. His ranch is isolated. He does not ever vaccinate for any disease. He 
never has any disease problems at all. He has a better than average wholesale 
outlet, 4 cents under quotation, for his eggs but he has to deliver them on a 24- 
mile-round trip 3 times per week. Incidentally, his delivery costs are not 
charged in his cost study figures (but should be). He came in sixth place last 
year—his best so far. I asked him why he didn’t come in first place as I thought 
sure he would, and he said he would have if he had only been able to sell even 
a part of his eggs at retail prices as some others did. He has no hired help 
to pay and his wife works all day, 7 days per week, with the poultry like he does. 
They are both terrifically hard workers—as any poultryman has to be to even 
try to survive. 

Contrast this with the average ranch here where the chickens have to be 
vaccinated 5 to 7 times, debeaked in many cases 1 or 2 times where C. R. D. 
is a problem, necessitating 3 or more additional injections with an antibiotic 
along with 300 grams of antibiotic in the feed (at an added cost of about $1.80 
per 100 pounds of feed) where the mortality during the growing stage will run 
from 20 percent to 50 percent where labor has to be hired to do all this. (Our 
own labor costs including insurance and social security runs about 4 cents per 
dozen eggs.) The average ranch in my area has to do the above and the average 
ranch owner has neither the time to enter the cost study or is willing to hurt 
his pride in competing with these luckier participants when he knows he’d 
come in in last place. Perhaps you gentlemen never realized the above on these 
cost studies, but it is so. I would say that around 90 percent of commercial 
egg ranchers here have the above-mentioned troubles and expenses and about 
10 percent due to location and luck are free or practically free of troubles. It 
is from these 10 percent that the cost study reports are derived. 

I am for Government supports and production controls as the only way for 
most poultrymen to survive. These are changing times and I feel we will have 
to accept this—the old law of supply and demand isn’t much of a factor in the 
egg market any more, as the big companies, chain stores, etc., set the price just 
where they want it—and that is very low. As I see it the farmer has to have 
Government protection against these big companies. For instance, the largest 
Los Angeles egg dealer has expanded tremendously in recent years. They took 
over a large central California co-op and a smaller co-op in Antelope Valley near 
Los Angeles. They have several huge egg and poultry farms of their own of 
100,000 to 500,000 hens each. If the Government doesn’t do something the big 
companies will be the farmers too in a few years. It is imperative to keep the 
independent farms in business and prosperous so he can buy all sorts of goods 
and machinery. 

To show how they control the egg market. Last year’s hatch of egg-type 
chickens was the smallest on record due to the poultry and egg price depression 
(since 1954 really). But did the law of supply and demand take over in the 
last of 1957 and now in 1958? Oh, no; at last only by a very small amount. 
Eggs here hit a peak average price of about 44 cents per dozen, but this didn’t 
last long and has gone steadily down here so that by January it was 37 cents and 
now about 35 cents average. The daily Government market reporting service 
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letter will often say something like this on eggs: “Supplies scarce (or limited), 
market firm, shipping orders brisk but unfilled,” ete-——one day it even said, “low 
production at country points due to disease and bad weather.” But did egg 
prices goup? No. Last week they even went down 2 cents with a firm condition 
here and advancing prices in the East and Midwest due to the severe weather 
back there. The egg market is fixed and controlled by the big boys out here— 
of that I’m convinced. 

Gentlemen, I say make the farmers properous and you'll make the whole 
country prosperous. For instance, we need everything but can’t buy it due 
to low egg prices. We need new trucks and cars (both now 1949), new roofs on 
buildings, new paint on house and farm buildings, inside and out, new other farm 
machinery, new pipelines, new furniture, drapes, curtains, rugs, stove, refriger- 
ator, linoleum, new brooders, new TV, ete. All our stuff is 1949 or older. Please 
do something to save the realfarmer. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES M. CHRISTY. 

P. S.—Would you please acknowledge this letter. 


CALIFORNIA FaRM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Haroitp CooLey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Cooter: This will refer to your recent hearings in Riverside, which 
I regret having been unable to attend, and to thank you for your courtesy in 
having made time available to our poultry representatives, Mrs. Eva Weiner of 
Vista and Mrs. Thelma Thomas of Buena Vista. I trust that the ribbon copy 
of our Overall statement, carbon of which Mrs. Eva Weiner asked to have read 
into the record, reached you via Congressman Saund. I am enclosing a mimeo- 
graphed copy, and also a mimeographed copy of Mrs. Weiner’s statement. 

Please turn to page 4 of our general statement where we refer to the subjects 
of a “food allotment stamp plan” and how best to carry out the original intent 
of the Congress to provide children in schools with a noonday hot, nutritious 
lunch. 

1. What is the chance of including the “food allotment stamp plan” in an 
emnibus farm bill, or as a separate measure? We note that Representative 
Anfuso, with your approval, has introduced such a measure. The effective date 
seems to be January 1, 1959. This, of course, would be of little immediate value 
in meeting the current needs of the unemployed, old-age pensioners, and persons 
on public assistance Has anyone suggested an intermediate food allotment 
program other than additional provision of USDA “surplus” foods? 

2. Are we correct in writing off any change in financing the national school 
lunch program through a shift to CCC financing such as was authorized by the 
Congress for financing the special school milk program? The information we 
received from Representative John E. Moss is that (a) USDA will not hear 
of it, and (b) the House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations (I 
assume this is the committee chaired by Jamie Whitten), is opposed to it. 

What proposals are there for providing sufficient funds in the agricultural 
budget to allow for a 10 cents per meal reimbursement base to save the program? 
Have any bills been introduced for a supplementary appropriation to provide 
additional funds for the weeks remaining in the school year which ends the 
middle of June 1958? 

In discussing one of the reasons for the deterioration in school-lunch partici- 
pation, also on page 4, we mentioned briefly the fact that foods available to 
schools last year in the form of meats, eggs, etc., have not been available this 
year. 

Since writing this statement we have had the opportunity to read the Feb- 
ruary 10, 1958, USDA report on “food donations during first half of fiscal year” 
and feel that there needs to be some congressional questioning of Mr. Benson to 
find out why he has abandoned the USDA’s historic policy of purchasing a variety 
of foods which are temporarily in surplus, as well as to ascertain whether all the 
funds available under section 32 have been used for the years or half years for 
which the February 10, 1958, gives data. 

Although you have no doubt already considered the rather startling informa- 
tion revealed in this document, I would like to place certain facts on record in 
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this letter, especially since yesterday’s Drew Pearson’s column quoted Sherman 
Adams as willing to “find some additional Federal food from Secretary Benson’s 
larder—if possible, frozen hamburger, eggs, and butter’ for the unemployed at 
Biddeford-Saco, Maine. 

Here are the facts: 

“Donations of food to recipients in this country during the first 6 months of 
the current fiscal year decreased by about one-third from those distributed in the 
same period a year ago.” 

The figures for school donations were as follows: 


Pounds 
PE NE EE ih teak Arlt ethene aes Ae nem aeerria nie wernne 417, 600, 000 
Ne NE NN Oil ia oi tn dik greet eminent nmetinniois ince 138, 800, 000 


Important foods for school lunch use not provided in fiscal 1958 include: Shell 
eggs, ground frozen beef, lard, frozen and canned pork, frozen turkeys, cabbage, 
fresh plums, sweetpotatoes, and cottonseed oil. 

The table “Cost of surplus foods donated for domestic and foreign use” reveals 
reveals that “foreign” donations have eaten up those available for domestic con- 
sumption in the three categories named: Schools, institutions, and needy persons. 
Here are the hard facts: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal 1957 | 1st half, fiscal 





1958 
sistant ih tetaeestenaaiadiiptincabigeiancmtasaaaia Aone ecm _ - : bd <n on 
I a aa ta pideranathidenbimnbite a $132.0 | $42.0 
NL LGk 1 Bel dha. stat etna da taed 2e atid abdak nia nb bb ddin sh dcibeilnben | 26. 5 13. 2 
PN Reka Sok bn bes mera ke boda s intennn pl tee panedongideone 77.9 21.3 

emminneiie: 22c0- 800 221 eee a se lel, 236. 4 | 76.9 
NE eh ac cla thats cea ecistn ncthen ts eisai ahead svsodhissdaiuhdhienic ws tebdhh hlhcistibdp dvs incl 253.7 | 181.4 
Total domestic and foreign...............-.. Se iat ce alib beste wiciceswoieare 490. 1 258. 3 


May I now refer you to the weekly publication, Factors in Food, where the 
USDA Marketing Service publicizes foods in plentiful supply (actually surplus). 
Taking the period, December 20, 1957, to March 7, 1958, inclusive, we find prunes, 
canned and frozen corn, eggs, pork, potatoes, canned and frozen peas, apples, 
broilers and fryers, among commodities USDA hopes to move into consumer 
channels to reduce low prices to farmers and gluts in carryover. 

Special appeals week by week note that canned and frozen peas lead the list 
of vegetables in heavy supply; in fact, the carryover is such as to have a sub- 
stantial effect on 1958 contracts with growers and employment in processing 
plants. 

Apples, and especially western apples, are featured for several weeks, with a 
January 3, 1958, statement that: “Apple production last season amounted to 
more than 116.3 million bushels, the largest crop since 1950.” Incidentally, at 
our small ranch at Aptos, Calif., we got $20 a ton for beautiful and well-sized 
Newtowns which we were forced to sell for processing while school children 
cannot afford this “luxury.” 

The following information was furnished us by the California Turkey Pro- 
motion Advisory Board manager in Fresno: 

On January 31, California had in frozen storage 50 million pounds of turkeys 
as compared to 37 million pounds on January 31, 1957. The current supply is 
the larger type bird which does not readily move into consumer channels. These 
birds must be moved primarily through institutions, restaurants, and/or school- 
lunch channels. 

Turkeys of this type are now available at 33 cents a pound. In carload lots 
USDA could buy them much cheaper. In the face of rising meat prices, turkeys 
would make a welcome addition to any school-lunch donation. 

The question which arises and to which we can find no answer in the face of 
the disastrous drop in surplus purchases of commodities listed by the USDA 
itself as surplus, why is there no purchase program correlated with the weekly 
publication of commodities in plentiful supply? 

Again, we would appreciate receiving information on USDA exhaustion of 
section 32 funds in fiscal 1957 or the return of some of the available money in 
fiscal 1958, and similar data on what has happened for the first 6 months of 
donations in fiscal 1958. 
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When the transcript of the Riverside and El Centro hearings are printed, 
will you be kind enough to see that we receive 2 copies? 

Perhaps you would do us the favor of appending this letter to our statement 
in Riverside and make it a part of the record, or having it printed in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. GRACE McDONALD, 
Executive Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at this time the meeting of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Representatives came to a close 
on February 28, 1958.) 
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FARM LABOR PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQuirpMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MANPOWER 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
El Centro, Calif. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in the Lincoln 
School Auditorium, El Centro, Calif., Hon. Harold D. "Cooley (chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cooley, Poage, Gathings, Hagen, Mc- 
Intire, and Saund. 

Mr. Cootry. The meeting will please be in order. 

First, I should like to apologize for being late this morning. We 
had quite a long drive from Riverside. In Riverside yesterday we 
had a very fine meeting. I think we had a total of approximately 
30 witnesses to appear before the committee. 

We are delighted to be here in this district which was formerly 
represented by a very close friend of ours, Mr. John Phillips, who 
served for many years with great distinction and ability in the House 
of Representatives, and during a large part of the time he served on 
our committee. We know him and have known him through the years 
and we are glad to be here with his successor, Judge Saund, who is a 
new Member of Congress but one who has devoted himself entirely 
to the performance of the duties of his high office. He has shown an 
intense interest in agriculture during the entire time, and it was at 
his request and at the request of others, that the subcommittee came 
to this part of the country to afford the farmers and businessmen and 
professional] men of this area an opportunity and a forum in which 
they could express their views. We in turn, will take the message 
back to Washington to the full committee. 

We have with us the vice chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, Mr. Poage, of Texas, who has been in Congress for a 
long number of years. To his right, Mr. McIntire, of Maine, another 
distineuished member of our committee, and Mr. E. C. Gathings, of 
Arkansas, and Mr. Harlan Hagen, of California, whose district is 
very near this district, also Mr. Hagen is a member of our Committee 
on Agriculture. We also have the distinguished member who repre- 
sents this district, Judge Saund. 

We shall call the witnesses. We shall proceed until about 12:30. 
It is our purpose to hear as many witnesses as time will permit. We 
have an agenda which has been fixed for us and in the interest of 
time, I hope that the witnesses will present their statements as quickly 
as possible. Those of you who have prepared statements, I should 
like for you to deliver a copy of the prepared statement to the official 
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reporter, and if you have extra copies provide the members of the 
committee with those. The first witness we shall call is Mr. Walter 
B. Collins, the president of the Imperial County Farm Bureau. Mr. 
Collins, will you come around, please. You may put that on the 
end of the table so that the audience may hear. Can you, in the back, 
hear what they are saying up here? If you don’t at any time hear, 
hold up your hand and we shall try to improve the situation. We 
are delighted to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER B. COLLINS, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Cotiins. May I express to the members of this subcommittee 
on agriculture, my personal appreciation and that of the farmers of 
Imperial County for having the opportunity to appear before you 
and welcome you to our desert empire. 

My name is Walter B. Collins of Westmorland, Calif. I am a 
farmer growing alfalfa, barley, and general field crops in Imperial 
County. I am also president of the Imperial County Farm Bureau, 
having a ——s of 1,350 farmers in this valley and affiliated 
with the California Farm Bureau Federation, an organization made 
up of 53 county farm bureaus whose aggregate membership is 64,000 
voluntary dues-paying farm families in California. 

You are about to hear expert testimony from the various com- 
modity groups that represent nearly $148 million annual crop. For 
the sake of expediency I will not elaborate on any particular com- 
modity, but make a general restatement of the purposes of Farm 
Bureau and its philosophy of a constitutional form of government, 
founded on freedom, initiative, and individual opportunity. 

As a basis for farm prosperity, a major objective of Farm Bureau 
policy is to create conditions which will make it possible for farmers 
to earn and get a high per family real income, in a manner which 
will preserve freedom and gradually eliminate Government regula- 
tion of individual farming operation. 

To obtain those conditions broad lines of action must be set forth 
in fundamentals calling for high employment with rising produc- 
tivity; monetary and fiscal policies designed and used to maintain 
relatively stable general price levels; prevention of exercise of mo- 
nopolistic power by any group—government, industry, labor, or agri- 
altars: encouragment of foreign trade and investment and the crea- 
tion of a proper use of private capital throughout the world. 

In the overall agricultural picture it is urged that programs be 
designed to serve the best interests of farmers by providing an ex- 
panded research and education program with emphasis on projects to 
improve marketing, reduce costs, develop new crops, encourage new 
uses, and increase utilization; increase efficiency in the production, 
marketing, and processing and distribution of farm products; recog- 
nition of and consistency between foreign policy objectives and do- 
mestic price support programs; adequate farm credit as well as as- 
sistance and encouragement for farmers to maintain and improve land 
resources, and for operators of uneconomic farm units to make adjust- 
ments ; combining efforts to improve diets and to improve such services 
as crop and market news reports, grading, inspection, regulatory 
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services, and weather forecasting, and the use of marketing orders and 
agreements where appropriate. 

I appreciate that this general statement is broad in definition and 
wide in scope; however, the presentations that you will hear today 
will accentuate the above policy resolutions. 

At this time I would like to thank Congressman D. S. Saund, of the 

29th District, California, for his successful efforts in having C hairman 

Harold D. Cooley and the House subcommittee here in Imperial 
County and sincerely hope that this committee will find logic and 
reason in the testimonies they are about to hear. 

Mr. Cootry. We thank you very much for your welcome, and we 
are delighted to have your statement, Mr. Collins. 

The next witness, Claude M. Finnell, the agricultural commissioner 
of Imperial County. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE M. FINNELL, AGRICULTURAL COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR IMPERIAL COUNTY 


Mr. Finnetzt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Claude Finnell, agricultural commissioner for the County of Imperial. 
I call your attention to the fact that we have listed some 50 crops, 15 
of which are valued at over a million dollars, with the total evaluation 
of commodities produced in the Imper ial County as $147,729,118, which 
I think again will place Imperial County in fifth place in all the coun- 
ties of the United States where we have been for several years. Per- 
haps it will accentuate the problems and magnitude of the agriculture 
in this valley. Thank you. 

Mr. Coorry. Do I understand that you produce 122 carloads of 
garlic? 

Mr. FInneExL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you very much for your statement. 


Imperial County annual agricultural crop report, 1957 


Item Amount Unit Value 
Vegetables: 

a i ak eet gdibak . mien 20, 292 | Carloads-- $16, 248, 698 
Carrots Se eer eee ee 3, 288 do 2, 906, 592 
Carrots (burlap) ie oe 1, 700 aoe 61, 200 
Cabbage ; 673 arloads 323, 040 
Cabbage (bulk) .. so cetaals 3, 104 T ons 74, 496 
Onions 252 | Carloads 362, 880 
Broccoli. -. 4 142 do | 198, 800 
Mustard greens : 43 do 67, 725 
Romaine ; aon | 72 do 39, 888 
Garlic... ; ; 122 do 536, 800 
Mixed vegetables. 86 do 67, 424 
Potatoes . " a 10 do 10, 500 

Total. te ‘ . ‘. ; . 20, 898, 043 


Truck crops: 


ONO an cicncinninthsiceinesntls Bukmibteianeea ecechelion 1,373 | Carloads 2, 189, 935 
ooo aiewikanadendoneded 1, 567 do : : 1, 140, 776 
Mixed melons.......---- wees dd bicar Sih hr ie tee do 14, 000 
I a in, 5 cca cima haarenibeien ssi de anita cacdaaiieati 2, 362 do... wal 4, 702, 742 
Tomatoes (c: unnery be $38 eh ween 10,015 | Tons 380, 570 
a 346 | Carloads 726, 600 
Cucumbers-.--_-.__--- ee aed 51 do 63, 750 
Cucumbers (processing) -_ A hash ics a Anal a he ca 139 | Tons ‘ | 11, 815 
IE, ccenaccuexnasiwun me wise diatiacbtadaes alacant 99 | Carloads 415, 800 


Green corn . hha eRakaewEs 57 do 7: 


erg axdeateniaereiada amended ‘ 


162 


9, 770, 930 
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Imperial County annual agricultural crop report, 1957—Continued 














| 
Item Amount | Unit Value 
ok ween cen aust EE aie tian idle é i a 
Fruits and nuts: 
Grapefruit esi gibinep rigs iota naainiaatntntite ethapiesntot | 175 | Carloads - $100, 975 
Oranges . Sus daw ‘ 50 do : 69, 300 
IUAE,. .0.06<ecusce Matieetobtecdds = — eb Ri cweuatinied si 132, 000 
Lemons... Scepter ormcseatiaien Sane 29 do. ee 70, 325 
Grapes. -_- ay seg Sy Le 40 | pi. 135, 720 
lial ea catinta latina i , ; ; 254, 580 | Pounds.....-..-.} 50, 916 
Pecans... d ae ; . . . 14, 000 | do 7,000 
Aiiielitalasitetiaiieitass 
Total. -- , ‘ ‘ : : : 566, 236 
| ‘= 
Field crops: 
cnet iusdntcgeucnnceenein Rob ww delete de waseat 644,946 | Tons el 15, 212, 382 
I inn ik an cae eh eandntepslanadweds | 28, 080 GB. cecncnan 1, 319, 760 
Barley....-- Seadtee attends veienaa tiie ddan 3,400 | Carloads 6, 650, 400 
PT NG on icday cdvtdvceck= Saved ennemsadaund 732 cn. 5nd 1, 479, 372 
Flax straw... a als ee icheinemeiamiianie’ 1, 334 a te 239, O85 
Flax fiber-_- Pica ehisdcanae caiedion 265 et iited ae 464, 100 
Flaxseed - 4 7 nkek ‘ 541 |. do... $s 3, 234, 639 
Flax shive_. a on . 7 25 0. onan ite = 6, 000 
Screenings (seed) ............--.-- -. 45 OR tesla 35, 640 
ES eee. Ss ais ebwed eee eeeeee 24, 377 | 12, 676, 040 
Sugar beet byproduct.._........-- ‘ os | 53, 800 | Tons...-.. cn 1, 793, 600 
SN ea Po a ae gaaé 94,656 | Bales........ al 16, 328, 160 
Cotton byproduct...........-- aa Dae T SE 60s cscs 2, 001, 714 
Straw peg eee Dak ee 105 | Carloads......--| 20, 475 
a ae ete aia ‘ 5 4) i chaiieelheaete 142, 000 
I centalh ee a a —— bien wees 4 — 61, 604, 267 
Animal industries: | 
NS oe elie eee 7 ~ a 312, 452 | Head : 21, 559, 188 
Reese bi Gk Sie J | 317, do ; } 8, 184, 500 
OI tal ae ale 15, 561 do } 481, 414 
Dairy cattle 12, 375 do c 1, 965, 000 
Hides_.____. ea 5 58 | Carloads | 50, 003 
Wool he me tout 36 do 1, 158, 000 
Pasturage: | 
Cattle_-_. ‘due Socata 62,490 | Head | 1, 062, 330 
Sheep Bet Ss es 317, 250 do 1, 218, 900 
Market milk Siri : 1, 935,416 | Gallons i 1, 576, 227 
Manufacture milk--- d . , 1, 251, 076 do | 380, 122 
eae, eels 3,086 | Tons 1, 625, 000 
Meat byproducts. __- shales ‘ 2, 475 do 148, 500 
Fertilizer af 38 12,717 | Carload 381, 510 
a ee a a | 39, 790, 694 
aes i te 13, 282 | Carloads_-. 10, 571, 223 
Agriculture and poultry: | | | 
a ie seattle anette Ea alls aa 1,200 | Head oe 5, 400 
UN Seles tL ee aELETAL IS iy) 95, 000 do ; 54. 500 
ccm magnerawemen deeciancmiedacinte a teaieaiten acceeil 50, 000 | Colonies | 600, 000 
| ee Be ee pctolesuceccnen|  -ANER€OO t Pounds... 302, 500 
CN iE oe mkt i es i Fo eS ere: aval BE BR: hci is cocaine 34, 375 
I ani EE Dinan ccaicethoisomsicaian 21, 604 | Cases_.._- 272, 210 
—ae J -_ + 
a i | el charts eateinadhcaenaeel a 1, 268, 985 
Seed and cut flowers: | 
Cut flowers. Sd 4 | 8, 800 
Flower seed_..._.-.- pian eed ; 2,000 | Pounds... 5, 000 
Lettuce seed ae | 42, 500 | OD ce 42, 500 
Onion seed__.. , ; | 72, 000 ae | 72, 000 
Alfalfa seed 5 nes : 9, 507, 454 | .do | 1, 806, 416 
Cloverseed_.....-.-- te 130, 000 | i ascene 13, 000 
Sesbania seed petal : ae 50, 000 I ss 3, 000 
Miscellaneous vegetable seed-_-_._...-.-- : ‘ 45, 000 ee | 33, 000 
Oat seed Feel 315, 000 JOD cas 11, 340 
Barley seed_ adie i ae doll : ae 10, 600, 000 dause 249, 788 
Wheat seed. ; haem Lsknudemade Te Oe has cctDecees 26, 034 
Flaxseed __ ssi é : 1, 800, 000 GOs scan R1, 237 
Cottonseed - - om : . . 5,955 | Tons-. 446, 625 
om? Ne nl sail : ‘ ss 2, 848, 740 
Soil improvement payments-.-.--.-- hae ec — ah jn dition j 410, 000 
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Imperial County annual agricultural crop report, 1957—Continued 
RECAPITULATION 





Unit Value 








} 
Item | Amount 

Field crops...............-...------ nt Aik FE Pe Oe a _| $61, 604, 267 
Weulhs ened wate. sonics dc asccs yal. Gtk SRM 1 ie rsa Riss. eh 7 566, 236 
Vegetables. ___- a2 : ee ; 5 ‘ sy ee = 20, 898, 043 
Truck crops ii pec ta Send Shi hes |-- LAR aol Eni adits catha Liat 9, 770, 930 
Animal industries...----_____- sai spesy nh Sea eee Di ay Ka } 39, 790, 694 

Mineral products ¥ a Rass rate 10, 571, 223 
Agriculture and poultry. ery ee eae Papeete? eRe 4 Beats) | ; i | 1, 268, 985 

Seed and cut flowers CLAP AS SRI RA REPRO AEE Pe a oe 2, 848, 740 
Soil-improvement payments ee eis 5 st 410, 000 
a A . ei. Sep be ISI Ree ae age ase | 147, 729, 118 

' 








Mr. Cootry. The next witness is Mr. Allen B. Griffin, chairman 
of the AFC County Committee of Imperial County. Will you come 
around, Mr. Griffin. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN B. GRIFFIN, CHAIRMAN, IMPERIAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Grirrin. Gentlemen, my name is Allen B. Griffin, 260 K Street, 
Brawley, Calif., chairman of the Imperial Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee. 

As a farmer elected member of the Imperial County Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee, I feel that it is my duty to 
not only help to administer the ASC farm programs according to 
prescribed regulations, but also to make recommendations thr ough the 
proper channels for improvements in the operational proc edures and 
the regulations of the farm program as we try to apply same here in 
the Imperial Valley. 

Let it be understood that any further comments are made solely as an 
active farmer-citizen in this area, with reference to the national defi- 
nition of an agricultural conservation program farm. 

For your information, it has been a long standing farming practice 
here in the Imperial County to follow a crop-rotation practice by rotat- 
ing leases on farms rather than rotating acreages within a single farm. 
Crop specialization is responsible to a great extent for this practice. 

The present national definition of a farm attempts to place the 
composition of a farm on the same basis throughout the entire Nation. 
It is my opinion that it is difficult to apply this definition here in the 
Imper ial Valley without unjustly penalizing farmers who are follow- 
ing crop-rotation practices, which has been considered good farming 
in this area for m: iny years. It is difficult totella farmer that he must 
plant again a crop which will further deplete the fertility of a par- 
ticular parcel when it is his intention to rotate that parcel into a soil- 
building crop and move the soil-depleting crop to a parcel that has now 
completed its rotation and is fitted for a depleting crop. 

To remind you of the regulations with reference to cotton allot- 
ments as an example, the allotment is established on the operators ACP 
farm and each current year’s history for that farm is prorated to each 
ownership tract and an ownership tract then is leased by a different 
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operator to carry out the farming of a particular crop needed for 
proper rotation. That ow nership tract carries with it some small 
acreage of cotton allotment which, according to the new definition of 
an ACP farm, would have to be planted on ‘that particular tract and 
could not be combined with the leasee’s other cotton operation. This 
within itself threatens to render for an unsatisfactory and expensive 
farming operation by preventing the proper crop rotation and also a 
confused irrigation program for the entire tract. 

Farm operations necessarily differ widely in areas of the Nation 
and especially differ widely between irr igated and nonnrrigated areas. 
Therefore, the definition of a farm covering the entire Nation cannot 
possibly be equitable to all areas. Therefore, it is my suggestion that 
this definition have a broader interpretation so that the local ASC 
county committees can make certain determinations as to what properly 
constitutes a farm under existing circumstances and farming practices 
in their area. 

I would also like to comment briefly on the desirable results of the 
agricultural conservation program in obtaining good soil- and water- 
conservation practices and installation of conservation structures. 

In the Imperial County we are offering only permanent type of 
practices that tend to render lasting soil and water conservation. Dur- 
ing the program year 1957 there was expended approved practices ap- 
proximately $410,000 of Federal cost-share assistance which purchased 
approximately $1,500, 000 worth of conservation work. These ap- 
proved practices were carried out on farms needing this conservation 
work and the Federal share assistance was instrumental in accom- 
plishing these results. A great deal more of needed conservation work 

‘an and will be accomplished with the continued active participation 
of the Federal share assistance. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for allowing me to testify at this 
hearing. 

Mr. Cootzy. We appreciate your statement very much, Mr. Griffin. 
I should like to ask you 1 or 2 brief questions. I judge from the last 
paragraph of your statement you are in favor of continuing the ACP 
program. 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not in favor of reducing the appropriations 
for that program ? 

Mr. Grirrin. I think here in Imperial Valley the Federal Govern- 
ment is getting the most for its dollar in conservation work of any 
place in the U nited States. 

Mr. Cootrey. You are not in favor of reducing the appropriation ? 

Mr. Grirrin. No; I am not. 

Mr. Cooter. Now, on this other cotton-acreage allotments, do I 
understand that what you propose that you be permitted to transfer 
cotton-acreage allotments from one farm to another farm? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you without regard to ownership? In other 
words, if you own one farm and you lease another farm, you want 
freedom to transfer that acreage from one farm to another? 

Mr. Grirrin. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you very much. We appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Poace. May I just add, that I rode down with Mr. Griffin this 
morning and discussed this somewhat and I think I can see the deci- 
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sion people are faced with, but is it a problem involving a change in 
the law or a change in the departmental regulations ? 

Mr. Cootry. A change in the law. 

Mr. Grirrtin. I think it is written in the Federal definition, Federal 
register of a farm; I am not sure. 

Mr. Cootry. I think I can answer that the allotments under the law 
are made to the farm and not to the farmer, and they cannot be trans- 
ferred from one farm to the other unless the farmer owns both of the 
farms that he is operating. I think it would take an amendment 
to the law to permit you to transfer allotments from the farm that 
you own to the farm that you lease. Now, whether that is a wise 
policy, I am not undertaking to express an opinion at this time, but 
we shall give consideration to your suggestion. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask one question: Is this definition new 
or has it been the same for several years? 

Mr. Grirrtn. This definition is a recent definition that has been 
handed out by the Department of Agriculture within the last year. 

Mr. Hagen. Previously, then, you could accomplish this shifting of 
planting around ? 

Mr. Grirrin. Yes, we could. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman, he said this definition has only been 
changed in the last year. Previously they could accomplish this. 

Mr. Cootey. You could lease it for 5 years. ‘They permitted you to 
lease a farm for 5 years, and then you could take the allotment from 
that acreage, from the leased farm, and transfer it to another farm 
that you own, but now they have stopped that practice. 

Mr. Grirrtn. Here in the Imperial Valley prior to this year, we 
have recognized 1-year leases and allowed the allotment to be moved 
to the operator’ s farm to combine it with his cotton to make a sensible 
operation and one they could live with. 

Mr. Hacen. Your remedy really is administrative, rather than 
statutory. 

Mr. Cootry. It may be because they did it on 5-year leases. I know 
they permitted you to transfer acreage from the leased farm to one 
that you owned, but your proposition is to transfer it from one you 
own to one you lease? 

Mr. Grirrin. Either way on account of our rotation practices, it 
might be that a man would want to rotate his cotton on his own farm 
over to a leased piece of ground. 

Mr. Poace. Isn’t it a question of working up the worksheet? Isn’t 
that really all that is involved, and isn’t that purely a regulatory 
proposition as to what you put in a man’s worksheet ’ 

Mr. Grirrtn. We cannot under the present existing definition of an 
ACP farm, we cannot combine that worksheet. 

Mr. Poagr. I know you can’t, but there is nothing in the world that 
prevents you from combining if you have control of the farm whether 
through ownership or 1 year by a lease, there is nothing in the law— 
whether it is ownership or control for only 1 year by a lease, there 
is nothing in the law that would prevent the combination of that 
worksheet. 

Mr. Coorry. I know there is nothing in the law which prevents the 
administration from permitting the transfer of acreage allotments 
from a leased farm to one that is owned, but whether they can do the 
reverse of that is the proposition that I am not sure of. 
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Mr. Grirrin. This is the regulation—I can read you the defmition 
of a farm as has been handed down to us. What we are concerned 
about, you see, part of this definition is item No. C—well, let me read 
the whole thing. 

Farm means land which immediately prior to the effective date of this section 
was properly constituted and identified as a farm under regulations issued 
pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, or the Soil 
Bank Act, and such land shall continue to constitute a farm for all programs to 
which this part may apply until reconstituted as required because of changes 
in operation of the land occurring on or after the effective date of this section 
or because the land was not properly constituted as a farm immediately prior 
to the effective date of this section. With respect to reconstitutions made after 
the effective date of this section, or the identification of land as a farm for the 
first time after the effective date of this section, the term “farm” shall mean: 

“1, All adjoining or nearby and easily accessible farm, wood, or range land 
under the same ownership which is operated by one person, and 

“2. All additional farm, wood, or range land under different ownership 
operated by such person which the county committee determines— 

“(a) is nearby and easily accessible, and 

“(b) is approximately equally productive, and 

“(c) for the past 2 years has been operated by such person and will be 
so operated during the current year, or has been operated by such 
person for 1 year with proof satisfactory to the county committee 
that it will be operated by such person for at least 2 more years.” 

Mr. Poace. That is purely a regulation of the Department which 
has been imposed since the establishment of the soil bank. We didn’t 
have any such regulation; it is not in the law prohibiting that be- 
cause there was specific provision prior to that time for the placing 
on the same worksheet of all the land owned by the same individual 
or operated by the same individual even where not owned by him, 
where the county committee found that it was substantially the same 
operation. 

Mr. Cootry. I am not sure that the law even explicitly authorizes 
in the leasing of land for a term such as they have been doing in the 
past, but you indicated in the statement you read that with the consent 
of the local ASC committee at the time the farm had been operating 
for the past 2 years, it still might be operated for the next year. 

Mr. Poage. It must be oper: ated for 2 years now. 

Mr. Grirrtn. Under our interpretation, we cannot reconstitute a 
parcel of ground into a man’s farming operation for the first year 
and then he is going to have to prove to us that he is going to farm it 
for 2 additional years. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. 

Mr. Grirrin. I am appealing to the committee here, if it is a regu- 
lation or if it is in the law, it is working a hardship to the farmers of 
Imperial County, and we would appreciate if those regulations could 
be looked into and some relief given to us. 

Mr. Cootry. You would be on the 2-year provision; you would like 
it for 1 year? 

Mr. Grirrix. We would like when a man leases a piece of ground, 
and the ASC committee in their own mind feels that he is a qualified 
farmer and it isn’t a way to get around the program, that we could 
combine it for the first year as soon as he leases it. 

Mr. Cootry. For 1 or more years? 

Mr. Grirrin. For 1 or more years. Yes. 
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Mr. Coorzy. Thank you very much. Next is Mr. Rudolph Miller, 
secretary-manager of the Imperial County Growers Association. Will 
you come around, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF RUDOLPH MILLER, OF THE IMPERIAL COUNTY 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mitter. Gentlemen, you have heard many times testimony of 
what ails the cotton industry and you have at your disposal all the 
statistics from which you can obtain all of the needed information. 
May we, therefore, be permitted not to dwell on this background. 
Permit us, however, to tell you that we are just a few short miles 
from the Republic of Mexico and we can see daily firsthand how cot- 
ton production and cotton sales are increasing down there, while we 
here decrease our production and with it our “sales. Many ideas are 
advanced to remedy the situation. We do not propose anything now, 
however, we would like to stress a few of the thoughts that have been 
advanced by others and that we feel will be helpful. 

Although price supports from 90 percent of parity in 1954 has been 
reduced to 78 percent of parity in 1957, this price cut was not enough 
actually to reach competitive levels and therefore, cotton’s share in 
the domestic fiber market has steadily diminished—has been taken up 
either by imports of finished cotton goods or by the synthetic industry. 
We'd like strongly to urge the establishment of a truly competitive 
price on a one-price basis—a program which will place American 
cotton mills on a basis of equality with the foreign competitors and 
increase domestic consumption and eliminate the need for an export 
sales program. 

Drastic reductions of both cotton acreage and support prices have 

a serious impact on the economy of an agriculture community in the 
ieee producing areas. The effect is reflected in loss of farm in- 
come, and greatly decreased production efficiency. 

The cost of goods and services necessary for crop production has 
increased steadily. A truly competitive price would undoubtedly 
increase the demand for cotton in both domestic and foreign con- 
sumption. ‘Trade magazines and the Department of Agr iculture in- 
form us that at this time there is a need for an increase in the better 
grades of cotton because these grades are short in supply. Although 
we have a large cotton stock on hand, of a relatively low quality, 
acreage allotment increases for 1958 would be in order to those areas 
that can produce cotton at, say, 65 percent of support level, giving the 
farmer a choice if he wishes to plant within his present allotment at 
a high support or increase his allotment by 25 to 30 percent at a sup- 
port level of approximately 65 percent of parity. 

This approach would be, at best, a stopgap program. We have 
followed with great interest the proposal of the American Cotton 
Producers Association. This proposal contains many valuable fea- 
tures for a long-term program. 

1. One price on cotton which would make cotton fully competitive 
at home and abroad. 

A partial protection to the producer while he is absorbing the 
a k of a necessary price cut. 
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3. Increase in acreage allotment as fast as increased consumption 
permits, and, if and when necessary, adjustment to insure a sufficient 
supply of all grades and staples. 

4. The privilege of all producers to participate in the program 
without prejudice. 

The transitory equalization payment program, as sponsored by 
the ACPA bill, probably comes nearer to the fulfillment of the desired 
requirements for all segments of the industry than any other plan 
that has so far been sponsored. We are convinced that the American 
cotton industry must meet all competition by being competitive both 
at home and in foreign lands. Only by eventual unrestricted plant- 
ing can this challenge be met. We feel certain that all of you are 
familiar with the proposals i in this program, and it will not be nec- 
essary, therefore, to add to it. 

We would like to make one statement, however, and that has to do 
ae the soil bank. The soil bank has been tried, and has been found 

ranting in accomplishing its purpose, and it can be assumed that it 
Ww will not be available for next year. In studying the entries into the 
soil bank in the past 2 years, we learn that some > ho have gone as 
low as 3 percent and some, I believe, as much as 43 percent. In other 
words, to certain areas the proposals of the soil bank for one reason 
or another are attractive, while in other areas in the country, the 
proposals of the soil bank are are not attractive. 

One thing, however, seems to be very obvious; namely, that farms 
with an acreage allotment—be it either one commodity or another 
we feel that they have a certain a in this allotment. In talking 
with cotton farmers from many areas, we find that all agree that 
something must be done in the cotton eaaney— sien change has to 
take place. We find, also, that many of them, while they would like 
to see a change, hesitate to give up the back history which gives their 
farms the allotments. In offeri ing the soil bank, a definite cash value 
was placed on these allotments. Since the allotment, shall we say, 
has a price, why not make it possible for farmers to sell the allot- 
ment—not just within a county, but sell the allotment to anyone who 
is willing to purchase the allotment ? 

The history and the allotment would stay in those areas. The allot- 
ments would be figured out each year as they are figured out now, and 
then the farmer could go to his county agr riculture conservation and 
stabilization committee, as he does now by entering the soil bank, and 
offer his allotment for sale. Any allotment that is turned in to the 
county would then automatically go to the State office. Other State 
offices in other areas would be informed how much allotment would 
be available. The allotment would then be distributed on a 20s. 
tionate share, according to acreage allotments in the various area 

Each year the allotment would be figured out and each year ‘the 
farmer could go through the same process that he is going through 
now, the process of the soil bank. Thus, those areas who can afford 
to produce cotton by paying a premium, so to speak, could produce 
this cotton, and since those are also the areas producing the grades 
and lengths that are short in supply at this present moment, could 
take up the allotments from the areas where they are not wanted for 
one reason or another. 
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This could be carried on over a period of from 3 to 5 years, thus 
giving each man a chance in the various areas to make his prepara- 
tions according to the demand of the cotton market. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Miller, we thank you very much for your state- 
ment. I should like to say that we have Mr. Gathings, of Arkansas, 
on my left, who is chairman of the Cotton Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. He has conducted hearings on proposed 
cotton legislation for a great period of time, and fur ther hearings will 
be held as soon as we return to Washington, but the two matters that 
you mention here, one is the necessity for increased act ‘eage—we had 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture before Mr. Gathings’ subcom- 
mittee recently, and he stated that Mr. Benson would not approve an 
increase in the cotton acreage for 1958. In view of his very emphatic 
statement in that regard, I am not encouraged to believe that we can in- 
crease allotment acreage in 1958,.in view of the fact Mr. Gathings’ 
committee indicated just what you have said in this statement, that we 
shall have a shortage of good white cotton on August 1, 1958. Some 
evidence indicated that we would have only a 2-week supply of good 
white cotton on August 1 of this year. I realize the importance of hav- 
ing an adequate supply of desirable cotton on hand to keep our own 
domestic mills operating, but the fact remains that Mr. Benson is 
faced now with an 8-million-bale carryover of cotton, and I think his 
associates have advised him that in that inventory there should be 
enough good white cotton to keep the mills in operation. 

Now, the other question of compensatory payments; Mr. Poage, on 
my right, has sponsored a bill to provide compensatory payments for 
cotton for 1 year. That has also been rejected by the Department of 
Agriculture. I don’t believe Mr. Benson and his associates will ap- 
prove any payment of equalization fees or compensatory payments in 
connection with any program on any commodity for any length of 
time. 

Now, I agree with Mr. Poage’s proposal, and would welcome an 
opportunity to vote for the proposal and to hope that it might become 
a law, but the situation does not look very encouraging at this time, 
in view of the opposition that we are meeting from those in charge of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

I do know that the Cotton Subcommittee hasn’t given up, by any 
means, and Mr. Gathings will hold further hearings, and we shall try 
to reach some definite conclusions as soon as we possibly can after we 
return to Washington. I thank you again for your well-prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poage. May I add a little? I am not quite as pessimistic as my 
chairman is. I think that the direct- -payment program is the only 
program that is now before us that anybody is now suggesting, that 
brings about the two things that we must have if we are going to stay 
in the cotton business. As I see it, we must be able to sell cotton 
competitively, as Mr. Miller has pointed out. We have been selling 
cotton competitively on the world market for the last 18 months, but 
we have done it at a tremendous cost; $700 million in the last 18 
months. The cost has run on the first year’s sales an average of $71 a 
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bale subsidy. Obviously, that is half of the value of the cotton and, 
obviously, the American people are not going to continue a proposal of 
that kind very long, nor has it made our cotton competitive on the 
domestic market where we sold 69 percent of our cotton. The results 
being that we have spent $700 million in 18 months subsidizing the 
movement of less than one-third of our crop. We have left the re- 
maining two-thirds of our crop uncompetitive, if I may use the word, 
with synthetics at home, and we have lost a million and a half bales of 
market in the last 3 years. That is at the rate of one-half million bales 
a year. We can’t continue that sort of a situation. We have to make 
cotton competitive if we are going to continue to grow cotton, and yet 
we have to get a fair price for the farmer. The farmer has to have 
enough income out of it that he can afford to plant it if we are going 
to remain in the business. We recognize that the world price does not 
justify the American farmer staying in the cotton business. 

I think those of you who are closer to the border than I am, although 
my State is along the border, too, know that right across the line—I 
always want to say across the river, but I know you have only got a 
barbed wire fence, but right across the line, cotton is being produced 
much cheaper than you can produce it. You can’t produce and sell 
cotton for the 8 to 11 cents that I understand it is bringing in Mexi- 
calithismorning. You can’t stay in the cotton business on that kind of 
a figure. 

Now, of course, that cotton can’t be delivered on the world market for 
that price, either, but we do know that we have got to make our cotton 
competitive and we know that we have got to then see that the farmer 
gets something more than competitive prices. ‘The wool business and 
the sugar-beet business, you have got the sugar-beet business right in 
this valley, have shown us how we think that can be done. I passed the 
Holly Sugar plant a few minutes ago, and that sugar that you are 
growing right here is selling in competition with Cuban sugar and the 
Government is paying the difference between the world price, Cuban 
price, and what is predetermined to be the fair price, which is 98 per- 
cent of parity right now in the case of sugar. 

I passed a bunch of sheep up here. I know they are fattening lambs, 
but you grow some wool, too. On that wool we are paying the dif- 
ference to the producer between the world price, which for 2 or 3 
years was running about 40 cents. It is a little higher than that now, 
I understand, and 106 percent of parity, or approximately 62 cents 
a pound, so the United States Government is letting the woolgrower 
sell at the world price, competitive with New Zealand, Australia, the 
Argentine, and anybody else, and then paying the difference, and it is 
costing the Government substantially less than it cost us when we 
were making commodity loans on wool, and I think it can cost us sub- 
stantially less if we will do it on cotton. 

Anybody can take their pencil and with the paper you have got out 
there, you can figure if we grow a 13-million-bale crop and we are not 
going to grow it this year, 1f you grow a 13-million-bale crop and you 
pay a $20-a-bale subsidy on it, or a compensatory payment or a dif- 
ference on it, and that is about the difference between the world market 
and the American market today, it is $260 million, and that is less 
than half of what we have been paying out for our export program 
alone and yet it would—yet that would assure the American farmer 
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of getting 82 percent of parity on all the cotton he produced. Actu- 
ally, these bills that Mr. Miller referred to as the American Cotton 
Producer’s Associates bill, there are 15 bills pending before our com- 
mittee all identical. Mr. Gathings has one of them, I have one of 
them, we have representatives from all over the country, 6 of them are 
in the New England States, 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats up there. 
They are not confined to one area. It is the only approach we know 
that offers to the American people the opportunity to work in those 
mills. It is the only opportunity we know that offers the American 
consumer the opportunity to buy his cotton requirements at no addi- 
tional cost, at probably at some slight reduction in cost, so I think 
that Mr. Miller has presented here an extremely important viewpoint 
and one with which personally I am in full sympathy. We haven’t 
anything more practical, nothing that has as much support, and we 
know we have got to do something for cotton, so I want to say, in my 
mind, there is still a chance to secure something of this kind, and I 
am delighted to find that we have the active support of the cotton- 
growers here in the Imperial Valley who are faced with the same 
problems of selling their cotton, and yet making a reasonable income, 
that farmers are all over the United States. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Miller, I thank you again for your statement and 
say that I wish I could be as optimistic as my colleague from Texas. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. I would like to add, could you furnish for the 
record the allotments for Imperial County from 1950 on up? 

Mr. Miter. I would be be glad to. I would have to get them at 
the office. I can bring it this afternoon. 

Mr. Garutinos. I just wondered what had been the acreage in recent 
years as against 1950. 

Mr. Miter. 1950, approximately, oh, twenty-seven or thirty thous- 
and ; 1951, we had 63,000, in 1952, 116,000. 

Mr. Hagen. About a 47 percent cut in California cotton acres. 

Mr. Miuier. And then we had a 47 percent cut in 1954. We went 
down to—in fact, we went down to 24,000, but got relief through the 
hardship clause from the State committee and came up to approxi- 
mately 42,000. 

Then the following year, 47,000, and this year I think it is 52,000. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. You used to plant over a hundred thousand acres? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. That was in the years when there was no program. 

Mr. Miuxer. 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hickingbottom, may he have a 
few minutes of my time, Mr. Russell Hickingbottom. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL HICKINGBOTTOM 
Mr. Hickineporrom. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: We believe that 


whenever it becomes necessary that the Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
claim marketing quotas and acreage allotments on any crop, as re- 
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quired by law, it is the intention of Congress that all farming areas 
should be treated equally, since the many ‘stipulations and regulations 
within the laws so indicated. 

These principles established are based on farming practices, crop 
rotation practices, and the conception of what constitutes a farm, 
applicable to most of the farming areas in the United States. These, 
however, are often in conflict with those irrigated areas in the West, 
where weather conditions permit farming operation on a 12- month 
basis. In these arid areas, all crops are produce ‘ed by irrigation which 
is applied at the will of the farmer 

The soil type, the crop rot: ition practices, and the year-round 
operations require the use of the heaviest mac chines obtainable, many 
of a type which in other areas are used only for heavy construction 
work, roadbuilding and jobs of similar nature, 

In the past few years vast tracts of land in nearby counties have 
been converted from productive farms into industrial and residential 
districts. The former owners of these lands have reinvested heavily 
in Imperial County properties, greatly increasing the absentee 
ownership. 

Thus we find a situation created by natural, financial, and other 
causes which is a great variance with the accepted national concept 
of farming practices. 

Cotton legislation as applied to the individual farm is based on a 
3-year crop rotation, while wheat legislation is based on a 2-year rota- 
tion. In the past 30 years in Imperial County, a 6- to 8-year crop 
rotation has been in general use—3 years of alfalfa en by 
winter vegetables or sugar beets, then flax, barley, wheat, or cotton, 
and finally back into alfalfa. 

A farm here consists of various parcels of land, possibly belonging 
to several owners and operated by one farmer. Water use and irriga- 
tion practices, costly farming and harvesting equipment make it 
imperative that a whole parcel of land be planted to one crop. There- 
fore, the whole parcel or ownership farm is rotated, rather than 
certain fields within the parcel. 

Cotton legislation provides that the allotment goes with the land, 
and this allotment is prorated amongst all the land in the farm if any 
division is made, either by leasing arrangement or sale. 

Due to the high percentage of absentee owners and the type of 
farming carried out in this area, changes in agricultural conservation 
program farms are frequent; and since the allotments follow the 
land, with the land goes a prorate of the allotment, although the 
parcel that is being changed never had any cotton planted thereon. 
So now we have really several hundred small allotments of from one- 
tenth of an acre to 4-5 acres and parcels measuring 80 or 120 acres. 

In 1957, the county committee had to adopt a regulation that a 
parcel of land could be reconstituted into an established agricultural 
conservation program farm only if the farmer had a 3-year lease and 
must have the land in possession 1 year minimum. 

This ruling, gentlemen, really creates a hardship. The 3-year lease 
clause is all right, but many small allotments go into the soil bank, 
simply because the farmer is unable to plant a small acreage to cotton 
on a separate agricultural conservation program farm. “Surely no- 
body would get hurt if a parcel changes hands and could be incor- 
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porated into the agricultural conservation program farm the first 
year. 

I would like to state a little further on the regulation that Mr. 
Griffin had and read to you subsection C of that regulation. 

For the past 2 years has been operated by such person and will be so operated 
during the current year, or has been operated by such person for 1 year with 
proof satisfactory to the county committee that it will be operated by such 
person for at least 2 more years. 

That is the regulation we are having to live with, 

Mr. Poace. That means, Mr. Hickingbottom, as I understand it, 
if you are leasing this tract of land this year and the owner of it 
wants it placed in vegetables and you are not growing vegetables, 
and he leases it to me the next year, that they will not change the 
cotton allotment simply because of the change in the lease to me, 
although you may be leasing a great deal more land and that owner 
may own additional land over here that he could use that cotton 
allotment on? 

Mr. Hickxinesorrom. That is right, sir. I will cite you my own 
example: 

I have five new tracts of land; each one of them is considered a 
separate agricultural conservation program farm. Each one has a 
cotton allotment, although one never had cotton planted on it, and 
they vary from 1%,» acres up to 14 acres, 814 acres, and I cannot 
economically farm 169 acres on a 40, or 814 acres on 120 acres, but 
if I could group those allotments and plant them all on one 40-acre 
piece, then I could plant them. 

Mr. Cooter. Thank you very much. We appreciate your statement. 

Next is Mr. Newton Ruston, president of the Imperial Valley Fruit 
& Vegetable Association. 


STATEMENT OF NEWTON J. RUSTON, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL 
FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rusron. Congressman Cooley and members of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, my name is Newton J. Ruston. I am president 
of the Imperial Fruit & V egetable Association, a landowner, grower 
and shipper. I live in Brawley, ( alif. 

I am authorized to present ‘the following brief prefaced by the re- 
marks that our association members and associates are engaged in 
growing and marketing the crops grown on approximately 20 000 acres 
annually. Comprising, pr incIpally of cantaloups, watermelons, to- 
matoes, ‘and squash. As you may already know, we received no sup- 
port price, subsidies, or guarantys and furthermore, we ask for none. 

Being the last of the former multi-million-dollar industry in this 
area, we ask only for protection against unfair competition from areas 
outside these United States for our own consumer markets. 

We ask that you consider controls such as more appropriate tariffs, 
dump duties or import quotas, as to give us some measure of protection, 
at the same time we are trying to market our various crops. We know 
and accept the fact that we have to compete with other areas in the 
United States for these same consumer markets. This is all part and 
parcel, with supply and demand and good healthy competition. This 
insures the consumer of getting the best available for the least amount 
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of money, and usually results in the farmers getting a fair return on 
their investment. The competition by imported fruits and vegetables, 
however, is a completely different and unfair business. Due to the 
tremendous difference between our economy and the economy of other 
nations, it is plain to see that those of us who are still struggling to 
remain in this business will soon have to quit. This multimillion dol- 
lar loss, reflects in all phases of business and life in this area, beginning 
with the landowners, to the farm laborers, to the business supply 
houses and to our almost nonexisting operational packing shed, rail- 
roads, etc., and yes, the loss to our Federal Government, because money- 
wise, the taxes that are not paid on the crops that could be grown here, 
instead of in foreign countries, is considerable as compared to the 
little if any, import duties that are collected. 

Statistics on following crops were obtained from Government, State, 
and local agencies.* 

cost * 


1931: 38,000 acres of cantaloups in Imperial Valley. 
1946 : 27,450 acres of cantaloups whose gross income was $13,505,000, 
1956: 7 7,250 acres of cantaloups whose gross income was $1,195,000. 
A sen of $10,310,000 in 10 years. Cost of producing cantaloups 
in Imperial Valley is approximately $ 339.79 per acre or cost per crate; 
$2.26 honed on 150 crates, maximum yield, the cost goes up as produc- 


tion goes down. 
IMPORTS OF CANTALOUPS FROM MEXICO 


1946: Negligible. 
1956: 19,195 acres. 
Value: 15 to 25 million dollars depending on market. 


WATERMELONS IN IMPERIAL VALLEY 


1946: 5,600 acres, value $1,172,000. 

1956: 5,300 acres, value $1,348,000. 

Slight gain in gross revenue, but offset by rising production cost. 

The sale of their culls and substandard fruit to their own consumers 
usually pays their production costs. As in most truck garden type 
of crops, the big difference is in labor. In Mexico the average field- 
worker receives from 56 cents to 80 cents per diem, as compared 
against approximately $8 here. The average cost of produc ing 100 
pounds of marketable tomatoes in Mexico is 75 cents. In Imperial 
Valley, the cost is $4.12 per 100 pounds, or an average cost of $499.51 
yer acre, not including the harvesting, packing, shipping, and mar- 
ete The Tariff Act of 1930 had a duty of 3 cents per pound. It 
is now 114 cents. At the time, we are marketing winter-grown 
tomatoes. 

In 1946 cost of producing 1 acre of watermelons was $130 to $150 
per acre. In 1956 the costs were $290 to $381.50. Last year based 
on a 16-pound average melon, producing 414 tons per acre at an aver- 
age market price of $47.50 per ton, made a gross return of $213.75. 


1 Survey of Mexican Winter Vegetable Production, by A. Clinton Cook, USDA Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 
2 USDA Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
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Our market started at $80 to $90 per ton, rapidly declining to $25 to 
$35 per ton, mostly caused by dumping of Mexican melons on our 
markets. Mexican shipments start in early February, building up to 
1,200 carloads per month in May and June, thus presenting a no- 
market condition. We had to roll or consign most of our crop, which 
resulted in very small return compared to our large investment and 
hard work. 

In regard to specific assistance on all type of melons, we submit 
that under the Tariff Act of 1930, tariffs have been lowered from 35 
percent ad valorem to 20 per cent, and as such, presents little or no 
deterrent to imports. We would like to call to your attention the 
so-called escape clause in section 7 of the Trade Agreement Extension 
Act 1951, as amended, may offer a possibility on those items where 
the duties have been reduced from those in effect in 1930. Under this 
section, any interested party may apply to the tariff commission for an 
inv estigation to determine whether, as a result of a trade agreement 
concession, imports are entering the United States in such increased 
quantities, either actual or relative, as to cause or threaten serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry. Action under this section may either 
raise the duty or it may permit a tariff quota. ‘The imposition of coun- 
ter-vailin duties or any dumping fees may be imposed, if subsidies or 
bacitnnts foreign suppliers are involved. 


WINTER-GROWN TOMATOES 


Winter-grown tomatoes represent a large part of the economy of 
this area. 

1948: 3,828 acres tomatoes, value, $5,578,200. 

1957: 5,051 acres tomatoes, negligible. 

This tremendous reduction in income was caused for the most part 
by the heavy imports of cheaply produced winter-grown tomatoes in 
Mexico. Last year most tomato growers were bankrupt, caused by 
the excessive imports which created a delayed or no market conditions. 
The crops rotted in the fields because it would cost more to pick and 
pack them than the market would pay, not considering a cent for the 
growing cost. In the past 4 years there have been approximately 
40,000 acres of tomatoes planted in Mexico, primarily for export to our 
country. Their entire maximum cost of producing a 38 pound lug of 
tomatoes laid down from Cuilican, Mexico, to Chicago is $2.75. The 
same approximate cost of Imperial Valley’ tomatoes would be $3. 


SUMMARY 


Thanks to natures benevolence and man’s ingenuity, Imperial Valley 
with unlimited sunshine and an assured source of water, has the nearest 
approach to control farming that may be found in Americ a, if not in 
the world. As of March 1956 we had 5,488 farms with an average of 
90% acres per farm, totaling 618,849 acres under irrigation. Poten- 
tially, every acre could ev entually be growing truck garden type of 
crops, supplyi ing the fresh fruits and vegetables in the wintertime to 
our American markets, thereby prov iding employment for tens of 
thousands of people and a stimulated and expanded economy for all of 
our businesses. This can be only accomplished by curtailing imports 
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of these commodities from foreign countries, whose own economics 
are such that we in the United States today cannot compete against 
them for our own markets. Is it not enough, that we Americans are 
expending millions annually in foreign aid to such countries? Can we 
not at least provide ways and means of assuring our own farmers that 
they can at least be put in a competitive position toward supplying the 
needs of our own consumers, and realizing a fair profit on their invest- 
ment? Respectfully submitted. 

Mr. Cootey. Thank you very much Mr. Ruston. Let me ask you 
this: Do you have any kind of a marketing agreement program on 
watermelons and cantaloups and tomatoes ? 

Mr. Rusron. At present there are no marketing agreements between 
our country and Mexico, or rather this area and Mexico. 

Mr. Cootgy. I don’t mean out of the country and Mexico, I mean do 
you have any marketing agreements within your own area? 

Mr. Ruston. No; I would say that 

Mr. Cooter. Under that, I mean, where you raise your tomatoes 
and you throw out the culls! 

Mr. Ruston. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cooter. And you market the good ones? 

Mr. Ruston. Definitely. 

Mr. Cootey. And dump the bad ones? 

Mr. Ruston. I think our county agriculture commissioner could 
tell you the harvesting and packaging and inspection of all these 
commodities are very rigidly adhered to and are usually packed under 
first, second, or third class labels and are marketed as such. We 
throw out our inferior fruit here, whereas in Mexico it is consumed 
by their local markets. 

Mr. Cootry. What I wanted to know; have you had any ref- 
erendum where the producers of tomatoes or watermelons or canta- 
loups have participated and have agreed on a marketing agreement ? 

Mr. Ruston. Well, no, I don’t believe they have as such. 

Mr. Cootry. The reason I was asking that, I think you would have 
to have such a program before you could report to the prov ision of 
section 22 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act. Under that provision, 
if imports are interfering with the local or domestic program, the 
President has been given the authority by Congress to restrict. the 
imports, and if necessary to put an embargo on imports, but this is a 
very deplorable situation that you have pictured here in this state- 
ment and we, of course, assume it is correct. It seems to me that some 
relief should be afforded, but my impression is that this committee and 
the Congress have already conferred jurisdiction upon the executive 
branch of the Government to make certain findings to afford relief 
by limiting the support of these commodities that are competing 
unfairly w ith your commodity. You might look into that and confer 
with your county agent about. the matter. If it is necessary to 
obtain any additional information about it, if you will communicate 
with your Congressman, I am sure the members of this committee 
will be glad to cooper: ate with him in trying to provide some relief 
for you. 

Mr. Ruston. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. McIntire. 
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Mr. McIntire. Has your industry—you made reference on page 3 
of your statement to the provisions in section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act, the Reciprocal Extension Act is the term for 
it. Has the industry ever petitioned the Tariff Commission, or any 
other Federal agency, for relief under the provisions of that, or section 
22 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act, or section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Act? 

‘Mr. Ruston. Perhaps Congressman Saund could answer that ques- 
tion for us. We have tried in many ways to secure assistance. He has 
been very good to us in getting interested people down here to tell 
us 





Mr. Cootry. What Mr. McIntire means, not whether you petitioned 
your Congressman by letters or petitions, but whether you filed any 
formal applic: ution to present your cause to the Commission. 

Mr. Ruston. No, sir; we haven’t. We have been in the process of 
formulating this association for the specific purpose of finding ways 
and means of protecting our industry and as yet we haven’t gone that 
far. 

Mr. Cooter. It would be well for you to explore the possibilities 
under the provisions mentioned. 

Mr. McIntire. Because you might find that you could find relief 
there. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Why the sudden spurt in tomato growing; is that 
financed by American capital down there ? 

Mr. Rusron. I can answer that briefly by what happened in the 
oil business years ago. American capital went down there and de- 
veloped the oil business and as soon as it got to be a going thing and 
was a moneymaker, I think they expropriated it, but in the “fruit 
and vegetable deal, I think the reason for that has been that the large 
commercial users of fruits and vegetables, that is, the wholesale dis- 
tributors have gone down into Mexico realizing the potential of cheap 
labor, water, and so forth, and realizing the prices that they can get 
on these winter-grown tomatoes. Those people have gone down and 
made these tremendous investments to get this thing going, but re- 
cently the Mexican people themselves seeing a good thing, have 
started taking it over. Now, they may not take it over completely, but 
partially, and these people are pretty smart and if they see a good 
thing they go after it, and that is what has happened now. 

Mr. Hacen. You are only a portion of the vegetable and fruit in- 
dustry in the United States. You have your national association. 

Mr. Ruston. That is right. 

Mr. Hacen. Is this a matter of concern to other vegetable areas in 
that country ? 

Mr. Ruston. It should be a concern to the Texas area who pro- 
duces practically the same crops in southern Texas, almost at the same 
time we are here. It should be of direct concern to them, but we 
haven’t, of course, contacted them about this situation. 

Mr. Hacen. I think you should, because if you get support on a 
broader basis, the better off you will be. 

Mr. Ruston. Yes; that is possibly what it will take in the long run 
and it will probably be the course we will have to take eventually, 
but right now we are concerned with some rather fast help in this 
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respect or within the next year or two we won't be in a position to 
even be growing these crops. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cooter. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. The situation in Imperial County was that the growers 
of vegetables were not at all organized, and I asked the Department 
of Agriculture, Mr. Cook, who is in charge of that section, to come 
over here. He came and conferred with the growers and as a result 
of that, and the leadership of Mr. Ruston, they have formed this 
organization, and I think they have made a good start. Now that 
you have formed the organization and everything is acquainted with 
him, and if there is a different referendum, you will know what to 
do and just as the committee said in an organization, there must be 
contact with growers in other parts of the country and there is a 
possibility for relief, and I wish to congratulate you and the members 
of your committee and the committee so far. It is an excellent be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Ruston. Thank you. I wonder if I might impose upon you to 
have Mr. Clifford Allen testify. 

Mr. Cooter. I was getting ready to call him. Mr. Clifford Allen, 
will you come around please? Mr. Allen, how long will it take you 
to present your statement ? 

Mr. ALLEN. About 2 minutes. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Auten. I don’t have any extra copies. 

Mr. Cootry. When you present your statement, leave it with the 
reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD ALLEN 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, this is 
along the line of Mr. Ruston’s. There will be some variation due to 
the fact that I am talking about covered melons, and he is probably 
talking about covered and late-planted melons. 

I have been active in the cantaloup business over 30 years or longer, 
and I have seen the acreage drop fon 38,000 in years past to 3,500 
acres this year. The reason for this big drop in acreage is a big in- 
crease in growing costs plus disease. I have seen more than a dozen 
new seeds developed but they would only last 1 to 3 years. Every 
farmer in this valley growing cantaloups is thinking this may be his 
last year because of disease that kills the vine. We need a new seed 
that will produce 200 crates per acre which was at one time the valley 
average. Today’s average is 80 crates. Early covered cantaloups cost 
$400 per acre to grow which is $5 per crate plus packing and harvest- 
ing charges of $2.50 which make a very expensive produce for the 
housewife. Based on 200 crates, even with the same growing and 
packing charges, the average cost to the housewife would be $4.50 
per crate—almost cut in half. 

The only way we can get back to 200 crates is for the Government 
to assist the experimental station and strengthen the force of qualified 
men to try to develop a seed. If we could develop a vine immune from 
mildew and other diseases, the quality of the fruit would be so im- 
proved we could not create an overproduction because the public would 
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consume more than they do today. When yields get back to average, 
more jobs would be create| by the need for more people in the sheds 
and it would take more stoop labor to handle this yield. 

It has been my experience in the stoop labor that the only person 
qualified in this line now is the imported laborer. 

If the Government would assist the Imperial Valley Experimental 
Station with more money and additional help, I believe a new seed 
could be developed in the near future which, in turn, would probably 
see 30 to 40 sheds packing cantaloupes instead of the 6 or 7 which are 
packing today. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, you need assistance from the Federal 
Government at the experimental station 

Mr. Auten. To try to get a seed that we would be assured of a crop. 

Mr. Cooter. It would probably take 2 or 3 years or more to develop 
the kind of seed mentioned. Have you tried to import seed from 
other sections of the country ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, they are having the same trouble. 

Mr. Cootry. Texas might be able to give you some seed; they have 
everything better than anybody else. 

Mr. Auten. They have got a lot of room in Texas. 

Mr. Cootry. They might have some good cantaloup seed. 

Mr. Poager. In fact, the Texas cantaloups are pretty good. 

Mr. AutLen. We do need some help out there, not that the boys 
aren’t doing a fine job. They are overworked and short of money. 

Mr. Cootry. How many men have been provided by the Federal 
Gover nment 4 2 

Mr. AuxEN. I believe we have two men working on cantaloups. 

Mr. Cootry. Out here at the experimental sté tion 2 

Mr. AtitEN. Yes; that should be doubled. This terrific investment 
that you make on early covered cantaloups here in the valley, it is just 
hard to sleep some nights. 

Mr. Cootry. You make a tremendous investment and some disease 
comes along and takes the crop ? 

Mr. Auten. That’s right, why, in the past we did yield up to 200 
crates, and today I saw several fields last year that only yielded 8 
crates. It cost that man $400 an acre to grow it. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you agree with Mr. Ruston that imports from 
Mexico are inferior to the markets in this area ? 

Mr. Auten. I certainly do. 

Mr. Cootrey. Thank you very much, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. = mEY. Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Allen, that was the largest acreage of melons that 
was produced under your—— 

Mr. ALLEN. At one period there was 38,000 acres. 

Mr. Saunp. I mean by your own company. 

Mr. Aten. My own company ? 

Mr. Saunp. How would it be, Mr. Chairman, to get an idea of Mr. 
Allen’s investment. He has a large company and they have normally, 
they will have facilities at their disposal, and when he makes this 
statement—how many acres of melons do you have at one time, your 
company ? 
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Mr. Auuen. We grew at one time 900 acres of covered cantaloupes. 
This year we are growing 300, and if we only grow 80 crates this year, 
we are through. 

Mr. Saunp. Now, I thought I saw the head of the Department of 
Research somewhere around. Last year he came to my office and—Dr. 
Shaw, and he came to my office and he was very nice and courteous 
and he brought me some information and he told me about these two 
men that were working on the cantaloupe problem. Has there been 
anything—has there been any promise made they will accelerate that 
problem ? Has there been any change made since in their problem, 
since you have noticed 

Mr. Auten. Well, I haven’t noticed any additional help out there. 
They have the room to do it. Not only talking about a better canta- 
loupe seed, I have a lot of feeling toward getting a better seed, but we 
need more help there to develop other things, flaxseed and better barley 
seed, better cottonseed. Weare a cotton country down here and I think 
this station just needs more money and more help. 

Mr. Saunp. L appreciate that. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Saunp. I wanted the committee to find out what the problem 
was, even though they promised they would send some more help, they 
haven’t done it. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Charles Kershaw. This is Mr. Charles Kershaw of 
the California Cattle Feeders Association. You do not have a pre- 
pared statement, Mr. Kershaw ? 

Mr. Kersnaw. Yes, I do—it’s very short. 

Mr. Cootry. We shall be glad to hear it. 





STATEMENT OF CHARLES KERSHAW, CALIFORNIA CATTLE 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kersuaw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Charles 
Kershaw, Jr. My father, brother, and I operate a cattle feed lot in 
the Brawley area with a capacity of 7,000 head. Iam a director in the 
California Feeders Association. 

The California Cattle Feeders Association opposes the imposition 
of subsidies and the resultant controls on the livestock industry by the 
Government. 

It is generally believed, however, that governmental action is in 
order when it becomes apparent that disastrous conditions threaten 
vital segments of the industry, but believe that such action should be 
of a temporary nature. Action of this type as evidenced in the past 
by the USDA has been met gener: ally with approval. 

There are also items of : specific nature that the various livestock 
associations are now bringing and will continue to bring to the atten- 
tion of the legislators. For instance, at the present time there is a 
group of livestock representatives meeting in Washington planning 
to work out permissive legislation for collection of beef promotion 
funds. Such matters are usually involved and I am not in a posi- 
tion to discuss any of them without thorough preparation. 

Except for these conditions I have briefly indicated we believe that 
the livestock industry can best remain in a healthy condition with- 
out governmental help, and definitely without supports and controls. 
By its nature the industry is complex, difficult to predict, and reacts 
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appreciably to economic pressures. It is a business that offers op- 
portunity for profit together with the risk of loss, and the individuals 
involved weigh these elements in the normal course of their activities. 
The element of risk naturally eliminates many of those who might 
enter the business for purely speculative reasons, and this is definitely 
a favorable factor. 

In other words, the livestock feeders by and large are content to 
let the industry function as it does now, without Government con- 
trols. We believe it would be impossible to promote any such legis- 
lation that would not prove to be a detriment to the livestock industry. 
The only law that can really work is the one of supply and demand. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Kershaw, I would just like to state that last year 
this committee did bring out a bill allowing a permissive checkoff 
for meat promotion. That we were granted a rule by the Rules 
Committee, but when we sought to get the House to approve that 
rule, and that is a necessar y setup before you can vote on legislation 
in the House, that the House turned down the rule that w ould have 
made it in order to consider that bill. It is a rather unusual pro- 
cedure. They did it unquestionably because of the large volume of 
propaganda, much of what I thought was utterly inaccurate informa- 
tion, that was circulated to most of the Members of Congress and 
some of it by farm organizations trying to indicate that this was a 
mandatory chee koff, and that it was a ‘further infringement on the 
rights of individuals and that it established a number of separate 
organizations which the bill did not do. Unfortunately there was 
a tremendous amount of misinformation circulated about that par- 
ticular bill. This year we have hoped that we could bring in a bill 
that might not go as far as that one did. That one attempted to 
protect the producer by providing, among other things, that the 
checkoff couldn’t exceed 10 cents for cattle or 5 cents for sheep or hogs 
by providing that it could only go to an organization established for 
the nationwide promotion of meat produets. In other words, there 
were a good many safeguards in there. Every other agriculture 
commodity has a right to promote their own product by voluntary 
checkoffs just as most of you folks are paying now. You have been 
pay ing 10, and you are pay ing 20 now—you are pay ing 20 cents now a 
vale on cotton to the National Cotton Council, and you are doing it by 
voluntary checkoff. Of course, you can refuse to do it if you want to, 
but I don’t suppose there is a man in this room that has ebjected to it. 
We don’t, we pay it in our country. It is paid generally, and I think 
the Cotton Council has done a good work. I think there is no question 
but what we could do something helpful for the livestock industry, if 
the livestock industry would like to carry the burden. 

Now, right now, i have had a call since I have been in California 
about this promotion program. A group will be in Washington when 
we get back there to further discuss this and probably we will intro- 
duce legislation, but probably we will leave out all the safeguards and 
simply try to cd the Packers and Stockyard Act, so there is no 
prohibition against making checkoffs. That is the reason you can’t 
make it now because in the 1920 Packers and Stockyard Act, there was 
a specific prohibition against it. All other agriculture commodities can 
make such checkoffs and many of them do make it. I can assure you 
that at least some of the members of this committee are very anxious 
to see that type of legislation brought out. 
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Mr. Kersuaw. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. At this session. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you, Mr. Kershaw. 

We shall recess in 2 or 3 minutes and resume the hearing at 1: 30, 
at which time I shall call Mr. Stewart Kern, Laura Shephard, } Neal 
Jack, Jack Harelson, William J. Thornburg and other witnesses who 
have been listed. I also have the name of Mr. Gilbert Simonson and 
Mr. Andru Rose, so we shall come back promptly at 1:30 and resume 
the hearing at that time. In the meantime, the committee will stand 
adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing reconvened at 1: 45 p. m.) 

Mr. Cootry. The committee will please be in order. 

I should like to insert in the record at this point a telegram from 
Mr. C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
House Agricultural Subcommittee, 
University of California Riverside Campus, Riverside, Calif.: 

Unemployment dangerous. California State Federation of Labor, representing 
million and half workers, therefore urges immediate halt to importation of 
workers from Mexico and Japan. Unemployment in California reached 374,000 
in January. Has increased this month. Major layoffs announced yesterday for 
State’s auto industry. Oil industry planning layoff and shorter workweek. 
Situation could become disastrous. Urge replacement of foreign contract work- 
ers by domestic workers. Federal law requires American workers be given 
such jobs. We consider it shocking that Federal Government would join with 
big growers in formation of cheap farm labor market at time when more than 
third of a million Californians are out of work. Also urge congressional in- 
vestigation of administration of insurance and feeding systems under Mexican 
contract program. 

C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Sccretary-Treasurer, California State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Cootry. We shall now call Mr. Stewart Kern, chairman of the 

Wool Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF STEWART KERN, REPRESENTING THE CALIFORNIA 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kern. Thank you. Mr. ¢ mee members of the committee: 
My name is Stewart Kern, Brawley, Calif. president, Imperial Valley 
Lamb Feeders Association and a director of the Statewide Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association. I am representing the California 
Wool Growers Association, 151 Mission Street, San Francisco, a state- 
wide organization of sheepmen with 22 branch associations, including 
the Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders Associat ion. 

California is the third largest sheep State; also ranking third in 
lamb and wool production. California is in fourth place in number 
of lambs on feed January 1. Most of these lambs on feed are in the 
Imperial Valley, a major winter lamb feeding area of the United 
States. 

T wish to reaffirm the statements given recently by Don Clyde of 
Heber City, Utah, president, National Wool Growers Association, 
before a House subcommittee at Washington, D. C., strongly urging 
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extension of the National Wool Act of 1954, also the proposed amend- 
ments, as follows: 

(1) Extension of the act to encourage domestic shorn wol produc- 
tion to 300 million pounds with no definite date for its e xpiration, and 

(2) To make available additional funds for paying the incentive 
costs of the program by allocating 70 percent of duties paid on manu- 
factured wool products to the fund. Only funds now available for 
paying the incentive come from duties paid on raw wool. 

I have copies of Mr. Clyde’s statement for each of your committee. 

Also, copies of the following: A Report to Congress From the 
American Sheep Industry for your committee members. 

I would like to comment briefly on section 708 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 which provides for the use of part of the subsidy payment 
as a self-help program for the promotion of lamb and wool. This 
advertising of dressed lamb has been very vital to the lamb feeding 
industry in Imperial Valley. Feeder lambs are imported here from 
all of the Rocky Mountain States and Texas and when fattened must 
seek a market primarily in the Los Angeles area. Iam sure that lamb 
advertising has aided materially in the disposition of these lambs 
during the past few years. I am confident that this advertising is a 
factor in the good market we are enjoying this season. I especially 
urge the continuation of this program. 

We do thank the members of the committee for the great interest 
you have shown in getting the Wool Act extended. It is essential to 
the welfare of the sheep industr y of the United States. 

Mr. Cootey. Thank you very much, Mr. Kern. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacer. I just wanted to ask you, Mr. Kern, You are satisfied 
that the direct payment program is working in the case of wool, aren’t 
you? 

Mr. Kern. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Giving the producers more protection and costing the 
Government less than the old loan program. 

Mr. Kern. Iam sure that is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. We think that is true and I want to hasten to say that I 
have voted for the wool program and expect to again, but I do want 
to ask you about this: You asked that the wool program be renewed 
and extended without limitation, without any expiration date. Now, 
should we do that for wool and not do it for other commodities? We 
have got to legislate for everybody in the United States and should 
we give wool an especially favored position in that respect? 

Mr. Kern. I believe that wool is rather critical material to us of all 
our agriculture materials, and that the wool program cannot work 
satisfac torily unless we are going to put it on a rather long-term basis 
so that the sheep—the wool producers and the sheepmen can make 
a long-term program, and if they have to come up against a change 
every 2 or 3 years, I don’t believe they could properly plan for a good 
industry. 

Mr. Poace. Well, would you feel that we were mistreating the wool 
growers if we gave the w ool people exactly the same kind of treatment 
that we give the cotton people and the wheat people and the dairy 
people? 
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Mr. Kern. You probably wouldn’t have any argument. 
Mr. Poace. Well, thank you. 
Mr. Cootry, Thank you very much, Mr. Kern. Miss Laura 
Shephard. You may proceed, Miss Shephard. 


STATEMENT OF MISS LAURA SHEPHARD, CALEXICO, CALIF. 


Miss Suernarp. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooley. We are pre- 
senting you with a jar of Imperial Valley honey to illustrate certain 
points | in the paper that I am going to present. 

I am Laura Shephard, Calexico, Calif., who with my nephew owns 
and operates several thousand colonies of bees in Imperial Valley. 

It is my purpose to discuss the enforcement of the legislation of 
1949 under which the price of honey was to be supported | from 60 to 
90 percent of parity, and to request that the Committee on Agric ulture 
recommend for enactment by Congress legislation to support. the price 
of honey from 75 to 90 percent of parity ; 

The following statistics are of interest : 


| 





l pie? Biba byes Bogie Bilas Purl we 
| Colonies of 






| | 
| Average || | Colonies of | | Average 
Year bees | Production | per | Year bees | Production | per 
| colony || | colony 
eimtntalaice eteeibiestpsalieanancte sa tidesenntieaie tape eer ee 
Pounds | Pounds || | Pounds | Pounds 
1947___- 5, 916,000 | 228, 162,000 | 38.6 || 1953._. 5, 535,000 | 224, 000, 000 40. 5 
1948__.- 5, 724,000 | 207, 000, 000 36. 0 Es cteisinie } 5, 467, 000 | 217, 000, 000 | 39. 8 
1949_._. 5, 591,000 | 227, 000, 000 40. 6 1955.... } 314,000 | 252, 099, 000 47.7 
1950__.- 5, 612, 000 233, 000, 000 | 41.5 1956..... 5, 331,000 | 213,719, 000 40. 2 
1951__. 5, 572, 000 259, 000, 000 | 46.5 inseam 5, 406, 000 235, 413, 000 43.5 
1952... 5, 500, 000 273, 000, 000 49.5 |) 


Since honey has been placed under price support, beekeepers have 
used the loan program, but no honey has been bought by the Govern- 
ment at the end of the crop years; in fact, terminal markets have not 
yet been established, a completion of the program that beekeepers are 
now seeking. This underlines the fact that there is no domestic or 
world surplus of honey. The only issue, then, is the price of honey. 

Now, I have introduced certain statistics in my paper that I will 
cover very carefully. 

Mr. Poacr. Could I point out right there, not by way of criticism 
at all, but that we may understand, that is exactly the reverse of what 
the Secretary of Agriculture has asked us to do ‘for all commodities; 
that he has asked us to drop the support price on all commodities that 
are presently supported from 75 to 90, to 60 to 90 and—— 

Mr. Cooter. I understand that Miss Shephard wishes action not- 
withstanding, etee of Secretary Benson’s view, do you not? 

Mr. Poacr. I agree with Miss Shephard, but I think we ought to 
make it plain that is exactly the reverse of what has been reque sted. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, that is plain now. 

Miss Sueruarp. In this particular paper, I think I will disagree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Coortry. That is not the only reason you disagree with him, is 
it? 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Coorry. We shall not interrupt you any more, 

Miss Surpnarp. The mistake in the honey program is the low price 
which has beea assigned to honey. Note the schedule for 1957: 
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For States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and 


States west thereof: 
Rate, cents 
per pound 


1. White and lighter table honey____----- ac hadi aiaissscgneatibaaiiateibieccnanteceese a 9.9 
7 Een eae ier Wee rote | a See 9.4 
Si eeae: and: other tabbe ier oe et hen 7.9 


For all States east of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 


Mexico: 
Rate, cents 
per pound 


1. White and lighter table honey_________.-____--__ pl deecectt cece eimets cet ibaa 10.8 
oS Tistre tient amper ite Roney... on ek ec nek Bos ee 10.3 
So: Nontebie and ether: tate het cio. Se a ee 8.8 


The mysterious character of the arithmetic practiced by the USDA 
should be noted. The figures in this price schedule are supposed to 
average 9.7 cents per pound, or 70 percent of parity, but they really 
average only 9.52 cents per pound. Also the average selling price of 
honey has been computed for 1957 to be 15 cents per “pound, and there- 
fore officials argue that all is well with the honey industry. This 
figure probably has been obtained by averaging the price of honey in 
all types of containers (the 60-pound can, used for a wholesale pack, 
and small jars, intended for retail trade), and thus wholesale and re- 
tail operations are confused. However, when price-support programs 
are computed, the figures are corrected in terms of the 60-pound con- 
tainer. The department returns to reality. 

To translate these figures into human terms, one must follow the 
fortunes of a honey classified as “other table honey” for a support 
price of 7.9 cents per pound-Imperial Valley light-amber alfalfa 
honey. 

And this is the honey which you have a sample of. You will note 
that its color is rather dark, when you taste it, you will note that the 
flavor is pleasant and it has what we call a heavy body. It is known 
in the trade as a blending honey. It can be blended with honey and 
made extra light honey and sold in the same jar with light honey. 

This honey is exported and finds ready acceptance in Europe be- 
cause of its pleasant flavor, or it is blended with other honey when sold 
on the domestic market. If it is exported to Europe, it is competitive 
with honey from Central America and Mexico, and if sold at a low 
price, depresses the world market, a condition beneficial to the Euro- 
pean importer of honey and disadvantageous to producers in all parts 
of the world. As a blending honey in the domestic market, this al- 
falfa honey is combined with honey bought at a higher price, so 
that any price advantage goes to the bottler of honey, not to the con- 
sumer. I believe that the Department of Agriculture should be re- 
quested to justify the inclusion of table honey in the nontable class 
or to remove it from that classification. 

The lack of realism of the USDA support price schedules is shown 
by a comparison of support prices with market prices of light-amber 
alfalfa honey : 


Year: Price per pound, delivered Los Angeles 

ee 10% cents per pound. 

IRIE staid Rae taxis =iek oaite dunctasvaln wistateack: ea 11% cents per pound. 

1956__ ee eh et +s Bealewuieiah bianca ied tena ae 12% cents per pound. 

EE Serie ene ae atin cimidis amie massiaiernnnpecahalbicien! aah COUR ONE Te Sameere, 

1958 — cents per pound in July. 
Ce ee ee ee eee eee 914 cents per pound. 
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Now, I have noticed the price schedule as it has appeared at various 
years ac cording to our sales. You will note in 1958 that the honey 
dropped to 914 “cents a pound, and in 1957, there was a definite bre alk 
in the market. It was 13 cents a pound f. o. b. in Los Angeles in 
January ; finally it dropped to 11 cents a pound, and there was a long 
period when it was very difficult to sell honey at all during that time 
due to something obscure that happened in the German market; we 
are not quite sure. 

In the last months of 1957 and in 1958, European nations, especially 
Germany, had raised barriers against American honey, and the de- 
pression had begun. The beekeeper pays administered prices for 
trucks, cars, and machinery. If he produces only the national average 
of approximately 40 pounds per colony, he cannot stay in business 
unless he receives at least 12 cents per pound for honey 

I request that the Committee on Agriculture intercede with the De- 
partment of Agriculture to secure the following changes in the honey 
program : 

(1) An increase in the percentage of parity at which honey is sup- 
ported to give the beekeeper not less than 12 cents per pound for 
honey, 

(2) The use of one base price for all honey in the United States, 
as in the first years of the honey price support program, and 

(3) The completion of the honey program by designating terminal 
markets. 

Now, I had in the mail yesterday a preannouncement of the 1958 
pr ice-support program for honey for 1958. It is to be supported at 
70 percent of parity. The price, ae eerane, is 9.6 cents per pound 
instead of 9.7 average that we had last year. I assume that parity 
has dropped a little. 

Mr. areas Well, we thank you very much for your statement, 
Miss Shephard, and appreciate your appearing before the committee, 
and I am sure the committee will give consideration to your recom- 
mendations. 

Miss Suepuarp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Coorry. Mr. Neal Jack, Farm Bureau wild life depredation 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF NEAL JACK, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL HAY GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jack. Chairman Cooley and honorable members of the House 
Subcommittee for Agriculture, I am Neal Jack, president of the 
Imperial Hay Growers Assoc lation, an organization of 200 grower 
members who farm between 40,000 and 50,000 acres of alfalfa annu- 
ally in the Imperial Valley. This comprises approximately 40 per- 
cent of the total acres in alfalfa. 

Imperial Valley farmers have suffered damage to alfalfa and grain 
fields for many years. Widgeon ducks feeding on alfalfa during 
the night and Sprig ducks feeding in wet barley and alfalfa during 
the day have caused serious crop losses, inc urred heavy expenses 
to farmers attempting to protect their fields, and have caused dam- 
age to the soil by puddling and souring the ground which takes 
months and even years to overcome. 
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The night feeding Widgeon leave the Salton Sea by the tens of 
thousands and settle on alfalfa fields throughout the valley. It is 
difficult to estimate the number feeding upon any given field at one 
time but there are certainly several thousand in the lar ger flights, and 
the damage they can inflict during one night is truly amazing. This 
damage is caused by waterfowl] whose existence is protected by State 
and Federal laws and by international treaty with Canada and 
Mexico. Yet these ducks that are sheltered on Federal game refuges, 
feed on Government feeding grounds, and protected from shooting 
during most of the year, are free to destroy private property with 
no adequate method available to the farmer to protect his crop and 
his land, and with nd compensation for the damage incurred. 

There have been meetings through the years with officials from 
the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service and the California State fish 
and game. The responsibility for any action on this problem is 
passed back and forth between Federal and State officials and re- 
ferring always to the treaty with Canada and Mexico concerning 
migratory waterfowl. In effect, they tell us that we cannot kill 
enough ducks to solve our problem by means of liberalized hunting 
regulations, Having reached an impasse with the people controlling 
the birds, we are turning to the people connected with agriculture 
to find an answer to this ¢ ost ly agricultural problem. 

It. is possible to obtain a long list of farmers and show crop losses 
and expenses for all of them. For this report, I have chosen a few 
typical examples common to most alfalfa growers. During Decem- 
ber 1957 and January 1958, Jack Bros. & McBurney, Inc., with whom 
I am connected, have spent $608.35 for labor, gas, oil, and shot- 
gun shells to drive the birds from their fields. Mrs. Louise Wiley 
of Brawley, Calif. who farms 1,000 acres of alfalfa, has spent $790 
this season for duck patrol and has purchased a duck light costing 
$785.90. Howard Kelley in the Wiest area had a 160-acre field of 
alfalfa on which he lost an colaaael $400 worth of pasture during 
3 nights of Widgeon feeding. James Simons has kept records of one 
of his ranches showing the decrease in yield, following severe damage 
to the soil and the crop by ducks. His figures show a reduction of 
72.1 tons of hay on a 70 acre field for the months of February through 
May as compared to the like period of the year previous. The total 
cost to farmers in this area is many thousands of dollars yearly with 
results far from satisf: mney 

At the present time w attempting to minimize duck damage to 
our crops by the use of ant nsive seare chlights placed in fields or by 
patroling and firing flare pistols, firecrac ‘ker shells, or shotgun shells 
over the feeding ducks. This, in practice, drives the ducks from the 
field patroled, or with a duck light on it, onto some neighbor’s field 
which is not as well protected. 

The population of ducks is unchanged; they continue to consume 
the same amount of feed and all of our efforts do not reduce the 
total amount of duck depredation. 

The Imperial County Farm Bureau has a committee which has 
met with Fish and Game officials many times but no program suitable 
to both sides has been developed. Mr. Stewart Kern, who is present 
with us today, is a member of the Farm Bureau duck depredation com- 
mittee. If requested, he is prepared to explain Farm Bureau’s recom- 
mendations. 
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The State and Federal Governments do aid us in our fight by provid- 
ing World War II flare pistols and shells at no cost to the farmer. 
The State game warden, Frank Baldin, and the Federal game manage- 
ment representative, James Johnston, are on call to assist farmers 1 in 
driving ducks from their fields, but Mr. Baldin states that two men 

san have little effect. The Federal Government is also raising feed 
near the Salton Sea for pasturing ducks. However, these refuges are 
protected during hunting season so the ducks remain there, only to 
run out of Government feed after the close of hunting season and are 
then forced to move out onto private property. Perhaps a large 
increase in this program would be an answer, but it would be ex 
pensive and far bey ond any present budget allocation. 

We have tried to work things out with Fish and Wildlife people 
without success. Their 1 ‘esponsibility is primarily the conservation 
of ducks, and while most farmers are in sympathy with the principle 
of conservation, their foremost concern is the production of a profit: Be 
crop. This opportunity to present an agricultural problem to an 
agricultural committee of Congress may bring forth a fresh approach. 

In summary: Waterfowl which are under Federal protection and 
management are damaging Imperial Valley crops. Under existing 
laws and tre eaties, we are “not allowed to protect our property ade- 
quately, nor are we in any way compensated for the damage which 
is done. Your consideration of this problem is needed. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Jack, what is your idea as to what should be done 
to protect the farmers in this area ? 

Mr. Jack. Well, Mr. Baldwin, the State farm warden—he thinks 
that if an increased acre age was grown by the Government in their 
present refuge up there and if the farmers could get together and 
have adequate patrolling down here, either through a community- 
sponsored project or with State aid, with about 15 to 20 men patrol- 
ling the damaged area during the night so as to keep the ducks off the 
private property and keep them driven back onto the Federal game 
refuge, that we could perhaps get a solution in that manner. 

There are many farmers here who do not agree with that and 
some of them feel if we had some way of getting out on the sea, if 
they would open up hunting—it isn’t agriculture—if they would open 
up hunting on the Salton ‘Sea so the huge flocks of ducks could be 
broken up and dispersed and chased into Mexico, that perhaps the 
damage would be slight, but at the present time our treaty with 
Mexico and Canada concerning migratory waterfowl, the State fish 
and game can’t allow us to do very much which has to do with the 
treaty. 

Mr. Coo.e . . Are these ducks good to eat ? 

Mr. Jack. Not these ducks up here, but when they start feeding on 
alfalfa they are no longer a game bird. They are not good to “eat, 
the night-feeding w idgeon. 

Mr. Cootry. At what season of the year do they come? 

Mr. Jack. December and leave us usually about the 1st of March. 

Mr. Cootey. They go from here south or north ? 

Mr. Jack. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. North I imagine. Well, that is quite a problem, but 
to put 15 or 20 men out there, patrolling the field would be an expen- 
sive project. 
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Mr. Jack. As it is right now, for instance ourselves, we have a man 
that patrols at night and many men do, and we have that expense 
right now, but we are still not protecting ourselves. We might be 
driving the ducks onto some other field. 

Mr. Cootey. What do you do with these lights? 

Mr. Jack. The light revolves and keeps the ducks away. 

Mr. Cooter. Will that drive them away ? 

Mr. Jacx. Yes; if the ducks aren’t in there to begin with, if the 
ducks are in there and you go out and put it in, it “will not. You 
have to have the light out there before the ducks get in there. 

Mr. Cootry. They come in by the thousands? 

Mr. Jack. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. Thank you very much for your statement. The com- 
mittee will see what, if anything, may be done about it and we shall 
talk to the people about it anyway. 

Mr. Jack. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Jack Harelson, president of the California Sugar 
Beet Growers Association, District 9. 


STATEMENT OF JACK HARELSON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA SUGAR 
BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT 9 


Mr. Haretson. Chairman Cooley and gentlemen, my name is Jack 
Harelson. My residence is Calexico, Calif. I am president of district 
No. 9, California Beet Growers Association, comprising all of Impe- 
rial County and encompassing some 43,000 acres of sugar beets. In 
my capacity as president of district No. 9, I speak for 99 percent of 
the sugar raisers in this, the largest sugar- -producing county in the 
United States. 

First, allow me to express our extreme pleasure in welcoming your 
committee to this area, and say that we feel very fortunate, indeed, 
in being able to present a few grassroots slants on our local problems. 

As you know, all sugar raising and selling in this country is con- 
trolled by the Sugar Act ; an act of which we are proud and quite 
jealous; an act that, : denen criticism and accusations of creating a 
monopoly and a controlled sugar economy, has served to help both 
the producer and consumer of domestic sugar since its inception. 

We, in Imperial Valley, and in other parts of California, live in 
a mechanical world. Our farming is now done largely with machines. 
Our level of production has been brought up from below 19 tons per 
acre to above 22 tons per acre. Our own industriousness has brought 
about this increase in production—yet, we are not being allowed to 
benefit by it. We feel that as long as we are living in a controlled 
sugar economy, our own initiative and ingenuity should reflect in our 
own pocketbooks. Agreed that farmers of other crops have also 
raised their levels of production with proper use of fertilizer and 
insect control and good farming practices in general; however, during 
such times as World War II and Korea, the prices on these cor nmodi- 
ties soared to points where these growers could realize their reward 
for their efforts—while ours, under the workings of the Sugar Act, 
remained relatively static. We do not like nor endorse the idea of 
great fluctuations in prices but we feel justified in demanding the 
right to advance with the trends. In 15 years the price of growing 
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an acre of sugar beets has risen approximately 80 percent exclusive 
of land rent. The price of tractors we have to buy has tripled; in- 
secticide has doubled and its usage has quadrupled; labor used to be 
available at 50 cents per hour, whereas now we pay twice that amount 
when we comply with current regulations and perquisites are taken 
into account. All other costs have risen from 25 to 125 percent. 

The average American citizen consumes a little over 100 pounds of 
sugar per year. A price rise of 1 cent per pound in sugar would mean 
very little to a 5-person family—probably less than a 5-cent rise 
amounted to for this same family in the price of Coca-Cola. The 
manufacturers of these sugar-using products are waging a continuous 
fight to keep the price of sugar dow n, yet they feel per fectly justified 
and free in raising the price of their products 100 percent to me and 
to my fellow farmers. Politically, these industrial users of sugar 
represent a vastly larger power group than the few thousand families 
whose income is largely dependent on beets and cane in our American 
economy. ‘This, naturally, works to our disadvantage in our negotia- 
tions with the Department of Agriculture and in our attempts to write 
into sugar legislation and its ultimate administration, certain concepts 
of price that might put a few extra dollars into our pockets. The 
sugar growers of Imperial Valley protest the price concepts that rule 
the present administration of the Sugar Act and respectfully ask that 
the man or men responsible for the guidance of this act be given a “go 
ahead” signal aimed at a more realistic level when compared with the 
cost of living in general and, more specifically, with the things we have 

to buy and use in sugar production. 

To touch on other matters of great concern to us as sugar producers 
in California; from $30 to $50 per acre of the cost of growing sugar 
beets is field labor, mostly of the stoop labor class. Very few of the 
working class of American citizens are willing to do this type of work 
regardless of the pay scale. We are greatly dependent on the legally 
imported workers from Mexico for the completion of our crops. As 
democratic Americans, we do not like to be placed at the mercy of nego- 
tiated regulations that are one-sided. We do not wish to be obligated 
through terms of the Mexican labor contract to furnish, at great cost 
to ourselves, things to Mexican workers nor guaranties to s: 1id workers 
that we would not, under ordinary circumstances, furnish to domestic 
workers were they available. We want the men who are and will be 
the negotiating committee between Mexico and the United States in 
these matters to be farmer-minded and preferably from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and not from the Department of Labor. With 
these comments in mind, we endorse the idea of a permanent Mexican 
national labor program. 

Under the vast irrigation projects of California, a great percentage 
of the land is tenant-farmed. In the interests of good rotation and 
good farming practices, the crops on these lands are rotated periodi- 
cally, which means that tenant farmers move constantly from year to 
year and from farm to farm. I doubt that my farm has ever remained 
exactly the same in any 2 consecutive years. This means that my 
cotton allotment has been pared (over 5 years) from almost 300 acres 
down to 73 acres. The same would have happened to my sugar-beet 
acreage had not the language of the Sugar Act been construed to our 
advantage where it says something about protecting the welfare of 
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small farmers and tenant farmers. We sugar raisers in California’ 
fee] that this is too thin a thread on which to hang the welfare of our 
industry, and urgently request that the language of the act be re- 
written to allow personal history to be “permissive” in the act. We 
are not trying to interfere in any manner whatsoever with the rights 
of those States or areas where land history works to the growers ad- 
vantage ; however, we think in all fairness, those areas where personal 
history is so important should be given the same consideration. 

We sugar raisers in Imperial Valley wish to commend the govern- 
mental and other research agencies whe are working so diligently in 
our behalf. The insect and disease problems of raising sugar beets 
are increasing daily, and it is only through the help of our scientists 
that we will be able to stay in business. All financial assistance pos- 
sible should be given these research activities and we urge the Congress 
to make such moneys available as are necessary to aid in these most 
worthwhile projects. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to appear and present this 
brief testimony in behalf of the sugar-beet industry in this area. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Harelson, we thank you very much for this state- 
ment. I should like to ask you 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Harenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. The truth is the Sugar Act charges the executive 
branch of the Government, that is, the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture, with the duty and the responsibility of estimating the 
domestic consumption ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hareuson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. At any time when sugar prices go too high, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture acting through the appropriate officials may in- 
crease the quota to the sugar-producing areas so as to bring in lower 
sugar to meet an increased domestic demand. 

Mr. Hartson. That is correct. 

Mr. Coo.tey. And prevent an unreasonable increase in price. If 
you say the price of sugar is too low, by the same token and the 
the same authority vested in the act, the Department could bring in 
less sugar and thereby force the price upwards; couldn’t they # 

Mr. Harerson. They could; yes, sir. However, the consumption 
estimate as made prior to any calendar year usually is a low figure, 
a figure on the low side with the idea that it is easier to raise it than 
it is to lower it, but as evidenced by the past year, at one time the esti- 
mate as issued by the sugar division of the Department of Agriculture 
was acknowledged many, many thousand tons above the factual re- 
quirements of the country. That is no more than 

Mr. Cootry. Haven’t they actually, within the last 12 months, in- 
creased the importation of sugar? 

Mr. Haretson. Well, I don’t—in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Haretson. Well, you understand the consumption of sugar is 
rising in the country every year. 

Mr. Coorry. I say the Department of Agriculture had the estimate 
so low that it became necessary to increase it ? 

Mr. Haretson. That’s right; but they finally got it up to 9,350,000 
tons, I believe, which was way over and above what it should have 
been, and that was only a price-manipulation move. It wasn’t because 
we were going to need that much sugar in this country and we didn’t 
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consume that much, so if they raise it unrealistically on the high side, 
why don’t they give us some help the other way ? 

Mr. Coorey. I am not arguing the point. I am pointing out to you 
that no longer is it the responsibility of the committee or the Congress, 
but it is the responsibility of those who are charged with administer- 
ing fhe act. 

r. Haretson. That is correct; and we cannot change that fellow’s 
mind. We have been trying to. 

Mr. Cootey. You must give this committee credit, and the Con- 
gress credit for increasing the domestic participation in the sugar 
consummation. 

Mr. Harexson. That is correct. We enjoy this 55 percent increase 
in the increased consumption in this country. There are certain things 
that would work to our disadvantage but generally the theory is in 
our favor. 

Mr. Cooter. That is what I was thinking. Generally the theory was 
in your favor. I am somewhat surprised to find any sugar man, 
either producer or farmer, or refiner, who is dissatisfied with the 
act as it is now being administered because, generally, I have been 
under the impression that all sugar-producing areas were well pleased 
with the act as it is now on the books. 

Mr. Harexson. The act itself is, we feel, something that the other 
commodities could look to to help solve their particular problems, but 
in the administration of it, when you find a man charged with the 
responsibility of handling this thing, that 9 cents a pound is all the 
American people should pay, the American housewife should pay for 
sugar, and that is what we were getting for sugar as far back as we 
can remember, and tractors costing three times what they used to 
and labor, and everything else double, the only way we have been 
able to stay in business is to bring our levels up to where we can 
see our way clear, and if I go out in competition with you, and I grow 
3 or 4 more tons on the acre than you do, I ought to make more money 
than you do. That is simple economy. 

Mr. Coortey. Well, you will. 

Mr. Haretson. You will in competition with one sugar raiser to 
another, but you won’t with a sugar raiser with some other crop which 
has a chance to fluctuate with the good times that come along, and 
when there is a great demand for uniforms as during the Korean war 
and the price of wool went up, and for flax because they needed linseed 
oil to paint the barracks, it went way up, and then sugar, we feel, 
that we are not going to have enough—we are not getting enough if 
the prices stay the same. 

Mr. Cooter. The purpose of the Sugar Act was to bring about a 
stability in sugar prices and the sugar supply. 

Mr. Harewson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. And you know, and I think it is generally known, that 
but for the Sugar Act, the producers of America would soon be out of 
business. 

Mr. Haretson. That is completely correct and, as I quoted in here, 
we are very jealous of the fact that we have an act protecting our in- 
dustry, but it is mandatory upon the Secretary to protect the sugar 
consumer as well as the sugar producer, but the sugar consumer is a 
large industrial 
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Mr. Cooter. You mentioned the Secretary, but you know he is 
intensely interested in the Sugar Act and in the Wool Act, but he 
doesn’t seem to be interested in the Cotton Act and the Tobacco Act 
and the Beet Act and other commodity legislation. 

Mr. Haretson. I don’t know if he ever raised sheep or not, but he 
used to hoe sugar beets. As far as Ezra Taft Benson is concerned, 
he has leaned over backward to, I think, stay away from the sugar 
for fear there will be criticism that he is trying to help the sugar 
industry because he is so vitally interested in it. 

Mr. Cootry. He does approve the Sugar and Wool Acts. 

Mr. Haretson. The acts themselves, I think, are examples of what 
we can do in a democratic society to bring ourselves up by our boot 
straps, but when you say sugar is bringing 98 percent of parity, I don’t 
care how many charts you hang on the wall, I can’t believe it. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, that is what the Department tells us. I do not 
know what it is myself; I do not make those calculations. 

Mr. Haretson. The gentleman who is in charge of the sugar in the 
Department, he formerly was an agriculture economist and they can 
make 3 and 1 equal 2. 

Mr. Hacen. To get back to the subject Mr. Cooley was discussing, 
you receive payments, compensatory payments under this pene 

Mr. Haretson. Do you want to tell him, or should I tell him, Mr. 
Poage? Mr. Poage made a statement earlier today that I took a little 
issue with him, informally, after lunch. The payments to sugar 
raisers in this country are not subsidy payments as such, as you prob- 
ably know. 

Mr. Hacen. I didn’t characterize them. 

Mr. Haretson. Well, the sugar industry imposes an import levy on 
offshore sugar that is brought into this country for processing. That 
levy from the moneys arrived from that tariff, or if it is a tariff—it is 
a bad word to use, part of that goes into the United States Treasury, 
and the balance of it is dispersed to the growers and the processors 
of sugar in this country. As Mr. Poage pointed out, the sugar pro- 
gram has netted the United States Treasury over $300 million, isn’t 
that correct, sir? 

Mr. Poace. That’s right. 

Mr. Haretson. When the producer of sugar gets a portion of that, 
but it does not come from the Treasury, nor does it impose one single 
cent of tax, additional tax under the act. 

Mr. Cootry. It comes out of the housewife’s pocketbook; that is 
where it comes from. 

Mr. Haretson. Well, sugar is now selling for the same price per 
pound that steel is, and I don’t think that the housewife can kick 
very much. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean you get as much for sugar as you do for 
steel ? 

Mr. Harerson. Yes; it’s sweeter. 

Mr. Hagen. I wasn’t going to argue with the merits of the program, 
but what I was trying to establish, do you feel that this payment 
should be larger, or do you feel that the price should be raised by 
manipulating the supply, as Mr. Cooley indicated it could be done? 
Do you think this payment should be larger or the other route taken. 

Mr. Haretson. I feel that any payment to farmers is going to be 
frowned on by the people generally throughout the country. 
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Mr. Hacen. Youare getting a payment now? 

Mr. Haretson. That’s right. Statements that are made by people 
who unthinkingly don’t realize that the sugar industry itself imposes 
this onto itself, and then returns it to them. 

Mr. Hagen. I think it is a good program. 

Mr. Haretson. High increases in that would bring a further aoe 
to the industry, I think. I believe that our position could be helped 
more in the price of sugar, rather than it could any mechanical means 
of getting more money to us because after all—— 

Mr. Hagen (interrupting). By underestimating the market each 

ear ¢ 
F Mr. Haretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. And, of course, that limitation on marketing would not 
come out of the foreign sugar, but out of our own production. 

Mr. on. That is correct, but I would rather grow 200 acres 
on a profit than 300 acres and break even. 

Mr. Haagen. I want to ask you another question: On the last page 
of your statement, you state that the same would have happened to 
any sugar beet acreage had not the language of the Sugar Act been 
construed to your advantage where it says something about protecting 
the welfare of the small farmers and tenant farmers. 

Now, what protection do you receive, as I understand it, this acreage 
is handled through the processors, and it goes to the owner of the land 
basically ; that is the proposition. 

Mr. Haretson. Basically, it is correct that in the majority of the 
sugar-raising areas of the United States the history travels with the 
land as it does in cotton, but in this area—speaking of the Sugar Act 
itself, the language of the act reads that it is mandatory upon the 
Secretary to protect the welfare of the small farmers and tenant 
farmers. 

Mr. Hagen. What is the nature of the protection? 

Mr. Haretson. The protection is in California where it is largely 
tenant farmed, the history has gone with the grower rather than the 
land, but that is not written into the act. It is only with that small 
statement that the Secretary has construed that to be to give him 
permission to allow an area like California to work on the basis of 
growing history. 

Mr. Hacen. What you are recommending is that it be spelled out 
in the act? 

Mr. Haretson. What we ask is that the next time that Congress 
considers the Sugar Act for reenactment, that, well, it is just impera- 
tive that permission be given in the act; it isn’t that we are trying to 
change it in the areas where they don’t want it, but permission be given 
for personal history to be used where personal history is necessary. 

Mr. Hacen. Now, there is a precedent for that, because I under- 
stand in the case of rice, the various States can decide on their own 
initiative whether the acreage follows the owner of the land or the 
operator, isn’t that right, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. That’s right. When we were first discussing this thing 
in committee hearings, we tried to get the rest of the sugar-growing 
areas to agree to an amendment to be written into the act that would 
allow permission for grower history in this thing where it is necessary, 
but somewhere or other it got lost in the committee hearings in Con- 


gress. 
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Mr. Cootey. Are you saying that the sugar production per acre 

has ane more rapidly in this area than in other areas? Is that the 
oint 
r Mr. Hacen. No. Not necessarily; I think it has. 

Mr. Cootey. What do you mean “history” ? 

Mr. Haretson. Sir? 

Mr. Cooter. What do you mean 

Mr. Haretson. Is this on the same discussion ? 

Mr. Cootey. Yes. You receive your allotment in beet sugar on a ton- 
nage basis, but the allotment to a State is on an acreage basis, and then 
the State committee, in States other than California, most of the other 
areas, the historical amount of proportionate share that you are al- 
lowed to grow is based upon your land history as it is in cotton. In 
California the State committee and the various county committees, as 
Mr. Allen Griffin testified this morning, as chairman of the local com- 
mittee, disperse the proportionate shares to growers on a historical 
basis, rather than land history basis and that is the only way we can 
maintain our history in this area where we shift farms all the time. 
That is the same question—we got off on two of them. 

Mr. Hacen. He wants—— 

Mr. Haretson (interrupting). We want permission in our local 
administration of the terms of the Sugar Act to tie the history of 
growing beets to personal history, rather than the land history. 

Now, that is being done, but it is being done actually around the 
corner, rather than to be spelled out as Mr. Hagen said in the act itself 
where we are allowed to do that or give us permission to use personal 
history in an area 

Mr. Cooter. In the event you use personal history, you may grow 
men beets wherever you happen to rent land. 

Mr. Haretson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootey. Allright. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poace. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. I wanted to comment, when you suggested that I was 
rather in agreement with the view that this program wasn’t costing 
the American people anything, I think that any program in which 
we try to add to the farmer income does cost the American people, 
and I think that it is perfectly sound that it should, and I find no 
fault with the sugar program because it does cost something. I think 
it has been worth something to the American people, but I think we 
are merely kidding ourselves when we talk about the support of any 
commodity not costing anything, because we happen to levy a tax on 
that commodity and then pay the support price or the adjustment price 
out of that tax. That tax would have otherwise gone into the Treas- 
ury and other people would have had to put up that much less money, 
yet added to the amount of money that the American taxpayers had 
to put up just the same as if it came directly out of the Treasury in 
the first place. We have in my State a rather ingenious method of 
fooling the people about taxation. We remit taxes to certain counties 
to build a seawall at Galveston, for instance, to build certain dams on 
certain streams. Well, obviously, if you remit the taxes in Galveston 
County, every other county in the State has to pay that much more in 
taxes and if we remit a substantial portion of the tariff on sugar, then, 
of course, everybody else has to pay that much more tax and it comes 
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to exactly the same thing as if you took it out of the Treasury in the 
first place. It just confuses the public a little bit is all that we ac- 
complish with it. 

Mr. Cootey. It is not as painful. 

Mr. Poace. It is not as painful, and I think to that extent, it is 
probably good and I supported it, and I don’t criticize it, but I 
think that we are kidding ourselves when we say that sugar stands 
in a different position from the other commodities simply because 
we are taking payments out of a particular tariff. It doesn’t make 
any difference where you take it out of, all the funds of the United 
States are like water. They seek their level, and if you take it out 
over here, you level it off over here just the same as if you took it 
out over on this side, so all I am saying is: The American taxpayers 
are paying for the program and ought to, and I am not saying that 
they shouldn’t, but let’s don’t kid ourselves into thinking that sugar 
is enjoying a free ride and that you can’t apply the same program to 
cotton because cotton would have to come out of the general revenue. 
It all comes out of the people in the final analysis and I think it is a 
good way to bring it. I am willing to pay to keep these farmers pros- 

erous. I think the Nation is going to go into a tailspin economically 
if we don’t bring some prosperity to these farmers. I think that is why 
we are so close to the brink of a depression today is we haven’t been 
producing enough farm income and we certainly might better spend 
some money bringing that farm income up than to spend a hundred 
times as much digging ourselves out of a depression a little bit later 
by reason of having gotten there. 

I am not criticizing your program; I am for your program; but 
Jet’s recognize your program isn’t any more difficult than anybody 
else’s and other people are in the same shape, and we can supply 
this same program to other commodities. 

Mr. Cootey. Thank you, Mr. Harelson. The next witness is Mr. 
William J. Thornburg, president of the Western Growers and Ship- 
pers Association. Mr. Thornburg. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. THORNBURG, PRESIDENT, WESTERN 
GROWERS & SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tuornsure. Chairman Cooley, honorable members of the sub- 
committee, my name is William J. Thornburg, Jr., and I live in Holt- 
ville, Calif. I am a grower in Imperial Valley, a member of a firm 
which presently grows vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets, and cotton. 
I am also the president of the Western Growers Association, having 
been duly elected to office on November 16, 1957. 

The Western Growers Association is a nonprofit nonmarketing 
agricultural association composed of vegetable and melon growers 
in the States of California and Arizona. Its members grow and 
ship approximately 85 percent of the vegetables and melons grown 
in California and Arizona, involving a return to the economy of both 
States of approximately $400 million annually. In our 2 States, 
724,000 acres are farmed and approximately 40 percent of all the 
vegetables and melons consumed in the United States are grown in 
these two territories. 

These legislative proposals purport to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 by eliminating certain agricultural exemp- 
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tions. These exemptions were fully evaluated and wisely provided 
for agriculture by the original authors of the law. 

The 1954 Census of Agriculture, volume I, part 30 for Arizona, 
and part 33 for California, issued by the United States Department 
of Commerce, may be of interest. In California, in 1956, there was 
a total of 123,075 farms. Of these, approximately one-half or a total 
of 64,521 farms were under 30 acres. Thus it can be seen that the 
small farmer is an important factor. 

The proposed legislation may be aimed at the large corporation 
type of farm. This is a fallacy, as the large corporate type of farm 
is very much in the minority in this part of the country. It is not 
uncommon for one farmer to do the packing and marketing for a 
number of small growers and charges passed on. The small grower 
cannot maintain packing plants and marketing facilities. Also, it is 
quite customary for a number of small growers to band together into 
a cooperative packing and marketing venture. 

Section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act provides for a mini- 
mum wage of $1 per hour, and section 7 has to do with the maximum 
workweek of 40 hours unless an employee receives time and one-half 
for all hours above 40. One bill, H. R. 9428, adds section 17 to sub- 
section A of section 13. Section 13 provides for exemptions from 
sections 6 and 7 for employees employed in agriculture and individ- 
uals employed within an area of production as defined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Section 17 of subsection A of section 13 provides 
exemptions for farms from sections 6 and 7 only for— 
any employee employed in agriculture during any calendar quarter, by a farm 
enterprise which used less than 1,200 man-days of hired labor during each of 
the preceding 4 quarters, other than labor performed by members of the family 
of a farmer-operated enterprise. 

Let us first consider the effect of this paragraph upon the minimum 
wage section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Farm workers are paid in a variety of ways. Frequently on farms, 
housing will be furnished to the workers and meals are also included. 
What percentage of the working wage rate would be allotted for 
housing? What percentage of the working wage rate would be al- 
lotted for meals which are furnished to the worker? Would one 
type of housing be evaluated at a higher amount than another type 
of housing? How shall we translate these things into man-days of 
labor. 

Now, let us also consider for a moment the average farm income. 
Government figures will show that while the Government Index shows 
nonfarm prices are up 25 percent from the 1947-49 Consumer Price 
Index, the prices which the farmer receives for his product are down 
10 percent from this base. It is not necessary at this time to go into 
the increased costs of equipment, fertilizers, seed, et cetera, all the 
things which go into the operation of a farm. 

I would like to very graphically tell you of an increase in cost which 
shows you what we farmers are up against. Now, the Catepillar trac- 
tor in this area of the country is standard by what we farm our 

round. In 1950—and I am quoting you these prices which I got 
rom my Catepillar dealer, and these can be verified. In 1950, for a 
D-6 Catepillar tractor it cost $8,150.67. Now, for the identical tractor 
in 1953, it was $9,348.98, and in 1957, in December, the price was 
$15,275. 
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Now, on a D-7 Catepillar, which is the largest size and used more 
than the D-6, the price in 1950 was $10,860.07; in 1953, for the iden- 
tically equipped tractor, the price was $11,040 even, and in November 
of 1957, the price had risen to $19,769.14. 

Everyone is aware that practically every item costs more than it 
did 10 years ago. Figures issued by the State of California show 
that in the 1946-50 period, the average return for vegetable crops in 
California was $74.98 per ton. In 1956, the average return was $66.69 
per ton. In other words, the farmer is pinched between ever-rising 
costs and a diminishing return for the results of his labor. 

I would like to call to your attention the growers of fruits and vege- 
tables in the State of California and especially here in the Imperial 
Valley where we grow some 35,000 acres of lettuce, some three to five 
thousand dollars depending on the season, of carrots, and we grow 
several 

Mr. Cootey. You mean three to five thousand acres, don’t you? You 
said, “dollars.” 

Mr. THornpsure. Acres, I beg your pardon, sir, some three to five 
thousand acres depending on the year of melons, several thousand acres 
of other mixed various crops, mixed vegetables. These crops are sold 
on the basis of supply and demand and we like it that way, but we 
want to point out to you that we have every right to minimize the 
risk to the farmer and the jeopardy to our capital that we incur every 
year when we put the money in the ground, and that is why we are 
protesting this concrete risk which would be legislated upon us in our 
production and harvesting costs. 

The wholesale price index, as issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor shows the July 1957 index for all commodities as 118.1. 
A breakdown of that figure into commodity groups shows the farm 
products index as 92.7. 

Few farm products are more susceptible to daily fluctuation of 
prices than vegetables and melons. It is strictly based on the law of 
supply and demand. For instance, let us assume that in certain areas 
very favorable crop conditions will prevail. This will mean that 
the vegetables will come to maturity under maximum conditions and 
the farmer who plants judiciously can maintain an even supply of 
vegetables during the growing season. However, nature is still the 
controlling force in the growing of vegetables. Produce cannot be 
retarded or brought to full maturity at any particular time by govern- 
ment edicts or laws. Vegetables and melons must be picked when 
mature and cannot be left in the field. A cool spell or a hot spell will 
either retard or bring on maturity. The farmer who planted his 
crops to mature, let us say in 90 days, and instead they mature in 80 
days, due to unseasonably warm weather could suffer a loss because 
his crops became mature when there was plenty on the market, which 
causes prices to drop. In most other businesses, a backlog of materials 
can be accumulated. This is not true in fresh vegetables and melons. 
A vegetable packinghouse may be some distance from the field where 
the produce is grown. This produce is brought to the packinghouse 
in staggered lots so that it can be adequately handled. A farmer can- 
not postpone the cutting of a field of lettuce or the picking of a field 
of melons because the market is not quite right. He must pick at 
maturity if he is to have quality produce to meet the State and Federal 
specifications. A decreased demand for his produce lowers the price, 
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but he cannot pass that decrease on to his workers. The farmer can- 
not pass the fluctuations of the market or the increased costs of pro- 
duction on to the consumer, as can be done in industry. 

We have dwelt briefly on the fact that some growers-shippers actu- 
ally do the harvesting for small growers. This is usually done on a 
joint deal basis where the proportionate costs of harvesting are borne 

y the small farmer. Therefore, any additional costs which are sup- 
posed to be placed only on the larger farmer are in fact borne by the 
small farmer, as the increased costs of harvesting and packing are 
passed back to each grower. 

H. R. 9428 exempts a farm enterprise which uses less than 1,200 
man-days of hired farm labor during each of the preceding 4 quarters 
of the year. This will work to the disadvantage of the farmer who 
is not growing subsidized crops. By the nature of the subsidized 
crops, at least one quarter of a farmer’s operation is practically at a 
standstill and he would not have many employees. This could exempt 
him in one quarter from the Fair Labor Standards Act, which would 
automatically give him an exemption for the entire year. The farmers 
of vegetables and melons in California and Arizona due to benevolent 
climatic conditions, have operations the year around. The farmers 
in the Midwest and East cannot grow in the middle of winter, as is 
done in California and Arizona. This would exempt them while 
making California and Arizona subject to $1 per hour and a 40-hour 
week, 

It isn’t difficult for us to expend this number of days of labor and 
with the same amount of capital we can turn it over 2 or 3 times a 
year. 

Now, in the East, a person turning over the same amount of capital, 
he is frozen out in the winter, or is down for one quarter of the year 
to an idle time and cannot grow his crops the year around and, there- 
fore, because he was exempt one—because he must qualify on this in 
each of the preceding four quarters—because he was exempt one quar- 
ter, then he is exempt from the activities and the action of this law 
and we here are penalized because we have fair weather. 

The bill also designates farm enterprise as one which comprises all 
tracts of lands whether contiguous or not, under one management, 
located in a county and immediately adjacent counties, in which opera- 
tions are carried on. The growing areas of California and Arizona 
are spread out over large areas of the two States. A farmer could 
have several operations in a half dozen counties, none of which would 
be adjacent or contiguous. His aggregate operation may be much 
larger than the farmer doing farming in 1 of 2 counties which are 
adjacent. We, therefore, would have the unfair situation whereby a 
large farmer doing business over a wide area would be exempt when 
the small farmer doing business in adjacent counties would be subject 
to the bill. Such a small farmer would have to pay increased costs 
and would be unable to compete with his larger competitor. 

The vegetable and melon farmers of California and Arizona have 
never accepted subsidies from the United States Government. They 
have gone consistently on record on various occasions by resolutions 
through the Western Growers Association as being opposed to subsi- 
dies. They are one of the last strongholds of free enterprise. 

In effect, the adoption of the minimum wage law for agriculture, 
would, regardless of any exemptions written into the law for certain 
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classes of agriculture, result in a minimum wage for agriculture as a 
whole. Why would a worker who can receive $1 per hour from one 
farmer work for less for another farmer who is exempt from the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. It is not feasible to exempt certain portions of 
agriculture when the net effect would be to penalize the small, strug- 
gling, independent farmer. 

No employee would work on a farm in this area for less than $1 an 
hour merely because it was a small farm or because the man happened 
to be exempt when he could go to the man’s neighbor and work for $1. 
This would create an immediate shortage of oe for a small farmer 
because he would, naturally, go to work for a farmer who is subject, 
and inasmuch as we have a continual labor shortage in farming, this 
would result in a distinct hardship on the smaller farmer. 

Section 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act has to do with the 
maximum workweek of 40 hours. It provides that an employee shall 
receive time and one-half for all hours worked over 40 in each week. 
Once again, complicating factors can be found if this exemption is 
removed. Under proposed legislation the exemption is based on size. 
The intent is to make a farmer, with several employees, pay overtime 
after 40 hours and exempt the small farmer from paying overtime 
after 40 hours. This would cause an immediate labor shortage for 
small farmers. The sun shines with equal brightness upon the fields of 
both. For instance, with the advent of daylight saving time, the melon 
farmer in the San Joaquin Valley of California must delay the start 
of his harvest 1 hour later each day as the workers cannot go into 
the field to pick melons until the sun is up. These melons must be 
brought to a packinghouse and for the rest of the day a steady flow 
of melons must come into the packinghouse. They must be packed 
the same day, and cannot be put aside until the following day because 
of the perishable nature of the produce. To make 1 farmer pay over- 
time after 40 hours of work would raise his costs above the point where 
he could realistically compete with his fellow farmers. 

We submit this is unfair for the same above-mentioned reasons. 
We submit further that our crops are of a distinctly perishable nature. 
During certain times of the year of harvest we are forced to work 12 
to 18 hours a day and we feel that the time and a half over 40 hours 
would inevitably not only bankrupt the farmers, but if we were able 
to pass the cost along to the consumers, would add an inestimable 
burden to the consumer to pay for our products. 

You have been given figures to show that the farm income is de- 
creasing. The margin of profit in perishable fruit and produce has 
not been sufficient to enable the farmer to absorb these costs and many 
have been forced out of business. An increase in farming costs, 
which would be provided by withdrawing or limiting the present 
agricultural exemptions to the Fair Labor Standards Act, would be 
disastrous. It would not be fitting for the Government to penalize the 
ambitious, industrious farmer who, by careful management has in- 
creased his acreage, by placing such restrictions upon him so he 
could not compete with another farmer who has small holdings. 

The proposed legislation is going to affect every farmer in Califor- 
nia who, because of the beneficial climate of the two States is able to 
grow row crops year around. It places a very definite additional finan- 
cial burden on western farmers who are competing with other pro- 
ducing areas of the United States. 
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We earnestly submit, gentlemen, that farmers are risk takers. We 
should be allowed to minimize the risk incurred in placing our capital 
in the form of growing expenses in the fields every year. 

It has been said now, “That you people in vegetables are in a posi- 
tion of supply and demand. All right. Now, maybe you should be 
allowed to minimize your risk but surely now our taxpayers are sub- 
sidizing certain areas of farming. Shouldn’t, if we are going to sub- 
sidize you, shouldn’t we be able to demand of you that you pay a dollar 
an hour?” And I say to you no; that until the Congress of the United 
States can establish a close enough liaison with God Almighty to guar- 
antee us the crop in the first place, that no matter how high we support 
the prices of these crops, we are still taking the risk of losing every- 
thing in the field in the first place. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Cootey. We thank you very much, Mr. Thornburg. Next we 
have Mr. Fred Sterzing, secretary-manager of the Southwest Flaxseed 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF FRED STERZING, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
SOUTHWEST FLAXSEED ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Srerzinc. Chairman Cooley and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the 1,100 active farmer producers of the Southwest Flaxseed 
Association, a grower-owned cooperative marketing organization in 
Imperial County, Calif., I wish to emphasize certain production and 
utilization research problems relative to flaxseed and its end products 
which confront both the industry and producers of this crop in the 
United States today. 

Only a generation ago, flaxseed production in our country was far 
short of our domestic requirements, for during the years 1910 to 1940, 
approximately one-half of our needs were dependent on foreign im- 
ports. In the last 18 years we have reversed this position. Toda 
the United States is one of the world’s major exporters of flaxseed. 

The growers of flaxseed in the major production areas of the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota and in certain restricted areas of California, 
Arizona, and Texas, have, through knowledge supplied them by re- 
search; through incentives of high-support prices during periods of 
national emergency; and through increased acreage created by re- 
duced plantings of certain other crops staple to these areas restricted 
by current control regulations; been able in these scant few years to 
provide industry with far more than industry requires. The flaxseed 
requirements of industry, necessary to meet the demands of the con- 
sumers of linseed oil, have been decreasing during this same period of 
increased flaxseed production. 

We, as producers, faced with the economics of cost versus crop re- 
turns, have stood idly by during this period of expansion, not realiz- 
ing that the bountiful prices which were paid us during the late 1940’s, 
were at the same time, destroying to an extent, the normal outlets of 
the end product of flaxseed, linseed oil. 

Linseed oil is consumed primarily by the protective coating industry 
and although the consumption of all drying oils by this industry has 
remained relatively constant in the last 18 years, the use of linseed oil 
for this purpose has decreased from an accountable 85 percent of the 
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total drying oils consumed at that time to only 43 percent in 1956. 
When statistics are available for 1957, they will reflect a still further 
decrease. In the midst of our biggest. boom in history, the use of lin- 
seed oil in industry has dropped two-thirds of the volume used 15 
years ago. 

Synthetic materials and cheaper-priced vegetable oils have been 
the direct cause. 

Quoting Bureau of Census figures, the total yearly factory con- 
sumption “of linseed oil in the protec tive coating and miscellaneous 
industries averaged 548.2 million pounds for the years July 1951-July 
1956. For the year July 1956—July 1957, factory consumption totaled 
497.9 million pounds, a drop of 50.3 million pounds in domestic use. 

For added emphasis, these same figures reveal that for the first 6 
months of this crop year, July through December 1957, production of 
linseed oil totaled 327 million pounds, while Seen factory con- 
sumption totaled only 237.1 million pounds. A decrease from the 
same period of 1956 when total domestic factory consumption totaled 
264.5 million pounds. 

We, as producers, do not believe that an adjustment in the prices 
of flaxseed the proper cure for our ills, for if supports are high, total 
production rises, with the end result of CCC owner rship. If supports 
are low, total production drops and the buyers of the seed must dis- 
pose of the end products at values reflecting the high costs of a product 
in short supply. 

The answer, we and industry know, lies in the finding of new uses 
of the end products of flaxseed and the regaining and capturing of 
outlets lost to competitive drying oils and cheaper synthetic materials. 
This can only be accomplished through a concentrated and expanded 
cooperative research program of both the USDA and industry in 
utilization of these end products. As growers, the only method we 
have of contributing our share of a cooperative utilization research 
program is through the increased efforts of the USDA. 

Up to now the 1 major goal of USDA research has been pointed to- 
ward the development of new higher yielding varieties of most of 
our known crops and ways of increasing production through improved 
cultural methods and finding of disease-resistant strains of these c rops. 
We do not mean to minimize this at all, but feel that a partial solution 
to our surplus problem today could be solved by finding new uses for 
these crops. A new balance between funds expanded for bigger and 
more crop production and funds spent for research in the finding of 
outlets for these crops must be struck, and we believe this must be 
done now. 

Out of the approximately $375 million spent for agriculture research 
in 1957, only $14 million, or 3% percent of this total was used in 
research for new industrial uses of our farm products. 

Only slightly over a year ago increased emphasis was given to uti- 
lization of flaxseed by those in charge of research for the educational 
institutions of the producing States, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, industry, and producers. This increased effort for 
utilization appears to offer promises, for within the past year a pro- 
gram devoted to the finding of flax varieties bearing oils of different 
chemical analysis could result in the producing of strains varying in 
composition for specialized uses of their oil. The application of radio- 
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active traces which might affect the glyceride composition of linseed 
oil and result in a different reaction hae used as a drying oil bears 
further expanded effort. Even the efforts devoted to finding varieties 
of higher oil content appear promising and could offer a possible solu- 
tion to our problems. 

Just recently the Research Advisory Committee of the United States 
Depariment of Agriculture recommended, in their annual meeting on 
January 29-31 of this year, expanded research and development studies 
for new industrial uses for linseed oil. 

We have the laboratories and the tools necessary for expanded uti- 
lization research, but we need adequate funds to carry on this work. 

We ask that this Committee on Agriculture, when considering the 
budget allocations of the United States Department of Agriculture 
to various phases of crop research, see that adequate provision is made 
for expanded utilization efforts. 

We ask that you recognize the importance that a new balance must 
be struck between moneys spent for increased crop production and 
moneys used for finding the outlets industry for this production. 

Only by utilization can we hope to gain a balance between produc- 
tion and consumption. Your earnest consideration of our problem 
would be appreciated by all flax producers and industry. 

Mr. Coo.ey. We thank you very much Mr. Sterzing for your state- 
ment. We appreciate it very much. 

Next we have Joe Smith, chairman of the West Coast Oilseeds De- 
velopment Committee. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH R. SMITH, OF THE WEST COAST OILSEEDS 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sairu. I am not the Joe Smith. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Not the one from San Francisco ? 

Mr. Smiru. I spent some time there but not lately. 

Mr. e ‘OOLEY. You may proceed, we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Smiru. Members of the committee, Mr. Chairman, my name is 
Joseph R. Smith. Iam secretary of the Pacific V egetable Oil Corp., 
of San Francisco, Calif., and chairman of the West Coast Oilseeds 
Development Committee. 

The Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. is a trading and manufacturing 
concern, dealing in all types of vegetable, animal, and marine oils, 
byproduct meals and seeds. While a lar ge ‘percentage of our business 
is derived from foreign trading, an increasing percentage of our busi- 
ness is derived from “domestically produced ‘oilseeds. These include 
soyabeans, soyabean oil and soyabean meal, cottonseed oil and meal, 
tung oil, flaxseed, linseed oil and meal, safflower seed, oil and meal and 
castorbean seed, oil and pomace. Our company contracts directly 
with farmers for the production of safflower seed, castor beans, soya- 
beans and flax in the western half of the United States. 

The West Coast Oilseeds Development Committee was formed sev- 
eral years ago by members of various companies interested in foster- 
ing the development of oilseed crops in the West. The following are 
represented by this committee: Baker Castor Oil Co.; J. G. Boswell 
Co.; California Central Fibre Corp.; California Cotton Oil Corp. 
Cargill, Inc.; Liberty Vegetable Oil Co.; ; Pacific Vegetable Oil Coles ; 
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Producers Cotton Oil Company of Imperial Valley ; Southwest Flax- 
seed eens Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; Vegetable Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The West Coast Oilseeds Development Committee’s function is to 
encourage increased production of oilseeds. Our committee has at- 
tempted to accomplish this by issuing newsletters to potential grow- 
ers, agriculturalists, governmental and private research organiza- 
tions, et cetera; by trying to derive support for research and develop- 
ment on the production utilization and marketing levels; and by 
acting as a clearinghouse for information and ideas on oilseed pro- 
duction in the West. 

My purpose in talking to you today is to state that both of the 
organizations that I represent wish to wholeheartedly support that 
portion of the President’s budget pertaining to research funds for 
the United States Department of Agriculture for the 1958-59 fiscal 
— The secretary of the National Flaxseed Processors Association 
1as, based on unofficial sources, supplied us with the fcllowing agri- 
cultural research budget estimates : 

















| Total | Production | Utilization | Marketing 
| 
MA SiAT Se cA $609, 000 $133, 000 $453, 000 | $23, 000 
a lanai dials 1 1, 261, 000 433, 000 | 675, 000 48, 000 
Se ae ‘ 288, 000 | 133, 000 | 150, 000 5, 000 
SP eT a ee ee eee ee é wel 1 474, 000 72, 000 | 400, 000 |.---.--- 
Sesame Se 4 61, 000 lll ents adace 


61, 000 | 


1 Includes for home economics, $5,000 for soyabeans and $2,000 for safflower. 


This budget proposes sizable increases for utilization research on 
several of these crops. As we understand it, no increases have been 
proposed for production research. The increases included in the above 
figures are: Flax, $225,000; soyabeans, $225,000 ; castorbeans, $70,000 ; 
and safflower, $360,000. 

We feel that these increases are all in order and would like to com- 
ment briefly on each of them. In general, we favor the emphasis the 
United States Department of Agriculture is placing on utilization 
research compared to production research, since we feel this is the area 
where the most far-reaching solutions to our pressing problems in 
agriculture can be reached most quickly. In essence, we do not favor 
production which goes into storage; we must find uses for products. 


FLAXSEED AND SOYABEANS 


The utilization research increase proposed for flaxseed has already 
been well covered by Mr. Sterzing. A similar increase has been pro- 
posed for soyabean utilization research. This work is vitally necesary 
to prvent, as we are experiencing already in the case of the linseed oil, 
the loss of markets in the paint and varnish field due to competition 
from synthetic materials. We further hope that the production re- 
search budget carries sufficient funds to allow further developmental 
work on varieties of soyabeans adapted particularly to the irrigated 
valleys of the West. All of the Western States consume immense 
quantities of soyabean meal annually. All of this must be shipped 
in from the Midwest at very high freight costs. Development of suit- 
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able varieties would be a tremendous boon to the area and serve the 
overall national good by creating substantial freight economies. 


CASTOR RESEARCH 


The request for castor bean utilization research is vitally necessary. 
There is hardly a crop available to the American farmer today that is 
not in surplus or near surplus supply in this country. This country 
uses between 100 million and 150 million pounds of castor oil, of equiv- 
alent in castor beans, each year, yet over 90 percent of its requirements 
must be imported. If this product could be produced locally, approx- 
imately 50,000 to 200,000 acres of farmland would be required de- 
pending upon areas of production. Castors are adapted to many 
parts of our country where cotton and grain production has been cur- 
tailed. We feel that the American farmer can compete successfully on 
a price basis with foreign production of castor beans, thereby pro- 
viding himself with an additional cash crop and also providing addi- 
tional raw material for this country’s oil mills. We also feel that 
the consumption of castor oil would increase markedly if domestic 
consumers were assured of a steady supply at a fair price. Conversely, 
many potential users of castor oil are not now using the product, be- 
cause they fear the great fluctuation in the price and availability of 
castor oil, experienced each year in world markets. 

In recent years, the Federal Government and private industry have 
played an important part in encouraging domestic production of castor 
beans. Initially this was done by supporting research, which resulted 
in development of much improved varieties of castors, then by direct 
price guarantees to growers in order to build up the Defense Depart- 
ment’s stockpile of castor oil during the Korean war, and most recently 
by the major breakthrough accomplished in harvesting machinery 
techniques. 

Two major problems still exist before the American farmer can 
effectively compete pricewise with foreign producers. A major por- 
tion of the requested increase in castor utilization research is aimed at 1 
of these 2 problems; namely, finding better and more satisfactory 
uses for castor pomace, which is the byproduct remaining when castor 
oil is extracted from castor beans. Castor pomace, while it is very high 
in protein and appears to have very interesting industrial, as well as 
feed-stuff applications, contains toxic and allergenic factors which 
cause its price to be severely reduced. Since castor pomace is approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the castor bean by weight, its relatively low price 
in relation to the price of castor oil has either a depressing effect on 
castor bean prices, or forces the price of castor oil to levels higher than 
should normally be expected. This utilization work is being conducted 
at the Southern Utilization Research and Development Division at 
New Orleans and at the Allergen Section of the Eastern Utilization 
Research and Development Division in Washington, D. C. 

The other problem facing domestic production is development of 
still better harvesting and materials handling techniques. Even 
with the major stride taken last year in castor bean harvesting im- 
provement, the farmer in the irrigated West must pay between $25 
and $37 per acre for the harvesting of his crop. We feel that the 
portion of the castor bean production research budget relating to 
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machinery development should be doubled from its present allocation 
of about $45,000. This would allow harvesting research to be con- 
ducted in both the irrigated West, where the bulk of the acreage is 
now located, and in the dry-farming areas of Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi. The field portion of this work is now being 
done in Stillwater, Okla., in shops provided by Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. We feel sure that similar facilities could be made available 
either at Shafter or Davis, Calif., to allow this work to be carried on 
under the growing conditions of each area, since they are widely 
different, as I am sure you will realize. A relatively small percent- 
age of improvement in harvesting costs can effect a considerable im- 
provement in the castor grower’s competitive position in respect to 
imported castor beans. 
SAFFLOWER RESEARCH 


The utilization increase proposed for safflower represents a desire 
by the Department of Agriculture to transfer and expand the work 
presently being done at the Northern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division at Peoria, Ill., to a new Oils Section at the West- 
ern Utilization Research and Development Division in Albany, Calif. 
We view the proposed increase with favor, hoping that a considerable 
portion of its emphasis will be placed upon utilization of safflower 
meal and hulls—the byproducts produced in the extraction of saf- 
flower oil from its seed. Safflower has promise of being adapted to 
several areas of the Western Great Plains, as well as California, 
which is its principal center of production now. The oil has many 
unique properties which should have wide application industrially, 
as an edible oil, and also possibly as a medicinal in the treatment of 
certain forms of heart disease. Safflower meal can be produced in 
areas of the Great Plains that are presently protein deficient. If 
sufficient utilization work can be done to improve the quality of saf- 
flower meal and its application to livestock and dairy feeding, as well 
as finding other uses for the safflower hull, the crop has very great 
possibilities for expansion. We question whether the entire increase 
requested for safflower utilization research could be used in the initial 
year or years while a new research team is being developed at the 
Albany Laboratory. It would be our suggestion that the Depart- 
ment contract with other private and public laboratories to do a por- 
tion of this work in order to put its utilization funds to maximum 
use until the Albany staff reaches full potential. 

In summary, I would like to make it clear that the organizations 
I represent support the desire of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to devote more time and money to research, particularly 
research on production and utilization of new crops; and that we fur- 
ther look with favor upon the increasing percentage of the agricul- 
tural research budget that is being directed toward the utilization of 
farm produced products, rather than merely toward finding ways and 
means of producing more. We have been most encouraged by the in- 
creasing awareness of industry problems displayed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture research people in recent years and 
ask that your committee give them your support. 

Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Cooter. Thank you very much for your statement. Next we 
have Mr. Danny Danenberg of the Imperial Valley Lettuce Growers 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF DANNY DANENBERG, IMPERIAL VALLEY LETTUCE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Danenserc. Mr. Chairman, members of this distin guished com- 
mittee, my name is Danny Danenberg; I live in El Centro, C alif., and 
am engaged as a farmer in the Imperial Valley area of California. 
I am appearing before this committee with a resolution, in my capacity 
as president of the Imperial Valley Lettuce Growers-Shipper’s Asso- 
ciation, requesting Congress to enact legislation which would delete the 
termination date on Public Law 78, which would expire on June 30, 
1959, pertaining to the importation of supplemental farm labor. I 
herewith present the following formal resolution from our association 
which represents over 95 percent of the lettuce shippers in the Imperial 
Valley. 


RESOLUTION 


The Imperial Valley Lettuce Growers-Shipper’s Association, by unanimous 
vote, recommends to the House Agricultural Committee, the permanent adop- 
tion of Public Law 78, because we feel that only under this supplemental labor 
program can an orderly, successful lettuce harvest be conducted and assured 
here in the Imperial Valley. 

THE LETTUCE CROP 


The association desires to state for the official record that lettuce is the 
largest agricultural crop grown in the Imperial Valley, and that the total carlot 
shipments for the 1956-57 season equaled 18,366 cars from a planted acreage 
of 33,500 acres, having a total dollar valuation of $17 million. 


THE NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FARM LABOR 


This association would like to state that under Public Law 78, the United 
States Employment Service must first certify that there is no domestic labor 
available before supplemental Mexican field labor can be imported to any area. 
This fact alone always assures domestic workers a job. The record and history 
of the Imperial Valley lettuce harvest clearly establishes the big importance 
of this supplemental farm labor because there never has been a sufficient supply 
of domestic labor to harvest the lettuce crop. We wanted the official record 
to show that this is supplemental labor program, operating under the law and 
jurisdiction of the United States Department of Labor. 

May we also stress to this committee that this supplemental farm labor is 
of upmost importance to this area because we have about 100 calendar days and 
85 shipping days to harvest a $17 million lettuce crop, exceeding over 18,000 cars. 


ECONOMY 


The association further felt that being an agriculture community, the com- 
mittee would duly feel that any legislative action is of vital importance to the 
economy and progress of our merchants and citizens as a whole. We further 
felt that this committee should know that of the basic dollar spent to grow and 
harvest a crop of lettuce, the larger percentage is spent in our community for 
labor, fertilizer, materials, equipment, and supplies—while only a smaller per- 
centage goes to the Mexican bracero in his performance of supplemental farm 
labor. 


CONCLUSION 


The Imperial Valley Lettuce Grower-Shipper’s Association desires to express 
our thanks and appreciation for being able to present this matter before this 
House Agricultural Committee. We urge for your favorable consideration the 
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permanent adoption of Public Law 78, because we feel it would assure a normal 
harvest of our lettuce crops and be beneficial to the farmers, merchants, and 
citizens of our community. 

Resolved this 19th day of February 1958. 

Mr. Cootzy. Thank you very much. We saypete this statement 
very much. Next we have Mr. Andru Rose. Come around Mr. Rose. 
Is Mr. Gilbert Simonson here ? 

Un weEntTIiriep Voice. Yes. 

Mr. Cootzy. We shall try to call you next, Mr. Simonson, 


STATEMENT OF ANDRU ROSE, IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, my name is Andru 
Rose. I operate two small businesses in Imperial Valley. 

Gentlemen, your attention and sincere interest is invited to the 
following problems facing the small-business man in the Imperial 
Valley: 

For about.4 years now, we have lost considerable business at the 
labor camps for Mexican nationals located outside the city limits to 
peddlers who solicit direct from trucks and other vehicles the sale of 
clothing, etc., from the nationals. 

They are thus able to keep the nationals from coming into the 
towns and trading with the businessmen who have established busi- 
ness houses that must hire employees and pay taxes and business 
licenses. The peddlers are not required to buy business licenses or 
pay other taxes. 

We have been reliably informed that owners of labor camps who 
do not sell clothing, etc., themselves to their nationals frown on this 
as often the merchandise is inferior and the nationals demand that 
their employers locate the peddlers and obtain a refund for them. 
This takes time and often the peddler cannot be located. 

The local businessmen are permanent and, of course, quite willing to 
make reasonable adjustments to nationals direct, which is another way 
the small-business man can be harmed. 

Should you be able and willing to correct the above, the small-busi- 
ness man would find an increase in his sales which he has a right to 
expect when he pays all the taxes and license fees which are required 
of a legitimate business. 

Mr. Cooter. Thank you very much, Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rosr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cooter. Would you mind sitting down again and permitting 
me to ask you a question or two? 

First, I should like to say that some information has come to the 
committee to the effect that local merchants were complaining because 
Mexican nationals were not permitted to come into town to trade 
with them, but on the other hand were being required to trade at com- 
missaries and other places which were being operated by the employ- 
ers. I might say that up until this time we were in Riverside yesterday, 
and we have been here all day today, we haven’t been given any infor- 
mation which would substantiate the statements to the effect commis- 
saries were being operated and employees were being required to trade 
in commissaries, but I do know that many communications have been 
received by Judge Saund indicating that the local merchants were 
unhappy about the fact that they were not being given an opportunity 
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to participate in the business that is generated by the presence of these 
incoming Mexicans. You make the statement here: “Several of the 
labor camps are selling clothing.” 

Mr. Rosg. That’s right. 

Mr. Cootzy. Do you mean the employers themselves are selling 
clothing ? 

Mr. Rosr. They have big businesses and yesterday a salesman was 
in my store, and he went to the Danny Danenberg Ranch. He found 
more merchandise, about fifteen or twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, the merchandise they sell to the nationals. They have 
their own business on the ranch. 

Mr. Cootry. They open up a store at the ranch to sell to the 
nationals ¢ 

Mr. Rosr. To sell to the nationals. 

Mr. Cootry. You realize, of course, that is more or less a local 
problem. Certainly, it is a State problem. I assume that any em- 
ployer who opens a merchandise business will have to comply with the 
laws of the State of California and obtain the necessary license. The 
same thing goes with regard to peddlers who peddle their wares u 
and down the highways; they are subject to State laws and woul 
have to be required to obtain State licenses to peddle. We thought 
that if any employer were operating a commissary and requiring 
employees to trade in the commissary, if that situation existed, per- 
haps we could do something by insisting upon a proper provision 
going into the contract, but we have no evidence thus far to indicate 
that the company commissaries are being operated. 

Mr. Rose. There are plenty. 

Mr. Cootry. I know Judge Saund has been very much impressed 
by the situation, and he has been very interested in the local mer- 
chants. He is eager to do what he can to protect the local merchants 
in the district, but whether or not there is anything we can do through 
Congress remains to be seen. 

Mr. Rosr. May I say a few words here? 

Mr. Cooter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rose. Imperial Valley is a situation, it is a different kind. We 
don’t have any industry; we don’t have anything else except the work- 
ers come into the city and try totradeinthem. If we keep them in the 
camps and keep them outside the city limits, you know, so many of 
them—there is no money. Now, I sent a letter to the supervisors a 
few months ago, and I didn’t get back any answer and they sent me 
back this [indicating] and I explained the situation and I think, 
too—-—— 


Mr. Cootry. You sent a registered letter to the board of supervisors? 

Mr. Ross. Board of supervisors about the situation, and I don’t get 
back no answer, and then I send two petitions like this [indicating] 
signed by the leading merchants in Holtville and the Brawley area, and 
we don’t get any results—from the supervisors or anybody. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean the local board of supervisors didn’t 
acknowledge receipt of the petition that was submitted to them by the 
merchants ? 

Mr. Roser. No, they didn’t acknowledge this communication, that’s 
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Mr. Ross. Yes, they don’t send me any letter. 

Mr. Cooter. I think you are goin sbent your business in the right 
way, that is, to take it up with the board of supervisors. 

Mr. Rosse. Yes, but we don’t get any answer. J 

Mr. Cooter. How far are these labor camps located from Holtville? 

Mr. Rose. Oh, a few miles, 4, 5 miles, 3 miles. 

om Cooter. You mean these Mexican nationals do not come into 
town 

Mr. Rose. Some come, when they are coming, they don’t have any 
money left. 

Mr. Cooter. You mean they spend all their money before they ar- 
rive in town? 

Mr. Rose. They spend their money some place else, and we don’t get 
relief. I have my daily books, if you like, I could bring them in. I 
show you what from years and years we are going out of business. 

Mr. Cootey. What are the usual paydays in these camps, Saturdays? 

Mr. Rose. Saturdays. 

Mr. Cootey. Why couldn’t the local chamber of commerce of Holt- 
ville, operate a bus for transportation or otherwise provide transpor- 
tation for these workers, on certain hours on Saturday, into Holtville 
and return them that night ? 

Mr. Rosg. I have a better idea: Pay them on Tuesday or Wednesday 
instead of Saturday, and everybody like to go to Mexicali and spend 
their money on Saturday and no want to buy nothing. 

Mr. Cootey. You mean the payday ison Saturday ? 

Mr. Rosr. Payday is Saturday. 

Mr. Cootey. They do not work on Saturday, do they ? 

Mr. Rose. Well, a half, I think. 

Mr. Cootry. They work a half day on Saturday? 

Mr. Rosg. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Well, if you pick them up a half day on Saturday, they 
could do their shopping in the afternoon, couldn’t they ? 

Mr. Rose. Sometimes; I see so many peddlers, hundreds of peddlers 
all over the valley. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, now, the board of supervisors can deal with the 

ddlers. Certainly, Congress cannot deal with local peddlers, and I 

o not think Congress could pass an act that would protect you in 
the way you want to be protected. I think we could provide that no 
employee should be required to trade at a company-operated commis- 


sary. 

Mr. Rose. That is a little help, too, if we are able to cut down all the 
commissaries in the camps, that might be such help. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, you and the local merchants of Holtville and the 
other communities should submit to us additional information showing 
the locations of these commissaries and the number of the commissaries 
and such information as you might have. Now, we would like to have 
the names and the addresses, ‘because we brought the question up 
yesterday in Riverside and I am glad you brought it up again to- 
day, because if such is the situation, we could deal with it. 

Mr. Rose. Well, it is a very serious situation and I am sure many 
local 

Mr. Cootry. Well, if you will get that information and send it to 
me or your own Congressman, we shall look into it. 
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Mr. Hacen. I have one further suggestion with respect to these ped- 
dlers: You have to get a sales tax permit, you have to report. I wonder 
if these peddlers get a sales tax permit ? 

Mr. Roser. I don’t know if they get it. 

Mr. Hacen. I would get the State of California looking into it, be- 
cause they are losing revenue. 

Mr. Rose. I went over there, and I say, “Why don’t you fellows help 
the local merchants?” 

Mr. Hacen. I would suspect a lot of those peddlers put that sales 
tax in their pocket if they collect it. Further, I think the county board 
of supervisors should pass an ordinance requiring these peddlers to 
take out a license with some fee connected to it and to pass certain 
standards of character and so forth. 

Mr. Rosr. Well, I tried to do it. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Cootry. Congressman Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Let me assure you of one thing: I think you and the 
other merchants of Imperial Valley are entitled to their proper share 
of this payroll which is the main payroll of the Imperial County. 

I receive requests from the cuales of commerce and from every 

roup, in the 29th Congressional District. They want to bring in new 
industry, they want to get some more money from the Government ap- 
propriations, and they were going to move some equipment, railroad 
equipment from Beaumont, and those people were worried about it 
because it will take 20 families away from Beaumont; the payroll is 
lost. We are very deeply concerned about that, and you, just as the 
chairman said, you send me all that information and we are going to 
make a real study of that. 

Now, the people of the United States are paying in order to maintain 
this program, and I know the departments of this committee do not 
want to hurt the merchants. They want to help the merchants. If 
somebody is operating something which is not right, I know the farm- 
ers won’t approve of it, so don’t get discouraged about it, let me know 
about that and let the committee know about it, and see the board of 
supervisors again. 

The board of supervisors and officials are funny, and sometimes three 
letters will start something, and I think you have a right cause, and if 
there is a solution to it, you will find it. 

Mr. Rose. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cootey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Saunp. Thank you. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Gilbert Simonson, please come around. 





STATEMENT OF GILBERT SIMONSON, UNITED PACKINGHOUSE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO) 


Mr. Stmonson. Congressmen, I want to thank you all for the op- 
portunity for appearing here in behalf of our organization this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Cooter. Weare very glad to have you. 

Mr. Stmonson. I want to start out with my name is Gilbert Simon- 
son. I reside at Covina, Calif. I am an international representative 
of the United Packinghouse Workers of America (AFL-CIO) and I 
am appearing before your committee in behalf of that organization. 
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Our organization, through its Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Local No. 
78, has contracts with 75 shipper-grower concerns engaged in the proc- 
essing of agricultural products. These contracts cover about 10,000 
workers who migrate from place to place as the crops are harvested. 

It is our understanding that this hearing has been scheduled in order 
to afford interested parties the eee to present to the commit- 
tee their views on matters relating to agriculture in this area. 

What I have to say goes to the question of the operation of Public 
Law 78 under which contract nationals from Mexico are brought here 
to work in agriculture. 

Last year a total of 184,512 contract nationals were brought into this 
State from Mexico. That is almost as many as were brought into the 
entire United States in 1953. 

The growers associations, together with the number of contract 
nationals brought in by each, are as follows for this State in 1957. 

Total workers 


employed 
Association : desert area : during period 
Ne ee eee inde d hetasneoilas a drbrcbiceniseedetnen 7, 115 
Coachella Valley Farmers Association.._........------------------ 6, 448 
eT I a ii sia atin ie ech in csinscitnin itesinieebicniomeinmains 817 
I a. eiieeeseeeemrpiepemaneneshipiiangaemanencineni 2, 821 
aeeeeees Weseey Merete AMOC AION... nena nnmmeenneesenes<os 33, 004 


Mr. Cootzy. May I interrupt you for a moment? 

Mr. Srwonson. Go ahead, Congressman. 

Mr. Cootry. The 33,004 does it or does it not include reemploy- 
ments? There wouldn’t be that many separate individuals, would 
there ? 

Mr. Srmonson. As far as the figures that we have, Congressman, 
from the Department—the USES out of San Francisco, this is the 
total number that was brought in—that was certified to the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association in 1957. 

Mr. Coorry. The point is: I think sometimes one individual is 
certified several different times in a marketing year or marketing 
season, and I was wondering if that 33,000 did not include a lot of 
people who are employed several different times. 

Mr. Srmonson. f would be glad to check into it. 

Mr. Cootry. Whether you can or not, maybe someone else here can 
give us that information. 

Mr. Srwonson. Our information is, that it is 33,000 separate ones, 
but it could be a double up. That is the information we have. Are 
there any further questions? 

Mr. Cootry. In the interest of time suppose you do not read all of 
these figures? 

Mr. Srwonson. No, that one figure, sir. 


South coast area: 


I ss ncn eects mnt wns 2,179 
sees cen eoemepsombereremmoenciade 544 
Chico Vegetable Growers Association.__.....__.._--__.---___--_---- 46 
I een Se ei calles 3, 061 
rn i, ete incase henna eoaes 480 
IG TOP, 5 i a a a Sieh st de eed 596 
I iiheapueenclcactekuieeigerenutel 926 
RS VIE MOT TOIEE OR, COTO se. 8 ig cette nem e enw nec mmsnoe= 109 
Orange County Vegetable Growers Association.._.........__________ 698 


Palomar Farm Labor Association, Inc__...-.---.._._..--_----.---- 155 
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South coast area—Continued 


Redlands-Highlands Farm Labor Association.__...........-----~.- 1, 092 
Riverside Agricultural Association___...._._.--.-_--.----~~-------- 841 
San Antonio Employment Association._..___..__-_._--------------~-- 1, 775 
Bite Ti Ree.- COME: PORTION. accion} aetke beirtens tem nisnpmnne cian 6, 940 
San Fernando Valley Labor Association.____--_--__------.-.------- 214 
Bam Genres Valley BOUC? ANNOCINUIOM cise 45k nnn scons 1, 539 
Sante Ame Warm. Labor Ammociaiotn ances nee 1,118 
Santa Maria Valley Growers Association.._._._-__-__-__--__---~----~- 200 
Saticoy Vegetable Growers Association.___.__--_-..--.------------~~ 90 
meee arin Te i aio cicsieniiptesneitghereevencicerempieinicai 1,110 
Southern California Farmers Association___.__-__.--_-______--_----_ 1, 507 
Southern Vegetable Growers Association__...-..-----_--------_--- 67 
Talbert Parniers Association, Ime. ici coe gek cote 271 
Vouer Pari .pomee MeneCrsnee. se a ee 1, 265 
Ventura County Citrus Growers Committee___..._---__--____-----~- 5, 878 
Ventura County Farm Labor Association___..__.--_--.--_-------~-- 3, 214 
Central coast area: 
Arroyo Grande Farm Labor Association..._.__..---__-------~-~~--- 903 
MERECOEOIG TOT LAO? ASSOTIBTOD. 6.nc ect cece mene nce 55 
Central Coast Farm Labor Association.........-................. 1, 836 
Growers Farm Labor AssoclatloRinicn cc cinciccccccemememwewencewewen 14, 742 
Halt Moon: Ber: Growern: Assoc itt On iis ts oti ce 154 
PYOMONGI TE: GROTTO A OROCI ATO. iti titi ct tienen 7, 649 
Sam tieniio Fee EaOOe PeGOCINOOs fae acetic e a 853 
Watsonville Growers Association______--______-__-__ pares cieaanioe arcana 4, 216 
North coast area: Sonoma County Farm Labor Association_.__.____--_- 2, 275 
San Joaquin Valley area: 
eG. See BO icone tiretieeitnnnenienneene oe 5, 603 
ID I I iN aa edt eaclng ip maine 618 
pT Bg Re ee ee eee 388 
Merced Eastside Growers Association___..__._.-__________________ 921 
Mid Valley Farm Labor Association__......--_-_--.-_---__---__-- 385 
San Joaquin Farm Production Association__-_._._._-__.___________-__ 32, 681 
Strathmore Procurement Association_._.__.-...--_---_--__---_--__ 225 
Sacramento Valley and northeast counties area: 
Eee CETOWOTE LOOT AUBORA COG ok ecioitb ence eee 252 
Chico'Growere Farm Labor Association... .4.4..60.. wn 27 
HKoumrtland Ware Rie CO iii ciccacaecstit etts i nts 450 
a I ae a 811 
BCE Ce BE es aie |: 7: a ee i a 711 
Northern California Growers Association-_.-_...._.-_____________ 10, 326 
Sacramento River Farm Labor Association.____.....__-______-____ 1, 2% 
Upited :Lebor Buppls: Acsocistion: FC. ssc ses wiciccces 973 
ar ORGS 2 OR) Nn a eeinnbevenlimnamcbinal 3, 395 
ROE SRR OEE IRS. Bin isesese bees sertece tenance ques npocte  earan indeed cecighgn oniesinccobcnmbapiaety 7, 399 


In the hearings before this committee in 1955, the proponents of 
extending the term of Public Law 78, argued that under section 503 
of the law there were adequate safeguards for the protection of do- 
mestic workers both as to employment in agriculture and as to wages 
and working conditions. : 

Section 503 of Public Law 78 reads as follows: 


No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment in any 
area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) suf- 
ficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available 
at the time and place needed to perform the work for which such workers 
are to be employed, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers simi- 
larly employed, and (3) responsible efforts have been made to attract domestic 
workers for such employment at wages and standard hours of work comparable 
to those offered to foreign workers. 

In carrying out the provisions of (1) and (2) of this section, provision shall 
be made for consultation with agricultural employers and workers for the pur- 
pose of obtaining facts relevant to the supply of domestic farm workers and the 
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wages paid such workers engaged in similar employment. Information with 
respect to certifications under (1) and (2) shall be posted in the appropriate 
local public employment offices and such other public places as the Secretary 
may require. 

It was never the intent of the Congress that contract workers should 
oe en to undermine the wage levels of domestic workers in agri- 
culture. 

Yet that is exactly what has occurred as a result of the importation 
of these foreign workers. 

As proof of this statement, we submit the following based on data 
from the Department of Agriculture of the State of California and 
from the State department of labor. 


Comparison of California farm and nonfarm hourly wage 








Ratio of 

Year Farm Nonfarm Wage farm to 

wage wage difference | nonfarm 

(percent) 
an captigalbdceedkacdect eee Denies Ceidtiacisdancesk $0. 907 $1. 42 $0. 51 63.9 
ini a ea 952 1.53 . 58 62.2 
i a a sl 885 1.60 71 55.3 
ERR Ca enact tentang Lae ae Am 884 1, 65 77 53.6 
I cal a A oh a ae Scensibed 96 1.77 81 54.2 
eB il babel 1. 016 1. 87 | 85 54.3 
ee ek ee 1. 039 1.97 93 52.7 
A a Giligwdbive 1. 032 2.03 1.00 50.8 
Sis cocmenbecahidhsunknscabetekeaenawuacndsedinmente 1, 054 2.11 1.06 50.0 
pss ciccnciig ddr acide sine al tele cheatin ceptpciaplnansie 1,10 2. 22 1.12 49.5 








This table shows that the hourly wages of farm labor in this State, 
in the last 10 years, as a percentage of the hourly wage of nonfarm 
labor, have dropped from 63.9 percent to 49.5 percent; that where 
the farmworker 10 years ago had an hourly rate that was almost two- 
thirds of what the nonfarmworker got, today he recieves an hourly 
rate of less than half of what the nonfarmworker gets. 

Mr. Poace. Could you get for us at this point a comparison of the 
net income of the farmers in California as compared with the nonfarm 
people of California during those same years? 

Mr. Stmonson. Yes, we can. We will do our best to provide you 
with that information, Congressman, through our research department. 
Is there any further question ? 

Mr. Poace. I want that in there. 

Mr. Srmonson. I haven’t got it with me, but I will see that the 
committee is furnished with it. 

Why has the farmworker in California fallen so rapidly behind 
the nonfarmworker ? 

We contend the reason is that with the wide-open-door policy of 
the State of California Department of Employment in certifying the 
growers’ requests for contract nationals, the growers have been relieved 
of any necessity to compete for domestic labor with the result that 
farm wages, in comparison with nonfarm wages, have been kept un- 
reasonably low. 

Another evidence of the adverse effect of the employment of con- 
tract nationals from Mexico on the wages of domestic workers is the 
fact that while average hourly rates of pay of farmworkers in Cali- 
fornia, as shown in the foregoing table, increased from $0.907 an hour 
to $1.10 or slightly more than 10 percent between 1947 and 1956, output 
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per man-hour in United States agriculture increased by better than 
35 percent.’ 

These productivity figures are for the United States nationally. Un- 
doubtedly the increase in productivity per man-hour for California 
has been much higher. 

Contrary to the statement made before your committee in the 1955 
hearings 7 Congressman Charles S. Gubser that “mechanization is 
not possible in our State as it is in others,” J. Earle Coke, vice presi- 


-_ of the Bank of America, states in regard to California agriculture 
that— 


Mechanization is highly developed. The annual use of electricity per farm is 
47,000 kilowatt-hours as compared with the United States average of 5,700. 
Sixty-two percent of our State’s cotton is harvested mechanically as compared 
with 22 percent nationally * * *. Yes, California agriculture is higher mecha- 
nized—perhaps uniquely so.’ 

If wages for farmwork had increased at the same rate as output per 
man-hour, the hourly rate in California would have been 1.211% an 
hour—not $1.10. 

Mr. Poace. In that connection, when you get those other figures, tr 
to get us the same figures that will show what the return to fale 
farmer, the annual return for each farmer would be if the farmer 
had received an increas@d income in proportion to the rate which his 
efficiency increased. 

Mr. Stmonson. O. K., Congressman, we will work that out with our 
research department and provide it for the committee, also. I haven’t 
got it here with me. 

It is an obvious fact of life that if workers do not receive wages high 
enough to buy back the things they produce, depression is inevitable. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, the importation of contract na- 
tionals from Mexico not only has had an adverse effect on the wages 
of domestic farmworkers, but also has been a contributing factor to 
the depressed state of our economy at present. 

Section 503 requires that the Secretary of Labor shall make provi- 
sion “for consultation with agricultural employers and workers” for 
the purpose of obtaining facts relevant to the wages paid domestic 
workers and as to whether or not the employment of contract nationals 
will adversely affect those wages. 

We should like to point out that, in flagrant violation of this pro- 
vision, the Secretary of Labor has not made provision for any such 
consultation so far as workers are concerned. 

We urge your committee to investigate this matter. 

Article 9 of the Migrant Labor Agreement states: 

Mexican workers shall not be employed in the United States in any iobs for 
which domestic workers can be reasonably obtained. * * * 

Congressmen, I would like to show you pictures that are important 
to the facts that go along with this. 

In Stockton, Calif., just 2 weeks ago these pictures were taken of 
unemployed workers, and a good many of them were workers that 
worked in agriculture in this area for a good many years. 

(The witness exhibits photographs.) 

Mr. Poace. As to these pictures, these people weren’t registering to 
work for agriculture—seeking work in agriculture ? 


1U. S. Department of Agriculture (Neg. 57 (9)-563), Agricultural Research Service. 
2 California Agriculture, by J. Earle Coke, Journal of Farm Economics, December 1956, 
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Mr. Stmonson. They have been wanting to work in agriculture 
and have not been able to get the employment, Congressman. 

Mr. Poace. Were these people registering ? 

Mr. Srmonson. These are on a soup line in Stockton, Calif., getting 
something to eat. 

Mr. Poace. Were they in a soup line; had they registered for agri- 
cultural work? 

Mr. Stmonson. A good many of them had, for my knowledge. 

Mr. Cooter. That isa soup line in Stockton ? 

Mr. Stmonson. That is a picture of a soup line right next to the St. 
Mary’s Church in Stockton. 

Mr. Cootry. This is next to the Salvation Army [indicating] ? 

Mr. Stwonson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. When were those picture taken ? 

Mr. Stmonson. Approximately 2 weeks ago last Wednesday, and 
I can take you, Congressman, we will go up tomorrow and see those 
same pictures to carry this out. 

At this very moment, thousands of contract nationals are working 
in California, and thousands more will be brought in during the next 
month. 

This is happening at a time when the number of people receiving 
unemployment compensation in California is 272,455, an increase of 
95 percent over a year ago. 

It is happening at a time when thousands of domestic farmwork- 
ers, not covered by unemployment compensation, are standing in soup 
lines or living on handouts. 

In support of this statement, I should like to furnish the committee 
at this time with photographs of such breadlines taken at Stockton, 
Calif., a few weeks ago and showing hundreds upon hundreds of un- 
employed farmworkers outside St. Mary’s Church and the Salvation 
Army there. 

In this area, just outside Indio, on the way to El Centro is the River- 
side County migrant labor camp for domestic workers and their fam- 
ilies. Across the railroad bent on the other side of the highway is 
a big shanty town settlement where domestic workers live with their 
families. In talking to these workers recently we were told repeat- 
edly that they could not get fieldwork in the area because the growers 
preferred contract nationals. 

Our organization is prepared to submit, at the proper time and with 
due safeguards to the individuals concerned, affidavits showing that 
on many occasions over the past several years labor contractors in 
this State, some of whom employed as many as 700 farmworkers, have 
been told flatly by growers that they were replacing their domestic 
workers with contract nationals because they could get the work done 
more cheaply. 

Congressmen, I have a fellow labor contractor here who has been 
in the game a good many years, Mike Miranda, who can answer any 
questions regarding that statement, also. 

The situation around the displacement of domestic workers by con- 
tract nationals is a public scandal and should be the subject of a 
thorough investigation by Congress. 

The answer of the proponents of Public Law 78 to all this is that— 

(1) Domestic workers will not do stoop labor, and 
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(2) That domestic workers will not work at the low rates paid 
in agriculture. 

I want to say at this point, these smalltime farmers, they call them- 
selves down in this area, don’t know that; they haven’t found out. 
They haven’t given us the opportunity to see whether we would do 
the work or not. 

Actually, the availability and willingness of domestic workers to 
do fieldwork is not the problem at all. Domestics do pick and shovel 
work on the highways, work at backbreaking jobs in industry, and are 
certainly as physically capable of doing the work as the underfed 
Mexican workers who are brought here by the growers. 

The real question is the wages paid. 

The essence of the matter is that, unlike industrial employers, the 
growers do not compete with each other in establishing the rate of 
pay for work on the crops. 

Rate of pay is fixed by agreement between the growers. 

In the Harvest Labor Market in California, by Lloyd H. Fisher, 
formerly of the University of California, published by the Harvard 
University Press, the author states: 

Wage fixing by employers is taken as a matter of course in California, and 
the terms of these agreements are disseminated by the public press or by asso- 
ciation bulletins or by the journals of farm organizations and commodity associa- 
tions. 

Fisher documents this statement with quotations from various 
grower publications in which the rates of pay to be paid farmworkers 
for the harvest are listed. 

An example of this is the following taken from the Stockton, Calif., 
Record for Saturday, March 3, 1956. 


ASPARAGUS Harvest Pay RECOMMENDED 


The California Asparagus Growers Association issued today its recommenda- 
tion for base wages for harvest workers in northern California. Cutting and 
sledding rates for market asparagus were suggested at 80 cents per crate. while 
cannery green was recommended at $2.75 per 100 pounds on No. 1, and $2.25 for 
cannery white and 9-inch green to freezer. Market asparagus would carry a 
20-cent bonus while the others would have a $1 bonus. 


Sorting and packing wages for market asparagus was suggested at 35 cents 
per crate. 

This is how the prevailing rate in California’s agriculture is set. 

So far as we are concerned, there is nothing wrong with employers 
getting together on such matters, provided that their employees are 
accorded the same right. 

But when domestic workers are replaced by foreign contract labor 
who receive, in housing, transportation, and other benefits, fringes 
which are over and above what domestic workers get, then the do- 
mestic worker is placed in a disadvantageous position which makes a 
mockery of his theoretical right to dispose of his labor in a free market 
to the highest bidder for his services. 

The questions of “availability” and “prevailing rate” are opposite 
sides of a coin that, so far as farmworkers are concerned, is a “heads- 
I-win, tails-you-lose” proposition loaded in favor of the growers. 

In conclusion, we are Heahentiy asked whether we have brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities instances of violation of the 
provision of Public Law 78. 
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The answer is that we have wherever we have run into such 
violations. 

But with more than 2,000 packing sheds in the State handling agri- 
cultural produce and over 100,000 farms producing crops, it is obvious 
that no organization such as ours is in a position to do much on it. 

Nor is the limited staff of compliance officers of the United States 
Department of Labor in any position to police such a setup. 

s the law is presently administered, it is simply a device by which 
the profits of the growers are increased at the expense of the domestic 
farmworkers of the State and the Nation. 

We do not believe that is in the public interest. 

We believe Public Law 78 should be repealed. 

Nothing short of that, it seems to us, will correct the grave injustices 
of the situation that has arisen under Public Law 78. 

To those who say that the repeal of Public Law 78 will only lead 
to a return to the evils of “wetbackism” our reply is that the United 
States Government certainly can, and should, police the borders to 
prevent illegal entry from Mexico. 

Where such illegal entry occurs through collusion with American 
citizens, or where American citizens knowingly employ illegals, pen- 
alties must be provided in the law. 

Where there may be legitimate labor shortages for farmwork, it 
is our position that there is an ample supply of surplus farm labor 
among the citizens of the United States, particularly from the island 
of Puerto Rico. 

I might say, the present unemployment situation in California, as 
of the month of January, was upward in the neighborhood of 370,000 
unemployed presently in the State of California as of the end of 
January. 

There is, in our opinion, no necessity whatever which requires the 
importation of foreign labor to the United States, particularly at a 
time when 5 to 6 million of our own citizens are unemployed on the 
United States mainland and many hundreds of thousands are avail- 
able from Puerto Rico. 

Along with that 370,000 that are unemployed as of the end of 
January, here are busloads of contract nationals being brought into 
Stockton, Calif., as of day before yesterday that the picture was 
taken; four-hundred-and-some nationals brought into that area with 
that many unemployed in the area that I pointed out to you, Con- 
gressmen. E 

Mr. Cooter. Permit me to ask you some questions: 

Under Public Law 480, the Secretary of Labor is charged with the 
responsibility of administering the act in accordance with the intent 
and purpose of Congress, and the Secretary of Labor must make the 
findings at least three in number, which you have just read from the 
law itself. Now, while you may be entirely right, and I am not going 
to argue whether you are right or wrong, your statement seems to 
have an indictment of the Secretary of Labor and his associates and 
assistants. If he is bringing in Mexican nationals and depriving 
American citizens of jobs they are willing to accept, he is violating the 
purpose of the act and it should be brought to his attention and it 
should be investigated. Before you answer, I want to tell you that 
Mr. Gathings on my left, is chairman of our Equipment, Supplies and 
Manpower Subcommittee. I am sure he will be interested in taking 
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these pictures back with him and the information you have given us 
in this statement and that he will thoroughly investigate the charges 
that you made. The charges, I think, are very grave, because it seems 
to me that it is up to the Secretary of Labor and those who are charged 
with making these certifications. Certainly, I know no member of 
our committee wants a Mexican national in a job that an American 
citizen is willing to take, but I still have no doubts as to whether any 
man standing in n that line at St. Mary’s Church, or any man standing 
in the Salvation Army headquarters in Stockton, would be willing to 
come to the Imperial Valley to engage in agr icultural work. 

Mr. Sumonson. Congressmen, my ‘only answer to that is that a good 
many standing in that line were former workers that come from the 
Salinas V alley to the Imperial Valley and also went up into the west 
side, what we consider the west side, the San Joaquin Valley to work, 
Congressmen. 

Mr. Cooter. Why would they be standing in a breadline of a church 
or a charitable institution instead of coming down here to work where 
these people need them ? 

Mr. Sraonson. Congressmen, over a period of time in order to get 
back a little of the history of it, if I may for you, this work was for- 
merly done by these workers in the so-called packing sheds, the trim- 
ming, the washing, and the packing of lettuce going to the American 
consuming public. In 1954, the growers and shippers cut out all pack- 
ing in the packing sheds and threw the domestic workers out of work 
and gave the work entirely to the Mexican contract laborers in the 
fields, and these workers have not been employed since that time, or 
moved into other fields. It doesn’t pay them, Congressmen, to come 
any more, you see, from the Salinas Valle to the Imperi: al V alley 
or immigrate to the crops that we formerly See because we have been 
driven out of the agriculture field of providing for ourselves and our 
families, is what has happened. 

Mr. Cootry. How do you mean, “the American worker, the do- 
mestic worker, has been driven from the field of agriculture” ? 

Mr. Smronson. This way, Congressman: The work of all these men 
and women that was done, like I said, the packing, the trimming, 
and the washing of lettuce, as an illustration, being that lettuce was 
mentioned here, a $17 million crop, that it would be a good compari- 
son, and we will give you those figures of what share we get as workers, 
but that was for merly done in the packing sheds that you see lined 
up and down the valley here, that you no doubt have seen, by the 
domestic worker, and this work was completely stopped in being 
done in the shed, that is, under a roof and packed and going back East. 

Now, we w ant as domestic workers to move with that work from the 
shed to the field, of processing it and providing it for the American 
public as domestic workers, and when we were denied that opportunity, 
Congressman, ever since 1954, when the real squeeze went on in this 
valley here and other ¥ valleys in California, we were denied the oppor- 
tunity of going to the fields, and we have been told by these growers 
and the shippers a good many times, you see, “We w ill give it to the 
contract nationals. They can do a better job than the domestic 
worker,” and that, gentlemen, has been told to us a good many times, 
not only to our face, but by negotiation. 

Mr. Cootey. You are leaving the employment certification entirely 
out of this argument. You are picturing it to us now as if the certi- 
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fying agency is wholly and totally inactive and does nothing, but if I 
understand it, and we wrote this law, a Mexican national cannot go 
to work until the certifying agent of the Department of Labor has 
certified that there is no domestic worker available. 

Now, you can’t blame that on the employer of the men if they go 
to an employment certifying office and ask for a hundred men to 
work a crop, and the certifying agent says, “I am sorry, there is no 
local labor available,” and they make the certification, naturally, the 
employer is going to take the Mexican nationals. ; 

Mr. Simonson. I can only say it this way: We are not given, as 
domestic workers, at any time the opportunity to go and work in the 
field, and neither are we given the opportunity, Congressmen, the 
opportunity to go and displace the nationals in the field presently 
today in this valley, or any other valley in the State of California. _ 

Mr. Cooter. Well, somebody is falling down on the job in adminis- 
tering the law. I do not think you have recommended any amend- 
ment to the law. You have recommended a repeal of the law. 

Mr. Simonson. We think the law is not necessary in its present form 
the way it is working against the domestic worker, Congressmen. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. sen has brought up a very important question 
to provide for the record, the income of the California farmer in 1957, 
as related to other segments of our economy, the point being that the 
farmer cannot pay the laborer any higher wages than he is paying 
because he is conte now in a cost-price squeeze, and the farm income 
is constantly on the downgrade. 

Now, you may pat yourselves on the back as organized labor, maybe, 
because organized labor has achieved for the industrial workers of 
America a higher labor wage than any other place on earth. 

Mr. Simonson. Well, this way, Congressman, I want to point out to 
you also, I think you should be aware of: That the domestic workers 
that we are pointing out to in 1954, that formerly done this lettuce work 
got $1.40 an hour for exactly the same work as is being done in the field 
today for 80 and 85 cents an hour, or whatever the nationals are get- 
ting out there today. Now, who got the difference in the rate? The 
American worker didn’t get it, the domestic worker 

Mr. Cootry. Again, the agents of the Government certainly have 
some responsibility in the fixing of the rate of pay. 

You indicate that the employers fixed the price. That is not my 
understanding at all. I understand that the Department of Labor 
fixes the prevailing wage in the community, and requires that prevail- 
ing wage to go into the contract. 

Mr. Simonson. Well, the prevailing wage when it is established by 
the growers, when they poll the growers and on which they are going 
to pay, that automatically becomes the prevailing wage, I can only 
assume, because we are not contacted on it. 

Mr. Cootey. You are supposed to have consultation with labor. 
Now, you indicate again that the Department of Labor has refused to 
hear the story of the workers. 

Mr. Stmonson. Congressmen, we have never—we have never been 
consulted, contacted for the prevailing wage in a particular area or 
whether there is any domestic available help that wants to work at 
agriculture in the area through the union. 

Mr. Cooter. Here is what it says 

Mr. Simonson. (continuing). At any time. 
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Mr. Cootey (reading) : 


In carrying out the provisions of subsections 1 and 2 of this section, provision 
shall be made for consultation with agriculture employers and workers for the 
purpose of obtaining facts relevant to the supply of domestic farmworkers, and 
the wages paid such workers engaged in similar employment. 

Now, it does not say the Secretary has to confer with you, or an 
other labor union, but it does say that he shall have consultation with 
the employers and the workers. 

Now, it may be that you are right in saying the officials of the De- 

artment of Labor have refused or have failed to confer with workers, 
but if so, that certainly could not be charged up to Congress because 
of some maladministration or bad administration on the part of the 
executive branch. 

Mr. Simonson. We do feel, Congressmen, that bringing this to your 
attention, the Department, the C ongressmen here as Members of the 
Congress, we do want to bring to your attention the fact that we have 
a large amount of unemploy ed in the State of California available for 
employment ; that the employment—the importing of workers under 
Public Law 78 is not necessary, and we have contended that ever since 
its inauguration, in fact. 

Mr. Cootey. We have had statements similar to your statement 
before our committee on former occasions. We went into it 
thoroughly before this law was extended the last time, and I am sure 
the subcommittee and the full committee will go into it thoroughly 
before we extend it another time. We thank you very much for 
your statement. 

Mr. Poace. May I ask: Do you believe that agriculture can pay 
increasing wages with a steadily lowering income for the farmers? 

Mr. Srtmonson. I don’t consider these gentlemen that have been 
screaming about being farmers around here are in the same category 
as a farmer, let’s say, with 40 or 50 acres. They are all big business- 
men. 

Mr. Poaace. Well, do you subscribe to the doctrine, and I know 
some labor leaders do, but I have thought the more intelligent ones 
didn’t, do you subscribe to the doctrine that business, no matter how 
big, the A: T. & T. » United States Steel, the Pennsylvani: a Railroad, 
do you subscribe to "the doctrine that reg gardless of i income, reg gardless 
of whether there is a profit or not in the operations, that they should 
continually pay higher wages? 

Mr. Stmonson. We in our—let me put it this way: what we have 
checked up on some of the so-called growers that are also shippers, 
you see, they are growers and shippers in two lines, that they can 
readily afford —— 

Mr. Poace. That wasn’t the question. I wasn’t challenging, nor 
accepting what anybody was. I was simply asking you the question : 
Do you subscribe to the theory that any employer, whether he is 
an agriculture employer or an industrial employer, can, without profits, 
continue to pay increasingly higher wages ? 

Mr. Stmonson. Not without profits, he couldn't. 

Mr. Poace. Of course not, and can he increase his wages when he is 
faced with a steadily declining profit ? 


Mr. Simonson. These farmers here, so-called farmers, Congress- 
man 
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Mr. Poace. Now, wait just a minute 

Mr. Srmonson. (continuing). Are not in the same category. 

Mr. Poace. Just a second, please. Will you please answer my 
question before you give me the lecture. You can then give me the 
lecture, but please answer my question: Can they continue to pay 
steadily increased wages with steadily declining income? 

Mr. Pecenneemn: No, you couldn’t do that. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, of course not. They are getting a decline in 
income, aren’t they, and they have had ever since the first day of 
January 1953, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Stmonson. Not these guys here. 

Mr. Poace. Well, all the testimony has been to that effect. 

Mr. Srmonson. Look, Congressman, these gentlemen here, they 
might have testified to that, because it is a loaded section here, not 
only 

Mr. Cootry. Hold it. When you say, “a loaded section” 

Mr. Stmonson. I think they are all well represented, the growers 
and shippers out there. 

Mr. Cootry. That is your fault. 

Mr. Poacre. Who has been kept out ? 

Mr. Stmonson. I meant it this way: I meant it this way that these 
guys here today have been constantly screaming about not making 
any profit, and they want this concession, and they want that con- 
cession, and their profits presently don’t show where they need any 
concessions any more than what they presently got. In fact, they 
have increased their profits over a number of years while farm income 
has dropped. 

Mr. Dochint. Did you know that in the last 5 years the commodity 
index has dropped from 100 percent parity to 80 percent of parity? 
That is the general commodity index on farm commodities. 

Mr. Stmwonson. I haven’t checked that. 

Mr. Cootry. That is general; that is something you cannot deny, 
because those statistics come out of Government agencies. 

Mr. Poacr. Aren’t we legislating for the general group of mankind, 
or are we going to have to come up and call each individual employer 
up here and go into an investigation of his financial setup and find 
out whether he is making a profit and somebody else isn’t. You don’t 
deal that way with your labor contracts. You don’t let a labor con- 
tract on the basis of this individual making a profit and this one isn’t, 
do you? 

Mr. Stmonson. We feel this way: That we are entitled to our fair 
share of profits as workers, and we are also entitled to the jobs as 
workers in our present economy. 

Mr. Poace. Just a minute. When these people are not making 
money, and most farmers are not making money—I can’t look out here 
and tell you which one of these gentlemen has made something last 
year or which one didn’t, but unfortunately, I was farming, too. 

Mr. Cootry. So was I. 

Mr. Poacr. And I lost money. 

Mr. Coorry. So did I. 

Mr. Poace. And I don’t have to have some outsider come down and 
tell me that I made money, because I know that I did not. Last month 
T had to sell out my dairy herd because we were losing too much money 
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on it; I couldn’t stand it, and I think that a lot of these fellows are in 
the same shape. 

Now, you just assumed that they are making money, and you haven’t 
a bit of evidence that they are making money. All the evidence—all 
of the statistics of every cvatteana of the Government, including the 
Labor Department, is that the farm income has been steadily drop- 
ping, even Mr. Benson admits it’s been steadily dropping. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Hoover says it is coming back. 

Mr. Poagce. Just around the corner—I know prosperity is around 
the corner, but we do not know what corner. You can’t increase farm 
wages unless you are willing to help us increase farm income. You 
have always had an increase in wages when farm income goes up; 
you always get a part of it, and you should; I agree with you. I come 
from a cotton country. We have always, much to your chagrin and 
dislike, we have always fixed the wages of cottonpicking on the num- 
ber of pounds that a man picks; not on the time he soldiered on the 
job, but on the number of pounds he put in the sack and got to the 
wagon. That is what we pay him for, pounds of cotton picked, and 
not hours spent somewhere. You do not like that; you think we ought 
to pay him by the day whether he works or whether he doesn’t. You 
think a man who sits in the shade ought to get the same as the man 
who puts in a full day’s work. 

Mr. Stmonson. I didn’t say that, Congressman, at all, but I think 
it is unfair to say that I said it that way, because I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. You are opposed to paying by piecework, aren’t you? 

Mr. Srmonson. No; we have piecework. 

Mr. Poace. You are in favor of it ? 

Mr. Stmonson. We have piecework. 

Mr. Poace. You are not in favor of it ? 

Mr. Stwonson. I am opposed to piecework. 

Mr. Poace. That is all I have tried to say ; I knew you were opposed 
to paying on the basis of the amount of cotton picked. 

Mr. Stmonson. For employment. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, you were. 

Mr. Stmonson. Maybe the men out there could give you a lot of 
answers; they are giving me the razz-ma-tazz. I think it is a dis- 
grace to have these guys out here, every time you say something, 
giving a big laugh out there. I think it is a disgrace to myself and 
the Congressmen here, and me giving testimony on behalf of unem- 
ployed workers in this State, and also in behalf of the unemployed 
workers in this valley that are looking for employment, and for you 
and the rest of the Congressmen to think that these guys out here 
can laugh and make fun of the testimony that we have given every 
time 

Mr. Cootry. Nobody is making fun. 

Mr. Srwonson. It’s uncalled for. 

Mr. Cootry. Nobody is making fun. There is no need for you to 
lecture these Congressmen who came to hear you, and you are speak- 
ing as a representative of the AFL-CIO. Now, do you have any 
agricultural organization for which you speak ? 

Mr. Sronson. I speak for the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Cooter. Not the field 

Mr. Stmonson. Also in the field, Congressman. 
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Mr. Coorry. Have you been able to organize the agricultural work- 
ers so that you are able to speak for the agricultural workers for 
Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. Smonson. Yes, we have some agriculture workers, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you any agricultural workers who have been 
denied the right to work in the Imperial Valley or anywhere else in 
California? If so, that is what we want. 

Mr. Stmonson. Yes, constantly. I think we pointed that out in our 
testimony here, Congressman, to you gentlemen, of the members and 
also of looking for employment in agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. You have given us a bill of indictment which I assure 

ou, as a representative of organized labor, that we will take back to 
ashington, call the responsible officials of the Department of Labor 
before the committee, and we shall confront them with these charges. 
We shall not only do that, but we shall give you, or anybody else 
representing the workers, an opportunity to reply and to be heard 
before Mr. Gathings’ committee, or before the full committee when 
they have a hearing. You have representatives in Washington. You 
do not have to travel that great distance. You may submit a copy of 
your statement and Mr. Gathings will be happy to hear it. 

Mr. McIntire wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Srvonson. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. McIntime. Mr. Chairman, first let me suggest that the records 
show that farm income did not start to decline January 1, 1953. 

Mr. Poace. No, it hasn’t. 

Mr. McIntire. It started to decline before then, and in the 21%4 
years or 3 years previous to that it declined faster than any 2 or 3 
years since then, just for the record. 

Now, if in your research department the figures are available, Mr. 
Simonson, do you have the figures which would be available to com- 
pare with those on page 4 of your statement which might be put into 
the record relative to a State like Michigan or Ohio or New York? I 
think it would be interesting to make a comparison as to the relation- 
ship of the farm wage and the normal farm wage for the 10 years 
which you have shown here for California and have drawn the con- 
clusion that this difference is related to migratory labor. If you will 
make an equal comparison with States where there is appreciably no 
migratory labor we would be able to see whether or not the additional 
assumption you make here holds up. Would you do that for us? 

Mr. Stmonson. I will do my best to get it together to let you know, 
Congressman. 

Mr. McIntire. One other point because of the thought which I 
got from your statement relative to the shift of workers from the pack- 
ing sheds to the field in relation to lettuce: It is true or not true that 
that shift coincided pretty much with the advent of the vacuum pack 
and an inability in icing lettuce, so that from an efficiency standnoint, 
it could he moved to the field and there be packed just as capably and 
perhaps better than it was in the packing shed ? 

Mr. Staronson. As far as the pack itself was concerned, Congress- 
man, it went from the shed to the vacuum pack. The point I was 
making hefore was that the worker that done it in the shed, the pack- 
ing, and the trimming of it prior to it even going to vacuum pack, 
you see, we formerly done—— 
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Mr. McIntire. I realize that. 

Mr. Suwonson. But that has been taken completely away from the 
domestic worker altogether and given to the contract national. 

Mr. McIntire. Well, I was afraid that you were leaving in the 
record the impression that the grower-shipper shifted this work from 
the packing shed to the field iivaetahe to eliminate the packingman 
and to put the job over into the field. I am sure you didn’t want to 
leave the need show that, did you? 

Mr. Srwonson. It did this: It did eliminate the washing of lettuce; 
that is not done in the field. 

Mr. McIntire. But there was a very important principle of pack- 
ing lettuce involved in this shift, and it wasn’t in any sense an attempt 
on the part of the growers to shift the work from one place to another, 
because had there not been this improvement in packing, it would not 
have shifted, would it ? 

Mr. Srmonson. Well, we say that it was not an improvement in 
packing as much as it was for the elimination of the domestic worker, 

ou see. 

. Mr. McIntire. I think I can say, as far as an easterner is concerned 
who eats probably more California lettuce than he does eastern lettuce, 
that it has improved the quality delivered to us appreciably. 

Mr. Srmonson. That is debatable. From your standpoint, it is 
probably that way, yes, but I have heard it the other way, both ways. 

Mr. McIntire. Because it has improved the pack, and if it is an 
improvement in the pack, then it seems to me that the record should 
show that this shift was one of a better job being done by the industry 
and was not a shift deliberately intending to get away from the pack- 
inghouse just as a labor man. 

Mr. Srmonson. Yes, you see, Congressmen, we don’t object to an im- 
provement or progress, but we do feel that when progress is made 
even in this field, that it shouldn’t be made with the elimination of the 
domestic worker, and that is what has happened here. 

Mr. McIntire. All right. Let’s leave it on that point, because I 
didn’t want to leave the record to imply that the growers had made 
this shift deliberately as a labor move, or antilabor move, depending 
upon which side of the fence you might be sitting on. Am I right 
on that ? 

Mr. Stmonson. From my point of view, it was made for the elimi- 
nation of the domestic worker, and I will put it very pointblank, and 
I won’t pull no punches about it. 

Mr. McIntire. And not on the change of the handling of the lettuce? 

Mr. Stmonson. That is correct, because of the elimination of the 
American worker or providing work for him and for her, and I will 
never change my position on that. 

Mr. McIntire. I am not asking you to change it, but I think I have 
seen the quality of the lettuce received in the eastern market and I 
think that this shift has been substantially to the advantage of the 
western lettuce producer and to get his stuff East in good shape. 

Mr. Stmonson. In comparison, that is the only way you can get 
the vacuum pack. 

Mr. Cootry. Were these people who were formerly working in the 
pack, ready, willing, and able to go to the field to work? 

Mr. Srmonson. That is correct. We have information ready to 
give to the members at any time. 
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Mr. Cootry. How could they be denied that 6 unless there has 
been somebody in the certification office who has been guilty of some 
misconduct ? 

Mr. Stuonson. Well—— 

Mr. Cootry. Suppose I have been one in the packing plant, 
and they did away with the job and I say, “I want to go to the field 
to do some work there,” and they say, “No; you can’t go to the field.” 
Now, I think that would be a grievance, and I think I would have 
some redress. 

Mr. Srmonson. That is correct, Congressman. We feel if the law 
is properly enforced, you see, giving the domestic worker all his just 
rights, but we are denied—as an illustration to give you a clearer 
fHfimtration, right in this valley here of what happened, a family of 
four wanted to go on to work in the field, four of our union members. 
The 4 were sent to 4 different fields all within a radius of, let’s say, 
15 or 20 miles of the center in El] Centro here. Now, that was a matter 
of record that we gave to the congressional committee in 1955 also 
of the shuffling by the Department, and that has never been improved 
and never has been any change made as much as we have presented 
to the committees, you know, to give us those opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

aa Cootry. You mean they switched them from one field to the 
other ¢ 

Mr. Stmonson. They sent the 4 individuals, now, the 4 individuals 
that were looking for employment, Congressman, that could have went 
out to 1 farm and worked and drove out in 1 automobile, they sent the 
4 of them in 4 different directions, let me put in that way, and that is a 
matter of proof and record, and we have been giving Congress and the 
various committees that information constantly. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean they separated the family; was it one 
family ? 

Mr. Stmonson. Sure, and part of this is that they don’t—let’s say 
that there is 35 nationals out here working in the field. Now, from 
your interpretation of it, you say, I have 35 workers that are available; 
I should be able to go out and replace those 35 nationals; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Cootry. Right. 

Mr. Stmonson. That isn’t so, Congressman. The 35 are sent in 
different directions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Poage has a question. 

Mr. Poacr. Those 35 nationals wouldn’t be out there if they didn’t 
have a contract, and they must have a certification. 

Mr. Hacen. Under the law they can be displaced. 

Mr. Cootry. Not in violation of the contract. They may be dis- 
missed to begin with. 

Mr. Hacen. They can be displaced once the contract is underway 
under the law. 

Mr. Stmonson. American workers should be able to go out and get 
that job. 

Mr. Cootry. I am not sure, Mr. Hagen probably knows more about 
it than I do, because he has it in his district. I thought if an employer 
made a contract with an employee, that he would have to execute the 
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contract and that nobody could go out and displace the man after the 
contract had started. 

Mr. Stmonson. As I pointed out, Congressmen, the certifications 
are made to the Imper jal V Valley Growers Association, 33,000. 

Mr. Cooter. Could you get for the committee any evidence from 
any one of the responsible agricultural domestic workers to the effect 
that he had been denied the right to work and that some national had 
taken a job that he was willing to accept ? 

Mr. Stmonson. Yes; we have had several of those, Congressmen. 

Mr. Coorey. You should present that evidence so Mr. Gathings 
may confront these people in Washington with the evidence that you 
have submitted. 

Mr. Gatuines. Specific information. 

Mr. Stmonson. All right, we will see that you get it, Mr. Gathings. 

ae. Cooter. Who was it you said ws week to speak, on the second 
row ! 

Mr. Stmonson. It is Mr. Miranda in the second row, if you wanted to 
ask what happened to domestic workers. 

Mr. Cootey. Come around, Mr. Miranda. What are your initials? 


STATEMENT OF MIKE C. MIRANDA 


Mr. Miranpa. Mike C. Miranda. 

Mr. Cooter. What did you say your job is? 

Mr. Miranpa. My job is not now. 

Mr. Cootey. What did you say? 

Mr. Miranpa. I have no job now. 

Mr. Cooter. What did you formerly do? 

Mr. Mrranpa. I was a labor contractor. 

Mr. Cooter. A labor contractor for domestic workers? 

Mr. Miranpa. For locals—for American citizens. 

Mr. Cootey. You represented some organization, did you? 

Mr. Miranpa. No, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Just what did you do? 

Mr. Miranpa. I just took the contract from different farmers and 
done the work for them and furnished the labor. 

Mr. Cooter. If a man wanted 15 or 20 hands, you got the hands for 
him and sent them to the farm and returned them in the evening? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootrey. And you are not doing that now? 

Mr. Miranpa. No, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Is there much of that going on now; do you have 
many local citizens who are recruiting farm labor for these farmers? 

Mr. Mriranpa. No, not since the association got a hold of it, they 
took everything over. 

Mr. Cootzy. What association ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. The Farmers Association. 

Mr. Cootry. What is the Farmers Association you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Mr. Red Harrigan. 

Mr. Cooter. Who? 

Mr. Miranpa. Harrigan. 

Mr. Cootry. Are any efforts being made out hereto prevent local 
citizens from recruiting agricultural workers for farmers ? 
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Mr. Mrranpa. Well, yes, I saw a bunch of boys go out to the feed 
ya where they are feeding all this stock, and they were full 
anded ; there are all nationals working there, for 70 cents an hour. 

Mr. Cooter. At the feed lot ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir, where they are feeding all the cattle. 

Mr. Cootey. Is that contract labor brought in from Old Mexico? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. They are taking jobs at the feed lot that could be 
filled by American workers ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir, all of them, every feed yard in the valley 
is full of them, has got nothing but nationals. 

Mr. Cootry. Have these local workers appealed to the local au- 
thorities about the situation ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Well, it don’t seem to do any good. 

Mr. Poace. Did you have any unemployment here a year ago? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Unemployment, yes. 

Mr. Poace. You had some people that wanted jobs a year ago. 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. How about 2 years ago? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You haven’t had any time here, then, when they have 
had full employment, is that right ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Well, we haven’t had any full employment here since 
about 4 years ago, the last work I done, the last man I took, the labor 
took was from Blythe here. 

Mr. Poace. And about 4 or 5 years ago you didn’t have any unem- 
ployment? 

Mr. Mrranpa. There was some, naturally. 

Mr. Poacr. There is always some, isn’t there? But was that be- 
— people couldn’t get a job, or because they were just changing 

obs 
. Mr. Mrranpa. Just couldn’t get a job. 

Mr. Poacr. You mean there has always been in this valley, there 
has always been more people looking for jobs than there were jobs? 

Mr. Mrranpva. Well, there are sometimes when it was tough to get 
them. I had to hustle pretty hard to get them. 

Mr. Poacer. If there had been any unemployed people, how was it 
hard for you to get them ? 

Mr. Miranpa. Well, they were just out of town. 

Mr. Poace. Well, they weren't very anxious to get a job, then, were 
they ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Well, I have always had 200 and 300 people working 
for me, and 500 at a time. 

Mr. Poacr. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Miranda, I don’t know 
what the facts are, but I am not learning very fast. Has there been a 
period in this valley when everybody was working that wanted to 
work ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Poace. Then, there wasn’t any unemployment except those who 
didn’t want to. 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Poace. How long has it been since you had such a period? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Well, it’s right up to the present time. 
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Mr. Poace. Right up to the present time, you mean, that anybody 
can get a job that wants to? 

Mr. Mrranpa. They want jobs, but they can’t work for nothing. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you anyone around here now who wants to wor 
who can’t find a job in the agricultural sections of this valley ? 

Mr. Miranpa. [ haven’t looked for anybody. 

Mr. Cootry. You say when you were engaged and working your- 
self, you recruited workers for the farmers ¢ 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. And you handled the business with the employers? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. Well, you made the contracts with the employer? 

Mr. Miranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. Well, now, are there any other people around here 
doing the work which you formerly did? 

Mr. Mriranpa. Not now, with the association. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not see how the association can put you out of 
business. 

Mr. Mrranpa. They did. 

Mr. Cootey. What is the name of the association ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. The Farmers Association. 

Mr. Cootry. Who is the head of the association ? 

Mr. Miranpa. Well, Mr. Harrigan, I think. 

Mr. Cootry. I am unable to understand how he can put you out of 
business. 

Mr. Miranpa. Well, he sent to Mexico and got more labor than he 
can use. He has a surplus of a thousand men, laid around the camps. 

Mr. Poage. Doesn’t he have to pay them every day they are here? 

Mr. Mrranpa. No, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You mean he can bring them into the United States 
and not guarantee them employment ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Guarantee, but that is as far as he went. 

Mr. Poaar. Guaranteed, but didn’t pay them ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Well, it didn’t work. Just worked enough to pay for 
their board. That’s 15 days’ work [indicating]. 

Mr. Cootry. Fifteen days’ work for 50 cents? 

(Mr. Cooley examines document.) 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. That man must not have worked very hard. 

Mr. Miranpa. They bring them here. 

Mr. Coo.ry (reading) : “Imperial Valley Farmers Association.” 

Mr. Miranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Is that the Farmers Association you are talking about ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean this Farmers Association that put you and 
other people out of business ? 

Mr. Mrranpa. That is true. 

Mr. Cootry. Because they bring in Mexican laborers in such num- 
bers as will take up all of the ‘obs? 

Mr. Mrranpa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. So you do not have any American citizens on your list 
who are now looking for jobs? 
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Mr. Miranpa. I haven’t a list at all. 

Mr. Cootry. Because you haven’t any jobs to give them ? 

Mr. Miranpa. No, sir. 

Mr. Poage. How long has that situation existed ? 

Mr. Miranpa. It’s been existing now for 3 or 4 years. They sent 
to Mexico and get six or seven hundred men at a time; they put them 
in these camps, vand they charge them for the food. If a man is sick, 
he has got to pay for what he eats. 

Mr. Poace. Well, that is true anywhere. 

Mr. Coorey. Is that another check you have? 

Mr. Mrranpna. Yes,I gotsome more. I got some more, 1 for 1 penny, 
believe it or not. 

Mr. Coorry. One here for 20 cents. A man earned 80 cents, and 
deducted 60 cents for board, and they gave him a 20-cent check. 

Mr. Poaee. That wasn’t for 15 days, was it? 

Mr. Mriranpa. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Cooter. How do you know about the other ones? I do not 
know what we could do about that. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I want to ask Mr. Simonson: If, over the State of 
California, if you have had any full unemployment in recent years? 

Mr. Srmonson. In my experience, Congressmen, since 1954, the ad- 
vent of this new mechanism as Congressman McIntire pointed out, we 
have found this situation existing where we have had continually 
unemployment in each one of the areas. 

Mr. Poace. Well, was there generally full employment prior to 
1954? 

Mr. Srwonson. From my knowledge, they were all pretty well em- 
ployed up to that time in this industry as 

Mr. Poacs. I am asking about the whole State, not only this indus- 
try, but the others. 

Mr. Stmonson. The State, first I haven’t got, Congressmen, but in 
answering to it, the best I can make out of the agriculture is that this 
condition has existed since 1954. 

Mr. Poacr. Well, you know, the national figures indicate there was 
substantially full employment up until about a year or so ago. 

Mr. Srmonson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Stmonson. That’s right. 

Mr. Poace. Was that true in California as well as the rest of the 
Nation ? 

Mr. Srmonson. No, even though the figures on the national basis, 
where we had full employment, we still had a large amount of unem- 
a in this valley, Congressmen, and also up in the Salinas 

alley and other valleys of the State. 

As an illustration, in 1955, there was 5,000 registered workers in 
Imperial Valley here ready to go to work and were not given the 
employment. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder why it happened that the farmhands from my 
country and Mr. Gathings’ country move out here to California and 
go to work for your airplane companies and your steel companies and 
that sort of thing, go to work by the thousands and yet your own 
agriculture workers didn’t go to work in those places? 

Mr. Stmonson. Part of this, in this trend from 1954, when they were 
just running out of work, in agriculture, they did move into the various 
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labor markets, but that just jammed up the labor market, such as in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, but those are dropping back, too, even 
thought they all didn’t move there, but a portion of them did move 
out of agriculture and move into the industrial market. 

Mr. Poacr. I am interested in following—or knowing what they 
follow in the industrial market. As a matter of fact, he won’t accept 
employment, an industrial worker won’t, in agriculture, if offered to 
him, will he? 

Mr. Stmwonson. The worker that formerly worked in this industry, 
they will work anywhere, because he has a dignity of being a worker 
in agriculture and proud of it. They call themselves fruit tramps. 

Mr. Poacg. This line of thought was given to us yesterday, and it 
was by a man who was very much opposed to this legislation. He said 
a man would be a damn fool to take agricultural employment. 

Mr. Cooter. He was a Catholic priest, he said, “The man would be 
a damn fool.” That is exactly what he said, “To take a job in agri- 
culture, because he has unemployment insurance, and he has reem- 
ployment rights in industry, and wouldn’t accept a job in agriculture 
if they offered him a job in agriculture, and they do not have to offer 
him a job in industry again.” 

How many of your people do you think are going to stay out of 
agriculture ? 

Mr. Stmonson. The same fellow of the church—— 

Mr. Cootry. St. Mary’s Church. 

Mr. Strmonson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. You don’t think it would be smart for him to get into 
agriculture ? 

Mr. Simonson. It isn’t attractive because of the wage structure as 
being kept at a low level, as I pointed out in my statement here what 
happened here over a period of 10 years in comparison to the non- 
farmer average wage. 

Mr. Poacr. But what has happened over the Nation? I think 

ou are going to get me those figures for California. Over the 
Nation the income for persons on farms is a little over $900 per 
year; the average income of persons off the farms is a little over 
$1,900 per year. Consequently, I know that the nonfarm people are 
making a whole lot more than the farm people, and I know that the 
nonfarm income has gone up over the Nation. I don’t know what 
it is in California. I know that the farm income over the Nation 
has gone down. I don’t know how that man who was paying those 
bills on that farm with a declining income is able to pay this increase 
in wages. That is all I am talking about. I would be delighted to 
see you get $15 a day if you can earn it on these farms. I would be 
delighted to see you get all you can earn, all you can add to the value 
of the goods, but I am not delighted to see anybody go out and try 
to taken even a greater share of the little bit that is left for that 
farmer to live on. 

Mr. Cootry. Could we interrupt to tell him, too: Every man on our 
committee, Republican and Democrat alike, has been working to 
bring farm income up and farm commodity prices up to the point 
where the farmer may pay a reasonable wage or higher wage than is 
now being paid, but as Mr. Poage says, if you are going to have com- 
modity prices at. low levels and farm income at low levels, naturally, 
you are going to have farm labor at low levels. 
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Mr. Smonson. Part of bolstering the farming economy, Congress- 
men, is the American dollar that is available to the American worker 
and that they get it as the worker in order to buy the things back 
that we produce, is part of bolstering the economy, but now when you 
have a large portion of workers denied such as this gentleman has 
been trying to point out to you in his way, even though he couldn’t 
put it across to you properly. 

Mr. Cootry. But the industrial worker of America, with 1 hour’s 
wages, can buy more and better and cheaper goods and food than 
ever before in all history. All of the records of the departments indi- 
cate that. What does that mean? That means the farmer is not 

etting more than his fair share of the consumer’s dollar. I do not 
ven at this point, but I think with the sound economy of workers 
getting proper wages, the farmer will get his fair return, and I think 
the farmer is entitled to a fair return. 

I do want to say that we must hurry along. When these hear- 
ings were called, the announcement was made to the effect that we 
were not coming here to hear any one side of Public Law 78; that 
we were coming here to hear about both sides of the proposition in- 
volved and to hear the farmers of these different areas present their 
views concerning any problem which was important to them. I might 
say, that the Catholic priest who spoke yesterday in Riverside, I think, 
would share your views. I asked him yesterday to notify anybody in 
this community who wanted to appear here to express views, to be sure 
to communicate with me. Do you have anybody else here now whom 
you would like to follow you? 

Mr. Stmonson. No, unless there is some others. 

Mr. Cooter. I pause to ask the question: Is there anyone else in 
the audience whose name has not been listed as a witness who would 
like to testify before we adjourn the meeting? If so, just hold up 
your hand or come forward and give us your name. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask Mr. Simonson something. 

Mr. Cootzy. I have Mr. Alex Pilibos. We shall call you in a few 
minutes, and I have Mr. Ed Eldridge. Is Mr. Eldridge here? All 
right, we shall try to hear you, and I have listed Mr. Keith Mets. You 
may proceed, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to clarify certain things for the record. You 
were saying, “The audience was loaded” and not the committee? 

Mr. Stwonson. That is correct; I objected to—in my way, to Con- 

essman Poage trying to point out something, and these gentlemen 

ack here, you know, giving the razz-ma-tazz back there. I don’t 
think it was a bit fair to the Congressman and myself. 

Mr. Hacen. I try to approach this thing with an objective attitude. 
I have employers in my district who use nationals and also domestic 
workers damageable by abuses but I certainly didn’t come here with 
any prejudgment on this subject. I am interested in the legitimate 
welfare of both employers and employees. Now, I want to clarify 
this matter of the vacuum pack. 

Do these workers, who do this packing, do they perform fixed 
activity; are they engaged in cutting lettuce, or are there some men 
who do nothing but pack in the fields? 

Mr. Stmonson. It will vary, Congressman; some will cut and put 
in the boxes and some come along and pick up the boxes and put them 
in the trucks. 
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Mr. Hagen. The burden of your complaint is that the Labor De- 
partment decided this matter of packing was in the nature of an 
agriculture activity and, as such, eligible for the use of these foreign 
nationals. That was the determination that was made in 1954. 

Mr. Simonson. That was what we objected to, Congressman; for- 
merly with the same job that is presently being performed, the 
domestic worker by contract received a dollar and sixty-two cents and 
a half—a dollar and sixty-two and a half cents per hour—for the 
packing of lettuce, in comparison to what the nationals get. 

Mr. Hagen. I think you would concede that the people who do the 
packing in the shed, in the main, may be not entirely, but in the main 
would not want to work in the field for the wage that the Mexicans 
and certain domestic workers are getting for that acitvity. 

Mr. Stmonson. That’s right. Asa result of it going that way, they 
have drifted away from that work, but he doesn’t want to work. 

Mr. Hagen. As I said before, I attempt to maintain objectivity on 
this problem, but in that connection, has there ever been any accurate 
estimate made of the total farm-labor force available during various 
years, including current year in the State of California? 

Mr. Srmonson. Well, we will go into that. It seems to me we have 
something on that, Congressman, and I will see if I can dig it up. 

Mr. Hacen. And compare it with the requirements for the paid 
labor season by season. 

Mr. Srmonson. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Now, what I am leading up to is this: I have con- 
cluded in my own mind that there is a need for imported farm labor. 
The question then becomes: How great is the need, and the problem 
becomes one of preventing abuses, and I think that all reasonable men, 
and there are reasonable people on both sides of this thing, should be 
endeavoring to arrive at what is a reasonable operation of this pro- 
gram. I personally don’t feel the program should be abolished. 
However, I think it should be operated in a fashion that it is intended 
to be operated, and that is the only comment I have. 

Mr. Daessteter. I might say this: We feel that the public law should 
be eliminated completely. Now 

Mr. Hagen. I think I understand your position, because you have 
a doctrinaire position based on general labor philosophy, and there 
are some employers who have a doctrinaire position on the other side, 
but I think the fact of the matter is there is a need for some program. 

Now, your reference to unemployment statistics is not proof of com- 

lete availability of farm labor, because I know that most people 

rawing unemployment insurance are not personally ready for such 
work. As a matter of fact, I was in the legislature when this issue 
came up, they do not want to be compelled to take farm labor. Asa 
matter of fact, there was effort made to write the unemployment 
insurance law so that any unemployed would be forced to accept farm 
employment as a condition of receiving unemployment insurance, and, 
of course, labor opposed that, rightly so, I believe, because a car- 
penter doesn’t want to go out and chop sugar beets, so those figures 
are not completely valid, and I would like to know, and you can sub- 
mit it, or someone can, what the total man-hour, man requirement 
for farm labor is in the State, and what the total availability is, and 
then we can arrive at some rational conclusions with respect to this 
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very serious problem, because it poses a great number of community 
problems for this State, and every other State that is involved. I 
think the most compelling argument today that was made for the 

rowers position was that made by Mr. Ruston in discussing the prob- 
em of these competing Mexican imports on vegetables where they pay 
50 centsa day. Well, obviously, that is a very real problem; if imports 
continue there won’t be any employment for anybody in this area. 

Mr. Srmonson. In line with that, we feel our agriculture employ- 
ers, the first obligation should be to domestic American labor, Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr. Hacen. I feel that way too. 

Mr. Srumonson. And it isn’t that way, and I appreciate that the 
Congressmen are really going to get in and check into this a little 
more thoroughly. 

Mr. Garurnes. It is not any different now, the picture now, then 
what was presented in 1955. Your organization, or some similar or- 
ganization, came before the committee at that time, and we would be 
proud to hear you again. This really is the opening gun on the ex- 
tension of Public Law 78. You were opposed to the public law being 
passed then, and you are today; there is no difference, and as far as 
you did, or what you did, you did the same thing in 1955. We will 

delighted in Phoenix, Ariz.—we are going to go over there on Mon- 
day, and I assume that the chairman would like to offer the same 
situation that prevails here today to have you people come before the 
committee over there if you have evidence to present. 

Mr. Stmonson. Yes, we will do our best to make that, and I want 
to thank you, Congressmen. I might say also, in the pictures in 1955 
there were pictures that were actual facts right from Imperial Valley, 
too. 

Mr. Garuines. You opposed it at that time, and you oppose it 
again today. 

Mr. Stmonson. That’s right. 

Mr. Cootry. Judge Saund wishes to ask you a question. 

Mr. Saunp. You say you wanted to appear, you sent a telegram 
that you wanted to appear before this committee 10 days ago. 

Mr. Stmonson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. And you complained that I didn’t reply to that tele- 

ram ? 

7 Mr. Stmonson. Yes; we didn’t get on the agenda. 

Mr. Saunp. All right. Let me explain that: When a telegram or a 
letter comes to a Congressman outside his district, he refers it to the 
district where it comes from, because there are too many letters and 
too many telegrams from his district. There are too many to reply to. 
I am not a member of this committee, and I am not a chairman; all I 
did was request that this committee come down here and you and the 
farmers decide on this Public Law 78. I think the farmers know 
about the opposition of this Public Law 78. We want them to be 
heard in the presence of the farmers and the farmers to be heard in 
the presence of you. 

Now, when you sent the telegram, you knew about these hearings, 
didn’t you, so you had full information that these hearings were going 
to be held; is that correct ? 

Mr. Stmonson. Right offhand, I would have to check with the fellow 
that sent the telegram for me out of the office. 
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Mr. Saunp. He sent the telegram. Now, just say “yes” or “no” if 
you can. Would you agree with me that you had a fair or as fair a 
hearing as anybody could have before a good, courteous chairman 
and courteous members ? 

Mr. Stmonson. I have said nothing that way. We have been heard. 
To be very frank about it, we should have had more broader coverage 
so everybody could have been heard ; more of labor. 

Mr. CootEy. Who else wishes to be heard ? 

Mr. Srtmonson. I don’t know, Congressman. As I said, I think I 
am the only one to come before you with a prepared statement for the 
committee. 

Mr. Poacr. How will we acquaint the people who want to be heard 
at Phoenix? Now, we are going to hear the same complaints; we 
heard it at Riverside, and we heard it here, and we will hear the same 
story at Phoenix. How are we going to acquaint these people when 
they say they haven’t been able to be heard? We have never closed 
the doors of this committee since I have been on it, and I have been 
on it 20 years. We have not stopped those hearings, even when it got 
dark; we have tried to listen to everybody who wanted to be heard. 
We can’t go out and catch anybody on the streets and bring them in, 
but we do announce that we are going to be in a place, and we do say 
that anybody who wants to be heard on any side, that he wants to be 
heard on, that he can be. Now, how are we going to announce over 
at Phoenix so we are not going to have the organizer for Arizona come 
in and say that, “You mistreated us by not telling us about this thing.” 
We put it out to your national organization at Washington. They 
had the announcement of it; we gave it tothem. We assume that they 
are in a better position to forward it on down the channels than we 
are. How are we to goabout it? I don’t want to get over at Phoenix 
and be accused of denying you the chance, or your colleague over 
there in Arizona the chance to be heard. I want him to be there. I 
want him to be sitting there on the courthouse lawn before we get 
there. I want him there by daylight so he will be there. 

Mr. Cooter. Let us not get him there that early. 

Mr. Stmonson. I wish I knew of the hearing before next Monday, 
and possibly I could muster up enough for the courthouse lawn for you. 

Mr. Coo.ey. You do not need to know whether your man is heard in 
Phoenix. You have representatives in Washington. Mr. Gathings has 
indicated he would be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Stmonson. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Cootry. We shall have hearings back there. We thank you 
ay much for appearing here, and I shall now call Mr. Glen Cham- 

erlin. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN CHAMBERLIN, IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Mr. Staonson. I thank you, Congressmen. 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Ladies, gentlemen, Congressmen, as pointed 
out here, I don’t have any prepared speech and I haven’t had the 
education that some of my former employers here. I am not any college 
graduate. 

I am a former shed worker in Imperial Valley. Some of my bosses 
who are here can verify that. I did want to point out to the Con- 
gressmen here the fact that I am working now among the shed workers 
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still in some areas, and in some commodities. Formerly I was in— 
I was a lettuce worker. My wife trimmed this lettuce, and our annual 
income, as I said, I don’t have the exact figures here, but it was approxi- 
mately—we made around $4,000 a year income. We traveled from 
here to the lettuce season. We went north into the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, into the melons, and from there into the Lodi Country, into the 
grapes, working and packing the different fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the field; in the shed when it was available. 

In past years since 1953, when it seems to me as a worker in this 
valley that the national contract bracero program and contract came 
into effect very heavily, we were denied this employment and had to 
seek employment elsewhere. Now it was pointed out awhile ago it 
was at that time during the war period when the recession wasn’t felt 
at all or the depression, as you want to call it. Some of our people 
and brother workers did find employment in the shipyards in Los 
Angeles and elsewhere, and as the layoffs came, we came back here 
looking for this work that I had done, historically done, and we were 
denied it and do not get the same chances that the bracero does. 

For example, if we leave this valley after lettuce into the Phoenix 
area where the lettuce continues on, it is up to us to go in our own 
automobiles. We don’t have any fine buses like they have furnished 
to them, the braceros, and escorted personally into the different areas 
where the work is available. The bracero isn’t done that way. There 
has been money appropriated through Congress, and I believe for 
transportation costs, to obtain air-conditioned buses to take the people 
away. Also, now that there has been some who have turned in com- 
plaints. You have one gentleman, whose name is Henry Mestraw 
who enforces the law covering the area from Indio. I talked to the 
gentleman 3 weeks ago, and he in his own words said, “I am sorry I 
can’t do it. If you bring these violations to me, I will do all I can to 
see that they are straightened out.” But how ridiculous can you be? 
I know, of eight thousand-and-some-odd braceros from Indio, the 
Coachella Valley and here, and the Yuma Valley and here you have, 
I believe, I may be mistaken, as I say I don’t have the exact figures, but 
I think there are about 2, and out of that 2, there is 1 that can speak 
the Spanish language which is 90 percent spoken in this valley, so 
he cannot get the exact violations like he should because of the lan- 
guage barrier. They cannot explain to them that before the bracero 
came they was running tractors here for $1.25 an hour. 

As soon as these fellows need more nationals that they have a skilled 
bracero for, the local man is put back into irrigating or some unsuit- 
able work, and, by golly, a national is stuck on these tractors. Sure, 
if we know where they are, and tell Henry, “Juan over there is a 
national, and I am Pedro, and I live here and I pay taxes. I want 
to get on the tractor.” He will put me on there, but there has been 
so many violations and, for example, my wife and I, if we go down 
there tomorrow and willing to tie carrots in the field, it has been doney 
we can prove it, and we will prove it, that I may be sent to Holtville 
in the carrots, and my wife will be asked to go down into the Holtville 
area or some other place and perhaps maybe more than 100 miles 
apart in some areas that these things are going on all the time because 
our area, as I say is 100 miles, it is over 100 miles from Yuma to the 
Coachella Valley and you have got two gentlemen representing the 
Government to enforce these laws. I just wanted to bring that out. 
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Mr. Cootry. You mean you and your wife cannot get a job in agri- 
culture and work together ? 

Mr. Cuamperuin. I did not say that, sir. I said we can get a job, 
but we cannot get the same conditions that the bracero has or foreign 
labor has. 

Mr. Cootry. Of course, the bracero is given transportation, but the 
employer pays for the transportation. 

Mr. CHampertin. Right, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. If you wanted a job in the Imperial Valley, couldn’t 
you and your wife both find work here in the fields somewhere ? 

Mr. CHaMBer.in. It would be rather embarrassing, sir, for my wife 
to work in the field and have to ride in a bus with maybe a hundred 
nationals, and gentlemen in that bus. Also, you know, sir, there is 
no toilet facilities provided in the valleys here. It would be rather 
embarrassing when you have many, many groups of mixed men and 
women out there, and we do have to relieve ourselves, where are the 
women going to relieve themselves? There are other women in the 
audience who have worked in that field that would be very happy 
to take some of the jobs, as I say, the more suitable jobs, but they 
just put so many of those things in front of you that you—what the 
heck’s the use of trying anymore? That is what has happened to all 
of us. We had $4,000-—— 

Mr. Coorry. I understood you to say that formerly you and your 
wife were very happily employed in agriculture, and you were going 
from place to place and you were averaging an annual income of ap- 
proximately $4,000. Now, that has been all upset because of this pro- 
gram in which the nationals are brought in. Now, couldn’t you and 

our wife do the same work that you did before the nationals were 
rought in? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. No, sir; as was pointed out, you see, historically 
and before we done this same work that is being done now, we done 
that at the shed where we had toilet facilities, we had drinking foun- 
tains, we had fresh water, the ladies had their restrooms, we had 
our restrooms. 

Mr. Cootry. You and your wife worked from shed to shed and not 
from field to field? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Some field work. In the grapes we worked in 
the fields, and in Lodi, we worked in the Tokay grapes packing. 

Mr. Coorry. Well, why did the growers or the producers do away 
with the shed work ? 7 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. Well, as pointed out, and again we are broad- 
minded enough to see because of the progress, as they say, it is prog- 
ress by taking it out, they have a faster method, and I suppose in their 
business, that is what they claim anyhow. We always denied it, 
naturally. It is a debatable issue. They claim it’s a faster method 
by putting them on the ground and packing the lettuce in the cartons, 
but I often wonder how, like you gentlemen there looked on at the 
sanitation of it. I know when we used to do it, it was part of her 
job, we saw that that lettuce was clean or was washed fit, and I 
wouldn’t mind taking it up—went through that shed, and eating it 
there. In fact, we used to eat it on our sandwiches. 

Mr. Cootry. Now, they pack it in the field ? 
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Mr. CuamMBer.in. I know there isn’t a gentleman sitting here, and 
I mean some of the people sitting here, 1 know they wouldn’t open 
up a crate of that lettuce and eat, because I pointed out there are 
8,560 men working in the lettuce at times, and believe me, you can 
go—and I am there, Mr. Saund, he is a neighbor, and there are no 
restroom facilities at all. Those kinds of things, if there was some 
way you gentlemen could bring forward to where an agriculture— 
we are agriculture workers, we always felt like we were discriminated 
here, other workers get a dollar an hour minimum wage, and we 
would like to have that buck an hour, and then if we could go and 
do the work, I know some of it, if you could make the law so your 
sanitation laws like covering the sheds would apply to the field, you 
see, because there’s some of that work, there’s no difference to the 
work except they have taken the blooming roof off the job and moved 
it out there, and I am sure some of my former bosses, and Mr. Danen- 
berg there, he is a former boss of mine, he done that. They have 
what they call a drape system, they bring this lettuce up to us and 
we stand there and clean it up, and like I said, make sure there is no 
filth and diseases, “crap,” in other words, and it is taken care of that 
way, but now where they have done that in the field, you just can’t— 
you can’t ask women to go do that. 

Mr. Cooter. Could you do that if you got a job? Could you get 
a job in the field ? 

Mr. CuamsBertin. Yes, but I wouldn’t be able to get the same deal 
as the nationals, you see. In other words, they don’t provide for the 
locals or domestic any insurance benefits, and they don’t furnish us 
any hot lunch. If we go now, they were working nationals on part 
of the field, we would have to bring our own lunch, but they have hot 
lunches. 

Mr. Poacs. They had to pay for it. 

Mr. Cuamperuin. They paid for it, but who wouldn’t pay a buck 
seventy-five cents now to eat? It cost me over a buck a meal; you 
know how it is. In other words, here we don’t hold anything against 
the nationals. We know they are guys just like us and have their 
problems the same as we, but I think this way: In all fairness, say for 
example, we use a simple figure, there are 4,000 people, people needed 
out here in one of our—like Mr. Pilibos’ cantaloups, and we can 
only get 2,000 of us guys out and harvest it. We know the importance 
of the farmer making money, we know it is important. That national 
is more than welcome. We have friends that are nationals, and 
braceros. We work together, but I think we should all get that $1 
minimum, at least that, and the domestic and citizens when night 
comes, maybe work it somewhere where we would have a pickup 
station down here on the corner, say, on Main Street and Seventh 
Street every morning it would pick us guys up like they pick the 
guys up in their trucks and take them out. 

Mr. Coorry. That may be true, maybe you are right, but we couldn’t 

ossibly require that under the Federal laws. If we did, a man 
in North Carolina might decide he wanted to come out to California 
to work, and we would have to provide him transportation out here, 
and when we provide the transportation, he might decide he didn’t 
want to work, and he didn’t work, and we would have to send him 


back. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLIN. You do it with the nationals. I am not arguing. 
I wish you would keep in your mind-when you go back and take that 
message, that there’s 4,000 of us around in this valley. If we could 
just get the same shake as we would, say, pene it plainly, as a na- 
tional or your foreign labor gets, then I think there is a lot of prob- 
lems solved. 

Mr. PoaGr. Congress gave a good deal of consideration to that, and 
thought we were doing the American worker a favor when we put 
those provisions in there, because we can write all we want into the 
law, and unless there is an economic penalty the law will not be 
too effective. I have no special criticism of any of these gentlemen 
here, but I know it is true of every employer, unless there is an 
economic penalty on him, he is going to employ a man who costs 
him the least. 

Now, then we have tried to make the bracero cost him more. We 
have tried to make it expensive for him to employ that bracero. We 
have done it to try to protect your job, not to protect the bracero. 
We have tried to make that course costly to him. We said, “You have 
got to carry that bracero on the bus. You have got to pay his insur- 
ance. You have got to give him housing and all those things,” all of 
which makes the cost to the man who owns the farm greater, and it 
certainly makes it to his advantage to employ you rather than to em- 

loy the Mexican. That is exactly the reason we did it, was to make 
it so that he wouldn’t have an economic incentive to go out here and 
employ the Mexican. 

Now, do you want us to take away those things that create that 
differential ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. No. 

Mr. Poace. If we did, wouldn’t your situation be worse? Wouldn’t 
there be a greater inducement to employ these Mexican nationals? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. I think not. I know because from the past, and 
I know some of these gentlemen here that have said that they would 
rather have 10 of us than 30 braceros because of our skill and pride in 
our work. We call ourselves, and it is not—I suppose you would say 
it is a discriminatory thing, we call ourselves fruit tramps, and we 
are very, very reat al that handle, and I think if you would give 
us a chance, and I am not the highly skilled one in our group, that I 
can outpack 3 or 4 of those braceros if given an opportunity to do it, 
and I know the importance of the farmer, and I know a lot of his 
problems. My folks were farmers of Colorado. They have to make 
. buck to give us a buck, and I want the same shake as foreign labor 
1as got. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you want it; do you think it would help you? 

Mr. CuampBertin, I think it would help if the law is enforced and 
as it intended and the States, I believe, are in the dark. I know all 
laws are—as I said, I am not a lawyer or nothing, but I do think part 
of that thing, I saw it tacked up on one of the sheds somewhere in my 
time, that the national was only to do the stoop labor as long as any 
people or citizens were available to do that job, and if we want to go 
out there, and I like to ride a tractor, if I can get that job driving that 
tractor, I think that I have got a right to do it. I am a veteran of 
World War ITI, and I know I spend my dough, I know I can point out 
to the local car dealer I have averaged three new cars in E] Centro. 
I know that when we did have all our sheds running, you fellows go 
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through the streets here and Mr. Congressmen Saund knows, look at 
all the little businessmen that are all out of business in our little towns 
now. You see, I am just sorry that I couldn’t have gotten around 
sooner. I know of some of these people. 

Mr. Cootry. Are there not farms in this valley where you and your 
wife could get all-year-around employment ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. I don’t know if there is. I know this—I know in 
little deals that we were trying to get set up, that we would all go in 
1 car, say, maybe 6 of us. 

Mr. Coorry. Isn’t there some place where some landlord would 
provide you with a home and give you other benefits ? 

Mr. CHampBertin. There are those rare instances, sure, but, I mean, 
that’s not going to take care of our whole crew. I mean, there are 
4,000 people that potentially have had a good living here, that don’t 
any more. 

r. Cootzy. Now, out of this all-day hearing, I have been more 
impressed with your testimony than anybody else’s here, because you 
are a worker, and you are talking for yourself and your wife and 
your own welfare, but out of the all-day hearing you are the only 
one who has come forward to give us your side of the story. 

Mr. Cuampertin. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootzy. We have heard it from A, F. of L.-C. I. O. representa- 
tive, we have heard it from a priest, but you are the only worker who 
has come in here and said he has been denied the right to work. It 
seems to me some good landlord would give you all-year-round 
employment. 

Now, maybe there are others in the community in your situation. It 
seems to me you should try to find a job for yourself, suitable to your- 
self and your wife. 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. We are going to have to do that, of course, but I 
wanted to point it out because I know some of the guys in here, and 
some of the ladies in here, too, and I know the distinguished gentle- 
men. I was shaking like a leaf out there. 

Mr. Cootry. You needn’t be worried about that. 

Mr. Cuamperuin. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. CHamBeruin. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Ed Eldridge. We shall be glad to hear you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ED ELDRIDGE 


Mr. Exvpriner. Mr, Chairman, Members of Congress, I happen to be 
on the State committee of the Department of Agriculture, but I wished 
that would be ignored. I wish to speak here just as an ordinary 
cattleman and rancher, and I will read this little statement. It is 
getting pretty late, and I hope I don’t take up too much of your time. 

This statement concerns the proposed cut in the amount of funds 
to be budgeted for the agricultural conservation program, better 
known to us all as the ACP program. 

First, I wish it to go on the record that I am appearing as an in- 
dividual, and not as a member of any committee or organization. 

Having spent the past 30 years in the business of farming and cattle 
raising, I feel that I am qualified to appraise the value of a program 
such as this. 
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The ACP program has, during its existence, proved itself to be one 
of the most valuable means of encouraging ranchers and farmers 
to carry out the various soil and water-conservation practices. And 
Government aid, on a basis of 25 to 50 percent of cost, has furnished 
the means and the incentive. 

During the past 10 years I have traveled extensively throughout 
the rangeland and farming areas of the Southwest, and it is obvious 
to me that a cut of 50 percent in the ACP program could do untold 
harm to the long-range agricultural and livestock production in this 
country. 

Mr. Cooter. That is all right. I thank you very much, Mr. El- 
dridge, for the statement. T concur wholeheartedly in the views 
you have presented, and I think that I expressed the views of the 
majority of our committee when I said that we hoped that the ACP 
program would be continued, and that the $250 million will be pro- 
vided. I for one am going to vote against any reduction in that 
program, and I am sure we shall be glad to have your views, and we 
appreciate your appearing here. 

Mr. Expriner. Thank you. 

Mr. Cootry. Who else is to be heard now except Mr. Keith Mets? 
Where is Mr. Mets? Is anyone else here now who wishes to be heard 
before we recess or adjourn 

Mr. THornsurc. May I ask a question? I would like to rise to a 
point of order. 

Mr. Cooter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuorneoure. I didn’t hear this gentleman in the blue-checkered 
shirt testify ; I didn’t hear his name and affiliation, and I am sorry. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Glen Chamberlin, where do you live? 

Mr. Cuamperuin. I live in Indio. 

Mr. Tuornsoure. I wonder in what capacity you were testifying? 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN. I was on the agenda as a former shed worker. 

Mr. THornzpurec. May I ask him a question ? 

Mr. Cooter. We do - ane to ae him to cross-examination by 
ou, or anybody else. ; he made a statement here on his own 
ehalf, i on behalf oe himpelf and his wife and he said he was a 

former shed worker and he wants a job, apparently. If you need a 
good tractor driver, and a good worker, you may talk with him about 
it. Maybe you can make a ‘deal with him. 

Mr. THornspure. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cootey. Come around here, Mr. Mets. We shall be glad to hear 
you now. 

You are a member of the Mexican subcommittee of the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association. Mr. Mets, identify yourself, please. You 
have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF KEITH METS, IMPERIAL VALLEY FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mers. I have prepared statements, sir. 

Chairman Cooley, gentlemen of the committee, and Congressman 
Saund, the Imperial Valley Farmers Association of : approximately 950 
active members is a nonprifit organization organized for the purpose 
of sag Mexican national workers for use on farms of Imperial 

County, Calif. We import a maximum number of more than 13,000 
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workers each October and November and a minimum number of 
approximately 3,000 during July and early August. These workers 
constitute from 60 to 90 percent of the field labor in Imperial County 
on a yearly basis and our association represents approximately 90 
percent of the farmers using Mexican nationals in this area. 

I would like to digress from my statement, if I may. The maximum 
number that we have employed at any one time is between thirteen and 
fourteen thousand workers. The figure of 33,000 as mentioned before, 
are the accumulated totals of workers contracted during any one year. 
Many of these workers come for a period of 6 weeks, 2 months, and go 
home, and we get other workers to come in for short periods of time, 
but as stated ion, our maximum number at any one time is between 
thirteen and fourteen thousand workers. 

Our entire economy of farming more than 600,000 irrigated acres 
depends on the Mexican national workers for approximately 80 per- 
cent of the field labor required in the production of more than $147 
million of agricultural commodities. 

The major point at issue with the Mexican labor program is our 
present unemployment situation in the United States which many 
people believe may get worse. 

We submit for your consideration that 99.9 percent of the people 
who are unemployed in the United States are not going to leave their 
homes in industrial areas of this country and work on the farms of 
States that are using Mexican national contract workers. Our do- 
mestic nonfarm workers are not interested in doing the fieldwork the 
Mexican worker does in the United States. 

We further submit for your consideration that the unemployment 
program of industry and the nationwide relief agencies of the coun- 
try assist our domestic workers to the extent that very few industrial 
workers will ever do fieldwork on our farms. 

In years past at hearings in Washington on Public Law 78 I have 
heard Chairman Cooley make the statement that it was not practical 
to expect our unemployed industrial workers from Detroit and other 
areas to move to the farms as seasonal fieldworkers. The agricultural 
economy is not prepared to take care of them and their families and 
although most of them are able, most of them are not willing to do 
this agricultural fieldwork. 

As you all know, Public Law 78 requires that a certification be 
issued by the State department of employment that domestic workers 
are not available in a particular area and for a particular job before 
Mexican workers are permitted to come into the area to work. 

And further, you are all aware of the requirement that all domestic 
workers who desire work must be given preference to the same job 
opportunities at any and all times that the Mexican worker has, or the 
Mexican worker will be removed. 

We wish to point out for your special consideration that the past 
few weeks in E] Centro, Calif., 991 itinerant workers have been re- 
ferred to the Imperial Valley Farmers Association for work. Of these, 
555 did not report to work where they were given jobs and of the 436 
who did report to work the average time they stayed on the job was 
2.78 days. 

We submit to you that a business of any kind cannot be run with 
such an undependable labor force, and more particularly our perish- 
able vegetable industry. 'The average domestic workers who did work 
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stole tremendous numbers of blankets and small items from the camps 
where they were employed. 

Our association offered jobs to domestic workers from 16 years of 
age to 81 years of age and many of these men were drunk at the time 
they reported for work at our office. 

The Desert Growers Association in Brawley is an association similar 
to ours and they advised our manager that during the past few weeks 
they have been referred 441 workers from the employment office—of 
this number 243 reported for work and stayed on the job for an average 
of 1514 hours. 

As you know, gentlemen, in January of this year the 48-man Ad- 
visory Committee to the Department of Labor met in Washington to 
discuss farm-labor problems for both domestic and foreign workers. 
I am a member of the Mexican subcommittee of that group, and we 
met with the representatives of the users from the 24 States where 
these workers are used and our group adopted a unanimous resolution 
to extend Public Law 78 as it now exists for an indefinite time. 

The Imperial Valley Farmers Association strongly endorses bill 
H. R. 10357 by Congressman Gathings (a member of this committee) 
without any further amendments and respectfully requests this com- 
mittee to work for the passage of this bill. 

We were advised yesterday that our Congressman Saund put a bill 
in the House of Representatives, H. R. 10968. 

I would like to state to Judge Saund, we cannot concur in his bill. 
We were not consulted, and we are offering our opinion as to the 
reasons for being opposed to his bill. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt? Unless Judge Saund wants you 
to discuss that bill, it may be well to eliminate the discussion of it. 
I know that Judge Saund was prompted by his interest in the local 
economy, and the local merchants and he was further prompted by the 
fact that he had received communications which were disturbing to 
him. 

The first section of the bill, I think he introduced for the purpose 
of emphasizing the very fact that no Mexican national could be em- 
ployed if a domestic worker were available. Isn’t that right, Judge? 

Mr. Saunp. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. I notice that you have some discussion of that fact, 
and unless Judge Saund wishes you to discuss it, you may omit it. 
What do you say, Judge? 

Mr. Saunp. I don’t think we have come to a state of discussion of 
that bill. It was just introduced, I hadn’t requested the committee 
for a hearing or asked for a report on it and just to—I believe 
I am quite sure that Mr. Mets and all the farmers in the community 
will believe it is my objective, which is to seek, as far as possible, 
that it will be of benefit to the merchants of the community. They all 
want to do that, any way that it can be done. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, with that explanation, Mr. Mets, suppose you 
omit your discussion of that bill, which was recently introduced, and 
which Judge Saund has explained. 

Mr. Mers. All right; yes. I am skipping over, then, to page 8, 
paragraph 2. 

No. 2: Another procedure we wish to oppose is the practice the 
Department of Labor uses to print their regulations in the Federal 
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Register, thereby giving them the force of law by decree of Robert C. 
Goodwin, head of the Bureau. 

Gentlemen, we believe that only Congress should have the power to 
make our laws and we are strongly opposed to any bureau head or 
other member of Government having such uncontested authority 
whereby he can make his bureau regulations which have the force of 
law. We don’t believe this follows the American principle. 

We submit herewith a copy of a notice of intention to publish regu- 
lations in the Federal Register by Robert C. Goodwin. 

No. 3: At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association held February 28, 1958, a motion was 
made, seconded, and unanimously passed endorsing the foregoing 
statement. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Mets, we thank you very much for your statement 
and information provided the committee a the statement that you 
have presented. 

(The following is the report referred to by Mr. Mets.) 


State of California Department of Employment, El Centro Farm Labor Office— 


Domestic referrals, February 26, 1958 
Days worked 


IIE a ected bb tinissh he Ree enemies Gene tpeeiaosinee 71 
aii craps bihinsinpaeninanlaiatgtnaiiicniintennnccnmchapetnibndiaien citi maint 124 
I a a coeaenaicas taurepuabbebensnaneamagianerss 120 
ak orm pteps tell piven aigatontresteninalaolchen sasebear oe iesainddiint cites |e 
Sn I UI i iad ili brecbinta Acacia arabia 160 
ee re NE i i ik is erin pergdinett ena dassignan 162 
I a aes clei alte salncsccbemmmpn mesbncinig @ueyuenninibunutaas 203 
I tit ssh cere niaaaadieeh emrennncaceseiigniaoeineten 117 
ee eee ar ae Nthsce docctchede tttiasaien Septaa pdt tel daeabprelaasstet 160 
ey PT I a ee ss a ne iweb nis asain 150 
I Uk ts ci a Gs cea lg emai aie tem eud nie akiaieel 88 
ic tila cacaeetud Spier clpsgngaliciioenqnebeeninene 132 
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I ae a cesitah hs se hlniedbibseteeecibn acini en aitaebnd Uptiis midacn apenas 144 
I kD a ceeniien neni tesonelanelnineee 51 
I ee et a cea 18 
-g ge” a ee eee ccs aie eect acch tee et octatinkente 38 
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1 man worked 21 days___-- cubcubsngetgibited: lala sed a lie tier e beenne salen pened 21 
I 66 
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555 men did not report to work or refused to work. 

991 total referrals, 2,761 total days worked. 

Average days worked per man: 2.78607. 

Mr. Cootzy. Yesterday Father McCullough, I believe his name was, 
from Stockton, complained that a reasonable effort had not been 
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made by the local employers to obtain local workers, and he indicated 
that he thought something more should be done than is required by 
law. I understand the law requires a certifying officer to publicize the 
fact that workers are needed and wanted, and that anybody when 
making inquiry may obtain information from a eusrrnd officer as to 
where these jobs are, and the nature of the jobs to be offered; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Mers. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. You do not understand the burden is upon you or the 
organization to publicize this in radio, television, and the news- 
papers ? 

Mr. Mets. I would like to state, we must apply to our local employ- 
ment agency for the number of workers we need. Our association 
does that. They determine whether the workers are available or not. 
On the merits of their findings, they certify the number of men we 
request, or if they feel we are not entitled to that number, they certify 
the number they deem that is adequate. They advertise on the radio 
nationwide, these people who have applied for work that are docu- 
mented in the statement, have stated that they have heard the radio 
broadcasts from various place across the Nation and have come here, 
and they find it isn’t farmwork they wanted, and they don’t stay; 
they go on and do other things. 

Mr. Coorry. I was advised that these figures you gave, these 436 
domestic workers who have been certified for jobs, stayed on the job 
less than 3 days. 

Mr. Mets. That is correct, sir. Every one of these referrals is doc- 
umented. You can see the referral count and the report on it. 

Mr. Cootry. Further, 243 certified domestic workers stayed on an 
average of 1514 hours. Now, that puts a great burden on the em- 
ployer, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Mets. It does, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You say all of this is documented ? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Any questions ? 

Mr. Garuines. Is that being incorporated, those figures? 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask some questions. Do you keep all 
these braceros in one camp, or does each farmer have a camp ? 

Mr. Mets. Our association operates a camp in El] Centro. It hasa 
capacity of 1,000 workers; one in Brawley that has a capacity of 1,000 
workers, and 1 in Niland that has a capacity of 500 workers. That is 
2,500 capacity. At the peak of the season we have over 13,000, all 
these other workers are housed and cared for in individual farmers’ 
camps. There are some—— 

Mr. Hagen. In your association camps; do you sell clothing and 
things like that ? 

Mr. Mets. No, sir; the only things we sell are items of food. 

Mr. Hagen. Some of these farmers might ? 

Mr. Mets. Most of the camps that are a distance from town, simple 
items of clothing and things that are needed are sold. I have in- 
cluded in this statement about Judge Saund’s bill a discussion of 
peddlers and the procedure that has gone on. 

Mr. Hacen. In some of these privately operated nonassociation 
camps there are those items sold? 
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Mr. Mets. Yes; it is a matter of convenience and need for the 
workers. The distance from town 

Mr. Hacen. There has been some testimony that the nationals are 
being used to drive tractors. Do you have a very large percentage 
of your nationals doing that kind of work ? 

Mr. Mers. None of our nationals are certified for that work. All 
members are advised by the association office that they are not per- 
ee to use nationals on that sort of work that they are not certified 

or. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Mets 

Mr. Hacen. Do you attempt to police that ? 

Mr. Mers. Our association does not police it themselves. The 
members advise the Immigration Service—the Immigration Service 
polices it, the compliance men of the employment service does some 
of it, the local employment office representatives do some of it and 

Mr. Hacen. Is there any shortage of qualified tractor drivers 
around here ? 

Mr. Mets. At times there is a great shortage of them. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, is tractor driving around here a part-time occu- 
pation? In other words, you might have a general-purpose employee 
who does something else part of the time, and then he drives a tractor 
part of the time; is that right ? 

Mr. Mets. That’s right. There are many farmers that have a large 
enough operation that have tractor drivers that do nothing else year 
around, and it is a large operation that is so situated. There are 
many operations that have tractor driving for a few weeks or a few 
months and the rest of the time the crops are in, and they don’t have 
that sort of a job. 

Mr. Hacen. In this tractor driving, does the driver ordinarily 
service the tractor ? 

Mr. Mets. It varies. Some operators have their own serviceman 
with a service truck with the grease and fuel and so on that comes 
around each day and services the tractor, and the driver does only 
the driving. Some of them have a driver that does all the servicing 
and all the driving. The big operators, the ones that have several 
tractors, are the ones that would have a service wagon. The one that 
has a small operation, maybe a tractor or two, it isn’t practical to have 
aserviceman. The driver does that. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the going rate for a tractor driver? 

Mr. Mets. From a dollar to a dollar and a half an hour, depending 
on the kind and work he does. 

Mr. Poacr. How about the man that services his own tractor, what 
does he get? 

Mr. Mets. I am not in a position to say. I know in my—our work, 
we pay $1.35 an hour for driving a tractor. For an inexperienced 
man that can sit up there, for an hour we pay $1.25. On some special 
driving we pay $1.50. For mowing hay and driving Fireballs, $1.25. 
I understand a good deal of that work $1 is paid. 

Mr. Hacen. Have you ever used a national to drive tractors? 

Mr. Mets. I have in an emergency, when we couldn’t get anybody 
to do it, but it is very seldom. 

Mr. Gatutnas. I would like to ask you about the shed operations 
affecting the lettuce. I wondered if there was any change in the last 
2 or 3 years with respect to the operation of the sheds. Do you carry 
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on that work out in the fields now as against 2 years ago; has there 
been any change ? 

Mr. Mets. Not 2 years ago. I think this change came in 1953 and 
1954. I personally was a partner in a packing business and shipping 
business, and now I am solely interested in another partnership. We 
operated a large shed. We employed as high as 150 people eee. 
lettuce and carrots and at the time of the transition from the she 

ack to the field pack, we have a $150,000 packing shed in Holtville 
idle because the business has moved away from it. The economy of 
packing in the field and our more economical operation, vacuum cool- 
ing and shipping of produce, has required if you survive in the 
business, you had to do that, and I think that every shipper in Im- 
perial Valley and other places will substantiate the fact that if you 
continue ice packing operations in the shed, as we called it, our costs 
were from double to more for the shed operation for an equal volume 
of lettuce, and we had to keep up with the present times. 

Mr. Gatuines. Can the consumer get lettuce at cheaper prices by 
the new method ? 

Mr. Mets. I don’t know if he gets it at a cheaper price, but the 
wholesaler buys it from the farmer at a cheaper price according to 
the supply and the demand. Sometimes the lettuce is high when the 
supply 1s relatively scarce, and when the supply is adequate or more 
than adequate, why, the price automatically comes down to the price 
of the packing because it doesn’t seem advisable to pack it if it costs 
you more to pack it, if you can’t sell it for more than packing, and 
we experienced here 2 weeks ago such a condition. In a matter of 
2 weeks the supply is pretty well short, our season is ending, and the 
price of lettuce is way up at the present time, but that is the fluctu- 
ation of the course of the market. 

Mr. Garuines. Are you depriving any local labor of employment 
by virtue of the packing of lettuce and the carrots in the field? 

Mr. Mets. I think, to my knowledge,-there are none of the shed 
workers that used to work in our shed employed by me in the lettuce 
packing operation. Not by my own wish or intention. I wish we 
could employ them to do that work but, as has been brought out, 
they aren’t desirous of the field stoop labor at the prices that are paid. 

Now, the association by necessity of the Public Law 78, handles 
these referrals. They are required that anyone, domestic worker pre- 
senting himself to the Department of Employment in El Centro or 
in Brawley, referring these for work in work that the Mexican na- 
tionals are doing, must be offered job opportunities, and you can see 
by the report made, the number of people referred, the time they 
stayed on the job, that the number that stayed on the work very long 
is very, very small, and to set up an operation with tremendous in- 
dustry that we have, we have to Sate a dependable labor supply, and 
the farmer who contracts these men must guarantee three-fourths 
of the contract period of employment. 

Now, as a matter of economics, we know from experience that we 
are not going to have these itinerant workers to stay long enough 
to do our job and consequently we can’t send enough men out to one 
particular grower to displace his whole labor force and put him out 
of business. These men are scattered around to different jobs where 
they can stay as long as they want to work, and it isn’t going to upset 
the program of that particular employer, and also there are many 
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local domestic workers, mostly of Mexican descent, who have their 
own packing crews and do this field work, complete crews of them, 
and the individual who has a crew of domestic workers and wants 
to do an honest job, and deliver a season work, I don’t believe has any 
trouble in contracting with various growers for a crew to do this 
work. 

Mr. Gatuines. How long is the season in lettuce ¢ 

Mr. Mets. In here it lasts from the first of December to sometime 
in the middle of March. 

Mr. Gatuines. And when it is ready to harvest, you have to har- 
vest it ? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir; we only have a day or two in which to harvest 
the lettuce we have ready. 

Mr. Hagen. I wanted to ask some questions of what Mr. Gathings 
is talking about. When you had this shed, did you just process your 
own lettuce ? 

Mr. Mets. I processed nearly all of our own lettuce. I would occa- 
sionally buy a field at a time Siem someone who had one for sale, and 
we were short of supplies. 

Mr. Hagen. Your shed wasn’t available as a service institution to 
to other lettuce growers? 

Mr. Mets. No, sir. 

Mr. Hagens. Were there sheds in that category ? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir; there are. There were many sheds who would 
do packing and selling for any grower who might be interested, and 
they might make a deal with them. 

Mr. Hagen. And the owners of those sheds were not engaged them- 
selves in the growing of lettuce? 

Mr. Mers. Well, I would say in this district nearly every shipper 
who would do packing for other independent growers also grew a 
considerable amount for his own use, for his own shipping. 

Mr. Hacen. Well, what I was trying to establish, if it were true, 
in effect, that industry has gone out of business here, which might 
have been as profitable in getting this work done cheaper in the field. 
That is the point I was trying to get at. In other words, you men- 
tioned you had a $150,000 investment sitting there idle and 

Mr. Mets. Well, I think it is a trend of the times. 

Mr. Hacen. And I was wondering if this was a deliberate act to 
avoid paying higher wages, or whether there are reasons for it as 
evidenced by the fact that certain shed operators have lost money by 
the shift. 

Mr. Mets. It is a trend of the times, and you might call it a develop- 
ment of better methods and cheaper methods of doing things. It 
wasn’t a deliberate act by the shippers. It wasn’t a deliberate act on 
my part. 

Mr. Hagen. Let me ask you another question: Is there any of this 
field packing done on a contract basis by any—or is it all done by the 
man who grows the lettuce ? 

Mr. Mers. There is some of this lettuce that is bought and sold that 
is done by people who don’t grow it. I myself do some packing for 
other people who grow the lettuce, and they are members of our asso- 
ciation, and we agree to do that work for them on a basis of cost plus 
hour supervision, and there is considerable of that done; not on strictly 
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contract labor. These men are not available for our contract oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Hacen. You do it for free; you don’t make a profit ? 

Mr. Mets. We do it for our—we can’t do it on a contract basis. 

Mr. Hagen. In this field-pack operation, are there workers on that 
field that do nothing but pack or do they cut and pack ? 

Mr. Mets. Well, generally, I would say most of the workers do 
different jobs, rotate around. The specific operation of packing let- 
tuce as the trimmer goes along through the row, first he cuts the let- 
tuce, he trims it ready for packing. The man who packs it comes 
along with a carton, and he packs it in the carton, and when it is 
packed, the man comes along and closes the carton with a little staple 
gun, and that carton is loaded on the truck and taken to the director 
of the vacuum cooler where it is cooled and loaded in the railroad 
car for shipment to its destination. 

Mr. Poags. Mr. Mets, I want to ask you: Do you recall there was 
some testimony that you brought in large numbers, and I believe the 
statement was several thousand, Mexican nationals that you didn’t 
need and kept them here and that you didn’t have to pay them, al- 
though you kept them for weeks simply to depress the labor market, 
as I understood; that you just kept them here. Now, did you bring 
in Mexican nationals without paying them for at least three-fourths 
of the time? 

Mr. Mers. You are incorrect, sir. I think we all realize that these 
men are guaranteed three-fourths of their time in employment here, 
and we couldn’t afford to just let them sit around without paying 
them. It would cost us too much money. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I was thinking. Whenever you bring in 
a Mexican national, you have to pay him for at least three-fourths 
of the time, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Mets. That’s right. 

Mr. Poace. Then you couldn’t very well have engaged in the 
practice that was charged by the representative of the CIO? 

Mr. Mets. That is true. 

Mr. Poacg. It would have broke you if you had. 

Now, on the other side, you will remember Mr. Chamberlin testified 
here and pointed out that it was a practice, I suppose at the employ- 
ment office, of sending members of families to different areas. 

That reminds me of the procedure the Army usually follows when 
it has to send a boy somewhere, it usually sends him as far away from 
home as possible or makes it as inconvenient as possible with utterly 
no regard to the individual. Wouldn’t it just be a point of good 
judgment—I know there is no law requiring it, and there shouldn’t 
be a law requiring it, because there has to be some discretion, but 
wouldn’t it be smart for you folks to get down there and sort of prod 
those people down at that office to see that they try to treat people 
with just consideration wherever they can accommodate them, wher- 
ever it doesn’t interfere, instead of sending a man in one direction and 
his wife in another? There may be times when it has to be done, but 
wouldn’t it be smart to try to avoid that whenever possible ? 

Mr. Mets. It may have been done, but I don’t believe a man and 
his wife were ever sent to a different field. The only fieldwork that 
women are referred to in this county that I know of is the tying of 
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carrots, or the sacking of onions, or some of that type of work, and 
these lettuce crews, the men carry the boxes, they do other work and 
heavy work, and to my knowledge women haven’t been employed in 
that work. 

Mr. Poageg. I didn’t want to argue the point, but Mr. Chamberlin 
impressed me as telling me a straightforward story, and he told us 
it sepganes to him. It seems to me you probably would be well 
advised to go down there and check into that sort of thing and see it 
doesn’t happen any more than it has to happen. 

Mr. Mets, I think that is the case. 

Mr. Cootry. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Mets, We appreciate 
your coming. 

Next is Mr. Joe Enz. 


STATEMENT OF JOE ENZ 


Mr. Enz. Chairman of the committee and gentlemen, I just wanted 
to bring out a few things like following up Mr. Thornburg. Now, 
like my sons, they wasn’t in position to buy Caterpillars, to get the 
variation in prices, but I went in there today or yesterday to buy a few 
nails, handful of nails. I say—to put up a school exhibit up here 
at the fair, which you may see tonight, and I said, “I just want a 
handful of small tacks,” so he put them on the scale, and I said, “How 
much is it?” and he said, “37 cents,” and it was just a fraction more 
than a pound. I understand staples, when Mr. Benson had his dairy 
and squeezed his own cows, were 6 cents a pound. Now, I wish before 
he puts down a 60-percent parity on dairy products, he will go down 
to the hardware store and see what the difference in prices are now 
and what it was when he milked cows. 

The other day right here in the store, I went in to buy some stuff, 
and I noticed there was a little pruning saw that I used when I was 
back in Switzerland 50 years ago, and I noticed on the box there was 
a price on there, $4.70. Here about 30 years ago, I was the first one 
that had a saw like that imported into the store, the hardware store 
at Holtville, and it cost 45 cents, retail price. I went into Calexico 
to see a friend of mine which is working in the hardware store there 
and I was especially in there for that purpose to find out whether 
that store that was owned by another firm had the same price on 
there, and I went in there and I took the head salesman and I went 
back in the store and I noticed where the saws were, and he pulled 
the box out and took one out and he looked at the price. He said, 
“Hell, yes, it’s ridiculous.” I said, “What is ridiculous?” He said, 
“The price on it, and it can’t be.” I said, “New times, you told me 
you have good times under the Democrats and everything is going to 
go down to nothing,” and I said, “There’s an illustration there.” So 
you tell my friend Benson, he come out with me, and when he was out 
for some other purposes one time, I got introduced to him and I shook 
hands, and I am a dairyman milking cows, me and my boys and he 
said, “Well, I used to be a dairyman.” He said, “I had a bunch of 
Jersey cows up in Utah and Idaho.” You tell him to go down there 
when he gets these prices, to go down, to go into them a little more. 

I would like to make some advice to some of the farmers, too: In- 
stead of going there and getting the dairyman and get the other peo- 
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ple to make the cows for 2 days a week, get the school marms and the 
preachers to make them on Saturdays, and then get some of the poli- 
ticians and some of you Congressmen to make them on Sundays. Go 
out there instead of playing golf, gives you all kinds of exercise. 

Mr. Poacer. I’m afraid the cows would go dry. 

Mr. Enz. All of you instead of wearing synthetic rubber boots, 
will wear leather shoes, leather boots, you know, with 

Mr. Coo.rey. Cotton drawers. 

Mr. Enz. Cotton drawers, and a wool shirt, and a leather hat you 
need, and you will be protected in the rainy weather, so I want Ben- 
son to be sure and go down to see what the staples cost today. 

One thing I forgot to do, as Mr. Mets pointed out, about this invest- 
ment there. What has a guy invested in the dairy cow and the whole 
setup, and this is what was pointed out at the luncheon, it was pointed 
out there was only—no industry in this valley, but it is a cow industry 
that is the year around, 365 days, and it is possible to squeeze in an 
extra one and that is not only the men that milk the cows, all the gath- 
erings of the milk, the manufacturing, the distribution, and every- 
thing else, and yet when you hear a man that comes down and says, “I 
can’t afford milk. I got 6 kids, and I can’t afford milk,” but he can go 
and buy 4 packs of cigarettes and all the money they are spending. 

Mr. Cooter. Do not bring tobacco into this. 

Mr. Danensera. Chairman Cooley, and members of the committee: 
I am coming back here, because I would like to file a brief for our 
association covering the payrolls from these vacuum cooling plants. 

Now, gentlemen, we have heard a lot of things here today about 
what we have done to the lettuce industry out in the field, but un- 
fortunately, there has been a lot of misinformation. 

Why hasn’t something been said about some of the good aspects? 
Now, I would like to remind this committee that from the time that 
the carton of lettuce is put on the truck in the field, until it is loaded 
on board the car, it is handled by union help under union provisions 
under union benefits. We have no qualms with organized labor. They 
seem to have an argument with us. 

Now, gentlemen, if we will file this brief covering 10 vacuum cooling 
plants in the Imperial Valley, we will show you that the average car 
loader in Imperial Valley for this current season has earned in excess 
of $200 in a week. Now, I think that is a pretty good scale of pay 
under the American system of labor. Thank you. 

Mr. Cooter. We shall be very glad to have you mail that brief, 
and we shall put it in this record and make it a part of this record. 

Mr. Danensure. Thank you. 

(The following letter was also submitted by Mr. Danenberg to the 
subcommittee :) 





Mr. Newt Ruston, 
Brawley, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Ruston: Supplementing our conversation pertaining to your appear- 
ance before the House Agriculture Committee hearing in El Centro, Calif., I 
would, as one of the major producers of garlic, like to have you protest the 
unrestricted quota of imported garlic because— 

1. Garlic is a crop by natural environment, requires a large amount of field 
labor. 

2. That we domestic growers of garlic cannot compete with the cheaper labor 
paid farmworkers in Mexico and other foreign-producing areas. 
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3. That this advantage is so great that the unrestricted import quota on garlic 
is forcing the domestic producer of garlic out of business because he cannot 
compete with the cheaper labor available in the foreign producing areas. 

Very truly yours, 
DANNY DANENBERG. 

Mr. Stmonson. Being the gentleman has something to put in for 
contrary purposes, I would like to submit something along with it in 
opposition to it in explaining it to the committee so you will be aware 
of why he is filing his statement as he is doing. 

Mr. Cooter. I think I gave you the right, when you were up here 
a moment ago, to submit additional statements, and if you will prepare 
the statement and send it to Mr. Gathings, he will look it over and 
make it a part of the record, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Sraonson. I wanted to tie it in with the wage payroll. 

Mr. Coorry. Permit me to ask this question: Is there anyone else 
present who has anything he wishes to say? I see we have some ladies 
in the audience. We shall be glad to hear you if you wish. If not, 
then we thank all of you for cooperating with the committee and 
meeting with us today. I think it has been a very profitable hear- 
ing, and I appreciate your cooperation. I am sure that the com- 
mittee will give careful consideration to all of the views which have 
been expressed here today and in Riverside, and the views which will 
be expressed in Phoenix on Monday when the committee meets, Judge 
Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am quite certain that I am ex- 
pressing the thinking of everybody here in the Imperial Valley when 
I say that we are very thankful to you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of your committee for giving us this opportunity to express our 
thinking on these problems before you, and I will say that everybody 
will agree with me, Mr. Chairman, and you and members of the 
committee have been very patient and fair in listening to all sides of 
the story. 

We feel flattered that you could find time to come over here in our 
midst to give us a chance to be heard. I know it was a matter of great 
personal sacrifice to each one of you to come over here, and I will ask 
everybody here in the audience to express their appreciation by giving 
the chairman of the committee a hearty round of applause. 

( Applause.) 

Mr. Cootry. Thank you. 

(The following letters have been submitted to the subcommittee :) 

UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WorRKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 21, 1958. 
Congressman HAROLD COoOoLry, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN CooLeY: I want to take this opportunity to thank you for 
having the opportunity of appearing before your recent committee in El Centro, 
Calif., at which time, I, in behalf of the union, spoke for unemployed workers 
that have been denied jobs in the packing and trimming of lettuce that they 
formerly had prior to the importing of contract labor under Public Law No. 78. 
The packing, trimming, lidding, and stapling of lettuce is being done today as 
in the past with the exception that the domestic worker has been eliminated 
and these jobs were given exclusively to imported labor under Public Law 78. 

Keith Mets of the Imperial Valley Farmers Association testified before your 
committee that these jobs were being done by contract labor under Public Law 
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78. When domestic workers were doing these jobs, they were paid the 
following rates: 


Tee OCI hase oie Sos cee ee se ee A $1. 70 
We CARI ot a eae ee ee a 1. 40 
ert eer 2. ei ee Dbl tlh, dab Sod 5 5.5 See ee 1. 655 
ae En ak GL CS ee Ale ee al ets eee 1. 655 


I cite these rates to you to show factual information of what domestic workers 
received and today these same jobs are being done by imported labor under 
Public Law 78 at the so-called prevailing rate of pay, by area, which is 50 to 
70 percent per hour less than domestic workers received. 

At one point during the hearing, Congressman McIntire inferred that if 
domestic workers did these jobs, lettuce would have to be ice packed and not 
go through the vacuum cool process. I want to point out that these jobs, if 
performed by domestic workers, the lettuce would still go through the vacuum- 
cool process. 

This information, as I have outlined above, I promised to send you, Congress- 
man. If there is any further information you so desire, I would be more than 
happy to do my best to supply it. 

Two other points I want to make, Congressman: One was on the present 
farm economy that Congressman Poage made on a declining farm income na- 
tionally. I pointed out that these men growing $17 million of lettuce in 80 days 
surely cannot be classed in the same category as a small farmer on a declining 
farm income. 

I am enclosing two newspaper clippings for your information to bear out 
my contention: 

(1) Congressman Patrick J. Hillings of the 25th Congressional] District in 
California, was in El Centro just a few days before each of you and in his press 
release he mentions and I quote: “I talked to farmers and businessmen in the 
San Joaquin and Imperial Valleys and these farmers and businessmen did not 
show any gloom or doom that is being expressed by farmers throughout the 
Nation today.” 

(2) I also enclose a newspaper clipping of March 5 in which farm income of 
Imperial Valley so-called farmers (big-business growers) is the highest in 1957 
since 1952. What farmer in the Nation can say this including Congressman 
Poage, whom I appreciate was very alarmed at the declining farm income the 
past several years? 

As I have pointed out above, in Imperial County the farm income rose 10 
percent between the year 1952-56, while on a national level farm income de- 
clined 16% percent during those same years. I only point this out again to 
stress the union’s contention that these men claiming to be farmers in Imperial 
County are nothing but representatives of big industry and under control of 
the chainstores throughout our Nation. 

You will also note, Congressman, by the attached agenda for the March 1 
hearing, that representatives of labor were not given a place on the agenda 
for the hearing that took place. 

Other information that I promised to send you concerning our contention 
and position against Public Law No. 78 is being processed and will be sent 
to you. 

In conclusion, Congressman, we only ask, as workers, for our jobs that right- 
fully belong to us by union contract and were taken away by contract labor 
under Public Law No. 78. These jobs we request be given back to us and that 
Public Law No. 78 not be extended. I would appreciate the opportunity to 
supply you, Congressman, with any information you may need on the domestic 
workers problems. 

Very truly yours, 
GILBERT SIMONSON, 
International Representative. 


DESERT LOAN AND JEWELERS, 
Indio, Calif. 
HovusE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Lincoln School, El Centro, Calif. 
GENTLEMEN: I am writing to you to express my views on the Honorable Mr. 
Saund’s proposal to curtail use of Mexican farmworkers in this area in favor of 
people of this country or another. 


25271—58 13 
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I am against any curtailment of Mexican national labor in this area. I am 
also against any bringing into this area of Japanese national labor. 

I am for a continuation of the present program as it stands because the Mexi- 
can nationals are willing to do this work, they are available and they are steady. 
Their coming here to work acts as a cultural interchange in the good neighbor 
policy. The nationals are an important economic factor to this town and to 
others where they are concentrated. They get to know our brands and I find it 
difficult to switch them to any other. This helps us compete very strongly with 
German and Japanese goods when the nationals go back to Mexico to live. Don’t 
forget the United States exports more merchandise to Mexico than to any other 
country. Their spending here and in Mexico helps balance the trade. 

I am against the Japanese replacing the nationals for many reasons. One 
reason is that the Japanese do not mix well with this predominantly Mexican 
community. There are cases of fights between Japanese and Mexicans in the 
fields and towns in northern California where this system has been tried unsuc- 
cessfully. Another reason is that the Japanese spend little, thus the commu- 
nities will suffer loss of revenue. Also this aggravates Mr. Saund’s problem as 
this means the Japanese will send even more home than the Mexicans. Finally, 
Japan is in active commercial competition with the United States. Why turn 
down a good neighbor and customer in favor of a competitor where the United 
States is barely tolerated. 

Regarding the replacement of the Mexican nationals by United States citizens 
out of work, I feel sure that a moment’s reflection will show the unsoundness 
of this idea. Basically you will find the men out of work are factory workers. 
These men are not willing to do the hard stooping labor of the farm and are 
unsuited to it. The people who do work picking carrots, etc., are a restless lot 
who work a while then go somewhere else. They seem to cause a greater police 
problem per man than the national group. And lastly, the whites sometimes 
have families while the Mexicans do not. Thus when the whites are out of 
work they and their families become a charity burden on the city whereas the 
Mexicans are transferred to another area where there is work or sent back 
to Mexico for a furlough. 

Besides the above arguments please consider that this store pays approxi- 
mately $100 per month government luxury tax. Assuming the nationals account 
for half our business, it would cost the Government a direct $50 per month from 
this 1 store in this 1 town if the nationals were eliminated. Most of the stores 
in town depend to some extent on the nationals and a similar figure would result 
on the tax forms of many stores in Indio. All for no advantage that I can see. 

I feel sure that these arguments, gentlemen, will be sufficient to keep the 
program as itis now. The present system is working well for both Mexico and 
the United States. I feel that it has been shown that any change will be for 
the worse. 

I am spending a copy of this letter to both my Representative and Senator, 
hoping to enlist their aid also. 

Sincerely, 
RosertT De Vore, 
(For Desert Loan.) 


(Whereupon at 5: 40 p. m. the meeting stood adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1958 


Houser Or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQuirMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MANPOWER 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Hon. W. R. Poage, of Texas, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The meeting will please come to order. This is a 
meeting of the full Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Of course, it is not all of the members of the committee, 
but we are not meeting as a subcommittee, but rather as the full com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. We are here to consider any 
matters relating to agriculture that the people of the community wish 
to present. 

We understand that primarily we will be hearing discussions of the 
extension of the Mexican Labor Act, probably some particular dis- 
cussion about the problems of long staple cotton, and of dairy credit. 
But if there are those who desire to discuss other subjects, the com- 
mittee wishes to hear them. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Gathings, who is the chairman 
of the Cotton Subcommittee, and also of the subcommittee that 
handles foreign labor. Mr. Gathings is from Arkansas. We have 
Mr. Clifford McIntire of the State of Maine, who has a very wide 
knowledge of, and interest in, the agricultural problems of the whole 
United States. 

The committee is especially honored to have with us your own very 
able Representative who, while not a member of this committee, has 
shown a great interest in agricultural problems and has been a 
frequent v ‘isitor to our committee and one who is at all times troubling 
us with the problems of the agriculture of Arizona. I say that, of 
course, without any criticism because he has been on the job for the 
people he represents, and we are particularly happy to have Mr. John 
Rhodes with us and to have the opportunity to meet in his congres- 
sional district. 

As an individual, I wish to say that I am especially happy to meet 
in the State of your distinguished Governor. Ernest McFarland was 
one of my greatest friends in W ashington, and I have admired and 
respec ted him and am delighted to meet in Arizona because we recog- 
nize in Arizona one of the fastest growing agricultural communities 
of the whole Nation, and when you succeed in making these clouds 
precipitate instead of simply hiding the sun, you will probably be 
passing other parts of the Nation. 
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I do not want to dwell too long on any introductions, but I think 
we might well get down to the matters that br ought us here, and pos- 
sibly we should first discuss the extension of Public Law 78 which is 
the Mexican labor law. I believe that Mr. Theiss will probably be 
first on that. Would you care to open the discussion, Mr. Theiss ? 

Mr. Tuetss. All right. 

The Cuamrman. Would you give us your name and your title, if 
any, and just what position or office do you hold ? 


STATEMENT OF E. P. THEISS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE AFL-CIO 
IN ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Tuetss. I would be very happy to. My name is E. P. Theiss. 
I am the regional director for the AFL-CIO in the States of Arizona 
and New Mexico. I am also a member of the Department of Labor 
Committee on Farm Labor, and I am also a member of the Joint 
United States and Mexico Trade Union Committee which deals with 
the same subject. 

I understand that one of the principal issues as of today is the pos- 
sibility of amending Public Law 78 to provide for pe nency. 

The Cuamman. That is proposed in our bills. I understand that 
Mr. Gathings has a bill to make it permanent. 

Mr. Tueiss. We of labor are very definitely opposed to making the 
bill permanent. It was born out of an emergency situation in World 
War II, and the intent of the act was simply | to temporarily take care 
of the need that existed at that time. We feel there is no need for 
the law to be made permanent. We are agreeable that the law shall 
be extended. We feel that it does serve a very worthwhile purpose, 
but the law should not be made a permanent law. We feel that ex- 
tensions of modest periods of time serve the interest of all far better 
than to make it permanent. 

We feel that keeping it as a temporary law gives opportunity for 
review from time to time in the light of the need for the country and 
in light of the needs of the domestic farm workers whose employment 
is very much concerned with the administration of this particular 
law. We feel that extensions of 2-year periods are qe and that 
the law should be reviewed from time to time with reference to 
amendments to serve both the farmers and the domestic workers. We 
feel at this time particularly, with approximately 314 to 4 million 
people unemployed, that it would be a travesty upon the rights of the 
unemployed domestic agricultural workers to enact a law that could 
very well through its administration continue their unemployment. 
That is our position with relation to making Public Law 78 a perma- 
nent piece of legislation. 

The Cramman. We thank you very much, Mr. Theiss. I wonder 
if we might discuss it a little further. W ould it be my understanding 
that you feel that we probably should extend the law at this time, 
but for not more than 2 years? 

Mr. Tuetss. We feel that is about right. 

The Cuamman. You feel that there is at the moment a need for 
this type of legislation rather than going back to the old wetback 
days? 

Mr. Tuetss. Definitely. We unalterably support the Public Law 
78 with reference to having either that to work with or the old visa 
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system which had no control over the number of people that may 
enter our country for farm labor and also didn’t provide any super- 
vision or any way of taking care of them or protecting their interests 
once they were brought here. We feel that it would be a sad mistake 
to remove Public Law 78 from the statute books for that reason. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Theiss, we have had some difference of 
opinions expressed before the committee in recent hearings in Cali- 
fornia, on Friday and Saturday, at Riverside, and than at E1C entro, 
and we had some difference of opinion expressed before the committee 
as to the desirability of requiring the minimum treatment for Mexican 
nationals. It has been frankly my view and I think the view of most 
of the members of the committee that these requirements for trans- 
portation, for i insurance, for housing, have all been beneficial to Amer- 
ican workers in that it frankly made it more expensive to employ 
Mexican nationals and that no farmer was going to deliberately go 
out and employ a group of people who were going to cost him more 
than it would cost him to get workers at home. And yet there have 
been those who have appeared and said they felt that those advantages 
that were given to the Mexican nationals worked to the disadvantage 
of the American worker. What is your view on that? 

Mr. Tuetss. That depends upon how these advantages are admin- 
istered. If you go to the rate of pay as paid the Mexican national 
compared to the r: rate of pay offered to a domestic agricultural worker 
you can point out very quickly that the rate of pay offered to a domes- 
tic worker does not include the fringe benefits that are the Mexican 
national’s by virtue of the arrangement set up to employ them, and that 
immediately creates a very outstanding discrimination between the 
national and the domestic worker. 

The Cuamman, Yes. But does it work to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the domestic worker? I have always believed, based 
on my own little experience, that I wouldn’t go out and hire a man 
from Mexico if I had the choice of hiring a local man at the same 
hourly rate of pay, whom I was not going to have to provide with 
lodging and with insurance and with transportation and with these 
other benefits which would cost me substantially more. I would 
employ the man who would cost me the least, and the Congress felt in 
putting that provision in the law that we were giving probably the 
most effective protection to American labor that we could give. ‘That 
has been challenged, and I just wonder whether that is helpful or 
hurtful to American labor. 

Mr. Tuetss. Well, it hasn’t worked out that way. It hasn’t worked 
out as perhaps Congres intended. It is our belief and our feeling that 
if wages are right, a domestic worker will take the large majority of 
this type of employment. There are a lot of things within the admin- 
istration of the law that bring about circumstances that I am sure 
were not intended by the Congress of the United States. 

The law makes it very plain that no domestic worker is to be denied 
employment by virtue of employing nationals, but in the process of 
administering the law itself it sets up a system, and it makes it prac- 
tically impossible for a domestic worker to find out where these op- 
portunities are. We just had a meeting last week in Washington with 
the Department of Labor on this subject, and the business of posting 
the places where nationals are employed is a very important thing with 
reference to the domestic worker. 
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As we understand it from the Department of Labor, it is their 
State offices who are not posting specifically the various locations 
wherein nationals are employed, but they post what amounts to a 
block posting or an area posting. That one posting may encompass 
some 25 or 30 farms scattered over a wide area of our country. But 
they do not set forth within this area of posting the specific farms 
that are employing nationals where domestic workers could go and 
apply for these jobs. They simply set it up on an area basis. 

Public Law 78 states very definitely down in one of its sections 
which I forget offhand—I think it is section 305 with regard to the 
posting. The public law says that certifications shall be posted in 
conspicuous places where domestic workers can find out where na- 
tionals are being employed. So they have been posting it, in our 
opinion, in a circular way which we feel the law did not intend. We 
feel that when Congress enacted the law and set it up it meant exactly 
what it said, that domestic workers were not to be denied employment 
by virtue of an obscure type of posting. Actually the domestic 
worker could start out in the morning to apply for a job and he has 
no lead if he just looks at this posting. There is no lead as to exactly 
where these people are. 

Assuming that he finds out where some of them are, he arrives 
there and for some reason or another on that particular morning or 
on that particular day, they have been moved on to another location. 
That can come about by various reasons, and I am not saying that 
they are not right nor that they are not proper. In the course of 
farming, I know that you have to follow the demands of your crop 
and the weather, and it is not a permanent thing from day to day 
because you may finish up one particular kind of work today and 
you are through for another week, or maybe you are through for 
longer periods depending upon the needs ‘of your crop. But they 
may spend a whole day just chasing from one place to another and 
finally find that they have not yet “located a place where they can 
go to work. Or they may find places and by virtue of the way the 
law is being administered, perhaps a family makes an appearance 
at a partic “ular point and asks for work. The family is divided, 
and one is sent 20 miles away to a particular job, and another is sent 
somewhere else. All of these things tend to discourage domestic 
workers, and it defeats the intent of the law. That is just one of the 
many things that we feel should be corrected. 

The Cuarrman. We heard that same complaint in California that 
there was a practice of separating members of the family. I suggested 
there, and I would suggest here or anywhere else, that I think that 
from the standpoint of maintaining the type of relations that we must 
have between agriculture and labor, if we are going to maintain any 
kind of sound program, I think that it would be well for people who 
are interested in the importation of Mexican nationals to see that 
there is as much consideration as possible given to the needs of the 
individual. That can’t be the controlling “factor, of course, of the 
man who is employing labor. He obviously doesn’t do it simply to 
take care of the individual who is applying, but if he is to maintain 
the proper public relations, I think that we ought to do a little better 
job than the Army does of consideri ing the individual because without 
intending to reflect upon the United States Government, I think that 
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somebody in the Defense Department studies overtime at night to 
find out how they can inconvenience the individual who is serving the 
Government. Now, I don’t want to see agriculture fall into that 
error, because I think it is an error. I think it is really the crux of 
our problem of enlistments today and probably why we have to have 
a draft law today. 

Mr. Tuerrss. There is another thing that goes right along with that. 
Not only is the separation of the f family an item, but the moving of 
domestic workers to employment that is too distant from their home 
is another thing. Many of the domestic workers, in fact I presume 
most of them, don’t have high-class transportation of their own. For 
the wages they receive if they have to travel 50 miles a day getting 
to and from their job, I think it is very obvious that the travel cost, 
the inconvenience and the time element would make that work very 
undesirable to a person when he knows that somewhere in near 
proximity to his home are nationals employed on agricultural work, 
that he might be able to drive a distance of some 4 or 5 miles to get 
to that work. That cuts down the cost, his particular cost of trans- 
portation to and from the job. It makes a difference in the time that 
the man has to get up in the morning, that his family has to get up 
in the morning. It makes a difference in the time when the man gets 
home from work and is able to relax. So many of these unsatisfactory 
things about the application of the law come out of what we consider 
to be unconsidered methods of applying the law. That is why agri- 
cultural work in many instances is undesirable to our own native 
domestic workers, I don’t know exactly how many of our people are 
unemployed in the agricultural group at this time, but I am pretty 
sure that it is a very “sizable figure. I know in the State of Florida 
there are approximately 30,000 unemployed domestic workers. 

I know that in the State of Tennessee there is another approxi- 
mately 30,000 domestic workers, agricultural workers, unemployed. 
In our recent meeting with the Department of Labor, we asked that 
they provide ways and means of moving these people from these areas 
to areas wherein nationals were employed. Now, of course, that is 
another burden on the taxpayers. The only way they can be trans- 
ferred would be by air or train or bus, and there is a cost entailed 
there that eventually reaches the taxpayer, and we feel that the tax- 
payer today is very conscious of these costs. ‘To begin with, the law 
never intended that a situation of that kind would be a result of using 
Public Law 78. If the law was used right and the Department of 
Labor made its certifications on a more realistic basis, we shouldn’t 
have situations of that kind. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, isn’t the situation in Florida due to the fact 
that they have had this severe freeze ? 

Mr. Tuetss. That has contributed to it. 

The Cuarrman. There simply isn’t the crop there to harvest that 
they had expected to have. 

Mr. Turiss. But in lieu of harvesting, they have been engaged in 
replanting. I understand this is about the third time now they have 
replanted. There is a lot of imported labor in Florida. 

Mr. Garnines. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Yes, Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garnuines. With respect to Tennessee, there are a number of 
agricultural workers in the city of Memphis, and those workers are 
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employed in homes as domestics during the off season. During 
the chopping season and the harvest season they are hauled 30 or 
40 or 50 miles over into Arkansas, into the delta of Mississippi 
and back at night by contract. It has helped us a great deal in the 
delta of Arkansas to have this labor market available to us from the 
city of Memphis. So I assume that your figures would take into con- 
sideration a number of agricultural “workers who do live in the city 
of Memphis and wouldn’t necessarily have to be transported anywhere 
else because the work is so close by. It could be that they might have 
that situation in other parts of Tennessee. 

Mr. Tuess. That is right. We don’t know how far they have to be 
transported, but if the administration of the law is going to create 
these surpluses of domestic workers, then, we feel that it becomes the 
responsibility of Government to take care of these people, to move 
them to other localities where nationals are employed. Up until 1952, 
I was a native of your State, and I resided in it for some 3 or 4 years, 
Mr. Gathings, and I know something about what goes on in the delta 
down in Arkansas and down through the Southern States. But an- 
other one of the factors that tends to make farm labor undesirable 
on the part of the domestic worker is the rate of pay that is paid 
for this. 

We bitterly oppose the formula by which prevailing rates are estab- 
lished. We don’t feel that it is a fair and equitable way of establish- 
ing a prevailing rate. We don’t feel that it is a true prevailing rate. 
The formula that establishes the prevailing rate has an annual wash- 
out which is absolutely wrong. Each year at the beginning of the 
season, the Department of Labor goes into this business of sett ing up 
a prev: ailing rate. They contact the fi urmer-employers, and they at- 
tempt to ascertain what their offer is going to be. It is a very strange 
and unusual thing that you establish a prevailing rate when there are 
people not employed, but the prevailing rate of each season actually 
becomes the starting rate for the last year. Whatever the starting 
rate for 1957 was will be the approximate starting prevailing rate for 
1958. There is an annual washout by virtue of that type of a formula, 
and it does not take into consideration the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. If that particular formula itself had been applied and each year 
had been added to the prevailing rate, the increase in the cost of 
living—if the starting rate had actually been advanced to have met 
the increase in the cost of living each of those years there would be a 
decided difference between what is being offered and what is actually 
being paid. ' 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Theiss, on the other side of that, would you 
favor including each year the change in the level of agricultural in- 
come? Of course, obviously there isn’t a thing in the world that these 
farmers can pay that labor out of except what they sell their cotton 
for or their lettuce or the products of whatever kind they are. And 
what they have been getting for that has been going down, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Trie1ss. I am very well aware of that. I spent the first 21 years 
of my life on a farm in southern Illinois. 

The Cuairman. So I come back to the proposition would you favor 
including not only a cost of living, which I recognize the labor has to 
have, but would you also in that ‘formula include a method to adjust 
those wages up and down as agricultural prices went up and down? 
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Mr. Tuetss. Well, I don’t think that you can boil it down to that 
kind of a formula. I think there is more in that situation than has 
been indicated here. 

The Cuairman. Doubtless there is more, but there is that much, 
and all Iam asking you is, will you go that far? 

Mr. Tuetss. I am not agr eeable to peg agricultural wages to farm 
price except that there is something done somewhere else ‘about farm 
price. 

Now, if we are to take care of our domestic workers if the Govern- 
ment is going to subsidize them, then the Government has the respon- 
sibility in relation to farmers ‘also. This is a twosided proposition. 
Actually the destiny of the one is tied to the destiny of the other. 

The Cuarrman. I agree with you. 

Mr. Tuetss. And I don’t think that it would be fair to the farmer 
or to our domestic farm labor to say that we are agreeable to peg 
wages at farm product price. There are a lot of things that enter into 
that picture. 

On the national scene we do have subsidies that in a measure guar- 
antee the farmer some kind of income. Back in the days when I was 
working as a farm boy, we didn’t have any subsidy. We were at the 
mercy of the elements, the insects, and everything else. There wasn’t 
anything to support us. 

The Cuairman. We didn’t have any unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Tuetss. That is right, we didn’t have anything. But somehow 
or other, I remember my father paid some pretty healthy wages for 
farm labor during those times, wages that were high in comparison 
to what perhaps is being paid ‘tod: ay because you had to pay a wage 
that was competitive with other industry. If the farm situation is 
that bad that it has to impoverish the agricultural worker, then, I 
would say to you people who are here as represent: tives of our Con- 
gress that perhaps we had better take a look at stabilizing the farmer 
income to a point where it can make it possible. 

The Cuatrman. That is exactly what most of our members believe 
we have to do, and that is exactly what we have been spending a great 
deal of time trying to do. 

Mr. Tuetss. I think this is a mutual problem. I am not opposed 
to the farmer making a living. I think he is entitled to a decent 
income on his investments. He is a part of the economy. You can’t 
separate one segment from the other because all of us are dependent 
upon the other. Labor has to buy the product of the farmer, and 
the farmer depends to a great extent upon the purchasing power of 
labor. That is what keeps him in business. He couldn’t very well 
exist without a good labor market to buy what he produces. Labor 
on the other hand couldn’t very well exist without the fruits of the 
farm because they are an essential part of our living. Our interest 
is an inseparable one, and if we are going to view these things, let us 
view them in the light of keeping both sides of the picture in existence 
in making healthy contributions to the welfare of our country. I 
think that the farmer ought to have an adequate income, and I think 
that the people that work on the farms should also have an income 
that is equal to their needs, the needs of cost of living, and decent 
standards of living in this country. 
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That takes us into a lot of things that I could talk about for days, 
the byproducts of impoverished domestic workers. They produce 
juvenile delinquency, they produce broken homes, they produce crime 
that we all have to pay for eventually through our ‘tax systems. Those 
things go round and round and round, and | I don’t think that there is 
anything on the immediate horizon in the way of a formula that will 
eure the whole thing. I think it is going to take a lot of solid thinking 
by a lot of citizens who want to “sit down together and work out 
something that will permit both sides to survive. 

The Cuarrman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Theiss. I 
think you have to raise farm prices, too. 

Mr. Tuetss. Well, maybe so. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. RORK, OF THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
COMMISSION OF ARIZONA 


The CuarrmMan. Will you state your name and position, please. 

Mr. Rorx. My name is James A. Rork, director of the Arizona 
State Employment Service, of the Employment Security Commission 
of Arizona. 

The Cuarrman. May I say to everybody here that it will be helpful 
if as you come forward you will give the reporter your full name 
and your official connection, if any. We want it fully understood 
that you don’t have to have any official connection. If you are here 
representing yourself, we are delighted to hear from you, but just 
let us know for the record what the connection is. You may proceed, 
Mr. Rork. 

Mr. Ror. I would like to say that I feel that within the confines 
of the law that in Arizona we are conducting a program of the use 
of foreign labor that I feel tends toward the maximum with the limita- 
tion of our grants for the farm-placement service. It is true that the 
regulations do not provide for posting individual farmer’s name who 
has so many nationals. We do post the wage findings. We do contact 
every week major social agencies and groups where there are Mexican 
nationals employed during the low period of the year to ask and to 
appeal for sending to us farm workers. 

At the present time there is a problem of a little imbalance in the 
State. For example, in Pinal County there are no Mexican nationals. 
There is a little surplus there somewhere around 1,500 at the finish 
of the cotton season. In about a week to 10 days we will have a bee 
harvest that will use up 800 to 1,000 of them. Those vn oe have 
all been offered opportunities because there are no nationals and no 
other jobs, and there is a surplus to go to Yuma or Maricopa County, 
where we still have some nationals. The limitation of transportation 
costs and housing costs do prevent some of them from taking those 
opportunities, the majority of them. They feel they have a little 
house and a little place to live in Eloy, for example, and in a matter 
of a few weeks there will be quite a few of them; most of them will 
be employed, or at least half of them, on the bee harvest. Then in 
early May we will have a very heavy demand for cotton chopping, 
and from there on through until next February they will have oppor- 
tunities at home. One of the problems that all farmers have to face 
is the building of domestic housing. It costs probably 10 times as 
much to adequ: itely house a domestic onfarm family. 
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With the current prices on farm products, the majority are having 
trouble trying to invest enough money to provide that onfarm family 
housing for domestic workers. The best workers and the majority 
of domestic workers are family men, family people, and they can’t 
afford to have two homes. So for a short period of time there is a 
small dislocation in Arizona. We have a number of agricultural coun- 
ties smaller that have not used nationals at all for the last several 
years, Graham and Greenlee Counties, Santa Cruz County, and Pima 
County. 

Mr. Ruopes. For the benefit of the committee, would you locate 
those counties ? 

Mr. Rorx. Pima County is down south where Tucson is located. 
Santa Cruz is south of that on the border, and Graham and Greenlee 
Counties are in the northeast section of Arizona; Clifton, Morenci, 
Safford, in that area. 

Through wide use of Indians and migratory workers from some 
32 States and maximum use of domestics and not too big a demand 
for workers, we have been able to eliminate the use. I say “we.” The 
farmers certainly have to take the majority of the credit, because much 
of that work has to be voluntary in nature. Where you get into the 
fifth largest agricultural county in the Nation, in a multiple- -crop area 
such as you have in Phoenix, Maric opa County, you have a continuous 
heavy demand for stoop labor. At this time of year we operate what 
we call our involuntary day haul. We seek not only those that come 
to us, but all major agencies in the press and radio to send anyone 
who wants farmwork to us. We keep good records to assure that 
they get it. 

The agricultural organization provides free transportation from 
our office to and from the fields every day. That is perhaps an exten- 
sion or interpretation of the policy as it applies in Arizona, and with 
the consent and good will of the farmers they are making it a living 
thing. We send out better than 400 a day getting free transportation 
to and from the field to anyone that wants it. 

Now, the number of jobs are limited at the moment in terms of the 

type of work. The great amount of it is stoop labor, particularly 
in the thinning and some harvesting of vegetables, but they have the 
opportunity at any type of work that the nationals get Some of 
them would undoubtedly like to live on the farms if the farmer 
was able to afford onfarm domestic housing for families. The foreign 
laborers are all singles. They are all single and you can build dormi- 
tories. It has occurred to us that perhaps the committee would like 
to consider ways and means of providing the farmers some help in 
the way of a quick writeoff, and this has come from farmers them- 
selves. During the war our agricultural mobilization committee state- 
wide made such recommendations. We extended that privilege in 
America to the expansion of the facilities to industry, mining, oil, 
railroads, power, and others, and in the expansion we apparently 
forgot that the farmer also had a heavy investment problem. Good 
onfarm family housing at very reasonable cost, preferably just a 
minor maintenance cost, would increase the domestic supply and would 
attract and keep better workers and would provide for greater move- 
ment. 

During the spring season certain vegetable crops do not lend them- 
selves too well to the labcr-contract system. Where the contractor in 
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the heavy season, particularly in the cotton industry, the contractor 
or crew leader as he may be termed, furnishes the transportation 
and as such entrepreneur he gets 25 cents a hundred normally for 
furnishing that transportation across the country to the fields and 
keeping groups together. Under the legal interpretation of the law, 
of course, we cannot force any farmer to take a contractor per se. 
Normally a contractor acts also as a group leader, subforeman. In 
the fall there of course is always a shortage of enough labor here 
even at the time when we had the maximum of nationals in the State, 
something like 18,000, and we had 4,000 or 5,000 unfilled orders on 
every radio station in the State, newspapers, ‘and clear through the 

Jnited States for having people come here. Also we work w ith. many 
States in our annual worker plan where we provide a continuous 
circuit and maximize the employment of migratory labor during the 
year. We had about 400 crews come into the State on that advance 
planning, months and months in advance so that they would not 
migrate to labor-surplus areas, but as soon as they finished one crop, 
they would have a route signed up. For example, we have some that 
leave Texas and Arkansas that would take them from area to area 
and advance commitments of need were made. They contacted the 
State, and they in turn kept us in touch with the crews. This way 
migratory workers obtained more work and more hours during the 
year than if we had no attempt to regularize nationally their migration 
into areas of need and minimize the lost time between jobs. 

The majority of them at this time of year return to the South where 
most of their homes are maintained and then start out in-the near 
future. In the next few months some of them will start out on their 
trek. Others will remain for the cotton chopping and harvesting 
of the summer crops in the South. We feel this is then a de finite 
advancement. It is true that when we determine the wage rates under 
the wage finding that the status must make for submittal to the De- 
partment of Labor in order that it can make a determination that the 
wage structure for the previous year for starting wage cannot be 
lowered. It can be raised. But if cotton started in an area at $3 a 
hundred last year, in 1958 if the farmers decide they want to pay $2.75, 
they cannot have the nationals at the beginning of the season at 
$2.75. It has started in the past couple of years at around $2.50, 
within a few weeks to $2.75 and then hit the $3 rate by the time 3 or 4 
percent of the crop was picked. 

The wage structure in Arizona is somewhat limited by the price 
structure and the competition nationally. For example, we ship a 
big portion of our cotton crop to the East. We have a little higher 
transportation cost. We have some of the same irrigated acreages 
and the same Government guaranties on price. Nevertheless, in spite 
of that situation we have been able to have a wage that is at least more 
attractive than many States and therefore we are able to get domestic 
labor from some 32 States. 

The agricultural marketing service of the Department of Agri- 
culture in their last publication shows that composite wage rate per 
hour nationally for farmworkers is 72.8 cents an hour and it shows 
Arizona as 82.6 cents an hour. New Mexico is 65.9 cents an hour. 
Arkansas is 58.7 cens an hour. So from some places we are able to 
attract some very good labor. While the wages as stated do not pro- 
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vide all the farmers that would like to pay, at least they are above 
those areas for which we compete for labor and for sales of our crop. 

Now, if there could be some help to the farmers in the way of trans- 
portation in the way of providing an incentive and an actual finan- 
cial help to build onfarm domestic housing, I feel that we would 
increase the supply and the acceptability of farmwork by a greater 
percentage of our population. 

It has ‘also been suggested that a going rate be tied in, or minimum 
going rate, living rate, with the elements that go into the parity 
price so that if the farmer got a parity guaranty that in it would be a 
wage structure that would provide a greater attraction to domestic 
workers. There are very few farmers that seem to want to depend 
totally or even to the extent that we are on the dependence of a for- 
eign nation to harvest our crops, plant them and cultivate them. The 
solutions of the total agricultural problems are certainly beyond me, 
and we have had these random thoughts that will help. 

The piece-rate problem is quite difficult because, while you seek 
averages, that means that there are just as many below as there are 
above, because normally the average approaches a medium, and some 
of the workers are not skilled and are sometimes not able to rake 
these rates. There are some of them that can’t physically apply them- 
selves to the piecework rate, are not able to make the rates as in any 
average. However, from the information we have available, they gen- 
erally coincide or are a little heavier than our competing agricultural 
areas. The fortunate situation of having a free transportation to our 
fields in times of low agricultural activity and some domestic housing 
and better weather and w age rates that are a little more attractive 
than the average in the U nited States has allowed us to get by on a 
lower percentage of nationals than other States that are nearby and 
along the border. 

There may be some oe that some of you would like to ask. 

The CHairman. Well, are very much obliged to you for your 
statement, Mr. Rork. Do. you have any questions, Mr. Gathings 4 

Mr. Garuines. I would like to ask Mr. Rork whether or not you 
have instituted the new checkup on housing in this area. I understand 
that a new rule applies. Could you tell us about th: t? 

Mr. Ror. We do not have the direct responsibility. That respon- 
sibility for inspection first comes to the Secretary of Labor’s Office, 

sureau of Employment Security of the Farm Placement and Com- 
pliance Section. But we will not certify, Mr. Gathings, if that housing 
has not been inspected, it has not been approved, if the corrections 
have not been made. There has been a fine improvement in housing 
for Mexican nationals, and I want to say that our farmers in this «rea 
have gone in with the spirit of it, and I don’t believe that we have 
even had many, if any, complaints to Congress from our farmers who 
have spent quite a lot of money improving the housing. I would say 
the great majority of our housing is in much better condition for 
Mexican nationals than it was a year ago. 

Mr. Garurnes. This is the point I tried to make. I understand in 
our particular area of the country the farmer heretofore had his 
housing checked before the Mexicans moved in. Now, there was no 
checkup at all prior to the time that they move into these facilities. 
But the way it is working now, just most anytime you will find that 
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a survey could be made and there could be some minor infraction 
of the housing standard rules and he picks up his Mexicans and sends 
them back to Mexico, some distance of 1,000 or 1,100 miles, and he 
would be without the labor to harvest his crops. 

Mr. Rork. It is correct that the enforcement of the housing code on 
a small percentage of farmers sometimes have difficulty in seeing the 
wisdom of some of these matters. It has been more of an educational 
program. I would say that the maintenance of the inspection after 
they get in is a little bit weak now due to lack of staff in the Compli- 
ance Section. One or two compliance workers here would be able to 
routinely visit the camp during the season to catch little things before 
they got big, and I think we have had very little complaints, if any, 
from the compliance officers stationed in my office from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. There are certain problems and certain farmers 
financing the changes required, but from our experience improve- 
ments have been considerable in the last several years and very great 
since this last stiffer housing program was inaugurated for foreign 
labor. The farmers had the problems all discussed with them. There 
was a little problem early in the game in determining exact standards. 
Once the standards were settled on and it was said, “This is it” and 
our people and the compliance people explained it to the farmers, we 
had very little difficulty in improving the housing for Mexican na- 
tionals. You understand, however, that those st: andards do not apply 
for domestic workers. However, there is a backwash of improvement 
for domestic workers as a result of those standards, and I feel that 
monetary help or incentives given the farmers by the Congress would 
even further improve that because there are many farmers, the ma- 
jority of them here, that prefer to use domestic labor. 

Mr. Garuines. The point I was trying to make is that they came 
in and asked for some 50 additional compliance officers here last yea 
in the appropriation bill, their purpose being to measure these various 
houses over the area affected. Since they failed to get that additional 
money through Congress for more compliance officers, they come up 
with a new plan whereby they just don’t ever check the housing until 
they desire to do so. Should they find some minor trouble they could 
then pick up your labor and send them back. 

Mr. Rork. That isn’t the way it operates in Arizona. The housing 
inspections are made first. The farmer himself certifies to the various 
standards that have been approved. Once they have been approved, 
if there is a need and domestics are not available, workers are made 
available for that housing. There is a greater reliance upon the word 
of the farmers with the minimum number of compliance officers that 
we have, and if they go back and find that some of the descriptions 
of the farmers as meeting the standards weren’t quite true, they point 
those out to the farmer and give him a reasonable time to correct them 
before removing the workers. If they are to bad, they ask that the 
workers be removed some place that is acceptable immediately where 
it will take a major overhaul until they get their place available. 
Sometimes they are able to get an adjoining camp or some other 
accommodation. 

But I think Mr. Presley, who has been involved in that and is di- 
rectly responsible for that facet on the housing, would be able to give 
you more definite information. 
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Mr. Garuines. Yes; I would like to ask Mr. Presley about it. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you very much, Mr. Rork. We appre- 
ciate your good statement and explanation. I think both of our wit- 
nesses have made excellent statements. The only trouble is they have 
been a little too interesting and have enticed the members of the com- 
mittee to examine them too long, but we are going to have to shorten 
the time we take with each witness, I think. I don’t mean to cut 
anybody out, but we will try to keep them as short as we can. I be- 
lieve Mr. McSweeny is the next name I have on my list. 


STATEMENT OF E. S. McSWEENY, SECRETARY OF THE ARIZONA 
COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McSweeny. My name is E. 8. McSweeny, secretary of the 
Arizona Cotton Growers Assoc ‘ation. 

Gentlemen, I wish to speak briefly in support of the legislation 
which would make Public Law 78 permanent. As Mr. Theiss said a 
minute ago, it is worthwhile and it serves a worthwhile purpose. It is 
good legislation. In his statement he did not bring out any reason 
that I saw that it should not be permanent. We believe that, if the 
legislation is made permanent, it will overcome some of this constant 
quarreling and bickering about it. Most of our difficulty is not with 
the basic legislation of Public Law 78, but arises through the adminis- 
tration or misunderstanding of the administration of the law. Of 
course, I can speak, basically, only for our cotton farmers. They use 
labor only during ‘the picking season. At the present moment, we 
have about 200 men under contract to our association, and most of 
those happen to be working in vegetables for members of our asso- 
ciation who have vegetable crops. We build our load rapidly in the 
cotton-picking season and we reach a peak load of around 5,000 men 
in early November, and then it drops off rapidly and here we are, at 
the end of February, down to 200 again. So we use labor only during 
the season of pe ak need, and that. labor comes to our growers only 
under certification by the Employment Service that domestic workers 
are not available, and I can testify from personal experience and, sec- 
ondhand, through the experience of my growers, that none of our grow- 
ers has a Mexican national when there is a domestic worker available 
for that job. Just last Monday morning, we sent home 4 men from 1 
ranch. That was all the men he had on that ranch. We sent them 
home because domestic workers were made available to him and he 
was expected toemploy them. We run into those situations regularly. 

We think that in Arizona both the letter of the law and the intent 
of the law are carried out by the Employment Service 100 percent 
and that, as it is administered in Ari izona, no domestic workers are dis- 
plac ed by Mexican nationals. 

There was a little discussion about the housing here, and I had 
not intended to mention that, but I think we should. As Mr. Rork 
stated, in Arizona housing is inspected and approved before Mexican 
nationals are authorized or put on the ranch. Right now, we are 
inspecting and checking camps which are empty, but in preparation 
for their possible use next fall. Mr. Rork stated that there is, perhaps, 
a shortage of compliance officers. They, of course, prefer now to be 
called employers’ service representatives. We have in this area two 
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good men. They are utilizing their time now, when the load of work- 
ers is rather small, to check these camps and check them out and 
indicate to the growers what improvements must be made if they wish 
to house nationals in those camps next fall, and the nationals will 
not be permitted to go into those camps unless the stated improve- 
ments have been made or the camps are brought up to standard. 
Sometimes that irritates the growers, but we think, basically, it is a 
good situation and it has resulted in improvement in our camps, and 
we wouldn’t advocate now going back to the other system, although 
we think that, perhaps, the Department of Labor was a little generous 
in the square- ieblaa requirement. That is the only complaint we 
would have on the housing regulation. 

I would like to bring ‘to the attention of you gentlemen a thing 
that you may have heard about before, that is d: ited Februar y 4, 1958, 
and it is regulations in regard to the Mexican program put out by 
Mr. Goodwin. I believe there are 14 mimeographed pages here, which 
was proposed to be put in the Federal Register as of today. Of course, 
we understand now that this has been “postponed. But this is the 
type of thing that we as farmers or farm organizations run into and 
become quite , bitter about, this constant regulation, down to the min- 
imum detail. They even ‘tell us here how the association must write 
its bylaws and its articles of incorporation and things of that kind. 
We don’t believe that the C ongress, in passing Public Law 78 or any 
other legislation 

Mr. Gaturnes. It seems to me, Mr. a eeny, if I may interrupt, 
that it is a very bad time of the year, when we are trying to get 
an extension of Public Law 78, for the Piasiartinent of Labor to come 
out with 13 or 14 pages of new regulations. 

Mr. McSweeny. That is right. It is the most detailed set of regu- 
lations, and much of it seems most unnecessary, but that is the farmer’s 
view. Of course, Mr. Goodwin would probably testify a little differ- 
ently. 

There is one other thing I wanted to mention to you. I have already 
talked to Mr. Rhodes about it. When you gentlemen were considering 
the extension of Public Law 78 in Washington, I think it was 2 years 
ago, there was much testimony before you that was cert: ainly mislead- 
ing, and some of it, maybe, deliberately so, and it would be my sugges- 
tion that in the future, if you find it possible that witnesses be put under 
oath, or if you don’t feel that that is a workable program, then, that 
one side be given an opportunity to refute the so-called statements of 
fact made by the other side. I have read carefully the testimony taken 
at the hearing of the previous extension of Public Law 78, and I remem- 
ber particularly the testimony of one witness who, I believe, testified 
he was the manager or the editor of a newspaper, in which he said he 
didn’t much care what he put in his newspaper as long as his readers 
read what he wanted them to read, and, of course, some of the state- 
ments he made for your committee were of that nature. We think that 
it might be advantageous if a witness of that kind could either be put 
under oath or give the opposing witnesses an opportunity to refute him 
as to the facts. You can get into endless arguments as to opinion, and 
I recognize that. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Mc Sweeny, may I state for Chairman Cooley 
who had to fly back to Washington last night and couldn’t be here, 
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and I know I speak his view when I say this committee has always in 
the entire 22 years that I have served this committee sought, and I am 
sure will continue to seek, to give anybody an opportunity to be heard 
first, whatever his views, whether they are in accordance with that of 
the committee or not; and then, secondly, to give anyone an opportu- 
nity to challenge the alleged facts that are presented to the committee. 
As you say, we can’t go into the proposition of letting everybody end- 
lessly debate, but to present a rebuttal to a misstatement of fact—l 
know that it is like notice to these farmers probably, notice to these 
laborers probably, they didn’t understand that they had those rights— 
but I believe that you can rely on the fact that any time you are before 
the Agricultural Committee and a witness makes what you conceive to 
be a misstatement of facts, that the chairman of the committee or of 
the subcommittee is going to give you upon request an opportunity to 
correct that misstatement of fact. 

Mr. McSweeny. That is just one thought I had that I wanted to 
offer to you. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr, Chairman, may I make a few remarks? 

The CuHairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. McSweeny, you will remember a few years ago 
when Public Law 78 was being renewed that a witness brought before 
the committee a picture purporting to show a breadline in the city of 
Phoenix, and I was most amazed because I didn’t think we had any 
breadlines around here. So I called Phoenix and I found out it was 
a picture taken in front of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul dining 
room down here, which they had had for years and at this time of the 
year you will find a lot of transient people who need a meal and they 
get it at the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. The picture could have 
been taken at almost any time of the year. I think Mr. Gathings was 
in the chair at the time, and he allowed me to take the witness stand 
and explain that picture. So I can say that that is definitely the 
r0licy of this committee of the House. They certainly don’t want to 
. lied to any more than anybody else does. In fact, 1 would say less 
than anybody I know of. 

The CuatrMan. The witness may not always understand. Wecan’t 
lecture each witness when he comes there and tell him what he can do. 

Mr. McSweeny. I don’t want to take any more of your time, Mr. 
Chairman. After all, I am employed by the growers, and there are 
2 or 3 farmers here, and I think perhaps you would like to hear from 
them. 

The Cuarrman. I think it would be interesting for the record in 
view of the fact that it differs from one area to the other what per- 
centage of your cotton in Arizona is actually picked by hand and what 
is machine harvested, approximately. 

Mr. McSweeny. It has varied up and down the last few years, but 
of the 1957 crop not quite 50 percent was machinepicked or slightly 
over 50 percent was handpicked. Of a maximum of around 42,009 
workers in the field at the peak, perhaps the maximum number of 
Mexican nationals was 12,000 to 13,000. The figures are a little indefi- 
nite because some of the Mexican nationals are brought in for lettuce 
work or vegetable work and you can’t always tell how many of them 
are in that work or picking cotton. 
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Mr. Garurnes. I would like to ask you, Mr. McSweeny, whether 
or not the merchants have complained about the operations of the com- 
missaries of the various camps. We went into that situation in 
California. 

Mr. McSweeny. We are aware of only 1 complaint, and that arose 
during the 1956 season. We have 1 very large camp out here in 
which there were around 1,200 to 1,400 Mexican nationals housed. 
Prior to the 1956 season they cooked their own meals, but in 1956 a 
commissary was installed in ‘that camp and arrangements were made 
whereby the men ate in the messhall, and the stoves were removed and 
they were not given any provision to prepare their own meals. We 
did have some rather bitter complaints from the storekeeper across 
the road who had depended on their grocery business for a lot of his 
income. But he had other interests there that were not advantageous 
to the men, and it would have been better if we had had some arrange- 
ment whereby we could have put his place off limits. 

Mr. Garuines. That is a little different situation than California. 
Do you have any trouble with peddlers coming to the campsites? 

Mr. McSweeny. I can’t speak too well about that. We have three 
gentlemen over there that use Mexican nationals and perhaps could 
testify to better advantage. 

Mr. Garuines. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. MeSweeny. 

Mr. Tuetss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer one little correc- 
tion about the recommendations that were issued by the Department 
of Labor. Mr. McSweeny probably doesn’t know this as yet, but I 
received a letter in my office this morning from Goodwin with that 
13 or 14 pages group of regulations has been withdrawn for the time 
being and they are to be rewritten at a later date. 

Mr. McSweeny. We are aware of that. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LARSON, MANAGER OF THE VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Larson. My name is William Larson, manager of Vegetable 
Growers Association. These men have covered the subjec t very well. 
I think Jim Rork gave a very clear picture of our situation here con- 
cerning the domestics. We have made arr angements to see that do- 
mestics are given jobs at all times in accordance with the regulations 
and the program so that at no time do nationals take the place of do- 
mestics. It was mentioned here awhile ago that we have around 400 
transients. 

These 400 transient domestic s are being given free transportation. 
Those are transients coming in here day after day, a great many of 
them from the outside. The local domestics are all wor king out in 
the field. There are thousands of them working out there that have 
year-round jobs. None of the nationals, of course, work with ma- 
chinery, so the domestics are always working on machinery. Some 
of those domestics live near the farms and have their regular jobs. 
These men we are speaking of that are being given free transportation 
are the transients who come in, and many “of them are probably not 
farm workers but, in order to try to earn some money, they go over 
and make application for a job. We have an arr angement worked 
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out in order to keep the thing on a very good even keel for the Ari- 
zona Kmployment Service to call our office every day at noon, letting 
us know how many men have applied for jobs. These are transients. 
These are not domestics who ordinarily are always working out in 
the field. When they give that information to us, we have a system 
set up by calling our various members and delegating these men, 
explaining to them how many there are and for them to have their 
conveyances there in the morning, usually about between 6 and 
o'clock, to take these men out to the fields. 

We are running in the neighborhood of about 500 to 600 every 
morning. It is running closer to 600 than 500. I am speaking about 
Mesa, Phoenix, Tolleson, and Glendale. Those are the four sur- 
rounding territories. We will not have one domestic left out of that 
free transportation to the field. I think the rest of it has been cov- 
ered very well. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr, Larson, 

Mr. Larson. I would like to say in connection with the extension 
of this law, the termination date, it seems that it is useless because the 
employment services who authorize the foreign labor, the supple- 
mental labor, will not approve an authorization unless there is need 
for that labor. So regardless if there is a termination date in the 
law, Public Law 78, they would not be approved to come into an area 
unless there was a need for the labor in view of which it doesn’t seem 
to be necessary to have an expiration date. 

Mr. Garuines. But if you continuously get these new regulations 
that you have to live with coming out of the Washington office, the 
Department of Labor, there ought to be some way that Congress could 
have a look at this program occ: sionally. 

Mr. Larson. Well, I suppose so from that viewpoint, but as far 
as the expiration date is concerned, it would not affect the program 
because regardless they have got to be approved, and the matter of 
necessity of that foreign labor must be present. 

Mr. Garimnes. Don’t you think there is an opportunity this time 
if we don’t specify in this extension by actual language that we place 
in the report and make legislative history in line with the actual in- 
tent of Congress in the enactment of this particular extension. 

Mr. Larson. Well, that might be true, but as Mr, McSweeny says, 
- course this comes up eac h year. As I remember, 3 years ago it 

1early went to the expiration date before the law was extended, and 
§ created a very uncomfortable situation for the farmers. 

The CuHatrmMan. Any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. No. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Larson. I appreciate 
your statement. 


STATEMENTS OF RUDOLPH JOHNSON AND ROBERT SCHULKE, 
COTTONGROWERS 


Mr. Scuutke. My name is Robert Schulke. I am a cottongrower, 
and I use Mexican national farm labor. 

Mr. Jounson. I am also a cottongrower. 

Mr. Scuutke. In our case out there we wouldn’t use the Mexican 
national farm laborers unless there was really a need for it. We are 
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small growers, and we do use local farm laborers throughout the rest 
of the year other than during our cotton picking season. 

The CuHatrmMan. The nationals are more expensive than the do- 
mestics ? 

Mr. Scuutke. Definitely. 

The Cuarrman. You are not going to pay out more simply because 
they are Mexicans than you would if you could get Americans. 

Mr. Scuutxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to emphasize the fact that it is only 
necessary in the months of December, January, and February that 
there isn’t a great abundance of labor. The rest of the year, as soon 
as it starts getting warm and labor problem increass. I would like 
to definitely “emphasize the fact that in October, November, and De- 
cember there is just absolutely no labor, extra ‘labor at all, to pick 
cotton. In my own case 6 years ago I ‘started with nationals, and 
I used them for 3 years straight. Then we had a reduction in cotton 
acreage, and I thought possibly I could get along without them. I 
tried for 3 years and the problem got worse ach - year to where last 
year I had to go back to them. I had cotton stand in the field clear 
into the last part of December because of lack of local labor. 

I would also like to comment on the housing condition. In my own 
opinion, why, I certainly hope that you will recognize it as sufficient. 
I believe that the conditions that we have now are ample and that the 
farmer shouldn’t have to improve much more than what they are 
right at the present. 

Mr. Scuvu tke. I agree with that. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Let me ask you gentlemen about this matter of 
wages which is a serious problem and one which is always properly 
presented when we discuss these matters. Can you pay wages out of 
anything other than what you get for your farm products and stay in 
business ¢ 

Mr. Scuvtke. No, sir, just like any other business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. If your farm prices are depressed, is it possible for 
you to raise wages no matter how much you would like to pay a higher 
wage / 

Mr. Scuvutke. It hasn’t been in the past. 

The Cuarrman. Will it ever be unless you have got an oil well or 
something on the side that would bring you some income? If you 
are dependent upon your farm, as I trust you gentlemen are, for your 
income is there any other way that you can pay wages except out of 
what you sell from that farm / 

Mr. Scuvtxe. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Isn’t the limiting factor there what you get for 
the products you sell ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Scuutke. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. I would just say in that connection when I was a 
boy I picked cotton, and I picked cotton for as low as 50 cents a hun- 
dred. But when the price of cotton went up, everybody in my county 
paid a little higher wage, a little higher price for picking. They could 
afford to, and I su »pose there was alw: ays a greater economic pressure. 
When cotton is selling at 12 cents a pound you are more anxious to get 
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it out than if it was selling for 8 cents, and that is about what it sold 
for in those days. I know the figures are not the same today, but 
isn’t the principle the same that the lower your prices go, the less 
you can pay? 

Mr. Jounson. That is true. 

Mr. McSweeny. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting for 
the record if these gentlemen would state how much cotton acreage 
they are operating in view of the fact that they are finding it neces- 
sary to use Mexican nationals in their operation. 

Mr. Scuuixe. I farm 140 acres of cotton. 

Mr. McSweeny. What about you, Mr. Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Three hundred acres. 

Mr. Gaturines. Are all of you small farmers? 

Mr. Scuu.ke. Considered so, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, by western averages. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is that your total cotton allotment ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Scuutke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is all. 

The CuatrmMan. Anything else? 

Mr. Garuines. Do you grow other crops besides cotton ? 

Mr. Scuutke. Yes, I dairy, myself. In the State of Arizona now 
unless a small dairyman has some other thing on the side like cotton 
or vegetables, or something, you are going out of business very 
rapidly. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, I stayed in it 10 years, and I had a salary 
from the United States Congress on the side, and that is all that kept 
me in it that long. I am out now. I want to thank both of you gen- 
tlemen very much. This completes all of those whose names that 
have been given to me as wanting to testify in regard to the extension 
of Public Law 78. Is there anyone else who would like to go into 
the Mexican labor situation ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Poage, you brought up the matter of wages. 

The CHarrmMan. Certainly. 

Mr. McIntire. This matter of cotton being under support price is 
frequently brought up, and sometimes it is used as an argument why 
the farmer should pay a higher wage, but the support program is 
based on the parity formula of 1910 to 1914, and during that period 
as best we can find out from the Department of Agriculture, cotton 
picking paid 60 cents a hundred, and today in Arizona it pays $3 
‘ hundred, which is 5 times the figure that was paid during the parity 
base. Of course, the price of cotton is not 5 times greater; it is some- 
what less than 3 times. The cottonpicker as an individual, of course, 
picks no more cotton today than he did in 1910 or 1911. 

The CHarrman. I think that is an interesting observation and I 
think it isa correct one. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, in view of some of the testimony 
that we have heard with relation to the time that domestic help does 
stay on the job, we have heard some testimony that in some areas 
domestic help does not stay on the job very long when it is referred 
by the employment agency out to the farmer. Mr. McSweeny, would 
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you care to comment in order that our record would show what the 
situation is in Arizona? Do you find the domestic help when it is 
referred and the farmer takes them into employment that they stay 
on the job for the necessary time, or the amount of time there is work 
available on that farm ? 

Mr. McSweeny. Mr. McIntire, it would be difficult to give you a 
straight. answer to that question. In Arizona, cotton picking, which 
is the only labor where nationals affect us, is done almost entirely on a 
contract basis. Many of our farmers have housing on their ranches, 
and a crew will move into that housing and work on that farm. But 
they may get over the picking once and then the farmer does not ob- 
ject if they pick for the neighbors even though they are in his housing, 
but many of the crews come out from town each day. That is particu- 
larly true in the area around Phoenix. You, as a f: armer, might make 
arrangements with a so-called contractor to pick your crop, and he 
may come out today with 75 or 80 hands, and tomorrow with 50, and 
Monday morning he may show up with 30 or even 20, and then Tues- 
day, W ednesday, and Thursday, it will build up again, and Friday 
and Saturday the size of that crew will fall off. To speak from the 
standpoint of an individual domestic worker it is a little difficult 
to say whether he stays with you day after day or not, but the total 
number of domestic workers available and on the job remains fairly 
constant and builds to a peak in December, and then begins to fall off 
as they leave the State. Of course, most of the domestic workers em- 
ployed in cotton picking in Arizona are from out of State. They 
begin to come here in September and they increase in numbers through 
December. I believe the peak is usually reached late in Dee ember. 
Then they begin to return to their homes, the cotton gets a little thin, 
the picking is poor, and they begin to return to their homes. So at 
this time of year there is really & minimum number on hand, and 
many of our local people who pick cotton during the cotton-picking 
season either remain here all year round and don’t even look for other 
employment, or they may look for other employment if it is partic- 
larly enticing. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

I am now going to return to the question of long-staple cotton. I 
believe Mr. Wilson and Mr. Collarette wanted to discuss that. Do 
you gentlemen want to discuss that together or separately, either way 
you want to handle it ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t make any difference. In the 
interest of time, I think it might be very well if we just discussed it 
together. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 


STATEMENTS OF J. C. WILSON AND CECIL COLLARETTE, OF THE 
SUPIMA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Witson. My name is J. C. Wilson. I am a cotton farmer, and 
I am also president of the Supima Association of America, which is 
composed of the growers of extra long-staple cotton in the three South- 
western States of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Mr. Cotuarerre. My name is Cecil Collarette. I am a farmer and 
a member of the board of the Supima Association. 
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Mr. Wison. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know just where we should 
start. This extra-long-staple cotton business is beset as most other 
agricultural commodities with m: uny problems, and it seems to me that 
we have had a little more than our fair share, and I am not at all sure 
that it is necessary to go into any of the background of it. 

The Cramman. Will you go into this much background to make 
plain for this record that extra-long-sti aple cotton is not upland cotton, 
and it is not what is generally termed “cotton” when we are speaking 
of the cotton program. It is an entirely different commodity, and one 
on which there is a different program and different demands, and prob- 
ably requires different remedies. 

Mr. Wiuson. I will be very happy to have your words encompassed 
in the record for me, and I might even add to it. In practically all 
respects extra-long-staple cotton is in no sense competitive with the 
ordinary commodity referred to as “cotton,” which is upland cotton. 
We are in a peculiar area in the Southwest in that we are engaged in 
both the production of upland and extra-long-staple cotton. 

Extra-long-staple cotton, of its nature, requires a very long growing 
season, and as a result this particular area is about the only area in the 
United States that can successfully produce it. For many years we 
have been in the production of extra-long-staple cotton, and for just 
that many years we have had a condition of instability in the industry 
to the extent that we actually couldn’t say that you had a long-staple 
industry. In times of need or when foreign supplies were cut off, we 
were given inducements to plant extra-long-staple cotton, and then as 
soon as that particular stress was removed, out the window it went, so 
we have been an in-and-out industry. We have had many handicaps. 

Our original basic handicap was the fact that we produced a cotton 
for many years which was inferior in quality to the imported cotton 
from Egypt, Peru, and probably the Sudan. Through research and 
breeding, the Southwest has developed an extra- long- staple cotton 
which is second to none in quality. As a matter of fact, we are told 
by the consumers of the cotton in the United States, that is the mills of 
the United States, as well as the mills abroad, that we are producing 
the finest extra-long-staple cotton with which they have ever dealt. 
We claim, and we believe, that we have a commodity which will fill 
every need of that type fiber in the United States. 

Weare ina most peculiar position. We have the capacity to produce 
not only all of our own domestic needs, but we also have the capacity to 
produce for export, but we are sitting in a position where we have an 
import. quota of foreign cottons of approximately 80 percent of the 
total domestic consumption in the United States, which we can’t quite 
understand. We have gone through a great number of years and a 
great deal of effort to have that quota revised downward, but the only 
regul: ation imposed upon the total amount of that cotton available in 
this « ‘country is reduction of our acreage when we have a surplus. It is 
a little bit hard for our farmers to understand that E gypt and Peru 
and the Sudan can import 95,000 bales of cotton in here into a market 
that normally consumes from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
thousand bales, and we have the ability to produce a quality in an 
equal amount or an adequate amount, and yet we are in the position 
where we must sit back and accept the importations. We have tried to 
meet that in many ways. 
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The first thing we did was recognize the fact that we were produc- 
ing our extra long staple cotton for one purpose, and that was for 
commodity credit. It was not being used by our mills because we 
were being underpriced, so we attempted to meet that situation by 
reducing through the good offices of Congress our support level from 
90 percent of parity to 75, recognizing that because of the new quality 
of cotton that we had and the productivity of that cotton, that we 
didn’t require that high a support, Mr. Chairman. We used to say 
that half a bale of extra long staple cotton was a good yield. Under 
our new varieties, a bale is ‘about the average yield, so it makes the 
economics of production entirely different. We did very well with 
our first effort. We reduced that at the cost to the farmers of about 
$50 a bale, we reduced the price that much. We got ready acceptance. 
I say ready acceptance because when we organized the Supima Asso- 
ciation we had three basic purposes. One was an adequate supply of 
high-quality cotton. No. 2 was a competitive price. No. 3 was an 
aggressive promotion. At the time we organized and started this 
program of ours we actually were consuming little if any domestic 
long staple cotton in our own mills. In attempting to start our pro- 
motion we searched the country over to find even a piece of goods 
which we could show to prospective users of our cotton, and we ¢ ouldn’t 
find one. There was absolutely no fabric of our extra long staple 
cotton. All the high quality goods were being imported, manufac- 
tured in Europe and imported into this country out of basically 
Egyptian cotton. So we started at the very beginning. We had the 
Department of Agriculture and private laboratories make tests, spin- 
ning tests, to establish quality, and then we finally persuaded the 
mills to use some of it, and got some actual use of it. 

Then we interested the designers and other people up and down 
the line involved in the textile industry, and we got some substantial 
use of our cotton. Then when we were just going along beautifully, 
along comes the Egyptian situation with the Suez Canal and the 
supply of extra long staple, and the price went to hell in a hand 
basket, right up like this, and many mills who had plans on the 
= seat al board for the utilization and expanded utilization of our 
cotton had to pull in their horns because the price was prohibitive. 
Again, we went to Congress and asked the price be fixed at 75 per- 
cent of parity because without that it would have gone back to 90. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, soon after the legislation was enacted a year 
ago establishing the price at 75 percent of parity, which we thought 
was about the proper price, and which at that time meant in the 
neighborhood of 55 or 56 cents for the average grade of our cotton, 
along comes an announcement of the parity level and up goes the 
price of our cotton about 4 cents a pound, but it was too late then 
to do anything about it because the announcement had been made. 
So we go into this year with a price differential which allows Egypt 
to undersell us. This increasing parity price has been a problem 
which we haven’t been able to meet up until now. 

As was just suggested, we have had introduced by our Congressmen 
and by Senator ‘Anderson in the Senate legislation to fix the parity 
at a minimum of 60 percent, and a maximum of 75, so that there will 
be some fluctuation. We appreciate that you people have been very 
kind to us when we have gone to you with our problems, but we would 
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like to get into the position where we don’t have to go every year at- 
tempting to establish a more competitive price. So that is the situ- 
ation with respect to the price on extra long staple. Unless we can be 
competitive, particularly with the 95,000 bales of import cotton, we 
just don’t have any possibility of any future in this industry. 

We do have a remarkably high quality cotton. We have the ability 
to produce it. It can become a very integral part of our economy in 
this area. We are just most hopeful that we will get a favorable re- 
ception in this time in Congress as we have in the past and get this 
done. Our cotton produces on an average of about a bale to the acre, 
this extra long staple cotton. 

As a result, we feel, and we have had enough exper lence now that 
the farmers believe that that kind of a price ranging from 53 to 57 
cents a pound for the average, we will say, of the crop is a price which 
will allow us to be competitive e as nearly as you can be competitive 
with Egypt, which has complete control of the ability to make a price 
because the government handles the whole thing and they have cur- 
rency manipulations and other methods of underpricing us so that 
there is no way to say what is a price which will prohibit them from 
bringing their cotton here, but certainly it is a competitive price from 
the standpoint of the uses and of the other materials which go up to 
make the quality products that this cotton goes into. Basically, it is 
competitive with our high grade synthetics, and that is what we want 
to meet. ‘That seems to be our only hope because we have not aban- 
doned the hope of reducing this import quota. We are working on it 
constantly, and we hope some day to have more success than we have 
had in the past. 

But that is not the sole hope that we have. Our hope is to expand 
the utilization of this cotton because of its quality, and we can do 
that, we are sure, if we meet the price competition of the high grade, 
high price synthetics, because it makes a product which I think any 
American or anybody in the world would rather wear than a syn- 
thetic product. That is our hope and our ambition, and we cert: ainly 
solicit the support of your committee in enacting that legislation. 

The Cuaiman. The reason you can accept this 60 to 75 percent 
support price is because of the change in production methods which 
have enabled you to in effect lower your cost of production. 

Mr. Cottarerre. Higher yields. 

The Cyaan. Yes. But the higher yields in effect lower your 
cost per unit of production. 

Mr. Cotiarerre. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. There is another basic thing. One of those elements 
which make up parity of course has been comparable price of the 
cotton, and this cotton in times of stress in the past have reached 
fantastic prices, and that figures into the parity, so it is not a true 
parity at all. For that reason, the parity has represented a price 
which is not a fair index, and we are attempting to meet that situation. 

The Cuamrman. We appreciate your coming in and frankly laying 
that out for us. Of course it is the reverse of the problem that faces 
so many of our farmers. 

Mr. Witson. That is true, and we appreciate that. 

The CHatrman. We do appreciate an industry coming in when 
they are getting the ability to produce at a lower figure of telling 
us SO. 
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Mr. Cotxarerre. I would like to add a little bit to what Mr. Wilson 
has put in there, Mr. Chairman. Long staple cotton seems to have 
been some kind of an orphan over a good many years, as Mr. Wilson 
stated, and a good many times when the industry has tried to do 
some things some governmental agency has interfered with the get- 
ting the job done. As Mr. Wilson pointed out about the import 
quota of this foreign cotton that any time there is a surplus of extra 
long staple cotton in the United States, the domestic producers in 
this country have to make that adjustment. The foreign countries 
enjoy a hundred percent import quota right along whether we are in 
surplus or not. There are laws on the books now which say that 
they can cut us to 30,000 bales production in the United States if the 
surplus gets too high. We are always faced with that at any time 
we have a drop in consumption. You can readily see what a 95,000- 
bale import quota of foreign cotton into this country and a present 
domestic consumption of only around 110,000 to 125,000 bales annu- 
ally, that we are always on the brink of taking an acreage reduction. 

Mr. Garurnes. You are especially interested in the promotion of 
the long staple products. 

Mr. Cotxaretre. In the promotion and anything that will con- 
sume more long-staple cotton. The point I was getting to was that 
several of our friendly foreign nations have shown an interest in this 
cotton and have wanted to purchase our extra-long-staple cotton, and 
they would like to buy it under the authority of Public Law 480 so 
they could use their own currency to buy it as they do upland cotton. 
Each time that they have tried to do that, the State Department has 
blocked that and they have not been allowed to support extra-long- 
staple cotton under the authority of Public Law 480. 

We testified before the Senate Agricultural Committee when we 
were in Washington and we asked on Public Law 480 to the effect that 
extra-long-staple cotton should also be afforded the privileges of sup- 
port under 480 as is upland cotton. One of our friendly foreign coun- 
tries wanted as much as 40,000 bales of that, and that was stopped 
and they were told to buy it from some other foreign country. We 
expect. that same language to be introduced whenever the extension 
of Public Law 480 comes to the House. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wonder if you would furnish for the record the 
acreage for the past 5 years in extra-long-staple cotton and where it 
is grown. I wonder if you could give us a table showing the Arizona 
acreage and the New Mexico acreage and the Texas acreage / 

Mr. Cotzarerre. I would like to ask probably Mr. MceSweeny to 
dig out some accurate records. I am a little afraid to give it to you 
from memory other than total acres. 

Mr. Garnines. If you could later put it in the record. 

Mr. Cortarerre. Mr. McSweeny has the figures in his office. I 
could give them from memory, but they wouldn't be accurate for the 
record. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Wilson or Mr. Collarette, do I draw the appro- 
priate conclusion that your concern relative to the import quota is 
that you find by virtue of the price support program in which you 
are encompassed that you find yourselves a little out of a competitive 
position so the full quota comes in against your production here? 
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Mr. Cotiaretre. Any time that they so elect they can fill that quota, 
as Mr. Wilson says, because they have a manipulation of currency 
that they can adjust the price to meet any price we might put through 
the manipulation of currency. 

Mr. McIntme: Does it follow, then, that you feel by this manipu- 
lation of currency on the part of a country exporting to the United 
States that you could not meet this cotton at the world price? They 
would just manipulate to get their 95,000 bales in anyway; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Cotiarerre. If they happen to need dollars, then they will be 
sure and put that cotton in here and get dollars. If it is to their 
advantage to sell that cotton elsewhere, they don’t worry too much 
about that 95,000 bales coming into this country. When Egypt was 
playing footsie with the Russians all of her production of extra long 
staple cotton went to Russia there one year, and that put a short 
supply in the world, and that is when the price went up that Mr. 
Wilson was referring to. When it is to their advantage to import it 
into this country, they just do the reverse. They will also take ad- 
vantage of any situation that we might have in this country for 
emergencies to up that price if they think we need it as you gentlemen 
know, they did when we built up that military stockpile. ‘They ran 
that price up to somewhere in the neighborhood of $1.40 a pound be- 

cause they saw that they could take adv antage of the situation. Now, 

then, we feel that we should be afforded some sort of protection of this 
domestic industry. The military folks say that we don’t need that 
stockpile and are asking for disposal of this stoc kpile. This industry 
wouldn’t be in a condition to meet. wartime requirements if we were 
down at a 30,000-bale production in the United States. In 1 year we 
couldn’t expand to a wartime production unless we had a larger 
industry. We wouldn't have the gin facilities nor the seed stocks in 
order to handle that. But if we can keep that industry large enough 
all the time to more or less take care of the domestic consumption we 
would then be in a position to expand for wartime requirements. But 
you can’t take a skeleton industry and expect it to expand in 1 year 
like you would need. That is one of the reasons we feel like that im- 
port quota should be reduced somewhat to allow us to have a large 
enough domestic indus stry where we could be called upon to provide 
any of the requirements they might need. 

Mr. McInrire. I would like to take note of the fact that the more 
recent legislation was in a reduction of price support to a 75 percent 
maximum. 

Mr. Couiarerrr, That has been done twice. 

Mr. McIntire. The pending legislation is to allow a range of price 
support between 60 percent minimum and 75 percent maximum. 

Mr. Cotiarerre. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. That keeps you encompassed within the matter 
of acreage limitations also; doesn’t it? 

Mr. Contiaretre. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. On this point I would like your opinion because 

I don’t want to draw any conclusions myself. Am I right to assume 
that it is not your thought that perhaps extra long staple cotton 
should be put over into title 3 of the agricultural act, which is an area 
in the act which permits the level of price to be set by the Secretary 
without any acreage restrictions involved, similar to some of the 
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grains? To put yourselves over in that area, of course, would allow 
you the latitude on price which would perhaps meet the price competi- 
tion of imported cotton, extra long staple cotton, but it also would 
place you in perhaps a weaker position in relation to a level of price in 
your price-support program. Do you feel that the manipulation of 
prices on the part of foreign countries would make that type of situa- 
tion intolerable ? 

Mr. Wison. I would like to answer that. This is a peculiar com- 
modity in that it is a high quality product, and unlimited production 
or excessive expansion of production in any one year can only result 
in one thing basically, and that is a deterioration in the quality of the 
product. We have a very, very excellent breeding program and a 
very excellent seed program, and one of our basic purposes in this is to 
not only maintain this high quality but to improve that quality. So 
if it were placed in the category where acreage controls were not In 
effect as long as we have acreage controls on upland cotton, for in- 
stance, we would certainly immediately go into an excessive produc- 
tion which could only result in one basic thing, and that would be an 
excess supply in addition to a deterioration in quality. 

Mr. McInime. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuson. For instance, last year the Secretary increased our 
acreage almost double because of the success we had had in promotine 
and getting this cotton utilized. We used actually all of the available 
quality seed that there was in the United States to plant that acreage, 
and if it had been any larger we would have found people going into 
their seed bins and getting out field-run seed, and we would have had 
resulting deterioration in quality which we feel we cannot have and 
maintain it because it is a high-priced commodity. 

Mr. Cotuaretre. That would destroy the basic principles of the 
association, producing a quality product and maintaining that quality. 

Mr. McIntire. I was interested in the record showing the argument 
against that. 

Mr. Garurnes. I wonder if you would give for the record just 
what that fine grade of cotton goes into. I do know that J.C. Penney 
is turning out a real good Supima shirt, and it is tops. I just wonder 
what else there is, if you want to put that in the record. 

Mr. Wison. I would be very happy to. Probably the greatest 
present use of this extra-long-staple cotton is in thread. Asa matter 
of fact, nearly all thread is made out of extra-long-staple cotton. 
That is the current and has been the greatest use over a long period of 
time. It has strength and fineness which lends itself particularly 
to thread. Then the expansion of consumption in this country has 
been basically in high-quality fabrics, shirts. Shirts is an illustration. 
This year if you happen to visit the Cherry Festival they have quite a 
fashion show, and you will find at least three Supima garments bein 
fashioned there by the high-fashion people. It goes into the fine nec 
essary qualities of fabrics. It used to be used in the building of para- 
chute material and that sort of thing. It goes into the most expensive 
goods, both industrial and commercial, where exceptional streneth, 
fineness, and “hand,” as they call it in the industry, is required. Right 
now, of course, our wives complain about the price of Supima dresses, 
they are too high priced, and they are, but they are the fashion models. 
As the fashions are developed and as they spread out, of course, they 
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will occupy more of the field which in many, many years have been 
most exclusively utilized by the high-priced synthetics. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. W ilson, in order to occupy that field you have 
levied what is sometimes called a checkoff on the producers, haven’t 
you ? 

Mr. Witson. Well, it isn’t a checkoff, Mr. Chairman. It is a volun- 

tary contribution of $3 a bale for promotion. 

The Cuarrman. I know, and I am in favor of it. But there were a 
great many people who told us last year in Congress that if we did 
that sort of thing to the meat industry that it was grossly unfair 
and that we would be imposing something cruel on them and some- 
thing they had never heard of. What I want to know is have you 
found that to work successfully ? 

Mr. Wuson. The best way I can answer that, Mr. Chairman, is 
to say that last year of all the cotton produced in the United States, 
extra-long-staple cotton, 97 percent plus voluntarily paid the $3 a bale, 
and I doubt if there is another commodity in the history of our coun- 
try that has ever achieved such a success. 

The CHarrMan. It was a rather substantial checkoff, too. 

Mr. Witson. Three dollars a bale is rather substantial. 

The CHatrman. A good deal more than 10 cents a head on cattle. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, indeed it is. Of course I would like to say that 
I don’t agree with those people. I know that anytime that you have 
a checkoff the management Jeopardy is there, I appreciate ‘that. It 
is something which is not voluntarily given. It is almost a tax. It 
has its objections, but I think where the life of an industry depends 
on promotion that the industry itself ought =e it and not just 
those who are willing to make the sacrifice for the benefit of those 
who are not. 

Mr. Co.tuaretre. I would like to inject a little further on what 
Mr. Wilson said there, that although that $3 a bale voluntary con- 
tribution up to better than 97 percent has come along very nicely, 
but if the growers happen to be faced with a reduction in acreage 
on top of all the reduction in price they have made, and the contri- 
butions, to try to sell this industry to the American public as well as 
Congress, we probably will not get that $3 a bale again. 

The Cuamman. I understand that. You don’t make anybody pay 
it, that is, asa prerequisite for growing cotton. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right. 

Mr. Cotuaretre. As long as they see we are making progress in 
the industry they are going to go along with it, but if we get to the 
point where Congress doesn’t help us in getting this price reduced, as 
well as the import quota reduced to the extent that we have to take 
a reduction in acreage from our 83,000 acres—87 that we have now— 
then these growers are going to say that it is a lost cause and there 
is no use fighting it, because after 3 or 4 years of fighting this thing 
we find ourselves reduced down to 30,000 bales production again. 
They are just going to give up. 

Mr. Witson. And you won’t have any long staple industry. 

Mr. Cotraretre. That will kill the ‘industry. I don’t think it can 
stand very many more of these ups and downs. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruoves. I would like to say this, as you can tell, the main prob- 
lem boils itself down to a stable price and a stable supply as far as 
long staple is concerned. I want to say that it has certainly been 
my “pleasure to help these gentlemen in every way I can and to realize 
that your committee has recognized that this is a special problem in 
agriculture. As you stated at the beginning, this is not like upland 
cotton. This is an entirely different “product, and the problems are 
just fantastic that these people have had to put up with, and the help 
that has been given them from your committee is, I think, about the 
only thing that has kept them in the business right now. 

The Cuarmman. I think I can say for the committee that we are 
proud of what the extra long staple people have done. We think they 
aid done a splendid job of promotion of their product, and that it 
is something that helps the whole of agriculture even though you are 
a very, very small segment of it. 

Mr. CouLarerre. Your committee has been most helpful, and I will 
say to Mr. Gathings we have had to call on him a good many times 
to carry the ball for us because we had nobody on the committee from 
Arizona. We certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Garurnes. What we have done in the past is due to Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Udall introducing a bill apiece on two subjects, and we passed 
both of them. 

The Cuarrman. We will now go to the dairy industry. Will you 
gentlemen introduce yourselves. 

Mr. Pottey. My name is Marvin Polley, president of the Arizona 
Dairymen’s League, a marketing co-op controlling about 70 percent 
of the production in Arizona. Mr. Forrest W isdom, on the end there, 
is the executive secretary of the Arizona Dairymen’s League. Mr. 
Gail Pew has been appointed chairman of this finance committee that 

2 are working on; Harry Endicott, a member of the committee; Mr. 
Otis Lough, of the extension service. One good thing about being 
president is that you can appoint these committees to do the work. 
Mr. Pew and Mr. Endicott are on this committee, and I will turn it 
over to Mr. Pew. 


STATEMENT OF GAIL PEW, OF THE ARIZONA DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Mr. Pew. This committee was divided in an effort to see if we 
couldn’t work out some of the problems that the dairymen are facing 
in the valley concerning their fiancial situation. We have for some 
years been faced with the problem of growth, and because of the 
inadequate type of financing the dairymen have been in quite a 
squeeze, and we feel that the problem i is not necessarily created by the 
market or by the gross income of the dairymen, but by the drastic 
measures in which we have had to face our repay schedules and our 
financial resources. We have asked Mr. Lough to come in from the 
extension service because he has a number of facts and figures that 
represent the growth, that represent the output by the dairymen for 
equipment that has been necessitated by the modern trend in the dairy 
industry. The dairy industry in this valley is changing rapidly to a 
pen-lot type of operation, and there is a large percentage of our 
dairymen who are not farming but actually are engaged in the busi- 
ness of producing grade A fluid milk. 
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Our biggest problem is having our repay schedule set up on an 18- 
or 24-month basis for our livestock and our equipment. The repay 
schedule is so tremendous that it reduces our operating capital to the 
point where we have no liquid assets to work with. Our assets are 
mainly tied up in our young stuff and our equipment and our milk- 
ing stock. We have some breakdowns on surveys that were made by 
the University of Arizona for the dairy type of financing, and after 
a very inadequate and small survey was made, but nevertheless the 
best that we could find, we find that out of 27 dairymen at random 
the banks were financing 15 of them, production credit was financing 
7 of them, the Farmers Home Administration was financing 2 of 
them, and individuals and others were financing 3. This seems to be 
a consistent trend, and it is because of the reason of this trend that 
we would like to bring this before the committee to see if something 
an’t be done to arrange for the proper use of this money that has 
been set up in the different channels. 

I started in business with the Farmers’ Home Administration. For 
many years they were set up to finance the small farmer and the dairy- 
men, but their usefulness in this area has practically outlived itself. 
The maximum which they can loan is inadequate, and the redtape 
that is involved in obtaining these loans is inadequate, and the re- 
quirements in which they require a dairyman to meet just does not 
fit the purpose. We have another problem involved. 

The CuatrmMan. May I break i = right there because we would like to 
try to divide these problems. [ don’t mean that we shouldn’t bring 
them all before thhe committee. We should. We would like to try to 
divide them into legislative problems and administrative problems. 
The first issue that you raised there is purely legislative, that their 
limitations are too low. But the question of the redtape, those re- 
quirements, and the fact that they are unrealistic in their requirements, 
those are purely administrative, aren’t they? There is nothing in the 
law that needs to be changed to cure those latter two, is there? 

Mr. Pew. From my understanding, probably. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I asked these gentlemen to come here 
because they have a problem that I have been trying to cope with, and 
I thought I might get your help. Here is the situation: The Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration has said in effect that these dry-lot feeders, 
as they call them, are not farmers. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration says in effect they aren’t businessmen, so they have been in 
the situation where they have been unable to get credit on a long-term 
basis from anybody except where they can find a private individual. 
The bank credit, where they are expanding as much as they have, as 
Mr. Pew pointed out, is too short a term for them to make it. 

The CHatmman. I understand that. Part of it is legislative and 
part of it is not. Part of it is not in the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee. I would suggest to you that you speak to Mr. McIntire, who is our 
credit expert on our committee. 

Mr. McIntire. I would take exception tothat. Mr. Poage is chair- 
man of our Agriculture Credit Subcommittee, and I have the happy 
privilege of serving with him as the ranking minority member on that 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Pew. In view of what Mr. Rhodes just stated, 1 have two letters 
here that will bear this out. Here is a letter from the United States 
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Department of Agriculture to a dairyman in this area. It is dated 
February 26, 1958. 


This is to inform you that your loan in the amount of $15,000 has been returned 
to this office unapproved for the following reasons‘ 

1. You are operating a dry lot dairy operation, which involves no grazing and 
requires a purchase of all roughage and other feed, and it has been determined 
that Farmers’ Home Administration should not be engaged in financing this 
type of operation. We do not consider this to be dairying in the usual sense, 
and it actually is more a form of agribusiness than farming. Experience of the 
FHA shows that dairymen who produce a substantial portion of feed needed on 
their farms have a more stable net cash farm income over a period of years, and 
are more successful in avoiding the pyramiding of operating debts in years of 
high feed costs, than will dairy operators who purchase all of their feed. 

2. It was determined that operating loan by the Farmer’s Home Administration 
plus loan of the National Life Insurance Co. would not result in a satisfactory 
consolidation of your indebtedness, and would leave over $11,000 outstanding in 
miscellaneous unsecured debts. 

3. It was determined that your net cash income at the present time and in the 
future is not large enough to give you a satisfactory margin to allow sufficient 
funds to meet emergencies and costs which cannot be anticipated, and for you to 
continue in business on a sound basis and make substantial payments on un- 
secured debts. It was also pointed out that it was bad policy to reduce the first 
payments on the FHA loan as was done in your case. 

4. It is not the policy of the Farmers’ Home Administration to make operating 
loans to applicants whose financial situation is so unfavorable that a lien junior 
to that of the Government must be taken on livestock and equipment by third 
parties to protect their interests. The Farmers’ Home Administration has 
experienced considerable difficulty where there are junior lienholders involved on 
chattel property, thus making it hard to service the loan adequately. 

This was their reaction to an application in Washington on a loan 
there. 

The CuarrMan. That is from Washington ? 

Mr. Pew. That is from Washington. 

The Cuarrman. Whois that from ? 

Mr. Pew. I don’t know. The other part of the letter isn’t here, and 
it is not signed, but it did come from Washington. 

Here is a letter dated October 29. This applicant applied to the 
Small Business Administration before he went to the Farmers’ Home. 
It says: 

We regret to inform you, however, that your application has been declined for 
the following reason : 

(1) Applicant appears to be an agricultural enterprise engaged in production 
and wholesaling of bulk milk and does not qualify for financial assistance. 

That is signed by Mr. Donald McLarnan, the regional director. 

The Cuairman. I might suggest that if we could have both of those 
letters—we don’t have to have them instantly—but if you can furnish 
them to us, we will call both the Small Business people and the Farm- 
ers’ Home people at the same time because we realized that you can 
never get any relief on these kind of things by talking to one group at 
one time and the other group the next day, because they will be just 
evactly what they have done to that individual. Each one will pass 
the buck to the other. But if you can make them sit at the same table 
at the same time and look each other in the eye, sometimes you can get 
some relief. Our committee will certainly put it up to them and get 
them together. We have got the power to bring them down there, and 
we can bring them both down, and we will bring them both down at 
the same time and let them explain what this is. If Small Business 
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says it is not small business, and Agriculture says it is not agriculture, 
we want to know what it is. Maybe it is deep-sea diving. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. You put your finger on just exactly what I hoped the 
committee would do right there. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to do that. We won’t promise any 
results because they can be just as evasive with us as they can with you. 

Mr. MoIntire. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I think this one is 
a rather clear situation of definitions, because I do know that the Small 
Business Administration in defining by administrative instruction the 
area in which they interpret their authority to make loans, has stayed 
away, you might say—and I say that objectively—-stayed away from 
Agriculture, feeling that Agriculture, by virtue of the Farm Credit 
Administration facilities and the Farmers’ Home Administration do 
have facilities for serving Agriculture. Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion apparently is confronted with making an administrative deter- 
mination as to just when Agriculture passes over into a proprietor 
business type of enterprise. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to concur with 
you that this situation is one that we can, must, and will discuss 
with the respective agencies at the earliest opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to have, if possible, for them to include 
Farm Credit in there and find out what the PCA says about the same 
thing. 

Mr. McIntire. I was going to raise the question as to whether or 
not you find this type of vacuum existing in the interpretation of 
eligibility under PCA loans, as well as you do in the case of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Pew. We have had the very same experience. Two applicants 
that have primarily created this situation and got the thing started 
both solicited the PCA, and both of them were turned down. One of 
the applicants applied to the Small Business Administration and re- 
ceived a letter from the PCA stating that they could not qualify him 
when the applicant’s file was sent to Los Angeles, and it was there, 
in turn, they contacted the PCA representative, and he, in turn, said 
that the applicant did qualify. There was two conflicting theories 
on the applicant’s file. Consequently, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, after squabbling with it for 3 or 4 weeks, sent this letter and 
still the question arises: Did the applicant actually qualify or did he 
not qualify? As we can bear out in the figures here there is a very 
small percentage of dairymen who are receiving financial aid from 
the PCA. There are various reasons for that, and I am sure that 
they can substantiate their reasoning, and so forth. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I think this arises 
not by virtue of any intent, or any desire on the part of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration or the Farm Credit Administration to be of 
no service in this field; instead, there is some very specific legislative 
history that goes behind the establishment of those agencies, and they 
are held in bounds with relation to the eligibility of loans, bounds to 
which the local, banks are not held in any respect. This, then, goes 
back into the language of the law and into some of the testimony in 
the legislative history establishing those laws upon which the admin- 
istrative regulations have been written as to the areas of eligibility. 
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I would like to point out that it just came to my mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is not a problem consigned strictly to dry-lot dairy op- 
erations, because there are other elements of agriculture that come 
pretty close to this field. So the problem of language and definition 
isn’t going to be one that is strictly confined to just how you might 
set up some language to specifically make credit available from these 
agencies to dairymen, but you will also have to determine just what 
other elements of agriculture come within that definition. You 
would have of course your feed-lot operators, and you would have 
broiler operations, and I just want to say during this opportunity 
we have of discussing it with you gentlemen that this probably doesn't 
come into a simple area of definition, as you might think when you get 
on the national legislative basis. So we have some probiems there, too. 

The Cuarrman. If you will secure for us correspondence both from 
Farmers’ Home and from Sma!l Business, and then from ‘the local 
PCA, as well, so that we can confront all three of the agencies and 
just ask them who is going to serve this field. I don’t know who should 
serve it. Honestly, 1 don’t know. It does have aspects of small busi- 
ness as well as of agriculture, and in some respects maybe more. But 
certainly there mustn’t be a vacuum in there in which nobody has the 
responsibility. We will do our best to try to clarify whose responsi- 
bility it is. You may just write to Mr. Rhodes and send him the 
letters, and he will get in touch with us and we will try to find out. 

Mr. Garuincs. What term of years would you require to liquidate 
the loans? 

Mr. Pew. Well, after talking to several of the bankers the consensus 
of most of the dairymen was a 3- to 5-year term would be about a 
minimum. 

The CHarrman. The Farmers’ Home Administration in my home- 
town told me rather recently that they never had dairy loans paid off, 
that they had made a great many of them, but dairy loans were never 
paid, that it is true they had expanded some of them, they had ad- 

vanced more money, but every time the man got any extra security he 
enlarged his operation, and if he wasn’t doing well, of course he wasn’t 
able to pay, and the fellow went along further, so the result was that 
they never got dairy loans paid off. I don’t mean by that that they 
are all bad. 

Mr. Pew. That very reflection is the consensus of opinion in this 
valley that a dairyman is a poor risk. 

The CHarrman. They said some of them did well and always en- 
larged their operation and consequently never paid their loans. 

Mr. Pew. We have had that same problem in this valley. We think 
we can pinpoint some of the reasons behind that, maybe not all of 
them. But in all businesses there is a certain percent of risk, and some 
are poor and some are good risks. 

Mr. Ruopes. Actually, isn’t it true that one reason you have had to 
expand is that the price structure has been such that in order to make 
a living you have had to produce more ¢ 

Mr. Pew. That is very true. We have some facts that Mr. Lough 
has yrepared if the committee would care to have them presented. 

Mr. Loven. I have somecharts. This is the income received by dairy 
farmers in the past 5-year period; 1952 is the black, and 1957 is the 
red ; $17 million in 1952, and $2014 million here in 1957. This is about 
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5 percent of the total agricultural income in Arizona. This first chart 
is Arizona, the total. I might say the last time we checked under the 
Federal order, which takes in practically all the dairy herds in the 
State, I believe it was a little over 86 percent of the fluid milk was pro- 
duced here in Maricopa County. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I ask a question of Mr. Lough at this point, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. McIntire. What percentage of your production of milk is mar- 
keted as fluid milk, and what percentage goes into the manufactured 
milk products or comes under class 2 in your marketing order ¢ 

Mr. Loven. A very smal! percentage. 

Mr. Wispom. For the month of January, 84 percent was class 1; 
84.4. 

The CHarrman. You don’t have the season variation that we would 
have, do you? In January, we will be an importing area. By next 
month, we will have a very substantial surplus. You don’t have that 
great fluctuation, do you ? 

Mr. Potiey. We have a fluctuation in sales and, also, a fluctuation 
in production, but it so happens that it is, more or less, the same trend. 

The CuarrMan. I see. Your increased consumption occurs at the 
same time as your increased production ¢ 

Mr. Poutey. Yes. 

Mr. Loven: During the summer months, we produce the amount 
of milk that we need during the summer months within the State, and 
then it almost necessitates some overproduction during the spring on 
up until hot weather hits. This I narrowed down to Maricopa 
County. By last count, we have 381 dairies under the Federal milk- 
marketing order in Maricopa County, and there are some 80 in the rest 
of the State, and that also includes some over in the Imperial Valley, 
which does ship milk into Arizona. This is 1952, 417 herds, as near as I 
could get at that time from the health officials in production, and 381 
set as a base this past year in Maricopa County. So, we can see the 
trend is down. These over here are participation in the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association. In other words, this is a production testing 
program which you probably are familiar with. In 1952, we had 42 
percent ee and in 1957 we had 50 percent. Incidentally, it 
is the highest in the Nation. 

The rest of the material I am going to present is a survey that we 
have been making the past 5 years on our DHIA herds, which con- 
stitutes about 50 percent of the total dairymen. So, it is all predicated 
on a comparison. Here, in 1952, the average herd size was 64 cows 
In 1957, it jumped to 92 cows per herd. Over here, talking about the 
business end of it in 1952, 51 percent of our dairymen indicated that 
they were hiring milkers at that time. In 1957, 76 percent indicated 
that they were hiring milkers, or an increase of some 25 percent. This 
isn’t an absolute comparison, because we can’t say that in the 5 years 
all of the same dairymen were in the DHIA, but the bulk of them 
were, and the numbers participating were very nearly the same, if I 
make myself clear. What I am trying to get at is trends. You can 
see the increase in the size of herds and, also, the increase in the hiring 
of the milking job done. 

I might just throw in here that in 1952 we had 10,160 cows on test. 
They produced 8,698 pounds of milk, 342 pounds of butterfat. In 
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1947, we had 16,713 cows on test. They averaged 10,118 pounds of 
milk and 385 pounds of butterfat, which shows a gain of, on the aver- 
age, about 20 pounds of milk and about 43 pounds of butterfats, which 
would indicate that our dairymen are getting more efficient, or at least 
they are getting more milk and butterfat out of their cows. 

In 1952, our survey indicates 12 percent of the dairymen indicated 
that they were buying their cows and heifers for replacement stock 
and for growth. In 1957, 64 percent of them indicated that they 
were buying replacement stock and stock to increase the size of their 
herds. 

Then we step out here. Actually, this black column is 1956, just an 
indication here that 66 percent, and in 1957 it was 79 percent of the 
dairymen were buying their grain or their concentrates fed to the 
dairy cow, which, again, indicates that they are not producing their 
own feed. 

This is feeds produced [indicating]. Alfalfa hay, which is the 
backbone of our dairy industry, as far as roughage is concerned, our 
1952 survey indicated that 57 percent of the dairymen were producing 
alfalfa hay. In 1957, it was 36 percent were producing alfalfa hay, 
indicating that more of them are buying their alfalfa. Green chop 
is where we go out and cut the alfalfa green and haul it in to the cows. 
You don’t see too many fluctuations, 51 to 55 percent. The sorghum 
silage, 38 percent, and we had an increase up to 50 percent. 

This area here, I am not too sure of the figures that I got because 
I am afraid maybe the supervisors saw that they were feeding both 
green chop and silage and assumed that they were producing it. It 
does indicate that nowhere along this line do we have in 1957 more 
than 50 percent of our dairymen, at the most, producing their feed 
that they are feeding their cows. A lot of the silage was contracted. 
They go out and contract it at harvesttime from another farmer, and 
we also have one firm in particular, and several others, that at dif- 
ferent times sell green chop to dairymen. I know one outfit that 
has about 20 or 25 dairymen they supply daily with green feed, but 
it does give us this indication that I think we can safely say that 
less than 50 percent of the dairymen are producing their own feed. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask a question at that point? You are deal- 
ing with numbers of dairymen, and not percentages of feed require- 
ments produced ? 

Mr. deen I am dealing with the numbers of dairymen that were 
involved, which was around 200 of a little less than 400. We get this 
survey from the DHIA supervisors that go out once a month to the 
farm, and I am afraid we didn’t get as complete a breakdown here 
as we should have. But it illustrates the point, I think, we are 
trying to get at here. 

Equipmentwise, in 1952, 39 percent of the dairymen were milking 
ina parlor barn. I think you folks are, possibly, familiar with that. 
In 1957, 59 percent of them were using a parlor-type barn to milk in. 

In 1952, 23 percent of the dairymen were using pipeline milkers, 
and, in 1957, 74 percent of them had installed pipeline milkers. 

Farm tanks or your bulk tanks, in 1952, 39 percent, and, in 1957, 
96 percent. 

Mr. Garuines. Those figures that you have been showing along 
the line there indicate more need for financing. You are going to 
have some funds to operate on with that kind of expansion. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I might say, also, that it reflects the 
demand for milk as reflected, also, by the increased population in this 
area. These people didn’t expand ‘this because they wanted to ex- 
pand. They expanded because there were more people to drink the 
milk. 

The Cuatrman. Your expansion of milk hasn’t been as great as 
your expansion in population, has it? 

Mr. Ruopes. I wouldn’t bs in a position to say, but I would i imagine 
it is fairly comparable. I think our popeition has increased, rough- 
ly, 75 percent since 1950, and I don’t know about the milk production. 

Mr. Pottery. It has followed the same trend because we don’t have 
any manufacturing facilities here in this State. We, more or less, 
produce what we can sell. 

Mr. Loven. If you drop back, our cow numbers haven’t increased 
greatly, but the production per cow has followed the same trend, 
possibly, a little faster nationwide. We are getting more milk 
out of the cows we do hav 

The CHAIRMAN. What is is your class 1 price here now ? 

Mr. Wispom. $5.84 in class 1. 

Mr. McIntire. Might I ask: Is fluid milk shipped into this market- 
ing agreement territory from producers outside of the marketing- 
agreement territory ? 

“Mr. Loven. There hasn’t been but very little for the past 3 years 
to my knowledge. One time back in 1952 and in that period there 
was quite a bit of milk shipped in at that time, but the local dairymen 
have been supplying the needs pretty much in the last 2 or 3 years. 
That was just a temporary dip. 

Mr. McIntire. Another question. Of these 191 farmers that are 
in your DHIA records, what proportion of those are operating, as 
Mr. Rhodes described, dry-lot dairy operations, and what proportion 
are actually farming additional land in relation to their dairy unit, 
for supply of feed and things of that sort? 

Mr. licen That is something that I was trying to get at on this 
chart. I do not have a good answer for you. But I am strictly 
guessing, but I think our alfalfa hay would be a pretty good barome- 
ter, the ones producing that, because it is the primary roughage source 
for milk production. 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be appropriate to draw the conclusion 
that of these 191 farmers 36 percent do have additional farmland 
used in conjunction with their dairy operation, and 64 percent are 
dry-lot feed dairy types of establishments ? 

Mr. Loven. That would be more or less a conclusion I would have 
to draw at the present time with the facts that I have. 

Mr. McIntire. Why I was interested in that figure is that I think 
it perhaps points up the problem in relation to the importance of 
the definitions which are used by these agencies in relation to your 
dairy economy here. 

Mr. Pew. I have one concluding statement I would like to make in 
relation to what was said. This equipment, as you can see, most of 
it has been bought in the last 5 years, and this statement that was 
made that dairymen usually never zero out their balance on their 
finance chart, I think has primarily contributed—as we met with 
several dairymen in the area and tried to get to their basic financial 
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problems—to their basic operation, and it can be directed to the point 
that all of them and I, myself, am 100 percent one of them have had 
to enlarge and have had ‘to buy equipment the last 5 years on such 
short return schedules that we alw: ays maintain to keep good credit 
standings in our banks which we do our financing with. Consequently, 
we neglect other parts of our operation. For example, on my small 
operation, if I may relate a personal problem, I am making better 
than a $1,600 a month payment on cattle alone. On top of that, ] 
make an $8,000 a month payment on feed. Then if any other equip- 
ment which I am thankful for I don’t have to pay for, because it is 
all paid for, if I had to buy any other equipment, th: at would be on 
top of that. 

That seems to be the problem throughout the whole industry here is 
that the dairymen have jumped into this thing, such as your tanks, your 
milkers, your parlor barns, your green-feed cutters, if they have any 
operation of their own, and if we hire it done, the overhead is tre- 
mendous. The dairymen right now, we could show you figures if 
they are being green-fed to haul to the ranch, it would cost them 
around $40 a ton in relation to dry-feed matter. That is where the 
dairyman is suffering because if he does not buy the equipment, he has 
to pay the custom man. If he does buy the equipment, he has 2 years 
to pay for it, and he has those tremendous repay schedules to meet, and 
it 1s just the two forces between them that have got him in a pinch. 

The CHatrman. When you say he has 2 years to repay it, actually, 
your banks, I presume, do exactly the same thing that ours do. For 
the last 10 years I have been paying the bank at W aco, Tex., to run a 
dairy. They never gave me more than a year on anything, but they 
never expected to be paid within that time. We paid them varying 
amounts at various times. We always ran it that way during the 
whole 10 years, and at the end of the year we would simply sign an- 
other note and set up another weekly pay schedule. Of course, we 
realize that at any time they had the right to squeeze us out, but 
your banks do follow the practice if a man is making any kind of suc- 
cess, of renewing and carrying on at a level rate of payment, don’t 
they? 

Mr. Pew. I think without a doubt they do. From what little inter 
viewing we have had by this committee, I, myself, am one of those 
persons when I did business with my bank I had zeroed out my 
balance. 

The CHArRMAN. We never did. 

Mr. Pew. When I went back to do business with them and borrow 
money, the emphatic statement was made, “This is on a 24-month basis 
and under no circumstances will a note be rewritten.” We have had 
individuals who have been told by the bank that by a certain date to 
find some other sources. Year after year that dairyman had continued 
for 8 years, and we checked into that to a certain extent, and that dairy- 
man for 8 years never did zero out his balance. Consequently, the 
banks began to drag their feet. 

Mr. McIntire. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you will re- 

call that in the Farmers’ Home Administration lending there is the 
requirement to zero out. 

‘he CuatrMan. Yes, I know there is. I know that banks in central 
Texas, at least, haven’t ‘been requiring it if they were reasonably satis- 
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fied with the loan. If for some reason they became dissatisfied with 
the way you were handling affairs, of course, they could always apply 
the screws to you. Any further questions? Any further comments 
that any of you gentlemen care to make? 

Mr. Ennicorr. Mr. Chairman, I think the point that Mr. Pew was 
making here is that the banks may renew the note, but their repay- 
ment schedule is set up to repay within 18 months or 2 years, so that 
is Where the pinch comes even though they may renew it at the end of 
the year and keep renewing it. 

The Cuarman. I understand. 

Mr. McIntire. There is a problem there of meeting a current 
requirement. 

Mr. Enpicorr. It is the problem of operating leeway in the mean- 
time while you are making these stiff repayments. 

The Cuarrman. Any further comments? If not, we are certainly 
much obliged to you gentlemen and your description of the situation. 
We don’t know all the answers, but we will be glad to go into the 
particular matter of who ought to be providing credit. 

We have at least one witness and possibly others who wish to discuss 
the general theory of price support. Mr. Abbott, did you have a state- 
ment ? 


STATEMENT OF H. S. (CASEY) ABBOTT 


Mr. Aspsorr. The statement, Mr. Chairman, which I am about to 
make is general in character but is of the utmost importance because 
in the past 5 or 6 years the farm problem generally has been kicked 
around adversely by publications, commentaries by commenters and 
other people. 

The farm program, which has been so widely publicized as being 
a failure, can only be placed in that category because of the malad- 
ministration of the same, and failure to apply commonsense to the 
solution of the problem. The following points are of the utmost im- 
portance, and should be considered in the making up of any farm 
program : 

(1) Food and the production thereof make up the most important 
factor in our economy. Without it, no one could live, and we would 
cease to exist as a people and as a nation. 

(2) Because of the very nature of the farmer’s business, he cannot 
make or control the market for his production. He is necessarily at 
the mercy of the market, and is forced to sell in a buyer’s market w ‘hile 
he buys that which he uses in a seller’s market. Because of his inability 
to control his price structure and, therefor, his income, and because 
of the number of persons involved, it is the duty of the Government, 
if they intend for him to partake of the benefits of our economy, to 
plan not only his operation, based on the needs of the country and for 
export, but at the same time to put a floor under his price structure so 
that he will not be constantly the victim of the market. The farmer 
should not be required to subsidize the balance of this population with 
cheap food. His should be a position of equality of income. 

(3) Because of the importance of food, its production should not 
be permitted to slip into a few hands in the form of corporate struc- 
tures, nor should it be subject to the tight formations which exist 
in industry. The farmers should never be forced to organize mili- 
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tantly in an attempt to create a price structure for their products 
by withholding food from the people of America. That will happen 
if the corporate structures or vertical integration, as proposed by cer- 
tain elements in the Department of Agriculture, are permitted to take 
place. The family-sized farm is the heart of the farm industrial pic- 
ture and is so important to this Nation that its structure must be 
maintained. 

The redemption of the farm program can be accomplished as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The existing surplus must be recognized as a permanent reserve 
as to amount, and shall be maintained by selling at one end as dete 
rioration is threatened and replacing at the other -end. In these peril- 
ous days, the maintaining of a scattered surplus of food and fiber 
to suffice us for a year is not out of line if our people are to be pro 
tected. 

(2) The allocation plan in the 6 basic crops should be in force con 
stantly, and not on and off as it has been for the past 24 years. Allo- 

cations should be tied to the land and should not be permitted to be 
moved from farm to farm or from farm to lease or from lease to lease. 
If disaster strikes, such as a floodout or Government purchase, or what 
have you, then and only then should the movement of allocation be 
permitted. The rule of reason shall apply in each case. 

(3) Price support should be based on 90 percent of parity, and 
loans should be made under this program at 70 percent of parity, with 
& price-adjustment payment of the difference between 70 and 90 
percent out of the Federal Treasury to be paid to individuals or cor 
porations, with a limit on the amount which any person or corporation 

can receive of $25,000. 

(4) The base acreage as set up should be completely subject to 
Government contro] in the two following categories: (a) Allocation 
of land to be farmed in any 1 year, and ‘(b) the layout land or por- 
tion of the base which cannot be farmed to the specific crop allocated 
shall be rented by the Government at a reasonable rent, taking into 
consideration the economy of the area where the farm is located, and 
the possible profit which might accrue from the operation of that land 
in crops other than the allocated crop. This land shall be completely 
out of production, and only its fallowness shall be maintained by the 
farmer under the program. It shall be considered as a national 1 
serve for either expansion of allocations from year to year or for 
reservé for future generations. 

(5) If new land be brought in, it shall be given a minimum base in 
any of the 6 basic crops of 5 percent a year until the maximum base of 
the State has been achieved. 

(6) The soil bank and the reserve program, as such, shall both be 
abandoned and no future appropriations made by the Congress to 
support them. 

(7) All land which is rented by the Government shall be land 
which was farmed the previous year in the crop for which the alloca 
tion is made, and shall be of equal productive value with the land to be 
farmed in the ensuing crop. 

(8) The penalty for overplanting shall be raised to 75 percent of 
the support price under existing regul: ations, and shall be immediately 

effective. 
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(9) Redemption of products under loan shall require that the 
farmer repay loan, interest, and storage before receiving title to his 
mortgaged property. 

(10) Public Law 480 shall be extended from year to year to provide 
leeway for disposal of excess surplus and newly acquired surplus, and 
to enable the proper authorities to use food in the various foreign 
undertakings. 

(11) Always before us should be the axiom that, as food won the 
war, food can also be the main instrument in winning the peace. This 
tremendous weapon should never be dissipated or lost sight of; only 
with it can we reach the hungry masses of the world. 

The CuHarrmMan. We want to thank you for what I consider an 
excellent statement. We receive possibly a dozen farm plans every 
week, each individual does, where people write to us and always present 
us with plans. I don’t mean that I endorse 100 percent everything you 
have said; probably I wouldn't, but certainly I think you have given 
some very sound statements there, and I think you hit on the ‘basic 
principles of this thing that you have got to maintain farm income. 1 
think, gentlemen, unless we maintain farm income we are certain to 
go into the worst depression this country has ever had. I think we 
are on the edges of it now. I think we are on the edges of it for the 
very reason that we haven't maintained a farm income and, therefore, 
farm buying power, and we are creating soft spots in labor, soft spots 
in industry, soft spots in our cities, so that, unless we can shore them 
up as I hope we can and believe we can by some kind of expedience of 
public works and building in defense, and I trust that we will, and 
thereby avoid an immediate depression, but we will not be solving the 

causes that are always present that bring about depressions unless 
we do what you say there and provide a reasonably st: et and substan- 
tial farm income. I recognize that you have hit upon something that 
I have been advocating a long time, because I introduced a bill relating 
only to cotton some years ago providing for 75-percent price and 
direct payment for the difference between the 75-percent loan and 
direct payment of the difference between that and 90 percent. 

I came to the conclusion that, as far as cotton is concerned, you had 
to let cotton drop still further to make it competitive, that a 75-percent 
loan on cotton would keep it out of the markets and would not enable 
us to compete with synthetics and foreign goods and, therefore, we 
felt that we should drop it still lower. Mr. Gathings and 1, both, are 
authors of bills now that are identical, and there are about 15 of them 
now pending before the Congress relating to cotton that would actu- 
ally let the loan drop to 3 cents below the world market, and then pay 
the difference between the world market and what it actually figures, 
82 percent of parity. It is a very complicated formula in that legis- 
lation, and I, personally think it de finitely should go to 0, but ‘the 
majority of co introducing the bills didn’t agree with me, and I 
have always believed that it is better to get a part of something than 
to get all of nothing, and we ae trying to get at least a part of some- 
thing along that line. But I did want to commend you. 

Mr. Gatuincs. What do you estimate the cost of your program, 
Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Asporr. I have a letter here of comment which I would like 
to read a portion of. 

The CHarrMan. Certainly. 
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Mr. Assorr. In preparing a statement like this, I have 4 or 5 people 
over the country whom I send it to and ask for them to be critical 
of it. This is from Wayne Darrow, of Farm Reports. 

Dear Casey: Since talking with you by phone the other day I took time 
out to read carefully your farm plan. I wish I’d had a chance to talk with 
you further about it, but since I missed on this, I'll give you my reaction. 

Your plan has much to commend it. Had it been in force years ago—say 
tight after the war—we would have avoided most of our present mess. Some 
of your ideas will work in a new program that I hope will be enacted within 
2 or 3 years. I refer to your handling of CCC stocks, of low loans and a payoff 
to make up the difference to 90 percent of parity, of attaching allotments to 
the land, of keeping controls in effect every year (I emphatically approve), and 
of using 480 to the full to use our food and fiber around the world. And, of 
course, I go all the way with you on your general outlook as to the importance 
of agriculture and of food. 

My objection is simple: I don’t think there is a ghost of a chance of this 
plan being adopted by Congress now or in the foreseeable future. Granted 
that you could take the two or three billion dollars that Benson now wastes 
annually, and come close io financing your plan—a claim you don’t make, but 
a rough estimate of mine—you couldn't get it through this or any coming Congress 
unless we’re beaten to our knees by a terrible depression. 

That answers your question, I believe. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assort. I wish to say this, gentlemen : I went through the panic 
of 1929. I was a farmer. I have watched for 5 years the people 
on the farm being deprived of purchasing power. I stated 5 years ago 
in letters to Alfred P. Sloan and to Mr. Luce that unless we were made 
a part of the current economy this country would suffer. We are 
just at the start of the suffering today. In 1933, with the passage of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, this same plan was used and the 
putting of money into the hands of people who had the incentive to 
buy. It isthe only thing that brought this country out of that terrible 
depression, and it is the only thing today that will bring us out, in my 
opinion. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions? 

Mr. McIntire. No. 

‘The CHatmRMAN. Well, we are very much obliged to you. We could, 
of course, indulge in commenting on this and questioning it for pos- 
sibly several days, but we do appreciate your appearance, Mr. Abbott. 

I believe that covers everyone who wants to be heard. If it does, 
we wish to express our appreciation to Mr. Rhodes, who has made 
this meeting possible for us, and to Mr. Davis, who worked out the 
details here at home, and let all of you who have been here know 
that the committee appreciates the fact that you have been willing 
to come in and give us an “on the ground” viewpoint of things. We 
hear witnesses every day in Washington. We sometimes get the ide: 
that we hear the people who are able to get to Washington but 
that some of those that need hearing the most are not heard. I wish 
it were possible for this committee to hold hearings all over the 
United States every year, but it obviously is not possible. This will 
make three that we have held out of Washington this year, and prob- 
ably we won’t get more than a dozen places at the most during 
the whole year. We just can’t do it and do our work in Washington. 
We do try to distribute them over the country. I want to say for 
Arizona that think that you have given us some very fine and very 
constructive statements here, and the committee deeply appreciates it. 
We will just do the best we can to work with you. 
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Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this on the part of 
the farmers of Arizona, that we certainly appreciate you gentlemen 
taking your time in giving us this opportunity to be heard. When 
Congress comes back to the people on the farm, it is really something, 
and we appreciate it. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to thank Bill Davis also for his part in arrang- 
ing this, and to thank you and my good friends Mr. Gathings and Mr. 
McIntire for coming to Arizona, and to see firsthand the type of 
people we have in our farm community. We are pretty proud of 
our agricultural situation, not only because it is efficient, but also be- 
cause they are good people. 

Mr. Garuin@s. I want to say that this is just about as high a type 
of witness clientele it has been my experience to listen to. 

Mr. McIntire. I simply add that I am delighted to be here in 
Arizona. This is my first opportunity to be in Arizona, and I am 
delighted particularly to be in John Rhodes’ district in company with 
my distinguished colleagues, Mr. Poage and Mr. Gathings. 

The CHarrMAN. We will stand adjourned. 

(The following data has been submitted to the subcommittee :) 


Acreage and production in Arizona, New Me wico, and 7 Tewras, 1952-58 





Acres Production 
EEE eee sscacaiiasiansicngiicaiebiaiiaial 
Harvested | Percent of | Bales Percent of | Pounds 
| | total | total per acre 
i - | . we 7 a : [ie iti A 
1952—Arizona wii ocxeeueceies 48, 000 | 44.9 | 43, 800 46.1 436 
New Mexico... .._- . ee 21, 600 | 20. 2 | 18, 100 19.0 399 
Texas. _. kptananwe 36, 000 33.7 32, 400 34.1 431 
Total 4 ‘ 106, 800 Siac sian 95, 000 baci hema es 
1953—Arizona___- Pies an eons 41, 500 45.0 "32, 500 49.6 | 375 
New Mexico. _. ; és 20, 100 | 21.84 12, 100 18.4 239 
a a ae as i - 30, 000 32.5 | 20, 600 31.4 326 
DOR So vicicsees 3 -n 92, 100 | OH ieee 
1954—Arizona “15, 800 | 46.1 24, 200 57.4 732 
New Mexico ace 6, 700 | 19.5 6, 400 15.2 457 
exas ; : ; 11, 500 | 33.3 11, 300 26. 8 471 
Total ; ; | MOT. cctctsicandloncosaccs 
1955—Arizona 18, 200 | 44.2 22, 300 51.9| 587 
New Mexico Pee oe 7, 600 | 18.4 6, 000 14.0 376 
Texas 15, 000 | 36.4 14, 400 32.8 459 
Total MIE fossa taaecal 42, 900 ws 
1956— Arizona 18, 200 | 44. 0 96, 600 52.8 699 
New Mexico Pad 7, 800 | 18.8 6, 900 13.7 422 
Texas 15, 000 | 36.3 | 16, 600 33.0 530 
Total 41, 300 |__..- se 50, 300 ey 
1957—Arizona.___. 36,000! 43.7 | 45,000 54.5 502 
New Mexico ; : 16, 300 | 19.8 | 12, 000 14. 5 349 
Texas. _. : 29, 500 | 35.8 25, 000 30. 4 420 
Total 82, 200 | Be aad SOS Nnwcaccusccalmmendees 
1958— Arizona ! £ 35, 050 | 44.0 
New Mexico !_____.. 16, 194 | 20.3 }... 
Texas ! 27, 829 34.9 
! Allotted. 


Note.— Acreage and production in California has not been tabulated though included in totals. Figures 
used are from the Crop Reporting Service and have been rounded off to nearest hundred by that Service. 
Production in 1952 was stimulated by the special purchase program of the Munitions Board and in 1953 
by supports at 90 percent of parity. In 1954 supports remained at 90 percent of parity but the minimum 
allotments as provided by law were in effect. 
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I hereby certify that the proceedings had upon the foregoing hearing 
are contained fully and accurately in “the shorthand ree ord made by me 
thereof, and that the foregoing 108 typewritten pages constitute a full, 
true, and accurate transcript of said shorthand record all to the best 
of my skill and ability. 

Dated, Phoenix, Ariz., June 24, 1958. 


Ricuarp H. Ryan, Reporter. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1958 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, 
AND MANPOWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D). C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:30 p. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding), Thompson, and 
Teague (California). 

Also present: Representative Hagen, of California. 

Hyde H. Murray, minority clerk. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee wil! come to order. 

Will the Members of the House come and sit around the table with 
us? 

Before the officials of the Department of Labor come on with their 
testimony, I would like to ask Mr. Murray, of the committee staff, to 
read these reports into the record. 

Mr. Secretary, do you have your report of the Department of 
Labor? 

We would like to read it in at the outset before you proceed with 
your testimony as well as that of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Brown. You would like me to read it into the record ? 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Murray could read that, then we could ask 
questions. 

Suppose you read the Department of Labor report and then the 
Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Murray. This is from the United States Department of Labor. 

It is addressed to the Honorable Harold D. Cooley, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. | Reading: ] 

This is in further reply to your request for this Department’s comments on 
H. R. 10360, a bill to amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
by striking out the termination date. 

The number of Mexican nationals contracted for under the authority of title 
V has risen from 190,745 in 1951, the first year of the program, to 436,049 in 
1957. During 1957, foreign workers supplemented the local and migratory labor 
supply in 40 States. There are indications that the interests of our own agri- 
cultural workers may be adversely affected in some parts of the country by the 
constantly increasing use of this alien work force. The current unemployment 
situation in the Nation accentuates the importance of protecting domestic agri- 
cultural labor from depressing factors. 

The objective of the program authorized by title V is to provide a legitimate 
supplementary source of farm labor when the domestic supply proves inade- 


quate. It is intended to meet a situation which exists only when labor is in 
short supply. 


] 
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I recommend a 2-year extension of the program. This will enable us to ex 
amine further the problems arising out of the use of foreign agricultural labor 
and its effect upon the opportunities for and continuity of employment of do- 
mestic farm workers. Suggested draft language to extend title V for an addi 
tional period of 2 years is enclosed 

The Bureau of the Budget advise us that there is no objection to the sub 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor 


The Bureau of the Budget advises us there is no objection to the 
submission of the report and then the language is added. 

Do you want that read for the record / 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, if you will submit that for the record, please. 

Here is the Department of Agriculture report and if you will read 
this, Mr. Murray. It would be just as well for you to read that one 
now. 

Mr. Murray. This is tothe Honorable Harold 1D). Cooley, chairman, 
Committee on Agricuiture. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLEey: This is in reply to your request of January 31, 
1958, for a report on H. R. 10360, a bill to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the termination date. 

The Department favors extension of the authority for the Mexican farm 
labor program. 

While this Department is not responsible for the administration of the Mexi 
can farm labor program authorized by this legislation, it is concerned with the 
problem of assuring an adequate supply of labor to meet farm employer needs 
The accomplishment of the farm job each year requires considerable numbers of 
hired workers. The highly seasonable character of farm operations creates a 
need for large numbers of seasonal workers. Many of these workers are re 
quired for only short periods but adequate supplies must be available at the 
time and place needed if crop loss is to be prevented. 

In some areas it has been necessary for many years to rely upon workers from 
Mexico because of inadequate supplies of domestic workers able and willing to 
accept short-term intermittent employment 

We do not believe that domestic workers in sufficient numbers to fill these 
needs will be available in the foreseeable future. Should adequate supplies of 
domestic labor become available, the Mexican farm labor program would cease 
because of the provisions of section 508 of the current act. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submis 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Gatruines. Here is the report from the Department of Agri 
culture, with respect to the legislation that we are considering today. 

If you will read it, please. 

Mr. Murray (reading) : 


Hon. Haron D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
H. R. 7028, a bill to amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide that 
all the expenses of the United States in supplying Mexican agricultural workers 
shall be borne by the employers. Under current legislation, employers of such 
workers are required to reimburse the United States for expenses incurred by 
it for the transportation and subsistence of these workers not to exceed $15 
per worker. H. 8. 7028 would require employers to pay in addition to these 
expenses the costs involved in the administration of this phase of the farm place 
ment program. 

The United States Department of Agriculture does not recommend passage of 
this bill. 
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The United States Department of Labor through its affiliated State employ- 
ment services is responsible for the planning and conduct of a public employ- 
ment service for the purpose of assisting wage earners to obtain employment 
and employers to find qualified workers. This program includes the recruit- 
ment, guidance, and placement of workers needed to meet agriculture’s needs 
and the importation of foreign workers including Mexican nationals when 
necessary to supplement inadequate supplies of domestic workers. , 

The administrative costs of this entire program including the farm placement 
activities are now paid from Federal funds. Bill H. R. 7028 would require 
farm employers to pay the administrative costs involved if they participate in a 
particular phase, namely, the Mexican national program. It is our opinion 
that there is no justification for requiring an employer to pay such costs only 
when it has been determined that the labor made available to him must come 
from Mexico while other farm employers as well as large numbers of industrial 
employers for whom domestic workers can be found under the same program 
are not required to pay similar administrative costs. 

Further, if employers of Mexican nationals are required to pay administrative 
costs, presumably because the workers come from a foreign country, then there 
appears to be equal justification for requiring employers of other foreign workers 
such as Canadians and British West Indians to pay such costs. 

The passage of H. R. 7028 would in our opinion require employers of Mexican 
national labor to pay a premium for workers who are being made available 
through a Federal program which is also providing labor from many other 
sources at no administrative cost to other agricultural as well as industrial 
employers. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra BENSON, Secretary. 


Mr. Gatuin@es. Thank you very much, Mr. Murray. 

Right at this point I would like the record to show the number of 
the bills that are now before us on the subject of amending title V 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended. 

(H. R. 7028, H, R. 10357, H. R. 10358, H. R. 10359, H. R. 10360, 
H. R. 10361, H. R. 10968 are as follows :) 


[H. R. 7028, 85th Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide that all the expenses 
of the United States in supplying Mexican agricultural workers shall be borne by the 
employers 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That clause (2) of section 502 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1462) is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) to reimburse the United States for all expenses incurred by it in 
carrying out this title in amounts not to exceed $15 per worker; and” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act shall not apply in the case of agree- 
ments entered into prior to the enactment of this Act 


LH. R. 10357, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out all of section 509. 


[H. R. 10358, 85th Cong., 2d sess. } 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by striking out all of section 509. 
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(H. R. 10359, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out all of section 509. 


[H. R. 10360, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out all of section 509. 


LH. R. 10361, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by striking out all of section 509. 


(H. R. 10968, 85th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


4 BILL To amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to require additional agreements 
from employers with respect to certain agricultural workers, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 502 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” at the end of clause (2) thereof; 

(2) inserting a semicolon in lieu of the period at the end thereof; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(4) that domestic agricultural workers who make themselves available 
for employment by such employer will be given preference for employment 
over any agricultural worker from the Republic of Mexico who would other- 
wise be available for employment by such employer under this title; and 

“(5) that, in any case in which more than ten agricultural workers from 
the Republic of Mexico are made available under this title to one employer 
at any one time and such workers are furnished housing facilities by such 
employer in any encampment or other housing area, such employer will not 
sell or permit the sale of any article of merchandise (other than food or 
tobacco) within such encampment or other housing area, or at any place 
of employment under the control of such employer. 

Sec. 2. Title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section : 

“Sec. 510. No agricultural worker from the Republic of Mexico who enters 
the United States temporarily under this title shall be permitted to leave and 
reenter the United States more than once during any month (except the last 
month) for any part of which he is temporarily in the United States as an agri 
cultural worker under this title; except that this section shall not apply to any 
such agricultural worker whose immediate family resides in the Republic of 
Mexico within ten miles of the land boundary between the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico.” 


Mr. Gartuinos. The first bill is H. R. 10357, introduced by Mr. 
Teague of California. H. R, 10358, by Mr. Dixon, of Utah; H. R. 
10359, by Mr. Hill, of Colorado; H. R. 10360, which I introduced, and 
H. R. 10361, by Mr. Thompson, of Texas. 

Mr. Brown, we are delighted, indeed, to have you before the com- 
mittee. We welcome you in your new capacity that heads up the divi- 
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sion under which this program is administered. If you would, I wish 
you would introduce your associates to us at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; AND DAVID CHRISTIAN, 
ASSISTANT TO NEWELL BROWN 


Mr. Brown. I have asked the chairman’s indulgence. I am rela- 
tively new to this program, having been in it only since late fall, and, 
in the interests of giving the committee everything we of the Depart- 
ment have, I asked his indulgence that I bring with me two colleagues. 

On my right is Mr. David Christian, assistant to my Office, with 
particular interest in this field, and, on my left, Mr. Edward Keenan, 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, whom most 
of you know. 

Mr. Garuines. We know Mr. Keenan quite well. 

Mr. Brown. I should like to call on them from time to time as the 
proceedings go forward. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Secretary. We will be 
delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. Brown. Might I say, by way of introduction, we came prepared 
to talk primarily on H. R. 10360, the indefinite continuance of the 
present Public Law 78. 

In particular, H. R. 7028, the bill to which the Department of Agri- 
culture addressed some comments which were read into the record, is 
not something that we particularly came prepared to discuss today. 
However, we will be glad to—— 

Mr. Gatuines. We really want to talk about the extension of Public 
Law 78. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to present the view of the Depart- 
ment of Labor with respect to H. R. 10360, a bill to extend the Mexican 
farm-labor program authorized by Public Law 78 of the 82d Congress. 
As you know, Public Law 78 was enacted as a result of insistence by 
the Mexican Government upon terms and conditions governing the 
employment of Mexican nationals in the United States, including 
governmental guaranties which could be afforded only pursuant to 
specific legislative authority. 

The statute, as originally enacted, provided that the program would 
terminate on December 31, 1953. However, as the splibeen of securing 
sufficient domestic farm labor to meet the needs of United States agri- 
culture continued to be pressing, subsequent legislation extended the 
program’s cutoff date to J une 30, 1959. 

The bill now before the committee would amend title V of the Agri- 
culture Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the termination date. 

The administration suports the proposal to extend Public Law 78 at 
this session of the Congress. We recommend, however, that the exten- 
sion be for a 2-year period, terminating on June 30, 1960. With this 
single exception, we concur with the proposal before the committee. 
With full allowance for the larger number of domestic workers now 
available for farm jobs because of curtailment of nonfarm opportuni- 
ties, we expect that many areas will remain unable to meet Nt deine el 
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labor demands by relying solely on domestic farm labor in the im- 
mediately foreseeable future. 

Notwithstanding technological advances in agriculture which are 
continually reducing total manpower requirements, demand for cer- 
tain types of hired farm labor hes remained high. 

During the cultivating and harvest seasons, large numbers of work- 
ers are needed for short periods, particularly in such heavy labor-using 
crops as cotton, sugar beets, fruits, and vegetables. 

Expansion of irrigated acreage and opening of new farmlands in 
sparsely populated areas have resulted in major shifts in the location 
of farming operations, such as the westward movement of cotton pro- 
duction and the expansion of vegetable and strawberry growing in 
California. 

Such labor needs often cannot be met fully from the local labor 
supply, and farm employers must depend upon migratory laborers. 

In the current year, seasonal agricultural-labor requirements are 
expected to remain at about last year’s level. There is no adequate 
ground now for concluding that seasonal farm-labor requirements will 
decline significantly in the years immediately following 1958. 

The supply of United States workers available to fill such jobs will 
be improved this year. Employment of domestic workers this spring 
is running higher than last year, while foreign-worker employment is 
lower. Latest reports received from State agencies show 25,000 more 
domestic and 6,000 fewer Mexican nationals employed in seasonal 
activities compared with the same date last year. 

The 91,400 Mexican nationals employed in mid-May were about 6 
percent less than last year. This trend toward greater availability of 
domestic farmworkers may continue for some time. 

In accordance with the mandate in the law, the Department is mak- 
ing vigorous efforts to assure that our farm jobs are offered to all avail- 
able domestic labor before foreign workers are authorized. We are 
strengthening the standards used in making certificate of need for 
foreign workers. We believe that there are some areas where the need 
for foreign workers can be eliminated and others where the number 
of foreign workers can be reduced. 

We are working closely with the State agencies to continue and 
expand existing programs that will assure the full use of all available 
domestic workers. The response has been gratifying. State agency 
placements of domestic workers in agricultural employment reached 
an alltime high in the first 4 months of this year. The accumulative 
total of placements, January through April, was 737,180. This is 28 
percent over last year’s record high of 575,475 for the same period. 

We expect continued growth of our annual worker plan, which pro- 
vides for the scheduling of migrants into a succession of farm jobs. 
This assures the employer a qualified work force at the time and place 
needed, while providing more continuous employment and _ higher 
total earnings for migrants. 

Special recruitment programs have been developed to transfer 
workers from areas of labor surplus to areas of labor demand. 

_For example, Southeastern States surrounding Florida conduct spe- 
cial recruitment programs to meet the peak winter needs of Florida 
fruit and vegetable growers. 

Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota recruit annually thou- 
sands of seasonal workers in a half-dozen or more Southern States. 
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The Pacific Northwest recruits large numbers of Indians, in addi- 
tion to workers from other labor -supply areas. 

It has been recognized that many industrial workers temporarily 
unemployed in metropolitan areas are not available for employment 
in agriculture. However, some industrial workers have agricultural 
backgrounds and will ace ept employment in agriculture. These work- 
ers are being given the opportunity to work in agriculture before we 
certify that a shortage of domestic workers exists and authorize the 
importation of foreign workers. 

he increased supply of United States workers available for farm 
jobs is expected to lessen but not to eliminate the need for foreign labor 
supplements during the year ahead. More important, from the point 
of view of extension of Public Law 78, we are confident that recession 
unemployment will not be a factor in late 1959 and in 1960. 

In such circumstances, the Mexican labor program can make an 
important contribution to our agricultural economy. It provides 
growers with reasonable assurance that an adequate work force can 
be assembled to harvest the crops. It meets the needs of sparsely pop- 
ulated areas for a temporary work force to meet peak seasonal 
demands, 

And last, but not least, this program is an important factor in our 
foreign relations and development assistance to our neighbors from 
the south. 

It is of paramount importance that the Mexican contract workers 
are employed under conditions which are intended to protect our own 
citizens against the effect of foreign-labor competition. 

Public Law 78, the international agreement with Mexico, and the 
standard work contract provide substantial protection for both the 
Mexican and domestic workers. The protections thus provided are 
u very important consideration in the attitudes of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, 

Indirectly, the Mexican importation program has in some ways 
actually improved the conditions of employment of some United States 
farmworkers. 

As a result of experience with the Mexican program some growers 
have extended similar benefits to our citizen workers. 

Among these are written work agreements stipulating conditions 
of employment, guaranteed earnings, on-the-job insurance, payment 
of transportation, and others. Nevertheless, the great majority of 
domestic seasonal farmworkers do not receive the fringe benefits and 
guaranties provided by the international agreement for Mexican 
contract workers. 

The foregoing paragraphs outline the labor supply considerations 
which lead the Department to recommend extension of Public Law 78. 
(Juite simply, we do not foresee during the near term future such an 
increased farm labor supply or such a change in farm employment 
inducements as to eliminate the need for sup yplementary foreign labor. 

However, equally compelling considerations lead us to recommend 
that the extension be for a temporary period. 

First, despite the protections provided pursuant to the law, experi- 
ence to date has given grounds for concern that employment of Mexi- 

can workers may in some areas be affecting adversely the employment 
and earnings opportunities of our own farmworkers. 
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Secondly, this year is providing the first real test of the program’s 
ability to adjust speedily and equitable to a significantly increased 
domestic labor supply. 

Both of these considerations have required application of revised 
standards and policies designed to assure that foreign labor use does 
not adversely affect the opportunities available to United States 
workers who through choice or necessity become available for farm 
employment. 

We are taking steps to see that intensive recruitment efforts are 
made to attract unemployed domestic workers and that the employ- 
ment of foreign workers does not threaten the wages, earnings, em- 
ployment opportunities, and continuity of employment of our citizen 
farm labor. 

We have undertaken extensive consultation with farm employers and 
other interested groups in order to secure the most effective and ac- 
ceptable means to give effect to these proposed policies and proce- 
dures. 

A 2-year extension of the law should provide the necessary oppor- 
tunity to appraise the adequacy of the revised standards and ‘polit ies. 
If these administrative remedies do not prove adequate to protect 
the legitimate interests of United States workers seeking farm jobs, 
we would wish to have our findings, and possible pr oposals for amend- 
ment, considered by the Congress In relation to any extension of the 
law beyond 1961. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, some members of the committee may won- 
der why, in view of these reservations, the Department does not pro- 
pose delay until next year in dec iding on extension of Public Law 78. 
The present law of course does not expire until June 30, 1959. 

It is important to have a law on the books well in advance of the 
agreement with Mexico. The passage of a law this year will allow 
ample time for negotiations with Mexico prior to expiration of the 
present international agreement, which expires June 30, 1959, and 
thus avoid any possible hiatus in the operation of the program. 

There is an additional reason based upon requirements of the budget- 
ing and appropriation process. To delay extension until next year 
would risk such delay in appropriation as might require the giving 
of layoff notices to employees administering the program. This has 
happened in the past. Its cost in morale and efficiency and in loss 
of competent staff is such that we believe it unwise to again risk 
awaiting a last-minute decision with respect to extension of the 
program. 

That concludes my formal remarks, and I am ready for questions. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Secretary, for a very fine 
statement. 

I would like to ask you whether or not your Department has found 
that it is beneficial to have the program ane in the middle of the 
year rather than at the end of the calendar yea 

Mr. Brown. I am not personally familiar ‘with the situation when 
it expired at the end of the calendar year. But I have read the testi- 
mony, and I gather that in terms of administration, it makes more 
sense to have it expire July 1, or June 30, and that this proposition, 
put to the committee by Mr. Siciliano 3 years ago, was acceptable 
to all concerned. 
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Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Siciliano did make out a good case to have it 
expire in the middle of the year at that time, as I recall. But so far 
as the farmers are concerned it is just for a half crop year through 
next year. 

We might have some labor available for chopping of crops, but 

not for the harvest in view of the fact that it would expire on June 30, 
next year. 

Mr. Brown. If it did expire; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuinos. Now, Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would make 
available for the record a copy of the present international agreement 
that we have with Mexico. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. If you would file that and make it a part of the 
record, without objection it will go into the record at this point and 
I wondered if you would not file for the record also a standard work 
contract that is now in use under the present program. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatutnes. That would go in the record at this point, without 
objection. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

(The documents are as follows:) 











INFORMATION CONCERNING 
ENTRY OF MEXICAN AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Public Law 78, 82d Congress,.as Amended 


Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as Amended 


and Pertinent Interpretations 


Standard Work Contract, as Amended 


and Pertinent Interpretations 
Joint Operating Instructions 


Minimum Acceptable Housing Standards 





BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Published June 1957 
BES No. F-146 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR e JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary 
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Publie Law 78—82d Congress, as Amended 
AN ACT 
To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Seo. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such productior of agricultural com- 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by supplying 
agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to arrangements between 
the United States and the Republic of Mexico, or after every practicable effort has 
been made by the United States to negotiateand reach agreement on such arrangements), 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 


“(1) to recruit such workers (including any such workers who have resided in 
the United States for the preceding five years, or who are temporarily in the United 
States under legal entry) ; 

“(2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of actual 
entry of such workers into the continental United States for the purpose of receiving 
and housing such workers while arrangements are being made for their employment 
in, or departure from the continental United States; 

“(3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment centers out- 
side the continental United States to such reception centers and transportation 
from such reception centers to such recruitment centers after termination of 
employment; 

““(4) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency medical care, 
and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in any one case) as may be 
or become necessary during transportation authorized by paragraph (3) and while 
such workers are at reception centers; 

“(5) to assist such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for agricul- 
tural employment (such workers being free to accept or decline agricultural employ- 
ment with any eligible employer and to choose the type of agricultural employment 
they desire, and eligible employers being free to offer agricultural employment to 
any workers of their choice not under contract to other employers) ; 

“¢«6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such contracts 
relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transportation. 

“Sec. 502. No workers shall be made available under this title to any employer unless 
such employer enters into an agreement with the United States— 


“(1) to indemnify the United States against loss by reason of its guaranty of 
such employer’s contracts ; 

“(2) to reimburse the United States for essential expenses, not including sal- 
aries or expenses of regular department or agency personnel, incurred by it for 
the transportation and subsistence of workers under this title in amounts not to 
exceed $15 per worker ; and 

“(3) to pay to the United States, in any case in which a worker is not returned 
to the reception center in accordance with the contract entered into under section 
501 (5), an amount determined by the Secretary of Labor to be equivalent to the 
normal cost to the employer of returning other workers from the place of employ- 
ment to such reception center, less any portion thereof required to be paid by 
other employers. . 


“Provided, however, That if the employer can establish to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of Labor that the employer has provided or paid to the worker the cost 
of return transportation and subsistence from the place of employment to the appro- 
priate reception center, the Secretary under such regulations as he may prescribe may 
relieve the employer of his obligation to the United States under this subsection. 

“Sec. 5038. No workers recruited under this title shall be available for employment 
in any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) sufficient 
domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are not available at the time 
and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are to be employed, (2) 
the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed, and. (3) reasonable efforts 
have been made to attract domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard 
hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign workers. 

“In carrying out the provisions of (1) and (2) of this section, provision shall be 
made for consultation with agricultural employers and workers for the purpose of 
obtaining facts relevant to the supply of domestic farm workers and the wages paid 
such workers engaged in similar employment. Information with respect to certifications 
under (1) and (2) shall be posted in the appropriate local public employment offices 
and such other public places as the Secretary may require, 


(III) 


i 
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“Seo. 504. Workers recruited under this title who are not citizens of the United 
States shall be admitted to the United States subject to the immigration laws (or if 
already in, for not less than the preceding five years or by virtue of legal entry, and 
otherwise eligible for admission to, the United States may, pursuant to arrangements 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico, be permitted to remain therein) 
for such time and under such conditions as may be specified by the Attorney General 
but, notwithstanding any other provision of law or regulation, no penalty bond shall 
be required which imposes liability upon any person for the failure of any such worker 
to depart from the United States upon termination of employment: Provided, That 
no workers shall be made available under this title to, nor shall any workers made 
available under this title be permitted to remain in the employ of, any employer who 
has in his employ any Mexican alien when such employer knows or has reasonable 
grounds to believe or suspect or by reasonable inquiry could have ascertained that such 
Mexican alien is not lawfully within the United States. 

“Sec. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 


“*(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts en- 
tered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.’ 
“(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, is amended 

by adding at the end thereof a new subparagraph as follows: 

“*(C) Service performed by foreign agricultural workers under contracts en- 
tered into in accordance with title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.’ 
“(c) Workers recruited under the provisions of this title shall not be subject to 

the head tax levied under section 2 of the Immigration Act of 1917 (8 U. 8S. C. sec. 132). 
“Sec. 506. For the purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

“(1) to enter into agreements with Federal and State agencies; to utilize 
(pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services of such agencies; and to 
allocate or transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reimburse such agencies for expenses 
in connection therewith ; 

“(2) toaccept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services ; and 

“(3) when necessary to supplement the domestic agricuitural labor force, to 
cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out agreements 
or arrangements relating to the employment in the United States, subject to the 
immigration laws, of agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico. 

“Sec. 507. For the purposes of this title— 
“(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ includes services or activities in- 
cluded within the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 
horticulturai employment, cotton ginning, compressing and storing, crushing of oil 
seeds, and the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other processing of perishable 
or seasonable agricultural products. 
“(2) The term ‘employer’ shall include an association, or other group of 
employers, but only if (A) those of its members for whom workers are being 
obtained are bound, in the event of its default, to carry out the obligations under- 
taken by it pursuant to section 502, or (B) the Secretary determines that such 
individual liability is not necessary to assure performance of such obligations, 
“Seo. 508. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as limiting the authority of the 
Attorney General, pursuant to the general immigration laws, to permit the importation 
of aliens of any nationality for agricultural employment as defined in section 507, or to 
permit any such alien who entered the United States legally to remain for the purpose 
of engaging in such agricultural employment under such conditions and for such time 
as he, the Attorney General, shall specify. 

“Seo. 508. No workers will be made available under this title for employment after 
June 30, 1959.” 
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MIGRANT LABOR AGREEMENT OF 1951, AS AMENDED 


INTRODUCTION 


An agreement entered into between the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States of Amer- 
ica regarding the contracting of Mexican farm 
workers approved on the 11th of August, 1951, as 
amended. 

Article 1 


DEFINITIONS 


As used in this Agreement, the terms: 

a) “Mexican worker” means a Mexican national 
at least 18 years of age, not a resident of the 
United States of America, who is legally ad- 
mitted to that country for temporary employment 
in agriculture in accordance with the terms of 
this Agreement. 

b) “Employer” means: 

(1) The operator of agricultural property 
who is engaged in agriculture, as defined in this 
Article; 

(2) An association or other group of employ- 
ers but only if those of its members for whom 
Mexican workers are being obtained are bound, 
in the event of its default, to carry out the obli- 
gations undertaken by it pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Agreement and Work Contract, 
unless the Secretary of Labor of the United 
States determines that such individual liability 
is not necessary to assure performance of such 
obligations. (See Joint Interpretation at end 
of Article.) 

(3) A processor, shipper, or marketer of 
agricultural products when the Mexican work- 
ers whom he obtains are employed by him in 
agriculture on crops purchased by him; 


c) “Wages” means all forms of remuneration 
to a Mexican worker by an employer for personal 
services including, but not limited to, subsistence, 
incentive payments, employer contributions to or 
payments of insurance benefits, employer contri- 
butions to a pension fund or annuity, and pay- 
ments in kind. 

d) “Agriculture” means: 


(1) Cultivation and tillage of the soil, plant- 
ing, production, cultivation, growing, and har- 
vesting of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodities and any practices (including any 
forestry or lumbering operations) performed 
by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to or 
in conjunction with such farming operations, 
including preparations for market, delivery to 
storage, or to market, or to a carrier for trans- 
portation to market; 

(2) The maintenance of a farm and its tools 
and equipment, or salvaging of timber or clear 
ing land of brush and other debris left by a 
hurricane, if the major part of such service is 
performed on a farm; 

(3) The maintenance of ditches, canals, 
reservoirs, or waterways, not owned or operated 
for profit and used exclusively for supplying 
or storing water for farming purposes, and 
cotton ginning. 

(4) Handling, drying, packing, packaging, 
processing, freezing, grading, or storing, in its 
unmanufactured state any agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodity for the operator of a farm; 
but only if such operator produced more than 
one-half of the commodity with respect to which 
the service is performed; 

(5) All of the activities described in (4) for 
a group of operators of farms, but only if such 
operators produced the commodities with re- 
spect to which such activities are performed; 

(6) The provisions of (4) and (5) shall not 
be applicable with respect to services performed 
in connection with commercial canning or com- 
mercial freezing, or in connection with any 
agricultural or horticultural commodities, after 
their delivery to a terminal market for distribu- 
tion for consumption. , 

e) “Migratory station” means an office estab- 
lished by the Government of Mexico within its 
territory where the selection of Mexican workers 
is made and to which they will return when their 
contracts have terminated. 

f) “Reception center” means an office estab- 
lished by the Government of the United States 


1 
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of America within its territory to which a Mexi- 
ean worker selected at a migratory station is 
brought to be contracted for by an employer and 
to which he will return from his place of employ- 
ment upon termination of his contract in order 
that he may be returned to the migratory station 
from which he came. 

gz) “Secretary of Labor” means the Secretary 
of Labor of the United States or his duly author- 
ized representative, 

h) “Personal injury” means personal injury 
arising out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment of a Mexican worker. 

i) “Disease” means any disease which is con- 
tracted in the course of a Mexican worker's em- 
ployment and is directly attributable to the work 
in which he is engaged. 

j) “Workday” means 8 hours in each calendar 
day, except Sundays, New Years, July 4, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas 

k) “Certification” means the determination and 
certification by the Secretary of Labor made 
pursuant to Section 503 of Public Law 78, Eighty- 
second Congress, approved July 12, 1951, as 


Amended. 


JorInT INTERPRETATION oF AvoUST 1954 


Under the provisions of Article 1 (b) (2) of the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as Amended, an asso- 
ciation who contracts Mexican workers may assign such 
workers only to individual user-members of the associa- 
tion and not to other associations, whether or not such 
other associations are members of the contracting asso 
ciation 

There is no authority under this Article to contract or 
assign a Mexican worker to any individual, processor 
marketer, or shipper for the cultivation or harvesting of 
any crop which is not owned or which has not been con 
tracted for by such individual, processor, marketer, or 





shipper at the time the work is performed by the worker 

Unuer no circumstances is a worker to be used by any- 
one as an inducement to, or to coerce any farmer to trans 
act any business with him 

For the purposes of this Agreement, an association who 
coutracts Mexican workers is the employer of such 
workers and is primarily liable for the failure of any in- 
dividual user-member of such association to meet his 
obligations under the Migrant Labor Agreement or the 
Work Contract An association may, within the Mexi- 
can worker's contract period, assign him to any eligible 
individual user-member of the association for such 
periods as the association deems appropriate or desirable 

In the case of employment of a worker by an associa- 
tion, the three-fourths guarantee of employment pro- 
vided for in Article 10 of the Work Contract applies to 
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the total period of the Work Contract and all of its ex- 
tensions and not to the length of employment with any 
individual user-member, whether or not the worker has 
been withdrawn by the association from che individual 
user-member because of such individual user-member's 
violation of the Work Contract 


Article 2 
NEGOTIATIONS BY GOVERNMENTS 


All negotiations relating to any aspects of the 
program which is the subject of this Agreement 
shall be carried out exclusively between the two 
Governments, 


Article 3 
PRESENTING REQUESTS FOR WORKERS 


At least thirty days prior to the date on which 
it is desired to have Mexican workers recruited, 
the Secretary of Labor will advise the Mexican 
Government of the estimated number required. 
The estimates may be revised to conform to 
changes in agricultural needs and such revisions 
shall be communicated promptly to the Mexican 
Government. 

The Mexican Government will consider these 
estimates in the light of Mexico’s current needs 
for agricultural labor and its requirements for 
the development of its agricultural economy and 
with a view toward harmonizing the agricultural 
cycles of the two countries, Within 15 days after 
receiving the estimate, the Mexican Government 
will notify the Secretary of Labor of the approx 
imate number of Mexican workers it will make 
available at each migratory station. 

The Secret ry of Labor will notify the Mexican 
Government two weeks in advance of the date cn 
which he desires that recruiting operations shall 
begin at each migratory station. Such notice 
will contain information witlt respect to the num- 
ber of Mexican workers that are desired from each 
migratory station and the dates within which they 
will be required 

The Secretary of Labor will determine which 
employers are to be scheduled for contracting at 
specific reception centers. Both Governments will 


take all necessary action to assure that recruiting 


will begin on the dates agreed upon as the opening 


date for each migratory station. 


n 
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Article 4 


LOCATION OF MIGRATORY STATIONS 
AND RECEPTION CENTERS 

The Government of Mexico will establish the 
migratory stations in the Republic of Mexico at 
Mexicali, Baja California; Monterrey, Nuevo 
Leon; Chihuahua, Chihuahua; Irapuato, Guana- 
juato; Guadalajara, Jalisco; Durango, Durango; 
or at places adjacent to such cities, and at such 
other places as may be mutually agreed to by the 
two Governments. The United States will estab- 
lish reception centers at Hidalgo, Eagle Pass and 
EF] Paso, Texas; Nogales, Arizona; and El Cen- 
tro, California; or at places adjacent to such cities, 
and such other places as may be mutually agreed 
to by the two Governments. Amendment of 
April 1955—No migratory stations should be 
operated within 160 kilometers of the border be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. A migratory 
station should be established at Hermosillo, 
Sonora. 

Article 5 

SELECTION AT MIGRATORY STATIONS 

It will be the responsibility of the Mexican 
Government to assemble prospective workers at 
the migratory stations where qualified candidates 
for contracting will be selected by representatives 
of the Secretary of Labor after examination by 
the Public Health Service of Mexico and the 
Mexican Ministry of Gobernacién. Workers who 
have not complied with the Mexican Military 
Service Law will not be eligible for selection. At 
the migratory station, officials of the United States 
Public Health Service will conduct a physical 
examination of each candidate to assure that he 
meets the mental and health requirements for ad 
mission to the United States. Officials of the 
United States Department of Justice will conduct 
an examination to determine his admissibility 
under the Immigration Laws of the United States. 
Officials of the United States Public Health Serv 
ice and of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice may conduct such additional examinations or 
investigations at the reception centers in the 
United States as they deem necessary and appro- 
priate. 

For the purpose of this Agreement, a Mexican 
worker shall not be regarded as having depart>. 
from Mexico until he has been contracted 
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A Mexican worker shall not remain at a recep- 
tion center more than five consecutive days after 
his arrival from Mexico, except in the case of a 
serious impediment. 

A Mexican worker selected at a migratory sta- 
tion can only be rejected at the reception center 
when it is determined that his admission into the 
United States is in contravention of the Public 
Health, Immigration or Internal Security Laws 
of the United States. 


Article 6 


TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN MIGRA- 
TORY STATION AND RECEPTION 
CENTER 


The Secretary of Labor, at the expense of the 
United States Government, shall provide trans- 
portation for a worker 
selected at the migratory station, except Guada- 
lajara, from such migratory station to the recep- 
tion center and return to the nearest migratory 
station. The transportation of the Mexican 
worker recruited at Guadalajara shall be paid by 
the United States Government from Hermosillo, 
Sonora to the reception and return to Hermosillo. 

The Secretary of Labor, at the expense of the 
United States Government, shall also furnish the 


prospective Mexican 


prospective workers subsistence while awaiting 
transportation from the migratory station, except 
Guadalajara, to the reception center, while he is 
in transit between the migratory station, except 
Guadalajara, and the reception center and return, 
and while he is at the reception center. Mexican 
workers who are recruited at Guadalajara and 
who are returned to Hermosillo will be furnished 
subsistence while at the reception center and paid 
for subsistence while in transit between the recep- 
tion center and Hermosillo. 


Article 7 


EMPLOYERS WHO ARE INELIGIBLE 
TO CONTRACT 


Immediately after this Agreement becomes 
effective, the Secretary of Foreign Relations of 
Mexico will furnish the Secretary of Labor with a 
list of the employers whom he considers ineligible 
to contract Mexican workers because of failure 
to comply with the International (Executive) 


Agreement, approved August 1, 1949, or with any 
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work contract approved pursuant thereto or, with 
this Agreement, as amended, or with any work 
contract approved pursuant to it. The said list 
may be supplemented or revised from time to time, 
by the Secretary of Foreign Relations. 

The following special procedure will be used in 
listing employers who are ineligible to contract 
Mexican workers: 


1. The Consul of Mexico who has jurisdiction 
over the area where the farm on which the 
workers are employed 1S located, shall communi- 
cate to the appropriate regional representatives 
of the Secretary of Labor the name and address 
of the employer whom it is sought to include in 
the list of those ineligible to contract and request 
that a joint investigation be made in the office 
of the Consulate. The employer shall be in- 
formed of this fact by the regional representa 
tive of the Secretary of Labor and the workers 
who eventually would be affected by the deci- 
sion, or their representative, will be informed 
by the Consul of Mexico. The employer as well 
as the workers, or their representative, shall 
have the right to participate in the joint inves- 
tigation to which paragraph 2 of this Article 
refers. 

2. The regional representative of the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall designate a representative 
to participate in the joint investigation which 
shall begin—at the latest—two days after the 
receipt of the Consul’s communication by the 
regional representative of the Secretary of 
Labor. This investigation shall be made under 
the following rules: 

a) The Consul shall show the representative 
of the Secretary of Labor all of the files and 
other documents which support the reason for 
not providing Mexican workers to the employer 
in question, and he shall explain all of the 
reasons for such a determination. 

b) If the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor should agree that the reasons which 
served as a basis for the purpose of excluding 
the employer are justified, the two officials shall 
sign an instrument declaring the employer 
ineligible, and this shall be done, at the latest, 
4 days after the initiation of the procedure 
to which point 2 of this Article refers. A 
similar procedure shall be followed in the event 
that the Consul of Mexico should consider 
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that the complaints made do not merit the inclu- 
sion of the employer in the list of inel gibles to 
contract Mexican workers. The representative 
of the Secretary of Labor shall inform the Em- 
ployer of this decision in writing, and the Con- 
sul of Mexico shall do likewise with respect to 
the workers so affected, or their representative; 
in the understanding that either the employer 
or the workers or their representative can re- 
quest that the matter be referred to Washington, 
as provided under point 2 d) of this Article. 

c) In the event that the employer or the 
workers, or their representative, do not avail 
themselves of their right to party ipate in the 
joint hearing, the representative of the Secretary 
of Labor or the Consul of Mexico, when they 
may consider it necessary or convenient, can 
request one, the other, or both, to attend the 
meetings which shall take place in the offices of 
the Consulate. The proper determination of a 
case shall be reached at such meetings, with 
the understanding that the procedure to which 
this paragraph refers should not be delayed 
more than 3 days. 

d) If the officials mentioned do not reach an 
agreement, they shall, nevertheless, sign a joint 
instrument in which they shall state, in their 
order, their respective points of view, and the 
decisions which they may reach, including the 
statements which the employer may make in his 
defense, as well as the charges which may be 
made by the workers or their representative for 
their part. Copies of such instrument shall be 
forwarded immediately to the following higher 
authorities: The Ambassador of Mexico at 
Washington; the Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Mexico; the Consul General of Mexico: 
the regional representative of the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Labor (at Washing 
ton, D. C.}. 

e) Upon the receipt of a copy of the instru- 
ment to which the last paragraph refers, the 
Embassy of Mexico shall propose to the U. S. 
Department of Labor that a new study of the 
case be made within the two following days 
with a view to making it possible to dictate a 
joint determination 5 days after the initiation of 
conversations, at the latest. In exceptional 
cases the time limit of 5 days may be extended 





1 the Embassy of Mexico and the U. S. De 
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partment of Labor may concur. This deter- 
mination shall be communicated to the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations of Mexico, the Embassy of 
the United States of America in Mexico, the 
Consulate General of Mexico and the regional 
representative of the Secretary of Labor so that 
the latter may make it known to the employer. 
If the representative of the Embassy of Mexico 
and the Secretary of Labor do not reach an 
agreement in the case, a copy of the determina- 
tion shall, nevertheless, be sent to the officers 
mentioned previously in this paragraph, and the 
matter shall be referred to the Secretary of For- 
eign Relations of Mexico for his consideration. 
The Secretary of Labor can, under the follow- 
ing circumstances, refuse to issue a certification to 
an employer or to revoke one that has been previ- 
ously issued : 

A) Where there has been a joint determina- 
tion under Article 30 that the employer has 
failed to meet his obligations under any previ 
ous contract entered into pursuant to the In- 
ternational Executive Agreement adopted 
August 1, 1949, or this Agreement; or 

B) Where the Secretary of Labor has deter- 
mined that the employer has— 

(1) After any certification has been issued, 
employed Mexican nationals who are illegally 
in the United States; or 

(2) After thirty days from the effective date 
of this Agreement, employed Mexican nationals 
who are illegally in the United States; or 

C) Where the Secretary of Labor finds that 
the employer has contracted or is endeavoring 
to contract Mexiefin workers for another em- 
ployer who is not himself eligible to contract 
Mexican workers; or 

D) Where the Mexican worker is employed 
or is to be employed on a farm or other estab- 
lishment operated by two or more persons any 
of whom is ineligible to use Mexican workers; or 

E) Where the Secretary of Labor finds that 
housing, sanitary facilities, or drinking water 
is inadequate, in accordance with the terms of 
this Agreement. The Mexican Government may 
object to the housing facilities and may request 
application of the procedure provided for in 
Article 30, 


Notwithstanding the provisions of A), B), C), 
D), and E) of this Article, the Secretary of Labor 
may, at his discretion and with the approval of 
the Mexican Government, issue a certification for 
an employer to contract Mexican workers under 
this Agreement and require such employer to fur- 
nish such bond or other form of indeminity as he 
may deem appropriate and necessary, but no Mexi- 
can workers shall be made available under this 
Agreement to, nor shall any Mexican workers 
made available under this Agreement be permit- 
ted to remain in the employ of, any employer who 
has in his employ any Mexican national when such 
employer knows or has reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve or suspect or by reasonable inquiry could 
have ascertained that such Mexican national is not 
lawfully in the United States. 

When the officials of both Governments respon- 
sible for the administration of this program find 
that an employer utilizes the services of illegal 
workers, they will within a period of three days 
institute the necessary action so that the con- 
tracted workers may be withdrawn and trans- 
ferred to another authorized employer, and the 
Immigration Service, within the same period, 
shall proceed to the extent possible to withdraw 
the illegal workers who are found on the farm 
and shall continue to exercise vigilance over it to 
avoid recurrences. 


JOINT INTERPRETATIONS AND AMENDMENT OF Marcnt 1054 


Determinations as to the unacceptability of any em- 
ployers for contracting Mexican workers shall be made 
only in accordance with the special procedure established 
beginning with the second paragraph of Article 7 of the 
Agreement. 

In certain cases, however, as for example, physical mis- 
treatment, insults or threats and other grave abuses, the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations will make known the facts 
directly to the Secretary of Labor, through the Mexican 
Embassy in Washington, in order that, without prejudice 
to either the criminal or civil responsibility which the 
employer may incur any the corresponding indemnity, a 
prompt joint determination may be reached in order to 
include him, if appropriate, in the list of those unaccept 
able to contract workers. The list of those unacceptable 
on the date on which the renewal of the Agreement enters 
into effect shall include only those employers who have 
previously been declared unacceptable by joint determina- 
tion of both Governments 

Joint INTERPRETATION OF JUNE 1957 

The second part of Article 7 was intended to authorize 

the Secretary of Labor independently to declare employers 
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ineligible for further contracting under the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended, in the circumstances set 
forth therein. It was the intent of this Article that the 
Secretary, when acting under authority of the second 
part of Article 7, would not be required to conform to the 
procedure set forth in the first part of Article 7 or in 
Article 30. The clause “employer who is not himself 
eligible to contract Mexican workers” as used by para- 
graph (c) of the second part of Article 7 was intended to 
apply in all cases where employers have not obtained 
authorization to contract Mexican workers whether the 
lack of authority is due to their failure to obtain such 
authority for any reason whatsoever, or whether they 
were disqualified. This paragraph was also intended to 
apply to circumstances where the contracting employer at 
the time he contracted the workers was not obtaining the 
workers for an ineligible employer but subsequently made 
them available to an ineligible employer. 


Article 8 


PROHIBITION AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mexican workers shall not be assigned to work 
in localities in which Mexicans are discriminated 
against because of their nationality or ancestry. 
Within a reasonable time after the effective date 
of this Agreement and from time to time there- 
after, the Mexican Ministry for Foreign Rela- 
tions will furnish the Secretary of Labor a list- 
ing of the communities in which it considers that 
discrimination against Mexicans exists. If there 
is concurrence by the Secretary of Labor that 
there is such discrimination in any such area, the 
United States Department ef Justice will not is- 
sue the authorizations provided for in Article 10 
to send Mexican workers into such area. 

If the Secretary of Labor does not concur, the 
appropriate Mexican Consul may request a state 
ment signed by the Chief Executive Officer or 
officers or the Chief Law Enforcement Officer of 
the community in which the Mexican workers are 
to be employed, pledging for the community that: 





a) No discriminatory acts will be perpe- 
trated against Mexicans in that locality; and 

b) In the event that the Mexican Consul 
reports the existence of acts of discrimination 
against any Mexican because of ancestry or 
nationality, the local governmental officers who 
signed the statement will have such complaints 
promptly investigated and take such commu- 
nity and individual action as mey be necessary 
to fulfill the community pledge. 


The Mexican Government will permit employ 
ment in such areas if such pledges are furnished. 
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If, notwithstanding the foregoing, the Mexican 
Consul reports that discriminatory acts have been 
committed against Mexicans because of their na- 
tionality or ancestry in a locality where Mexican 
workers are employed, the Mexican Consul hav- 
ing jurisdiction in the locality may request the 
representative of the Secretary of Labor to join 
the Mexican Consul in a joint investigation in 
which event the procedure prescribed in Article 
30 of this Agreement will be followed. 


Jomnt INTERPRETATION AND AMENDMENT OF Manca 1954 


The Government of Mexico will not include “counties” 
under Article 8 of the Agreement in the list of towns, 
communities, localities and places where it is considered 
that discrimination exists against Mexicans on account 
of their nationality or of their ancestry 


Article 9 


PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT FOR 
UNITED STATES WORKERS 


Mexican workers shall not be employed in the 
United States in any jobs for which domestic 
workers can be reasonably obtained or where the 
employment of Mexican workers would adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of do- 
mestic agricultural workers in the United States, 
The Secretary of Labor may refuse to issue a cer- 
tificate for any employer whom he determines ‘s 
not giving preference to United States domestic 
workers either when hiring workers or when re- 
ducing his labor force 

Whenever the Secret iry of Labor determines 
that United States workers are available to fill 
jobs for which Mexican workers have been con- 
tracted, the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor shall immediately notify the appropriate 
Mexican Consul and the respective ¢ mploye rs that 
certification will be withdrawn and the applicable 
work contracts terminated. The Secretary of 
Tambor shall, to the extent practicable, transfer 
the Mexican workers concerned to other agricul- 
tural employment for which United States 
workers cannot reasonably be obtained. Such 
transfers shall be subject to the conditions of Arti- 
cle 27. If such transfers cannot be effected, the 
respective employers shall be required to return 
the Mexicen workers to the reception centers from 
which they were obtained, without cost to th 
Mexican workers. Whenever a work contract is 
terminated under the provisions 01 this Article, 
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the employer shall be responsible for the three- 
fourths guarantee provided for in Article 16 of 
the Agreement for the period beginning with the 
day following the Mexican worker's arrival at 
the place of employment and ending with the 
date the work contract is terminated but in such 
event the three-fourths guarantee will prevail 
for a period of at least 6 weeks, and the employer 
shall pay to the Mexican worker all other amounts 
due him under the work contract. 


Article 10 
REQUISITES FOR CONTRACTING 


Only those employers will be permitted to con- 
tract Mexican nationals who: 
a) Have obtained the required certification 
from the Secretary of Labor, and 
b) Have obtained authorization from the 
United States Department of Justice to bring 
such Mexican nationals into the United States. 


Article 11 


EMPLOYMENT GOVERNED BY AGREE- 
MENT AND WORK CONTRACT 


All employment of Mexican workers legally 
admitted to the United States for agricultural 
employment shall be governed by the terms of 
this Agreement, including the work contract which 
is attached hereto and made a part of the Agree- 
ment, and by the Joint Interpretations provided 
for in Article 37. Except as provided in Article 
24 of this Agreement, neither the Mexican worker 
nor the employer may individually or jointly 
change the work contract without the consent of 
the two Governments. 


Article 12 
LIMITATIONS ON EMPLOYMENT 


The Mexican worker shall be employed exclu 
sively in agriculture as defined in Article 1 of this 
Agreement and only for an employer authorized 
to contract for his services. 


Article ‘13 
CONTRACTING AT RECEPTION CENTER 
The work contract shall be entered into between 


the employer and the Mexican worker under the 
supervision of a representative of each of the two 
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Governments and such contracts shall be pre- 
pared in Spanish and in English. Such worker 
shall be free to accept or decline employment with 
any employer an‘ to choose the type of agricul- 
tural employment he desires. The employer shall 
be free to offer agricultural employment to any 
such worker not under contract with another 
employer. 


Articie 14 
DURATION OF CONTRACT 


No work contract or extension thereof shall be 
entered into for a period of less than 6 weeks. 
Extensions of work contracts or transfers to new 
employers within the area of employment, sub- 
ject to Articles 16, 26, and 27 of this Agreement, 
and with the consent of the Mexican worker, the 
Mexican Consul and the Secretary of Labor, may 
be made for a minimum period of not less than 
15 days. No work contract or any extension 
thereof shall be for a period of more than 6 
months. , 

Workers who are residents of Mexicali, Baja 
California; Chihuahua, Chihuahua; and Monter- 
rey, Nuevo Leon, may be contracted for 4-week 
periods. The quota for the recruitment of work- 
ers under the 4-week contract will be 10,000 for 
each of these three cities. If adequate qualified 
workers cannot be obtained from residents of these 
cities, workers may be selected from areas adjacent 
thereto. To the degree possible, specialized work- 
ers will be provided for the 4-week contracts, end 
an effort will be made to establish a system of lists 
of names of workers or job titles in order to facili- 
tate their selection according to the type of work 
they shall perform. 

Employers who enter into a 4-week contract 
will be required to guarantee the workers the op- 
portunity for employment for at least 160 hours 
during this 4-week period. The 4-week contracts 
shall be printed on paper of a color distinct from 
that of the Standard Work Contract and shall bear 
the title “Special Contract for Four Weeks.” 

If a worker initially contracted under a 4-week 
contract is retained after the expiration of that 
contract for any portion of the grace period pro- 
vided for under Article 9 of the Standard Work 
Contract, he shall receiv a five-sizths guarantee 
of employment for such additiona] work days. 
If the work contract is extended after the expira- 
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tion of the initial 4-week period, the worker shall, 
at the expiration of the 4-week contract be paid 
any amount due him under the 160-hour guarantee 
and, in addition, he shall for the total period of 
such extension receive the three-fourths guarantee 
of employment provided for in Article 10 of the 
Standard Work Contract. 

In all other respects the provisions of the Mi- 
grant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, shall 
ip] ly to a 4-week contract to the same extent and 
in the same manner as they apply to contracts 
executed for minimum periods of 6 weeks or more 
If a 4-week contract is terminated prior to its 
expiration date in a manner other than provided 
for in Article 30 of the Migrant Labor Agreement, 


as amended, the guarantee of e: 


Z ployment shall 





be reduced proportionately. The minimum gua 


antee of 160 hours provided for in Article 10 of 
the special contract for 4 weeks shall apply with 
respect to terminations of 4-week contracts made 
in accordance with Article 9 of the Migrant Labor 


Agreement with Mexico of 1951, as amended. 
Article 15 
WAGES 


The employer shall pay the Mexican worker 
not less than the prevailing wage rate paid to 
domestic workers for similar work at the time the 
work is performed and in the manner paid within 
the area of employment, or at the rate specified 
in the work contract, whichever is higher. The 
determination of the prevailing wage rate shall be 
made by the Secretary of Labor. 

No certification will be issued by the Secretary 
of Labor under Article 10 of this Agreement on 
the basis of a job order specifying a wage rate 
which he finds has been adversely affected by the 
employment of illegal workers in the area 

In no case shall the Secretary of Labor make a 
certification on the basis of any job order which 
specifies a wage rate found by the Secretary of 
Labor to be insufficient to cover the Mexican work- 
er’s normal liv ing needs. In cases where the con- 
dition of a crop makes it impossible for a Mexican 
worker working with normal diligence and appli- 
cation to earn enough at the prevailing wage rate 
to cover his normal living needs, even though 
working full time, the Secretary of Labor shall 
conduct an investigation, and where requested by 
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the Mexican Consul a joint investigation shall be 
conducted in accordance with Article 30 of this 
Agreement, to determine the proper steps neces- 
sary to remedy the situation. If no satisfactory 
adjustment in the wage rate can be agreed upon 
with the employer, the Secretary of Labor shall, if 
possible, arrange for a transfer of the workers 
to other agricultural employment. If no such 
transfer can be effected within 5 days the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall terminate the work contract, 
and the employer shall, at his expense, return the 
worker to the reception center Nothing in this 
paragraph is intended to affect the provisions of 
Article 25 of this 


The Mexican Consuls and the representatives of 


A vreement. 
the Secretary of Labor shall exercise vigilance to 
insure that the wage rate paid to the Mexican 


worker is not less than the prevailing wage rate 


for similar work in the area of employment and 
that wages are paid to the Mexican workers in 
accordance with sue h rate or W th any increase 
in such rate which may become effective in the area 
curing the period of employment, but not below 
the minimum rate specified in the work contract. 
Tncreases in prevail ng wage rates shall be put into 
effect immediately by the employer and shall not 
be contingent upon a formal request 
the Mexican worker, the Consul of Mexico, or the 


representative of the Secretary of Labor. De 


to do so by 


clines in prevailing wage rates shall be recognized 
and accepted by the Mexican worker, provided 
they do not fall below the rates specified in the 
work contract. 

The Secretary of Labor shall periodically fur 
nish the appropriate Mexican Consuls and Con 


ils General information with respect to the 


prevailing wa 


dictions. The 


re rates in their respective juri 
Secretary of shall also 


furnish to the representative of the Mexican Gov- 


Labor 
ernment in Washington like information with 
respect to all areas in which Mexican workers are 
employed. 

Any complaints concerning the failure to pay 
the prevailing wage rate shall be resolved by 
application of the procedure described in Article 
30 of this Agreeme nt. 

The pay period for the Mexican worker shall 
be established at intervals no less frequent than 
those established for the employers’ domestic 


workers; provided that, in no event shall the 





te 
id 


in 
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worker be paid less frequently than bi-weekly; 
provided further, that the employer may defer 
the payment of not to exceed a total of 4 days’ 
earnings of such Mexican worker from one pay 
period to the next until the final payment of wages 
is made to him, at which time payment shall be 
be made of all sums due to the Mexican worker. 


Jornt INTERPRETATIONS aND AMENDMENT OF Marcn 1954 


The wage rates paid to the Mexican worker may not be 
less than the prevailing wages for domestic laborers per- 
forming the same activity in the same area of employment 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor. The Secretary 
of Labor will give special attention, in conformity with 
Article 15 of the Agreement, to the fact that there shall 
not be issued certifications which specify a wage rate 
which, in his opinion, has been adversely influenced by the 
presence of illegal workers in the area of employment. 
-The prevailing wage rates shall be communicated to the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations as the Secretary of Labor 
determines them but not less than once a month 

In each of the migratory stations of Mexico and in each 
of the reception centers of the United States there shall be 
fixed, in prominent places, bulletins in which are specified 
the prevailing wage rates for each type of employment in 
each area of employment in which Mexican workers from 
the respective migratory stations and reception centers will 
be employed in order that these wage rates may be known 
in advance by the Mexican workers who, in any event, 
may discuss them with the employers and accept or 
reject them 

If the Secretary of Foreign Relations believes that the 
determination of the Secretary of Labor, with respect to 
a specific wage rate for a specific area, is incorrect, he will 
inform the Secretary of Labor of his views in the matter, 





furnishing the Secretary of Labor the information upon 
which he buses his conclusion so that, in case the Secretary 
of Labor concurs In this conclusion, he may use the powers 
granted him by Article 15 of the Agreement to withhold 
certifications which include such wage rates 

In case the Secretary of Labor, after reviewing the in 
formation furnished him by the Secretary of Foreign Rela 
tions, does not find that prior determination is i ‘ ite 
a joint investigation will be undertaken by the appropriate 
representatives of the two Governments, if r 





the Secretary of Foreign Relations, in order that the Secre 
tary of Labor may determine whether it is appropriate 
to make a new determination of the preva K ge te 
The contracting of workers will not be interrupted mean 
while but the Government of Mexico may inform the work 
ers at the migratory stations that a joint investigation 
will be made with respect to the wage rates in question 
If, as a result of the joint investigation the investig 
cannot reach an agreement as to the information to be 
submitted to the Secretary of Labor, the Government of 





Mexico may request the Secretary of Labor to cons 
any information it desires to present concerning the 


prevailing wages 
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Article 16 
GUARANTEE OF WORK 


Except as otherwise provided in this Agree- 
ment, or in the work contract, the employer shall 
guarantee the Mexican workers the opportunity to 
work for at least three-fourths of the workdays 
of the total period during which the work contract 
and all extensions thereof are in effect, beginning 
on the day after such worker's arrival at the place 
of employment and ending on the expiration date 
specified in the work contract or its extensions, if 
any. 

Article 17 


TRANSPORTATION BETWEEN RECEP- 
TION CENTER AND PLACE OF EM- 
PLOYMENT 


Subject to the provisions of Article 32 of this 
Agreement, the employer shall, at his expense, 
provide the Mexican worker transportation and 
subsistence from the reception center at which he 
contracts such worker to the place of employment. 
expense, either 
bsistence or pay for 


The employer shall also, at hi 
provide transportation and si 





the cost of transporting such Mexican worker 
from the place of employment to the reception 
center. This obligation shall apply whether the 
Mexican worker returns to Mexico either upon 
the expiration of the work contract or any time 
prior thereto. The empl yel shall not, however, 
be required to reimburse any Mexican worker for 
such return transportation and subsistence if the 
Mexican worker returns to the reception center 
or to Mexico at his own expense without affording 
the employer a reasonable opportunity to provide 
or pay for such transportation and subsistence. 
If such Mexican worker, within 3 days after leav- 
ing his place of employment, reports to the Mexi- 
can Consul or the nearest reception center the 
Mexican Consul and the representative of the 
Secretary of Labor shall conduct a joint investi- 
gation pursuant to Article 30 of the Agreement 
to determine whether the Mexican worker was 
justified in abandoning his employment without 
giving the employer a reasonable opportunity to 
provide or pay for such return transportation. 
If it is jointly determined that the Mexican worker 
was so justified, the employer shall be liable for 


the Mexican worker’s return transportation and 
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subsistence from the place of employment to the 
appropriate reception center, 

Jornt INTERPRETATIONS AND AMENDMENT 
1954-APRIL 


(Marcu 1955) 


When 
unjustified 


not his for 


may be jointly decided in accordance 


worker does contract 


cause, as 


a complete 
with Article 30, the employer shall not be obligated, under 
Article 17 of the Agreement to provide return transpor- 
tation and subsistence to the worker or to pay the cost 
thereof, except in proportion to the services rendered. 

-that a 
worker who terminates the contract in its third week for 
unjustified (when the contract is for 6 weeks) shall 


Consequently, it is understood—for example 
cause 
have the right to be paid by the employer for the cost of 
half of the 


place of employment and the reception center 


the transportation and subsistence between 


The employer may not make deductions from the worker 
to cover the cost of return transportation and subsistence 
the worker's portion thereof. It 
insofar as possible, against the 
to the but 
order to facilitate the carrying out of this provision, 


or is understood that 


payments will be made 


amounts owed by the employer worker ; in 


employer is authorized, in conformity with the last para- 





graph of Article 15, to postpone from one payment to that 
following not total of 4 
It is further under- 
Article 1, 


means 8 hours in each « 


immediately to exceed a days’ 
earnings, of the wages of the worker. 
stood that 
of the 


day, except in those days mentioned in the same paragraph. 


“work day as defined by paragraph 


(j) Agreement ilendar 


Article 18 


MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS AND 
STATEMENTS OF WORK AND EARN- 
INGS BY EMPLOYER 


Each employer shall keep accurate and ade- 
quate records in regard to the earnings and hours 
of employment of the Mexican worker in his em- 
ploy. Such records shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, information showing the number 
of hours worked each day, the rate of pay, the 
amount of work performed each day when piece- 
work is performed and the periods for which the 
The 
employer shall make such records available at any 


worker is entitled to receive subsistence. 
reasonable time for inspection by the representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Labor, or by the repre- 
sentative of the Mexican Consulate when accom 
panied by the representatives of the Secret ry of 
Labor. 

The employer shall with respect to each pay 
period furnish in writing in both Spanish and 
English, to the Mexican worker at the time the 
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Mexican worker is paid for such pay period, such 
information regarding his earnings as may be 
Such infor- 


mation shall include, but shall not be limited to, 


required by the Secretary of Labor. 


the total earnings for the pay period, the rate 
of pay, hours worked, days for which subsistence 


all de lu tlor 


The employer shall also keep such additional 


was paid and an itemization of 


records as may be required by the Secretary of 
Labor. 
Article 19 
OCCUPATIONAL INJURIES 
DISEASES 


AND 


he Mex 


l 
1 worker, the guarantees 


The employer shall provide for t an 


worker, at no cost to suc] 
with respect to medical care and compensation 
for personal injury and disease provided in Arti- 


cle 3 of the work contract. 





Arti 


NOTIFICATION OF ILLNESS, DEATH OR 
ABANDONMENT OF WORK 


The employer shall promptly notify the repre- 
he United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of J 
the appropriate Mexican Consul of all cases 


sentative of the Secretary of Labor, t 


istice, and 
of 
death of Mexican workers, whether from natural 
causes or accidental, and all cases of abandonment 
by Mexican workers of their The 


employer shall also promptly notify the represent- 


work contract 
ative of the Secretary of Labor and the appro- 
priate Mexican Consul of all cases of serious 
illnesses or serious accidents, 


Article 21 
REPRESENTATIVES OF MEXICAN 
WORKERS 


The Mexican workers shall enjoy the right to 


ho 


elect their own representatives w shall be rec- 
ognized by the employer as spokesmen for the 
Mexican workers for the purpose of maintaining 
the work contract between the Mexican workers 
and the employer, provided that this Article 
shall not affect the right of the Mexican worker 
individually to contact his employer, the Mexican 
Consul, or the representative of the Secretary of 


— ae eo 
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Labor with respect to his employment under this 
work contract. 


Jornt INTERPRETATION oF AvuGusT 1954 


This Article is designed to assure that Mexican work- 
ers are permitted to elect, by a majority vote, a repre- 
sentative for the sole purpose of presenting to their em- 
ployers only those complaints arising out of the failure 
of the employer to comply with the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment of 1951, as amended, or the work contract 

The elected representatives may be an individual or 
individuals from the workers’ own numbers, or from any 
legitimate and bona fide labor organization and the em- 
ployer must recognize such representatives as spokesmen 
for the workers. This interpretation does not in any way 
deprive the worker of the right to be represented in any 
case by a Mexican Consul. 

A worker may personally or through the elected rep 
resentative present his claim to the employer and the 
employer is, urder Article 21, required to deal with either 
the worker individually or the elected representatives on 
complaints arising out of the work contract. 

If, however, an individual worker desires to have his 
complaint presented by a personal representative other 
than one elected by the majority of the workers pur- 
suant to Article 21, the employer is required to recognize 
such representative only to the extent that such recogni- 
tion is required by Federal or State Law. 


Article 22 


STRIKES OR LOCKOUT 





No Mexican worker shall be used to fill any job 
which the Secretary of Labor finds is vacant be- 
cause the occupant is out on strike or locked out 
in the course of a labor dispute. 

In the event of a strike or lockout on the farm 
or in the establishment in which Mexican workers 
are employed which seriously affects the opera- 
tions in which they are engaged, the Secretary of 
Labor shall make special efforts to transfer such 
workers to other agricultural employment and 
give them preference over all other Mexican work- 
ers. If no transfer can be arranged, the Secretary 
of Labor shall, without regard to Article 30, with- 
draw the certification covering them, in which 
event their respective work contracts shall be 
terminated. The employer’s obligation under Ar- 
ticle 10 of the work contract shall apply only for 
the period beginning with the day after the Mex- 
ican workers’ arrival at the place of employment 
and ending with the date the work contract is 
terminated under this Article. 
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Article 23 
OFFICIAL INSPECTIONS 


The employer shall permit the representative of 
the Secretary of Labor, and officials of the United 
States Department of Justice access to the place 
of employment of Mexican workers when neces- 
sary for these officials to carry out their respon- 
sibilities under this Agreement and under the 
immigration laws of the United States. 

The appropriate Mexican Consul, when exercis- 
ing his rights under the Consular Convention be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
United Mexican States formalized by the two 
Governments on August 12, 1942, shall be given 
access to the place of employment of the Mexican 
worker. It is intended that the visits of Mexican 
Consuls under this Article be coordinated with the 
appropriate representatives of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The refusal of any employer to permit these 
officials access to the place of employment shall 
constitute a violation of this Agreement and the 
Secretary of Labor may revoke the certifications 
issued under Article 10, and the United States De- 
partment of Justice may withdraw the authority 
under which the employer was permitted to con- 
tract the Mexican workers. The Mexican workers 
shall be transferred to another employer if such 
transfer can be arranged. Such transfer shall 
be subject to the provisions of Article 27 of this 
The violating employer shall be 
liable for all of the conditions of the work con- 
tract including the three-fourths guarantee begin- 
ning with the day after the arrival of the Mexican 
worker at his place of employment and terminat- 


Agreement. 


ing with the expiration date specified in the work 
contract. 
Article 24 


TERMINATION OF WORK CONTRACT 
PRIOR TO EXPIRATION DATE 


Except as otherwise provided in this Agreement 
and in the work contract, a work contract may be 
terminated prior to its expiration date only after 
the provisions of Article 30 have been complied 
with, or by mutual agreement between the em- 
ployer and the Mexican worker with the approval 
of the Mexican Consul and the representatives 


of the Secretary of Labor. When the work con- 
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tract is terminated by mutual agreement the three- 
fourths guarantee provided in Article 16 of this 
Agreement shall be applicable beginning with the 
day following the arrival of the Mexican worker 
at the place of employment and ending with the 
date the contract is terminated, and the employer 
shall pay to the Mexican worker all other amounts 
due under this Agreement and the work contract. 
The employer further shall immediately notify 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor of 
each such termination of the work contract. 


Article 25 


TERMINATION FOR REASONS BEYOND 
EMPLOYER'S CONTROL 


If before the expiration date specified in the 
work contract the services of the Mexican worker 
are no longer required for reasons beyond the 
control of the employer, the employer shall so no- 
tify in writing the Mexican worker and the appro- 
priate representative of the Secretary of Labor. 
The representative of the Secretary of Labor shall 
cause an investigation to be made and if he finds 
that the services of the Mexican worker are no 
longer required for reasons beyond the control 
of the employer, the Mexican Consul shall be so 
notified. If the Mexican Consul is not satisfied 
with the finding, he shall immediately so inform 
the Secretary of Labor and arrange for a joint in- 
vestigation and determination. The joint investi- 
gation shall be directed solely at determining 
whether the services of the Mexican worker are no 
longer required for reasons beyond the control of 
theemployer. If this fact is jointly determined by 
the Mexican Consul and the representative of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Labor may 
endeavor, subject to the provisions of Article 27 of 
this Agreement, to transfer the Mexican worker to 
other agricultural employment for which domestic 
workers cannot reasonably be obtained. If such 
transfer is not effected, the Secretary of Labor 
shall, after notification to the Mexican Consul 
terminate the contract and the Mexican worker 
shall be returned to the reception center at the em- 
ployer’s expense. In the event that no joint de- 
termination can be reached by the Mexican Consul 
and the representative of the Secretary of Labor, 
the procedure provided in Article 30 of this Agree- 
ment shall be followed. 
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Whenever the work contract is terminated under 
the provisions of this Article, the employer shall 
be responsible for the three-fourths guarantee pro- 
vided for in Article 16 for the period beginning 
with the day following the Mexican worker’s ar- 
rival at the place of employment and ending with 
the date the contract is termintaed and the em- 
ployer shall pay to the Mexican worker all other 
The work 
contract will not be terminated prior to its expi- 
ration date due to the premature termination of 
agricultural work unless the employer can demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the representative of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Mexican Consul 
that he could not reasonably have anticipated the 
events which obviate the need for the Mexican 
worker’s services. 


amounts due under the work contract. 


Article 26 
EXTENSION OF CONTRACTS 


The work contract may be extended for addi- 
tional periods of time. Except as provided in 
Article 14 of this Agreement, no such extension 
shall be for a period of less than 6 weeks. No 
work contract nor any extension thereof shall re- 
main in effect beyond the expiration date of this 
Agreement; and no Mexican worker shall remain 
in the United States for 
year except under the following conditions: 


a period exceeding 1 


1. In no event shall a Mexican worker re- 
main in the United States for a period exceed- 
ing 18 months. 

2. The number of Mexican workers who have 
been in the United States for a period exceed- 
ing 1 year shall not exceed 10 percent of the 
total number of Mexican workers employed by 
an employer at any time. 

3. That all Mexican workers employed in the 
United States under this Agreement in excess 
of 1 year will be permitted, by mutual agree- 
ment with the employer and with the ap- 
proval of the Mexican Consul, to take a fur- 
lough of not less than 20 days, beginning on or 
before the date of expiration of their 1-year 
stay in the United States. The Mexican Con- 
sul will not approve a furlough during the last 
30 days of the contract unless a sound reason 
exists for such furlough. 
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4. The extension of the work contract shall 
be executed prior to the departure of the Mex- 
ican worker on such furlough, to be effective 
on the date specified in the extension. 

5. The employer in such cases shall upon the 
return of the Mexican worker from such fur- 
lough reimburse the Mexican worker for the 
cost of transportation and subsistence in con- 
nection with such furlough from the place of 
employment to the point of departure from the 
United States and return from the point of 
entry into the United States to the place of 
employment. 

6. All such extensions shall be entered into 
only with the consent of the Mexican worker, 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor 
and the appropriate Mexican Consul. 


Jornt INTERPRETATION OF AUGUST 1954 

Article 26 of tne Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
as amended, that the number of 
Mexican workers employed by each employer who may 
remain in the United States for a period over and above 
12 months but not to exceed 18 months, shall be not more 
than 10 percent of the greatest number of workers em- 
ployed by the same employer on any one day of the cal- 
endar year immediately preceding the calendar year in 
which the contracts of such workers who have completed 


is construed to mean 


12 months’ employment are extended. 
Article 27 
TRANSFER OF MEXICAN WORKERS 


a) A Mexican worker may be transferred from 
the area of employment specified in the certifica- 
tion to another area provided that: 

(1) The worker expresses his consent ; 

(2) There has been a prior certification of 
the Secretary of Labor; 

(3) The Mexican Consul having jurisdiction 
over the area from which the transfer is con- 
templated has been given notice of the intention 
to transfer; and 

(4) The Mexican Ministry for Foreign Rela- 
tions does not raise any objection pursuant to 
Article 8 of this Agreement within 10 days after 
notification as required by number (3) above. 
b) If the transfer of the Mexican worker in- 

volves a change of employer before the expiration 
of the work period specified in the contract, the 
following additional requirements shall be met: 
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(1) The Mexican worker has been employed 
for not less than 6 weeks or the work contract 
has been terminated in accordance with any 
applicable provision of this Agreement; 

(2) The new employer, who shall be an em- 
ployer who would be eligible to contract Mexi- 
can workers, shall enter into a work contract 
with the Mexican worker; 

(3) Except when a transfer results from a 
breach of contract, whenever a Mexican worker 
is transferred from one employer to another, 
prior to the expiration of the work period speci- 
fied in the work contract, the transferring em- 
ployer shall be responsible for the three-fourths 
guarantee provided for in Article 16 for the 
period beginning with the day following the 
Mexican worker’s arrival at the place of employ- 
ment and ending with the day the contract is 
terminated, and before the transfer he shall pay 
the Mexican worker all sums due him in accord- 
ance with the terms of this Agreement and the 
work contract. 

(4) The Mexican Ministry for Foreign Rela- 
tions does not raise any objections pursuant to 
Article 7 of this Agreement within 10 days after 
notification to the appropriate Mexican Consul. 
If such objection is made the transfer shall be 
subject to the provisions of Article 7 of this 
Agreement. 

When a worker is transferred from one place of 
employment to another and the transfer does not 
involve a change of employer, the three-fourths 
guarantee specified in Article 16 of the Agreement 
will be applied to the total period of employment 
with the same employer. 


Article 28 


VERIFICATION OF PAYMENT OF 
AMOUNTS DUE MEXICAN WORKERS 


The Mexican Consulate and the representatives 
of the Secretary of Labor will be given a reason- 
able opportunity to ascertain that the Mexican 
worker has been paid all amounts due him under 
the work contract or this Agreement before the 
worker is transferred pursuant to the provisions 
of Article 27 of this Agreement or is returned to 
the reception center upon expiration or termina- 
tion of the work contract. 
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Article 29 


LIMITATION ON SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS 


No negotiations shall be conducted with any 
employer for the settlement of any claim filed by a 
Mexican worker against such employer unless the 
appropriate Mexican Consul and the representa 
tive of the Secretary of Labor participate in such 
negotiations and approve the settlement of the 
claim. 

Article 30 


ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURE 


Compliance with this Agreement and the work 
contract shall be enforced in accordance with the 
following procedure: 


a) No employer or Mexican worker shall be 
held to have violated, or to be in violation of the 
terms of this Agreement or of the work contract 
except pursuant to the procedure provided for in 
this Article. 
or Mexican worker may make complaint to the 


Any employer or Mexican Consul 


Secretary of Labor as to violations of this Agree- 
ment of the work The Mexican 
worker may make such complaint either directly 
or through the appropriate Mexican Consul to the 
representative of the Secretary of Labor. An 
employer desiring to make a complaint shall make 
it to the representative of the Secretary of Labor. 

b) Whenever the representative of the Secre- 


or contract. 


tary of Labor, through inspections, by complaint 
or otherwise, receives information that either the 
Mexican worker or the employer has violated or is 
violating terms of this Agreement or of the work 
contract, he shall immediately make a preliminary 
investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the 
If the complaint 
is from a Mexican Consul or Mexican worker and 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor finds 


facts as to the alleged violation, 


from such preliminary investigation that no viola- 
tion has occurred, he shall report that fact to the 
Mexican Consul, who within 5 days may request a 
joint investigation as to the alleged violation. If 
the Mexican Consul makes such request, a joint in- 
vestigation and determination shall be made in 
accordance with the procedure hereinafter set 
forth. 

c) If the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor finds on preliminary investigation that a 
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violation has occurred or is occurring and the 
violation is of such nature that corrective meas- 
ures may be taken with respect thereto, he shall 
immediately bring the violation to the attention 
of the violating party and request that such cor- 
rective measures be taken immediately. Ifthe vio- 
lating party fails or refuses to comply with this 
request, the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor shall immediately advise the appropriate 
Mexican Consul. The Mexican Consul may ac- 
cept the findings of the representative of the 
Secretary of Labor or, at his option, may request 
that a joint investigation be made with respect 
If the Mexican Consul so 
requests, the representative of the Secretary of 


to the alleged violation. 


Labor shall promptly join him in making such in- 
If the Mexican Consul accepts the 


findings of the representative of the Secret iry of 


vestigation. 


Labor, or as a result of the joint investigation it is 
jointly determined that a violation exists, and 

(1) The violating party is an employer, the 
Secretary of Labor may, or on request of the Mex- 


ican Consul shall, subject to the right of appeal as 





hereinafter provided, terminate the work contract 
and the employer shall pay all of his obligations 
The three-fourths pro- 
vided in Article 16 of this Agreement, except as 


thereunder. guarantee 
otherwise stated in this Agreement, shall apply to 
the full duration of the contract, beginning with 
the day after the Mexican worker's arrival at the 
place of employ ment; or 

(2) The violating party is a Mexican worker, 
who refuses to take corrective action, the employer, 
subject to the right of appeal hereinafter pro- 
vided, may, within 5 days after such determina- 
tion is made, terminate the work contract and, 
without cost to the Mexican worker, return him 
to the appropriate reception center. Any such 


Mexican worker shall not be entitled to three- 
fourths guarantee for any portion of his work 
contract and shall not be eligible for recontracting 
or for future contracting. 

The Secretary of Labor, when his representative 
and the Mexican Consul jointly determine that 
the nature of the violation is such as to warrant 
such action, may deny the violating party the 
right to take corrective measures. 

d) All investigations and determinations by 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Mexican Consul, as s 


pee ified in this Article, 
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shall be completed not later than 10 days after re- 
ceipt by the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor of the complaint or other information as 
to the alleged violation. 

e) In any case in which the representative of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Mexican Consul 
cannot reach a joint determination with respect 
to an alleged violation of this Agreement or the 
work contract they shall immediately report such 
fact, together with all available evidence, to the 
regional representative of the Secretary of Labor 
and the appropriate Mexican Consul General, 
respectively, who shall refer the dispute without 
delay to the Secretary of Labor and the repre- 
sentative of the Mexican Government in Wash- 
ington, respectively, and these latter officials, shall 
promptly review the facts and render a final de 
termination thereon. 

f) If either of the affected parties is dissatis 
fied with the joint determination made by the rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of Labor and the Mex 
ican Consul, or by the findings of the representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Labor in case the Mexican 
Consul does not participate in a joint investiga- 
tion and determination as provided in paragraph 
b) of this Article, he may appeal from such de 
termination provided he gives written notice of 
his objections to the determination within 5 days 
after receipt thereof by him. In the case of an 
employer, such notice shall be given to the Secre- 
tary of Labor or his representative; in the case 
of a Mexican worker such notice shall be given to 
the Mexican Consul in whose jurisdiction he is 
employed. 

If such appeal is taken the notice of objections 
together with the evidence found and determina- 
tion made in accordance with paragraph b) of 
this Article shall be referred without delay to the 
Secretary of Labor and the representative of the 
Mexican Government in Washington and these 
officials shall promptly make a final joint deter- 
mination as to the alleged violation. 

g) During the course of any investigation and 
until the procedure provided for in this Article, 
including the review procedure provided for in 
f) has been exhausted, the status quo will be pre 
served insofar as practicable unless the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor and the Mexi- 
can Consul otherwise jointly agree. 
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h) Any employer or Mexican Consul or Mexi- 
can worker who desires to make a complaint under 
this Agreement or under the work contract shall 
follow the procedure established in this Article. 


JoInt INTERPRETATION OF AUGUST 1954 


To facilitate investigations and determinations made 
under Article 30 of the Agreement, it is understood that 
when a Mexican Consul or an employer is apprising the 
representative of the Secretary of Labor of a complaint 
on the basis of which a preliminary investigation will be 
made by the representative of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Mexican Consul or the employer, as the case may be, 
shall state the nature of the complaint in sufficient detail 
to enable the representative of the Secretary of Labor 
to know in what specific respects the Agreement or the 
work contract is alleged to have been violated by either 


one. If the Mexican Consul disagrees with the conclu- 
sions reached by the representatives of the Secretary 


of Labor on the basis of the preliminary investigation and 
requests a joint investigation, the Mexican Consul shall 
specify the basis of his disagreement 

The an employer to 
appeal from the joint determination of the representative 


agreement at present permits 
of the Secretary of Labor and the Mexican Consul and 
requires maintenance of the status quo insofar as pos- 
sible during the pendency of the appeal. In order to 
afford all protection to the Mexican worker, it is 
agreed that whenever the representative of the Secretary 
of Labor and the Mexican Consul jointly determine that 
to maintain the status quo would 


dune 


uperil the health or 
life of a worker they may terminate the work contract 
The provision in Article 30 e) for forwarding com- 
pliance cases “together with all available evidence” to 
Washington for a joint determination by the represen- 
tative of the Mexican Government and the Secretary of 
Labor because of the inability of the Mexican Consul and 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor to reach a 
joint that 
both the employer and the Mexican worker be afforded an 


opportunity to 


determination in such case, contemplates 


l 


present such additic and 


evidence as they desire to be considered in connection 
with the review 


nal arguments 





made at Washington 
The same day that the case is referred to Washington, 





the employer sha!l be advised by the regional represen- 


tative of the Secretary of Labor and the worker by the 


appropriate Mexican Consul General of the action taken 
with respect to the case 

The worker and the employer may, within 5 days of 
such notification, submit such aditi il arguments and 





evidence to Washington for consideration in connection 
with the final determination to be made in the case. 

No appeal is permitted as a matter of right from the 
joint determination made at Washington 


Jornt INTERPRETATION OF JuLY 1956 


The procedure provided in Article 7 for joint deter- 
minations by of Mexican Govern- 
ment and of the Secreary of Labor as to whether an em 


representatives the 
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ployer should be ineligible to employ Mexican workers is 
not to be used as a substitute for the procedure provided 
in Article 30 to determine whether a worker or an em 
ployer has failed to comply with his work contract or the 
Migrant Labor Agreement Action may be instituted to 


declare an employer ineligible on the grounds that | ha 





failed to comply with the Migrant Labor Agreement or 
the v 


pursuant to the procedures of 





contract only after he | been jointiy found, 


30, to have so failed 





to comply 

Proceedings may, however, be instituted under Article 
7 to declare an employer ineligible for reasons other than 
his failure to nply with the Migrant Labor Agreement 


ract, without having first proceeded under 








or the work cou 


Article 30. 


Jornt INTERPRETATION OF JuLY 1957 


The provision of paragraph d) of Article 30 was not in 
tended to preclude the completin 





joint inv 











and determinations by the rey 1 ves the two 
Governments after the 10-day period specified the n 
The validity of any such investigation and determination 
r eted after the expiration of the 10-day period was 
r nt« to be fected | e fa re of the repre 

s etwoG ernments to adhere to that time 
limitatior Further it was not intended that an em] er 


be relieved of any liability or obligation that he may have 
to a Mexican worker or to the United States Government 
because of the faiiure of the representatives of the two 


joint investigation and 


Article 31 


DEPARTURE TITROUGIL RECEPTION 


CENTERS 


Except as may otherwise be required by the laws 
y Mexican 


ing the United States under conditions other than 


of the United States, ar worker leav 
those provided for in this Agreement or the work 
contract shall be returned to Mexico by the De 


partment of Justice through a reception center. 


GUARANTEES BY UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

Phe Government of the United States cuaran- 
tees the performance by employers of the provi- 
sions of this Agreement and work contract relat 
ing to the payment of wages and the furnishing of 
transportation. The employer shall agree that 
the Secretary of Labor’s determinations as to the 
employer's indebtedness for wages and transpor 


i 
tation costs shall be final and bi ding upon him 
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The Government of the United States shall, with 
respect to any su ‘h amounts found to be due from 
a defaulting employer, pay to the Mexican 
worker the amounts determined to be due him 
within 20 days after the final determination has 
been made as to the employer's idebtedness, or as 


promptly as possible thereafter 
Article 33 


CONSULAR AUTIIORITY TO REPRESENT 
THE WORKERS 


Article LX of the Consular Convention between 
the United States of America and the United 
formalized by the two Govern 
hall apply to Mexican 


workers with respect to all rights established 





ippropriate Con il of Mexico is authorized 
to receive payment for any sums due a Mexican 
avorker whose address in the United States can- 
not be ascertained and to issue receipts nthe name 
of the Mexican worker. For thi purpose, the 


employer shall use cashiers’ checks p iyable to the 


Secretary of the Foreign Ministry of Mexico. 


The employer and the United States Government 





shall be relieved of respor ility for the claim 
covered by such payment as soon as the che k is 
delivered to the Mexican Co ul 
| ri ION oF A 1954 
Art is ¢ > ied ‘ t s le a 
M ker ! ‘ ( l t ed 
whether s int ere earned | r or ¢ ent 
May 19, 1952 ill be |] 1 to the ite Mex n 
1 mone 
may 
nf I 
nes 
Et r M os gn Rela f 
Me I ! l f r l 
r met eta At 
Me ker Rela 
Exteriores de 
Mexico 
The check shall be drawn as indicated in favor of both 
names 
Ur ed checks previously issued e other form 
b f retu d y the Me G e re 
drawt ince W th ert 





er 
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The employer and the United States Government are 
relieved of all responsibility for the claims covered by 
such payment as soon as the check is delivered to the 
Mexican Consul. 


Article 34 
EXEMPTION FROM MILITARY SERVICE 


Mexican workers who enter the United States 
of America under the terms of this Agreement 
shall not be required to register for military serv- 
ice in that country and they shall not be accepted 
for military service. Form I-100, issued to each 
Mexican worker by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, shall constitute the proper identi 
fication to the loca] Selective Service Boards for 
exemption of such Mexican workers from regis- 
tration and from military service. 


Article 35 
PROTECTION OF RIGHTS UNDER 
UNITED STATES LAW 
The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica agrees to exercise special vigilance and its 
moral influence with State and local authorities, 
to the end that Mexican workers may enjoy im- 
partially and expeditiously the rights which the 
laws of the United States grant to them. 


Article 36 
EXCLUSION OF INTERMEDIARIES 


In no case shall private employment or labor 
contracting agencies operating for profit be per- 
mitted to participate in the contracting of Mex- 
ican workers. 

Article 37 


JOINT INTERPRETATIONS 


The two Governments will issue joint interpre- 
tations of the Agreement and the work contract 
whenever they deem it necessary and such inter- 
pretations shall be binding on the representatives 
of both Governments, the Mexican worker and 
the employer. 

Article 38 


GOVERNMENT ACTION TO SUPPRESS 
ILLEGAL ENTRY 


Both Governments acknowledge that the illegal 


traffic or the illegal entry of Mexican nationals 
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an element which impedes the effective function 


ing of this Agreement. Accordingly, they agree 


to enforce to the fullest extent the provision of 
their respective applicable laws and to take all 
possible additional measures for the elimination 
of such illegal traffic 


national boundary. 


and entry across the inter- 


Article 39 


TIME LIMITATIONS FOR FILING 
CLAIMS 
a) The United States Government shall be re- 
lieved of liability as guarantor under the provi- 
sions of Article 32 of this Agreeme! 


t for any sum 


due a Mexican worker under this Agreement and 
the work contract unless I claim therefor 
is filed with the Secretary of Labor hin 2 years 
from the date of termination of the \ ntract. 





b) The employer shall be relieved of liability 
for any 
worker under this 


} ’ ‘ ] 
ob] gation wunatsoever due a 


Mexican 
Agreement nd the work con- 
filed with 
the employer within the time provided in the 


State statute of limit 


tract unless written claim therefor 


ition for filing of such claims 
in the State in which the Mexican worker was 
employed at the time the obligation 
en a Mexican worker 


is transferred to another employer 


1rose, 
Prov ided, however, th it 1 
pursuant to 


this Agreement, the limitation period specified in 


paragraph a) of this Article shall begin on the 
date of termination of the work contract with the 
last such employer to whom the worker is so trans- 


ferred. 


TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


All work contracts and all extensions thereof 
entered into after June > 1952, ill be gov 
erned by this Agreement, as mended 

Article 41 


TITLE AND DURATION OF AGREEMENT 


This Agreement shall be is the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, and shall 
remain in effect. for a pel d not to exceed June 
30, 1959, unless sooner terminated by not less than 
30 days’ notice in writ r by either of the High 
Contracting Partie the ‘ 
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STANDARD WORK CONTRACT, AS AME! 


Article 1 
INCORPORATION BY REFERENCE 


This work contract is subject to the provisions 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
amended, and the provisions of that Agreement 
are specifically incorporated herein by reference. 
Whenever the term “Agreement” is used in the 
work contract it shall mean the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended. 


Article 2 
LODGING 


The employer agrees to furnish the Mexican 
worker, upon the Mexican worker’s arrival at the 
place of employment and throughout his entire pe- 
riod of employment, without cost to such Mexican 
worker, hygienic lodgings, adequate to the climatic 
conditions of the area of employment and not in- 
ferior to those of the average type which are gen- 
erally furnished to domestic agricultural workers 
in such area. Such lodgings shall include blankets 
when necessary, and beds or cots, and mattresses 
when necessary. Mexican workers may not be 
assigned to any lodging quarters in such numbers 
as will result in overcrowding of the premises. 
Sanitary facilities to accommodate them shall also 
be furnished by the employer. The employer fur- 
ther agrees to comply with such housing standards 
1s may be prescribed jointly by the United States 
and Mexico 

Where it is jointly determined under the pro- 
visions of Article 30 of the Agreement that the em- 
ployer has wilfully failed to furnish adequate 
lodgings as required by the provisions of this 
Article and the Secretary of Labor terminates the 
work contract, the employer will, except as other- 
wise provided in the Agreement or this work con- 
tract, be required to pay all his obligations under 
this contract and the three-fourths guarantee pro- 
vided in Article 10 of this work contract begin- 
ning with the day after arrival at the place of em 
ployment and ending with the termination date 
specified in this work contract. 
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{DED 
Article 3 
INSURANCE 


a. Occupational Risks.——The employer shall 
provide for the Mexican worker, at no cost to 
such worker, the same guarantees with respect 
to medical care and compensation for personal in- 
jury and disease as defined in Article 1 of the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, 
as may be provided in like cases for domestic agri- 
cultural workers under the applicable State law 
for the State in which such worker is employed 
when such personal injury or disease is contracted. 

In the absence of applicable State law, the em- 
ployer shall either obtain an insurance policy with 
# company satisfactory to the Mexican Govern- 
ment or furnish to the Mexican Government an in- 
t of benefits, 


including medical, surgical and other 


demnity bond to secure the payme 
necessary 
care and treatment provided for in this Article. 





If the employer can establish sufficient financial 
responsibility for the payment of benefits to the 
satisfaction of the Mexican Government, he may 
assume such obligations himself as self insurer and 
without such bond. Any bond furnished under 
the provisions of this Article shall be obtained 





from a surety company recog l by the United 


States Treasury as author 





ment obligations. Benefits for the Mexican work- 





er shall, under such insuring arrangements, be no 

less favorable than the following schedule: 
TABI E Dollars 
Death__. : one 1, 000 
Permanent and total disability 1, 000 

Loss of. 

Both hands 1, 000 
Both feet 1, 000 
Sight of both eyes _. 1,000 
One hand and one 1, 000 
One hand and sight of e eye 1, 000 
One foot and sight of one ey 1, 000 
One hand or one foot 500 
Sight of one eye 500 
Total loss of a digit 50 
Partial loss of a digi 25 
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Cases not covered by the above schedule shall be 
resolved between the Mexican worker, with the 
advice of the appropriate Mexican Consul, and 
the employer in a spirit of equity and justice or 
by judicial decision. 

The employer further agrees to pay for all ex 
for hospital, medicines, medical and surgi- 
cal attention, and other similar services necessi- 
tated by personal injury or disease. If the Mexi- 
can worker is physically unable to work 
result of personal injury or disease as defined in 
Article 1 of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as amends d, and is not hospitalized, he 


penses 


as a 


shall receive subsistence for each day that he is 
unable to perform work for a maximum of 6 weeks, 
provided that for each day that a claim for sub- 

tence is made under this paragraph the worker 
shall be required to furnish the employer a phy 
cian’s certificate of his inability to perform 
on that day 


the Mexican worker who sustains personal in- 


work 


not covered by applicable State law, 


jury or disease shall notify the employer thereof 
personally or through a representative, orally or 
iting, within 30 days after the personal 


In writin 


injury or disease has manifested itself or before 


} 


the worker’s return to Mexico, whichever is the 
sooner. 

Failure to give such notice shall relieve the em- 
ployer of liability for non-statutory benefits herein 
Such notice shall not be required in 
cases in which the employer has knowledge of the 


provided. 


occurrence of such injury or disease. 
It shall be the r bility and duty of the 
employer to notify his Mexican workers of the 


pon 


time limitation within which such notice must be 
given to the employer as herein provided, or as 
provided for by applicable State law. Failure 
of the employer to so notify the Mexican worker 
either before or after occurrence of such pers¢ nal 
injury or disease shall constitute a waiver of any 
and the 


employer agrees not to raise objection to lack of 


notice requirement under this contract 
timely notice of personal injury or disease re 
quired under any applicable State law. 

b. Life and Non Occupational Insurance.—As 
seon as the Government of Mexico specifies the 
extent of coverage for life and non-occupational 
insurance which it desires for Mexican workers 


the employer shall obtain such insurance, the cost 


L 


) 
<2) 
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of which is to be paid for t y deductions from the 
Mexican worker’s wages. 

If the Mexican 
a plan under which it will, through an authorized 


hould 


Government institute 
Mexican organization, assume the full responsi- 
bility for providing life and non-occupational in- 
surance to Mexican workers the employer shall 
instead of obtaining the insurance as specified in 
the previous paragraph deduct from the worker's 
wages the amount specified by the Mexican Gov 
ernment directly or through the authorized organ- 
ization and remit such deductions to the author 
ized Mexican authority. The employer shall, in 


of 


1 non-occupational 


no case, be required to pay any part of the cost 
the premi for life 


insurance 





ums an 


The Mexican Government reserves the right to 





study and to institute a plan for non-occupational 
insurance for injuries and illnesses for Mexican 
workers under which an authorized Mexican or- 
the 
deductions which shall be made by the employer 


ganization will assume charge of receiving 
from the workers’ wages and assume full respon 
sibility for the payment of all expenses for non 
occupational injuries and illnesses. This plan 
shall conform to the applicable requirements of 
the insurance laws of the various States in which 
it will be instituted; and shall provide life in- 
urance and sufficient coverage and adequate ar- 
rangements to assure that workers suffering non 
occupational injuries and illnesses will have avail 
able promptly necessary medical, surgical and hos 
pit En 
the deductions in accordance with paragraph g) 
of Article 6 of the work contract from the workers’ 


il care, ployers shall be required to make 


wages in the amounts specified by the Mexican 
Government under this plan and to remit such 
deductions to the authorized Mexican authority. 

If the arrangement made under the plan in- 
stituted by the Mexican Government proves in 
adequate to provide such care or to pay the ex- 
penses incurred incident thereto, the Secretary 
of Labor will consult with the appropriate officials 
of the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations in 
order to effect the necessary improvement to make 
such plan function adequately in the area in which 


it has failed to do so. If such improvement i 


not made, the two Governments will study and 
put into effect opportunely, by common consent, 
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a) The employer shall apply the proportionate 
part of the deductions that may be necessary to 
obtain insurance covering the expenses of hospital- 
ization and surgical care; or 

b) The employer shall use the authorized de- 
duction to obtain life and non-ocupational insur- 
ance for injuries and illnesses in accordance with 
the specifications set forth in the ante-penultimate 
paragraph of this Article. 

It is agreed that questions which the Secretary 
of Labor may raise regarding the inadequacy of 
the plan in question, will relate only to hospitaliza 
tion and medical and surgical non-occupational 
injuries and illnesses, and in no case to the cash 
indemnities that the Mexican organization may 
have undertaken. 

Embalming, funeral and other related ex 
penses, including the transportation of the body 
to the place of burial, will be a first charge, up to 
the amount of 350 dollars, against the life insur 
ance of the worker. 

Until the plan referred to in paragraph one of 
this Article is made known to the Government of 
the United States, all employers shall be required 
to obtain at the worker’s expense life and non- 
occupational insurance for injuries and illnesses 
for such coverage as may be specified by the Sec 
retary of Foreign Relations. Standard form poli- 
cies for the various areas of employment will be 
furnished by the Secretary of Foreign Relations 
to the Secretary of Labor. Such insurance m Ly be 
obtained from any responsible and properly li 
censed insurance company which will furnish such 
insurance at competitive rates for the area of 
employment. 

Until such standard form policies are furnished 
by the Secretary of Foreign Relations, the em- 
ployer shall not be required to obtain life and 
non-occupational insurance for Mexican workers. 

Should the employer fail to obtain life and non 
occupational insurance for injuries and illnesses 
in accordance with the requirements of this Arti 
cle, his case will be dealt with in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 7 of the Agreement The 
employer shall in no case be required to pay any 
part of the cost of the premium for any life and 
non-occupational insurance for injuries and ill 
nesses. 

No plan will be put into effect which might be 
drawn up by the Mexican Government or the 
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organization designated by it, except by common 
agreement thereto of the two Governments. In the 
absence of a plan thus set up, the existing status 


will continue in effect. 


JOINT INTERPRETATION OF AUGUST 1954 


Article 3 of the Standard Work Contra as amended, 
does not require an employer to provide coverage for Mexi- 


can workers under a state workmen's compensation law 


where the state workmen’s compensation law does not 
require or prohibits coverage of agricultural workers 
under that law. In the absence of cove nder state 
workmen's compensation law, however, an employer as 


a condition to contracting, extending contracts of, or re 


contracting Mexican workers s re red to obtain an 
insurance pol taining i € hedule 


of benefits specified in Article 


While an employer is not required unde Article 3 to 
obtain insurance policies containing benefits greater than 
those specified in that Article, the liability of the em- 
ployer is not by virtue of Article 3 limited to the schedule 





of benefits contained therein 
ions of Article 
ages for per 


A worker may, consistent with the provi 
3, assert his common law right to seek i 
sonal injuries or diseases in excess of the amour 


its guaran 


teed in said Article 
Article 4 
PAYMENT OF WAGES 


The employer shall pay the Mexican worker 
not less than the prevailing wage rate paid to 
domestic workers for similar work at the time 
inner paid 
within the area of employment, or at the rate 


the work is performed and in the 


specified in the work contract, whichever is higher 
The determination of the prevailing wage rate 
shall be made by the Secretary of Labor. 

Where higher wages are paid for specialized 
tasks such as the operation of vehicles or ma 


chinery, the Mexican worker shall be paid such 


wages while assigned to such tasks. 

In no case shall the Secret ry of Labor make a 
certification on the basis of any job order which 
spec ifies a wage rate found by the Secretary of 
Labor to be insufficient to cover the Mexican 
worker’s normal living needs. In cases where 
the condition of a crop makes it impossib 


Mexican worker working with normal di 





and application to earn enough at the prevailing 
I 


wage rate to cover his not 1 lin r needs, even 


s, the Secretary of Labor 





though working full tim 





shall conduct an investigation, and where re 
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quested by the Mexican Consul a joint investiga 
tion shall be conducted in accordance with Arti 
cle 30 of the Agreement to determine the proper 
to the siti If no 


satisfactory adjustment in the wage rate can be 





steps necessary reme ion. 





agreed upon with the employer, the Sec retary « f 
Labor shall, if possible, arrange for a transfer of 
the Mexican workers to other agricultural em 
ployment. If transfer can be effected 
within 6 day , the Se retary of Labor shall ter 


minate the work contract and the employer shall, 


no such in 


at his expense, return the worker to the reception 
center. Nothing in this paragraph is intended to 
affect the provisions of Article 25 of the Agree 
ment, 


Where the prevailing practice is to pay workers 





on a piece rate ba is, the Mexican worker shall be 
paid for the first 48 hours of employment in each 
type of work not less than a rate computed on the 
basis of $2 per 8-hour day, or his earnings at the 
applicable piece rate, whichever is the greater 
In no event, however, shall the Mexican worke1 
receive for any day during such a period on which 
he performs the number of hours of work offered 
him a total amount, including wages and any sul 
sistence which may be due him for such day, le 
than the applicable amount of subsistence spec 
fied in this work contract. After completion of 
the first 48-hour period of employment in work 
requiring reasonably similar skills, the Mexican 
worker shall thereafter be paid on a straight 
piece-rate basis. 

Whenever the Mexican worker is assigned to 
work in which the skill requirements are not 
reasonably similar to any previous work which 
he has performed for 48 hours or more, the 48- 
hour guarantee shall apply to the new work to 
which he has been assigned. 

The guarantee for the first 48 hours of employ 
ment provided for in this Article shall not apply 
either to extensions of the work contract or to a 
new work contract negotiated in connection with 
a transfer between employers except where the 
work in which the skill requirements are not rea 
sonably similar to any previous work which the 
Mexican worker has performed for 48 hours or 
more. 

The pay period for the Mexican worker shall be 
established at intervals no less frequent than those 
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workel 


established for the employer's domestic 


provided that in no event shall the worker be paid 


less frequently than biweekly; provided further, 





that the employer may defer the payment of not 
to exceed a total of 4d Ly s’ earnings of such Mexi 
can worker from one pay period to the next until 
the final payment of wages is made to him, at 
which time payment shall be made of all sums 
tot 


due he Mexican worker. 


For the purposes of this paragraph the term “4 


days’ earnings” means “4 days in which the worker 
worked at least 8 hours per day.” 

A Mexican worker who does not work on Sun 
for that day, it being 


understood that, in determining the 


day will receive no wage: 


wage scaie, 


the payment of the seventh day, established by 


Federal law in Mexico, has already been included, 
United States. Neither 


shall the Mexican worker be paid for New Years, 


as is customary in the 
July 4th, Labor Day, Thanksgiving or Christmas 
If a Mexi 


can worker, nevertheless, performs work on any 


unless he performs work on those days 


of the above mentioned days, he shall be paid for 
such work at not less than the prevailing wage 
rate paid for similar work performed in the area 
of employment. 

Any complaints concerning the failure to pay 
the prevailing wage rate shall be resolved by ap 
plicat on of the procedure described in Article 30 


of the A creement. 


JOINT INTREPRETATION OF A 'sT 1954 


Under the provisions of Article 4 of the Standard Work 


Contract, as amended, the Mexican worker is, during the 








first 48 hours of work, guaranteed wages at a minimum of 
$2.00 fi ny day on which he works 8 hour If during 
the first 48 hours of work, he works in excess of 8 hours in 





rdditic 


he is guaranteed compensation for such additional hours 


any one day, in n to the $2.00 minimum gnarantee 


computed at the same rate as the compensation for the 


first 8 hours in such work day 
of 8 hours per 


hours during 


All hours worked in exces 


day wiil be counted in computing the 4 


which the minimum guarantee of 


Art 


wages 
provided for in this 





> applies 
Article 5 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


The employer shall furnish the Mexican worker, 
without cost to such worker, all the tools, supplies 
or equipment required to perform the duties as- 
signed to him under this contract. 
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JornT INTERPRETATION OF AUGUST 1954 


So-called “twistems” (tying wires) used by Mexican 
workers in carrot-tying operations are supplies required 
to perform the duties assigned to them, within the mean- 
ing of this Article, and as such must be furnished to work- 
ers so employed without cost to them. 


Article 6 
DEDUCTIONS 


No deductions shall be made from the Mexican 
worker’s wages except as provided in this Article. 

The employer may make the following deduc- 
tions only: 

(a) Those provided by law; 

(3) Advances against wages; 

(c) Payment for articles of consumption pro- 
duced by the employer which may have been 
purchased voluntarily by the Mexican worker; 

(@) The value of meals supplied by the em- 
ployer, provided that the charge to the Mexican 
worker shall be at cost to the employer but in no 
event shall such cost exceed $1.75 per day for 
three meals; 

(e) Overpayment of wages; 

(7) Any loss to the employer due to the Mex- 
ican worker’s refusal or negligent failure to re- 
turn any property furnished to him by the em- 
ployer or due to such worker’s willful damage 
or destruction of such property; provided that 
in no case shall such loss exceed the reasonable 
value of such property at the time furnished to 
such worker less normal wear and tear and, in 
the case of damaged property, its reasonable 
value at the time furnished less normal wear 
and tear and less its reasonable value when re- 
turned to the employer; 

(g) For insurance premiums as required 
under Article 3 (4) of this work contract. 
The deductions under (0), (c), (e), and (/) in 

each pay period shall not exceed 10 percent of the 
total amount of wages earned in that pay period; 
provided, that the employer may deduct not in 
excess of 50 percent of the Mexican worker’s wages 
for any pay period for advances to the Mexican 
worker upon the Mexican worker’s arrival at the 
place of employment for food and necessary cloth- 
ing; provided further, that at the termination of 
the work contract, or if the Mexican worker aban- 
dons his contract, the employer may deduct from 
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such worker’s final wage payment any debts which 
may be due the employer under subparagraphs 
(5), (c), (d), (e), and (f) of this Article at the 


time the contract is abandoned or terminated. 


Jornt INTERPRETATION OF AvousT 1954 





There is no authority to ms 
the wages of Mexican workers ex 


deductions from 





as exp 
thorized by the provisions of this Article. 


essly au- 
Since this 
Article contains no express provisions for deductions 
from the wages of workers for the cost of any tools, sup- 
plies, or equipment required to perform 





he duties as- 
signed to them, deductions for “twistems tying wires) 
furnished for use in carrot-tying are prohibited, except in 


accordance with paragraph (f) thereof 
Article 7 
TRANSPORTATION 


Subject to the provisions of Article 17 of the 
Agreement, transportation of the Mexican worker, 
including up to 35 kilograms of personal articles, 
but not including furniture, from the reception 
center at which he was contracted to the place of 
employment and return to the reception center, as 
well as food, lodging and other necessary expenses 
en route, shall be paid by the employer. 

In the event, however, the worker fails to com- 
plete his contract for unjustified reasons as jointly 
determined in accordance with Article 30 of the 
Agreement, the employer shall not be obligated to 
provide return transportation and subsistence or 
to pay the cost thereof except in the same propor- 
tion to the total cost thereof that the period 
worked by the Mexican worker bears to the total 
period of the contract. 

The employer may, in such cases, apply from 
the wages deferred pursuant to Article 4 of this 
work contract, such amounts for the return trans- 
portation and subsistence as the worker may be 
obligated to pay. 

All transportation between the reception center 
and the place of employment shall be by common 
carrier or other adequate transportation facilities 
provided that such other transportation facilities, 
when used to transport Mexican workers, shall 
have sufficient and adequate fixed seats for the 
transportation of passengers and adequate protec- 
tion against inclement weather, meet the same 
safety requirements that are applicable to common 


carriers, and are covered by adequate insurance to 


oh 
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protect such workers in the event of injuries re- 
sulting from accidents en route. When Mexican 
workers are transported by rail, the employer shall 
not be required to provide first-class accommoda- 
tions. 

The failure of any employer to comply with the 
requirements of this Article and the Joint Operat- 
ing Instructions issued by the United States and 
Mexico in the furnishing of transportation to the 
Mexican worker shall constitute a violation of the 
work contract. 

Article 8 
WATER AND FUEL 


The employer shall furnish potable water to the 
Mexican worker without cost to him in sufficient 
amount to satisfy his needs and at a reasonable 
distance from the place at which he is performing 
his work and from the place of lodging assigned 
to him by the employer. When fuel for heating 
is necessary, the employer shall furnish sufficient 
fuel ready for use for the adequate heating of the 
Mexican worker’s quarters, without cost to such 
worker. 

Article 9 
LENGTH OF AGREEMENT 


The duration of this work contract shall be for 
the period of time indicated herein. In case the 
service of the Mexican worker is needed after the 
expiration of the contract he may with his con- 
sent be employed for a period of not more than 15 
days without being recontracted. At the termina- 
tion of this 15-day period, the worker with his 
consent, the consent of the Mexican Consul and 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor may 
be employed for an additional period not to exceed 
15 days without written extension of the contract. 
The work period under this work contract shall 
begin on the day following the Mexican worker's 
arrival at the place of employment in the United 
States. 

When an employer has no more work to offer 
after the expiration date of his contract or any 
formal extension thereof he shall return the Mexi 
can workers to a reception center within five days. 
If he does have additional work to offer, he shall 
return workers during the 15-day grace period 
above mentioned, within 5 days after his work has 
terminated, but in no event later than 15 days 
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after the expiration of the contract or any formal 
extension thereof. While waiting for return 
transportation, the Mexican worker shall be fur- 
nished subsistence at the expense of the employer 
if he is not afforded the opportunity to work, 
When for reasons beyond his control, the employer 
cannot comply with this provision, a joint finding 
of facts by the Mexican Consul and the represent- 
ative of the Secretary of Labor verifying the 
claim of the employer, may relieve him of a breach 
of this contract in these respects. 

The employer agrees to give the appropriate 
Mexican Consul and the representative of the Sec 
retary of Labor 10 days’ advance notice of the 


completion of any work contract. 





EMPLOYMENT GUARANTEE 





Exce work con 


tract or in the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 


pt as otherwise provided in this 


as amended, the employer guarantees the Mexican 
worker the opportunity for employment for at 
least three-fourths of the workdays of the total 
period during which the work contract and all 
extensions thereof are in effect, beginning with the 
day after the Mexican worker’s arrival at the place 
of employment and ending on the termination date 
specified in this work contract or its extensions, 
if any. 

If the employer affords the Mexican worker, 
during such period, less employment than re 
quired under this provision, such Mexican worker 
shall be paid the amount which he would have 
earned had he, in fact, worked for the guaranteed 
Any day that the Mexican 
worker is absent on furlough authorized in a 


number of days. 


cordance with Article 13 of this contract shall 
not be considered a workday within the meaning 
of this Article 


rate basis, the Mexican worker’s average hourly 


Where wages are paid on a piecs 


earnings shall be used for the purpose of comput 
ing the amount due the Mexican worker under 
this guaranteed period. 

In determining whether the guarantee of em- 
ployment provided for in this Article has been 
met, any hours which the Mexican worker fails 
afforded 
the opportunity to do so by the employer, and all 


to work during a workday, when he is 


hours of work performed, shall be counted in 
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calculating the days of employment required to 
meet the satisfaction of this guarantee. 

Subsistence shall be furnished to the worker 
at no cost to him whenever he is not afforded the 
opportunity to work 64 hours or more in each 2- 
week period. Where the employment offered in 
any such 2-week period is less than 64 hours, the 
employer, with respect to each 2-week period, shall 
furnish the worker one day’s subsistence for each 
8 hours or fraction thereof that the employment 
offered is less than 64 hours. No more than 8 
hours per day shall be counted in computing the 
number of hours necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of this Article. 

Subsistence is defined as three meals per day or, 
where the Mexican worker has under Article 12 
of this contract elected not to eat at the employer’s 
restaurant facilities, subject to the provisions of 
said Article 12, the amount specified in this work 
contract. 


Special Contracts for Four Weeks 


Except as otherwise provided in this contract, 
or in the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
amended, the employer guarantees the Mexican 
worker the opportunity for at least 160 hours of 
employment, beginning with the workday follow- 
ing the Mexican worker’s arrival at the place of 
employment, and ending on the expiration date 
specified herein. If the worker is retained after 
the expiration date of this contract for any portion 
of the grace period provided for under Article 9 
of this contract, he shall receive a five-sixths 
guarantee of employment for such additional 
workdays. If this contract is extended after its 
expiration date, the worker shall, at the expiration 
of the 4-week contract be paid any amounts due 
him under the 160-hour guarantee, and in addi- 
tion he shall, for the total period of such exten- 
sion receive the three-fourths guarantee of em- 
ployment provided for in Article 10 of the Stand- 
ard Work Contract. In all other respects, the 
provisions of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as amended, shall apply to this contract 
to the same extent and in the same manner as they 
apply to contracts executed for minimum periods 
of 6 weeks or more. If this contract is terminated 
prior to its expiration date in a manner other than 
provided for in Article 30 of the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended, the guarantee of 
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employment shall be reduced proportionately. If 
this contract is terminated in accordance with 
Article 9 of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
as amended, prior to its expiration date, the mini- 
mum guarantee of 160 hours provided for in this 
Article shall apply. If this contract is extended 
after its expiration date, the provisions of the 
Standard Work Contract approved pursuant to 
the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
amended, shall supersede this contract to the 
extent that it is inconsistent herewith. 

If the employer affords the Mexican worker, 
during such period, less employment than required 
under this provision, such Mexican worker shall 
be paid the amount which he would have earned 
had he, in fact, worked for the guaranteed num- 
ber of hours. Any day that the Mexican worker 
is absent on furlough authorized in accordance 
with Article 13 of this contract shall not be con- 
sidered a workday within the meaning of this 
Article. 
basis, the Mexican worker’s average hourly earn- 


Where wages are paid on a piece-rate 


ings shall be used for the purpose of computing 
the amount due the Mexican worker under this 
guarantee period. 

In determining whether the guarantee of em- 
ployment provided for in this Article has been 
met, any hours which the Mexican worker fails 
to work during a workday, when he is afforded the 
opportunity to do so by the employer, and all 
hours of work performed, shall be counted in cal- 
culating the hours of employment required to 
meet the satisfaction of this guarantee. 

Subsistence shall be furnished to the worker 
at no cost to him whenever he is not afforded the 
opportunity to work 64 hours or more in each 2- 
week period. Where the employment offered in 
any such 2-week period is less than 64 hours, the 
employer, with respect to each 2-week period, shall 
furnish the worker one day’s subsistence for each 
8 hours or fraction thereof that the employment 
offered is less than 64 hours. No more than 8 
hours per day shall be counted in computing the 
number of hours necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of this Article. 

Subsistence is defined as three meals per day 
or, where the Mexican worker has under Article 12 
of this contract elected not to eat at the employer’s 
restaurant facilities, subject to the provisions of 
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said Article 12, the amount specified in this work 
contract. 
Article 11 


RIGHT TO PURCHASE AT PLACE OF 
’ CHOICE 


The Mexican worker shall be free to purchase 
articles for his personal use, in places of his own 
choice and shall be given an opportunity, once 
each week, to go to locations where he can obtain 
the articles desired. 

Where the location of employment is not within 
walking distance of the town offering the desired 
articles and public transportation is not avail- 
able, the employer will make arrangement for 
transportation. 


Article 12 
MEALS 


The employer, when he maintains the necessary 
facilities, shall provide meals to the Mexican 
workers on the same basis as he provides suoh 
When the em- 
ployer furnishes meals to the Mexican worker, 


facilities to domestic workers. 


they shall be furnished at cost, but in no event 
shall the charge to the Mexican worker exceed 
$1.75 for three meals. 

The Mexican worker, within one week after his 
arrival at the place of employment, shall decide 
whether he wishes to obtain his meals at the res 
taurant of the employer, when the employer main- 
tains that facility, or whether he desires to pre 
If the Mexican worker elects 
to prepare his own meals and the employer fur 


pare his own meals. 


nishes him cooking and eating utensils, when re- 
quested to do so by the Mexican worker, he may 
pay such worker for subsistence 25 cents per day 
less than the amount he charges Mexican workers 
utilizing his restaurant facilities. 

Where an employer does not furnish restaurant 
facilities, he shall furnish, when requested by 
Mexican workers, preparing the lrowh me ils, nec 
essary cooking utensils and facilities, including 


fuel ready for use for cooking purposes. 


Joint INTERPRETATIONS AND AMENDMENT OF MArcH 1954 


Except in the case referred to in the last paracraph of 
Article 10 of the work contract, subsistence allowances 
shall be determined by the Secretary of Labor as often as 
changes in the cost of food in the area of employwent may 
require 
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In no case may the subsistence allowances be less than 
the cost, in the area of employment, of the diets which the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States con- 
siders necessary for performing arduous labor. 

These diets will be made known to the Mexican Govern- 
ment so that, if it considers it necessary, it may make 
observations relating thereto concerning food preferences 
of the Mexican workers. 

The differences that may arise with respect to the sub- 
sistence allowances will be resolved by mutual agreement 
through a joint investigation of the cost of the diets ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture in the area of 
employment. In requesting a joint investigation, the 
Mexican Government will furnish the Secretary of Labor 
the information upon which it bases this request. The 
contracting of the workers will not be interrupted mean- 
while, Lut the Government of Mexico may inform the 
workers that a joint investigation will be made with 
respect to the subsistence allowances in question 

The subsistence allowances will be communicated to the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations as the Secretary of Labor 
determines them and they will be posted, as in the case of 
the prevailing wages, in the bulletins which will be dis- 
played in prominent places in the Mexican migratory 
stations and in the reception centers 

If the employer maintains restaurant services, the situa 
tion will be governed by the pertinent provisions of 
Articles 10 and 12 of the work contract 


Article 13 
FURLOUGHS 


Subject to the provisions of Article 26 of the 
Agreement, furloughs may be arranged between 
the worker and the employer without the approval 
of the Consul of Mexico and the regional repre 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor for periods not 
to exceed 15 days, provided, that notice of such 


furlough is given to the Mexican Consul within 


5 days after the furlough is agreed upon, subject 
to the following exceptions: 


1. When the furlough is to take place during 
the last 15 days of a 6-week contract. 


» 


2. When the furlough is to take place during 
the last 30 days of a contract of more than 6 
weeks. 

Furloughs within the periods specified in 1 and 

2 above, or furloughs for more than 15 days, re- 

quire the approval of the Consul of Mexico and 

the regional’ representative of the Secretary of 

Labor, in writing 
Except as otherwise provided in Article 26 of 

the Agreement, neither the employer nor the 

United States Government shall be required to 
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pay the transportation expenses of Mexican 
workers to or from Mexico in connection with 
furloughs. 


Article 14 
DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


The employer shall not practice social or eco- 
nomic discrimination in conditions of employment 
against the Mexican worker. 


Article 15 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
WORKER 

The Mexican worker shall not, except as other 
wise specified in this work contract and in the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as amended, 
accept employment with other than the contract- 
ing employer and shall perform all agricultural 
work required of him with proper application, 
care and diligence, during the period of employ- 
ment specified herein under the direction and 
supervision of the employer. The Mexican 
worker shall not be required to work on Sunday. 

Whenever it is determined pursuant to Article 
30 of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
amended, that the Mexican worker has not com 
plied with the provisions of this contract, he shall 


MEXICAN 


not be entitled to the employment guarantee pro- 
vided in Article 10 of this contract. 


Article 16 


EXTENSION OF CONTRACT AND 
TRANSFER OF WORKERS 

This work contract may be extended in accord 
ance with and subject to the provisions of Article 
26 of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
amended, and transfer of Mexican workers be- 
tween employers may be effected subject to Article 
27 of that Agreement. 


Article 17 
WORKER REPRESENTATION 
The Mexican workers shall enjoy the right to 
elect their own representatives who shall be recog- 
nized by the employer as spokesmen for the Mex 
ican workers for the purpose of maintaining the 
work contract. between the Mexican workers and 
the employer, provided that this Article shall not 
affect the right of the Mexican worker individ- 
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ually to contact his employer, the Mexican Consul, 
or representatives of the Secretary of Labor with 
respect to his employment under this work con- 
tract. 
Article 18 
INSPECTIONS BY GOVERNMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The employer agrees to give to the appropriate 
representatives of the Secretary of Labor, and to 
officials of the Department of Justice, access to the 
place of employment of Mexican workers neces- 
sary for those officials to carry out their responsi- 
bilities under the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as amended, and under the immigration 
laws of the United States. The appropriate Mex- 
ican Consul, when exercising his rights under the 
Consular Convention between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States for- 
malized by the two Governments on August 12, 
1942, shall be given access to the place of emplcy- 
ment of the Mexican worker. It is intended that 
the visits of Mexican Consuls under this Article 
be coordinated with the appropriate representa- 
tive of the Secretary of Labor. The refusal of 
any employer to permit those officials access to 
the place of employment shall constitute a viola- 
tion of this work contract and the Migrant Labor 


Agreement of 1951, as amended. 


Article 19 
MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS AND 
STATEMENTS OF WORK AND EARN- 
INGS 
Each employer shall keep accurate and adequate 
records in regard to the earnings and hours of 


employment of the Mexican worker in his 
employ. 
Such records shall include, but shall not be 


limited to, information showing the number of 
hours worked each day, the rate of pay, the 
amount of work performed each day when piece 
work is performed and the periods for which the 
worker is entitled to receive subsistence. 

lhe employer shall make such re avail- 
able at any reasonable time for inspection by the 
representative of the Secretary of Labor, or by the 
representative of the Mexican Consul when 
accompanied by the representative of the Secre- 


tary of Labor. 


ite 
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The employer shall with respect to each pay 
period furnish in writing in both Spanish and 
English, to the Mexican worker at the time the 
Mexican worker is paid for such pay period, such 
information regarding his earnings as may be 
required by the Secretary of Labor. 

Such information shall include, but shall not be 
limited to, the total earnings for the pay period, 
the rate of pay, hours worked, periods for which 
subsistence was paid and an itemization of all de- 
ductions. 

The employer shall also keep such additional 
records as may be required by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Article 20 


DOCUMENTATION COSTS 


The employer agrees that he will pay all docu 
mentation costs necessary for the entry of the 
Mexican worker to the United States. 


Article 21 
JOINT DETERMINATION 


The employer and the Mexican worker mutually 
agree to be bound by the joint determinations of 
the Secretary of Labor and the representative of 
the Mexican Government in Washington pursuant 
to Article 30 of the Migrant Labor Agreement 
of 1951, as amended. 


Article 22 
BENEFICIARIES OF MEXICAN WORKER 
The person or persons designated in this work 
contract by the Mexican worker as his economic 
dependents shall be the beneficiaries of any sums 


to which he, or they, may be entitled under this 
work contract or the Migrant Labor Agreement 
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of 1951, as amended. Any sums which may be- 
come payable to such beneficiaries shall be paid 
in accordance with Article IX of the Consular 
Convention in force between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States. 


Article 23 


PROTECTION FROM IMMORAL AND 
ILLEGAL INFLUENCES 


The employer agrees to take all reasonable steps 
to keep professional gamblers, vendors of intoxi- 
cating liquors and other persons engaged in im- 
moral and illegal activities away from the Mexi 
can worker’s place of employment. 


Article 24 
TIME LIMITATION FOR FILING CLAIMS 


(a) The United States Government shall be re- 
lieved of liability as guarantor under the provi- 
sions of Article 32 of the Agreement for any sum 
due a Mexican worker under the Agreement and 
this work contract unless written claim therefor 
is filed with the Secretary of Labor within 2 years 
from the date of termination of this work contract. 

(6) The employer shall be relieved of liability 
for any obligation whatsoever due a Mexican 
worker under the Agreement and this work con- 
tract unless written claim therefor is filed with 
the employer within the time provided in the State 
statute of limitation for filing of such claims in 
the State in which the Mexican worker was em 
ployed at the time the obligation arose. 

Prov ided, however, that whena Mexican worker 
is transferred to another employer pursuant to 
the Agreement, the limitation period spec ified in 
paragraph (a) of this Article shall begin on the 
date of termination of this work contract with the 
last such employer to whom the worker is so 
transferred. 
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JOINT OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
JOINT OPERATING INSTRUCTION NO. 1 


TRANSPORTATION 


This Joint Operating Instruction became effec- 
tive July 1, 1956. 

Each person driving a vehicle in which Mexican 
agricultural workers are transported shall be gov- 
erned by the following requirements. The re- 
sponsibility for compliance shall be upon the em- 
ployer who contracts for the Mexican workers. 
Failure of an employer, his employees, his agent, 
or independent contractor employed by him to 
comply with these requirements shall constitute a 
violation of the Migrant Labor Agreement, as 
amended. 

It is generally recognized that the use of bus 
facilities for the transportation of persons is, from 
all aspects, a more desirable mode of transporta- 
tion than many of those now employed. It is 
strongly urged that all employers, not now using 
buses for the transportation of Mexican agricul- 
tural workers, convert present transport means to 
bus facilities within the shortest possible period of 
time, 


A. Transportation by Bus 


1. Every motor vehicle designed for the trans- 
portation of persons with a seating capacity of 
more than 10 passengers will be acceptable. 

All buses with fixed seats shall meet standards 
for schoo] buses prescribed by the State in which 
the buses are registered. 

Deviations from these standards for equipment 
in use on the effective date of this Joint Operating 
Instruction will be permitted. Such deviations 
must, however, be approved jointly by a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor and the appro 
priate Mexican Consul. 

“Seats shall be designed to meet the requirements 
of applicable State regulations in which the bus is 
operating, and when applicable the requirements 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but in no case shall a seat provide less than 16’’ of 
space for each passenger. 

“No bus, except buses having a seating capacity 
of ten (10) or less persons shall be equipped with 
aisle seats unless such seats are so designed and 
installed as to fold and leave a clear aisle when they 
are unoccupied. All seats shall be securely fastened 
ourse of its ’ 


to the vehicle during the 


operator 


Every bus must be equipped with first-aid kit, 
fire extinguisher in good working condition, drink- 
ing water in containers equipped with spigots and 
disposable cups, easily accessible to the workers 
being transported. 

Every vehicle in which Mexican workers are 
transported must be maintained in clean and sani- 
tary condition. 

2. Except as otherwise provided in this para- 
graph, buses transporting Mexican workers may 
continue to destinations without regard to time 
limitations, provided that no one driver shall drive 
in any 24-hour period more than 10 hours in 
the aggregate, excluding rest stops and stops for 
meals. Transportation of Mexican workers shall 
not begin before 6: 00 a. m., nor shall buses arrive 
at the reception center later than 8: 00 p. m. 

Rest stops shall be made for 15 minutes every 
2 hours, 

Meal stops shall be made at or near regular eat- 
ing hours. 

3. The same minimum standards for farm labor 
camps, except laundry facilities, will be enforced 
for overnight rest stops. Adequate feeding fa- 
cilities must be available at overnight stops. 

4. While in transit or awaiting transportation, 
all workers shall be given a box lunch for each 
meal consisting of not less than the following: 


2 sandwiches—1 cheese and 1 ham or luncheon 
meat 

1 apple, orange, banana, or other fruit in season 

¥% pint milk, 1% pint chocolate milk, or bottled soda 


water 


or 

1 (8 oz.) can beans 

2 (3% oz.) cans sardines 

6 slices enriched bread and 1 sweet roll 

1 apple, orange, banana, or other fruit in season 

1% pint milk, ¥@ pint chocolate milk, or bottled soda 
water 


or 
mi 1? 2 7 . 
50¢ per meal per worker. 


The employer shall have the option of furnish- 
ing any one of the 3 alternatives provided above. 

5. All drivers of buses transporting Mexican 
workers shall meet the requirements and driving 


vw of vehicle by 


qualifications specified for the t 
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the laws of the State in which the vehicle is regis- 
tered and they shall, when transporting Mexican 
workers, comply with the applicable provisions of 
the motor vehicle laws of the States in or through 
which such workers are transported. 

6. Before any trip from a reception center is 
started, the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor and the appropriate Mexican Consul shall 
be shown: (a) proof of insurance coverage in the 
amounts specified in the work contract; (b) proof 
of authority to operate the vehicle in which the 
Mexican nationals are to travel; (c) an intinerary 
of the route which will indicate rest, food, and 
overnight stops, where applicable; and (d) a 
State vehicle inspection certificate where such 
certificate is required by State law and Form ES- 
355, Vehicle Mechanical Inspection Report prop- 
erly executed; and (e) a valid license to drive the 
bus transporting the Mexican workers. 

Buses operating in a State which does not by 
law require an inspection certificate must conform 
to the requirements of Form ES-355. The me- 
chanical inspection form does not apply to any 
vehicle operated solely within a State which re- 
quires an official inspection certificate. In all 
cases, however, buses must meet the requirements 
specified by the United States Department of La- 
bor in Form ES-355-A, Vehicle Trip Inspection 
Report. 


Forms ES-355 and ES-355-A are made a part 
of this Joint Operating Instruction. 


B. Transportation by Truck 


1. Mexican agricultural workers may be trans- 
ported from reception centers to places of employ- 
ment and return to the reception centers, cr from 
one place of employment to another by motor 
truck, only when the total one-way distance to be 
traveled does not exceed 350 miles. No poletrailer 
or refrigerated van-type truck may be used for 
transporting workers. 

2. Every motor vehicle transporting workers 
shall meet the following requirements: 

The floors, interior of the sides and ends of pas- 
senger carrying space shall be free of inwardly 
protruding nails, screws, splinters, or other pro- 
jecting objects likely to be injurious to passengers 
or their apparel. 

Side walls and ends above the floor shall be at 
least 46 inches in height. 
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A seat shall be provided for each worker trans- 
ported. If the trip exceeds 100 miles the seats 
shall be padded with a 4-inch thickness of rub- 
berized hair and 34-inch cotton felt or its equiva- 
lent, adequately covered. The seats shall be: (a) 
securely anchored to the floor; (b) not less than 
15 inches from floor at the back and 17 inches at 
the front; (c) at least 14 inches deep; (d) con- 
structed of smooth planed solid boards with 
beveled front edge; (e) designed to provide at 
least 19 inches of seat space per passenger; (f) at 
least 32 inches between the back rests including 
foot space or 24 inches between the edges of op- 
posite seats when face to face; (g) equipped with 
back rests extending to a height of at least 26 inches 
above the floor, and if slatted without cracks more 
than 2 inches wide; and (h) the exposed surfaces 
of seats and back rests if made of wood shall be 
planed or sanded smooth and free of splinters, pro- 
truding screws, nails or other projecting objects. 

Adequate means of ingress and egress to and 
from the passenger space shall be provided at the 
rear or at the right side. Such means of ingress 
or egress shall be at least 18 inches wide; the top 
of the opening shall be at least 46 inches high; 
the bottom shall be at the floor level of the passen- 
ger space. 

Gates or doors shall be provided to close the 
means of ingress and egress and each such gate 
or door shall be equipped with at least one latch 
or other fastening device of such construction as 
to keep the gate or door securely closed during the 
course of transportation and readily operative 
without the use of tools. 

Ladders or steps for the purpose of ingress or 
egress shall be provided and shall be firmly at- 
tached to the vehicle. The maximum vertical 
spacing of footholds shall not exceed 12 inches, ex- 
cept that the lowest steps shal] be not more than 
18 inches above the ground when the vehicle is 
empty. 

Hand holds or devices for similar purposes shall 
be provided to permit ingress and egress without 
hazard to passengers. 

Vehicles shall be equipped with at least one 
emergency exit having a gate or door wiih a latch 
and hand hold as described above. 

To provide adequate protection against inclem- 
ent weather every vehicle must be equipped with 
@ permanent top not less than 78 inches above the 
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floor and side drop tarpaulins to cover exposed 
areas. 

Every vehicle must be equipped with first-aid 
kit, fire extinguisher in good working condition, 
drinking water in containers equipped with spigots 
and disposable cups easily accessible to the work- 
ers being transported. 

Means shall be provided to enable the passengers 
to communicate with the driver. Such means may 
include buzzers, pull cords, speaker tubes, or other 
mechanical or electrical means. 

Every vehicle in which Mexican workers are 
transported must be maintained in clean and sani- 
tary condition. 

3. Under no circumstances shall Mexican work- 
ers be transported for more than 10 hours in the ag- 
gregate, excluding rest stops and stops for meals, 
in any one day. There shall be no driving before 
6:00 a. m. or after 8:00 p. m., except when on the 
day of departure, the vehicle can arrive at the 
place of employment by 11:00 p.m. If the truck 
transporting the Mexican workers cannot arrive at 
the place of employment by 11:00 p. m., it must 
arrive at an approved overnight stop not later than 
8:00 p. m. 

The same time schedule above shall apply to 
trucks transporting workers from places of em- 
ployment to the reception center, except under no 


JOINT OPERATING 
Return of Mentally Ill and Non-Ambulant Cases 


The return of a mentally ill or other non-am- 
bulant Mexican agricultural worker to Mexico 
shall be governed by this Joint Operating 
Instruction : 

1. The transfer of a mentally ill or other non- 
ambulant Mexican worker shall not be under- 
taken except upon written medical advice from a 
qualified do tor of medicine. 

2. Before any worker is transferred, the Mexi 
can Consul having jurisdiction in the area of the 
worker’s employment shall be notified of the do 
tor’s diagnosis through the representative of the 
Secretary of Labor. He shall also be fur ied a 
copy of the diagnosis and a statement from the 
doctor that the worker is able to travel to the 


reception center. 
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circumstances shall they arrive at the reception 
center later than §: 00 p. m. 

Rest stops shall be made for 15 minutes every 2 
hours. 

Meal stops shall be made at or near regular 
eating hours. 

4. The same minimum standards for farm labor 
camps, except laundry facilities, will be enforced 
for overnight rest stops. Adequate feeding fa- 
cilities must be available at overnight stops. 

5. While in transit or awaiting transportation, 
all workers shall be given a box lunch for each meal 
according to the standards established in Section 
A4. 

6. All drivers of trucks transporting Mexican 
workers shall meet the requirements and driving 
qualifications specified for drivers of school buses 
by the laws of the State in which the vehicle is 
registered and they shall, when transporting Mexi- 
can workers, comply with the applicable provisions 
of the State motor vehicle laws of the States in 
or through which such workers are transported. 

7. The same vehicle inspection requirements 
enumerated in Section A 6 apply and the repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor and the appro- 
priate Mexican Consul shall be shown the docu- 


ments described in Section A 6. 


INSTRUCTION NO. 2 


3. The employer shall concurrently file with 
the representative of the Secretary of Labor a 


request for cancellation of the contract. 

4. The representative of the Secretary of Labor 
will immediately advise the Mexican Consul of 
this request and a joint preliminary determination 
will then be made of the amount due the worker, 
but no action shall be taken to cancel the contract 
until confirmation of the doctor’s diagnosis is 
issued by the U. S. Public Health Serv doctor. 

5. The Mexican Consul having jurisdiction in 
the area of the worker’s employment shall then 
authorize the Mexican Consul at the reception 
center to cance! the worker’s contract if the diag 
nosis is confirmed by the U. S. Pub Hea!th 


Service doctor 
6. If the diagnosis is confirmed, the representa- 


tive of the Secretary of Labor and the Mexican 
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Consul at the reception center will thereupon can- 
cel the contract in accordance with the Migrant 
Labor Agreement, as amended. 

7. The manager of the reception center will 
then notify the Mexican Consul at the center as 
soon as the patient is ready for departure. 

8. The Mexican Consul will take immediate 
steps to effect the return of the patient to Mexico 
at the earliest possible time. 

9. The appropriate Mexican officials will in- 
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struct the Mexican Immigration Service to ar 
range to receive the patient on the Mexican side 
of the border. 

10. If the U. S. Public Health Service doctor 
does not confirm the diagnosis, the worker will be 
returned to the employer. If the employer re 
fuses to permit the worker to return to the place of 
employment, the employer will be liable for the 
three-quarter guarantee provided for in Article 
10 of the Standard Work Contract. 


JOINT OPERATING INSTRUCTION NO. 3 


Medical Re ye cts at Reception Centers 


In any case in which a Mexican worker is re- 


jected at a reception center because of mental or 
physical ailments, the U. S. Public Health Service 


doctor at the center will furnish to the worker and 


to the Mexican Consul at the reception center a 
written diagnosis of the case in order that the said 
Mexican Consul may transmit it to the appropriate 
Mexican authority 





a ce eR 
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MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE HOUSING STANDARDS 


PRELIMINARY CONDITIONS 


Each employer of Mexican national agricul 
tural workers must provide without cost to the 
worker hygienic lodgings and sanitary facilities 
which meet minimum acceptable housing stand- 
ards established by the Secretary of Labor. 

Prior to receiving an authorization to contract 
Mexican workers, and as a condition of such au- 
thorization, each employer shall prepare and sub- 
mit a Form ES-367, Employer’s Statement of 
Housing and Facilities, accurately describing the 
housing and facilities he proposes to provide. Be 
fore preparing and submitting Form ES-—367 the 
employer should read and be familiar with the 
minimum acceptable housing standards established 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

If changes are made in the housing or facilities 
previously described, a revised statement (ES 
367) shall be prepared and submitted by the 
employer. 

Prior to the arrival of workers the employer 
shall assure himself that all standards have been 
met; thereafter and throughout the entire period 
of employment he shall periodically inspect his 
housing and facilities in order to insure the con 
tinued maintenance of these standards. 

The employer shall take all necessary steps to 
see that workers are not assigned to housing units 
in excess of approved capacity. 

The responsibility for maintaining housing and 
facilities in accordance with minimum standards 
is the employer’s. The Mexican worker should 
be requested and is expected to cooperate in keep 
ing his living quarters clean and sanitary. 

Association employers shall be responsible for 
compliance with minimum housing standards by 
their user-members, 

The employer may establish reasonable rules 
for the maintenance of clean and sanitary build 


ings and premises and for the conduct of the 
workers on the farm, and workers have a duty to 
comply with such rules. Workers have a further 
duty to respect the rights and property of others 
and to exercise due care in the maintenance of 
the employer’s property, especially those items 
which are furnished them in conformity with 
these housing standards. 


APPEAL PROCEDURE 


After examination of his housing facilities, or 
his statement of housing facilities in which he 
houses or proposes to house Mexican workers, an 
employer shall be given a written statement in- 
dicating the respects in which the facility is de- 
ficient in meeting minimum standards 

Within five days after receiving such a de- 
ficiency statement, an employer who disagrees 
with the finding of deficiency may appeal to the 
appropriate regional director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security for a review of the findings. 
Such appeal must specify the respect in which the 
employer believes the findings were incorrect. 
The regional director may, if he finds the circum- 
stances so warrant, grant an additional period, 
not to exceed five days for the filing of an appeal. 
Within five days of receipt of the regional direc- 
tor’s decision, the employer shall agree to comply 
or shall forward an appeal to the national office 
of the Bureau. Such an appeal shall be in suffi- 
cient detail to permit the Secretary of Labor to 
review all the facts and findings and make a 
decision. 

Irrespective of whether an appeal is filed, no 
worker may be permitted to remain in any housing 
facility which is found by the appropriate regional 
director to present an immediate hazard to the 
safety or health of the worker. 


33 
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MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS FOR HOUSING SIX OR MORE 
MEXICAN NATIONAL WORKERS 


GENERAL STANDARDS 


1. All housing and housing grounds must be 
maintained in a clean, safe and sanitary condition, 
free from rubbish, debris, waste paper, garbage 
and other refuse. Grounds must be well drained. 

2. All garbage and rubbish must be deposited 
in suitable covered metal receptacles which shall 
be emptied as often as necessary to maintain the 
premises in a sanitary condition, and the contents 
burned, buried or otherwise disposed of in a man- 
ner which is not or does not become offensive or 
unsanitary. 

3. Fly-tight metal containers shall be provided 
adjacent to living and sleeping quarters for gar- 
bage and other refuse. 

4. All drainage shall be carried through a 
covered drain to a covered cesspool or septic tank, 
or otherwise disposed of in such a way as not to 
become offensive or unsanitary. Where public 
sewer systems are available, all building sewers 
shall be connected thereto, unless other adequate 
disposal facilities are available. 

5. An adequate and convenient supply of water 
of a quality that meets the standards of the State 
health authority shall be available at all times for 
drinking, cooking, bathing and laundry purposes. 

6. Fresh and pure drinking water shall be pro 
vided for all workers. Water shall be suitably 
and conveniently located and should be no more 
than 100 yards distant from workers’ living quar 
ters. The use of a common drinking cup is 
prohibited. 

7. Tanks or other receptacles used for storage 
of water shall be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition and shall be suitably covered so as to 
prevent contamination. 

8. Effective measures shall be taken to control 
rats and flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs and other in 
sects or parasites in camp buildings and premises. 

9. All buildings or structures shall be main- 
tained and used in accordance with the provisions 
of State and local regulations relative to safety 
and fire prevention. Provisions for fire fighting 
should be available at all times during occupancy, 
either local fire fighting company, fire extin- 


guisher, pails of sand, or a water supply. 


10. No camp facility shall be located on a site 
which is subject to or may cause extreme traffic or 
other hazard, unless acceptable safeguards are 
provided. 

11. First-aid facilities shall be maintained and 
made available for the emergency treatment of 
injured persons. Such facilities shall be in ac- 
cordance with applicable regulations of State or 
local public health authorities. 


LIVING AND SLEEPING QUARTERS 


12. Living and sleeping spaces shal! be in good 
structural condition and constructed so as to pro- 
vide shelter to the occupants against the elements 
and to exclude dampness. 

13. The floors and roofing of all buildings must 
be in good condition. Floors of buildings used as 
living or sleeping quarters shall be constructed 
of wood, asphalt, concrete or other comparable 
material. 

Dirt floors are not acceptable. 

14. All buildings used as living or sleeping 
quarters for ten or more persons shall have at least 
two outside exits for use in case of fire, so lo- 
cated as to provide alternate means of escape. 
One exit may be a window if easily accessible and 
of sufficient size to permit rapid egress 

15. Suitable and separate beds or cots shall be 
provided for each worker. At least 34 square feet 
of floor space or 300 cubic feet of total space shall 
be provided for each worker within the sleeping 
quarters. In new construction or additions to ex- 
isting structures, 38 square feet of floor space shall 
be provided for each worker. 

16. Under either standard in 15 above, the fol 
lowing shall apply: 

Each bunk shall be at least 12 inches from the 
floor. Where double bunks are used, the space be- 
tween the lower and upper bunk shall be approx 
imately 3 feet, and there shall be at least 3 feet 
from the top of the upper bunk to the ceiling. A 
clear aisle space of at least 30 inches shall be 
allowed between each single bed. A clear aisle 
space of at least 4 feet shall be allowed between 
each set of double bunks 

17. Triple-deck bunks may not be used unless 


they were in use prior to June 1, 1956. Space 
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between each bunk shall be approximately 3 feet. 
Ceiling height should be at least 3 feet from top 
of upper bunk. 

18. Where beds or bunks are used they must 
be provided with springs and mattresses. Mat- 
tress and mattress covering must be provided and 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition. Grass, 
hay or cottonseed mattresses are not acceptable. 
When canvas-covered cots are used, they must be 
kept clean and sanitary. 

19. Blankets shall be provided as needed with- 
out cost to the worker and shall be maintained 
in a sanitary condition. 

20. Every sleeping room shall be provided with 
one or more windows (screened openings may b« 
substituted where climatic conditions permit), 
having an aggregate area of not less than 10 per- 
cent of the fioor space of the room. 

21. All windows shall be so arranged that at 
least 45 percent of their aggregate area may be 
opened, except where there is supplied some other 
approved device affording adequate ventilation. 
All windows or openings shall be fitted with 
screening of at least 16 mesh. 

22, All outside openings except doors in living 
and sleeping quarters shall be secured with not 
less than 16 screen mesh. All screen doors shall 
be equipped with self-closing devices. 

23. When workers are housed during a period 
requiring artificial heating, all living quarters 
shall be adequately heated in such a way as to 
insure the comfort and safety of the occupants 

A stove or other source of heat shall be avail 
able for installation during periods when heating 


} 


IS necessary for the comfort and safety of occu 





1 


pants and when installed shall be vented such 
1 manner as to avoid both a fire hazard and a 
dangerous concentration of fumes or gas In a 
room with wooden or combustible flooring, there 
shall be a concrete slab, metal sheet, or other fire 
resistant material on the floor under every stove 
extendir g at least 18 inches beyond the perimeter 
of the base of the stove. Any wall or ceiling 1 

having a fire resistant surface within 24 inches of 
a stove or stovepipe shall be protected by a metal 
sheet or other fire resistant material. Heating 
appliances, other than electrical, shall be provided 
with a stovepipe or vent connected to the app! 


ance and discharging to the outside air or chim- 
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ney. Such vent or chimney shall extend above 
the peak of the roof. A vented metal collar shall 
be installed around a stovepipe, vent or flue in a 
wall, ceiling, floor or roof through which the 
stovepipe, vent or flue passes, if they pass through 
combustible materials. 

Automatically operated heat-producing equip- 
ment shall be provided with controls to cut off 
the fuel supply upon the failure « terruption 
of flame or ignition, or whenever a predetermined 
safe temperature or pressure is exceeded, All 


steam and hot water systems shall be provided 


with safety devices arranged to prevent hazard 
ous pressures and excessive temperatures 

24. When fuel for heat ng is necessary the em- 
ployer shall furnish sufficient fuel ready for use 


without cost to the worker 





25. All living and sleeping quarters shall be 
maintained in a clean and sanit y onaition 
Floors shall be scrubbed with suitable cleansing 
agents as often as necessary to maintain clean and 


sanitary conditions. 


26. It is highly desirable that lockers or other 


storage facilities be made available to store the 
workers’ possessions 


COOKING AND EATING FACILITIES 





27. Every structure used as a mess hall where 
food ( prepared or served shall be kept 
na n and sanitary ¢ na on 

28. The same standards relative to ventilati 
(window space and screening) ind means of exit 


which apply to living and sleeping quarters shall 
also apply to cookiig and eating facilities 


29 


Any housing for six or more Mexican 





workers which is constructed after the issuance of 
these standards shall provide for cooking and eat 
ing facilities separate from sleeping quarters 
Combined sleeping ( g and eating facilities 


pproved prov ded that they 


tilated and do not present a hea or safety 
hazard. However, employers are urged to pro- 
vide separate facilities by means of fi t elling 
p irtitions whenever possible. 

30. For workers required t j emselves, 
sufficient cooking stoves, cooking u sils, tables, 
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seats, table utensils and fuel for cooking, must be 
provided. One oil, wood, electric or gas stove, 
with not less than two burners for each five 
workers or fraction of five workers is required. 
Outdoor cooking facilities, unprotected from in- 
clement weather, are not acceptable. Workers 
are expected to cooperate in maintaining equip- 
ment and facilities provided them in a sanitary 
condition. 

31. Table tops on all tables used in mess halls 
shall have a smooth, hard surface which may be 
easily cleaned. 

82. All utensils in which food is prepared or 
kept, or from which food is to be eaten, and all 
implements used in the eating of food, shall be 
kept in clean, unbroken and sanitary condition. 

33. When central] feeding is provided, provision 
shall be made for the safe storage and refrigera- 
tion of food in a suitable and sanitary place. 

34. Every kitchen in a mess hall shall be 
equipped with a metal sink and shall be provided 
with an adequate supply of hot and cold water. 

35. Garbage disposal and drainage from kitchen 
sinks in mess halls and kitchens shall meet the 
requirements described under the General 
Standards. 

36, Where the employer does not furnish restau- 
rant facilities the following utensils must be pro- 
vided for each group of five men or less: 

(a) 12-inch frying pan 

(b) 6-quart cooking pot, kettle or pan 

(c) 2-quart coffee pot 

(d) Dish pan 

(e) Butcher or kitchen knife 

(f) Service consisting of spoon, knife, fork, 
plate (of material other than tin), cup and water 
glass shall be provided for each man. 

(gz) Table large enough to seat the number of 
men involved, and chair for each man, or suf- 
ficient benches. 


SANITARY FACILITIES 


87. Convenient and suitable bathing facilities 
separate from cooking and sleeping rooms shall 
be maintained in a sanitary condition, readily 
accessible to living quarters. 

38, Where showers are provided there shall be 
at least one shower head in operating condition 
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for every 25 workers. Commencing with the is- 
suance of these instructions all new construction 
shall provide for at least one shower head for 
each 15 workers, 

89. The floors and walls of shower compart- 
ments shall be constructed and maintained in wa- 
terproof condition. Floor drains shall be required 
in all shower rooms to remove waste water. 

40. Workers must be provided with water of 
suitable temperature for bathing. Each shower 
shall be provided with adequate water under 
pressure. 

41. Where tubs are used there shall be one size 
No. 3 tub in good condition for every five workers. 

42. Provision shall be made for adequate dress- 
ing space adjacent to bathing facilities. 

48. All toilet facilities shall be maintained in 
a clean and sanitary condition at all times. 

44. All exterior openings in toilet buildings 
shall be screened with not less than 16 wire mesh. 
Solid doors may be substituted for screen doors. 

45. Toilet rooms shall be properly ventilated 
with adequate screened openings or other adequate 
device. 

46. One usable toilet shall be provided for each 
15 workers or fraction thereof and should be lo- 
cated within 150 feet of living quarters. In 
addition, in the construction of any new housing 
units there shall be installed one standard urinal 
or urinal trough for each 30 workers. All toilet 
facilities shall be in a separate ‘room. 

47. Where privy-type toilets are used they shall 
consist of a pit at least four feet deep, with a well 
constructed shelter, the openings of which shall be 
effectively screened (fly-tight). A solid door may 
be used. When the excreta reaches a point one 
foot below tle surface of the ground the pit shall 
be filled and the shelter demolished or moved 
over a new pit. All excreta in a pit shall be cov- 
ered with earth, ashes, lime or some similar sub- 
stance at least every 48 hours. 

48. Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 
75 feet to any sleeping place or any kitchens and/ 
or mess hall. 

49. Adequate washing facilities for personal 
use shall be provided. 

50. All sanitary facilities shall be inspected reg- 


ularly to assure that they are operating properly. 


36 
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LIGHTING 


51. All rooms used by workers shall be ade- 
quately lighted. 


LAUNDRY 


52. Laundry facilities shall be maintained in 
a sanitary condition and provided with adequate 
drainage as required by the General Standards. 
Such facilities shall be separate from the eating 
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and sleeping rooms but may be under the same 
roof or enclosure with the bathing and dressing 
rooms. 

58. Adequate facilities for laundry shall be 
provided. When only stationary tubs are fur- 
nished, there shall be one tub for every 25 workers 
or fraction thereof. Hot and cold water shall 
be provided for all laundry facilities. Where 
movable tubs are used, one size No. 3 tub in good 
condition shall be provided for every 5 workers. 


MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE STANDARDS FOR HOUSING LESS THAN SIX 
MEXICAN NATIONAL WORKERS 


GENERAL STANDARDS 


54, All housing and housing grounds must be 
maintained in a clean, safe and sanitary condi- 
tion, free from rubbish, debris, waste paper, gar- 
bage and other refuse. Grounds must also be 
well drained. 

55. All garbage and rubbish must be deposited 
in suitable covered metal receptacles which shall 
be emptied as often as necessary to maintain the 
premises in a sanitary condition, and the contents 
burned, buried or otherwise disposed of in a man- 
ner which is not or does not become offensive or 
unsanitary. 

56. The employer shall furnish fly-tight metal 
containers for garbage and other refuse. 

57. An adequate and corvenient supply of water 
of a quality that meets the standards of the State 
health authority shall be available at all times 
for drinking, cooking, bathing and laundry pur- 
poses. Fresh and pure drinking water shall be 
provided for all workers. Water shall be suit- 
ably and conveniently located and should be no 
more than 100 yards distant from workers’ liv- 
ing quarters. The use of a common drinking 
cup is prohibited. 

58. Tanks or other receptacles used for storage 
of water shall be kept in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition and shall be suitably covered so as to pre- 
vent contamination, 

59. Effective measures shall be taken to control 
rats and flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs and other in- 
sects or parasites within the buildings and 
premises. 

60. All buildings or structures shall be main- 
tained and used in accordance with the provisions 
of State and local regulations relative to safety 


and fire prevention. Provisions for fire fighting 
should be available at all times during occu- 
pancy, either local fire fighting company, fire ex- 
tinguishers, pails of sand, or an adequate water 
supply. 

61. No housing shall be located on a site which 
is subject to or may cause extreme traffic or other 
hazard, unless acceptable safeguards are provided. 

62. First-aid facilities shall be maintained and 
made available for the emergency treatment of in- 
jured persons. Such facilities shall be in accord- 
ance with applicable regulations of State or local 
public health authorities. 


LIVING AND SLEEPING QUARTERS 


63. Living and sleeping spaces sliall be in good 
structural condition and constructed so as to pro- 
vide shelter to the occupants against the elements 
and to exclude dampness. 

64. The floors and roofing of all buildings must 
be in good condition. Floors of buildings used 
as living or sleeping quarters shall be constructed 
of wood, asphalt, concrete or other comparable 
material. Dirt floors are not acceptable. 

65. Suitable and separate beds or cots shall be 
provided for each worker. At least 34 square 
feet of floor space or 300 cubic feet of total space, 
shall be provided for each worker within the sleep- 
ing quarters. In new construction or additions 
to existing structures, 38 square feet of floor space 
shall be provided for each worker. 

66. Under either standard in 65 above, the fol- 
lowing shall apply: 

Each bunk shall be at least 12 inches from the 
floor. Where double bunks are used, the space 
between the lower and upper bunk shall be ap- 
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proximately 3 feet, and there shall be at least 
3 feet from the top of the upper bunk to the 
ceiling. A clear aisle space of at least 30 inches 
shall be allowed between each single bed. A clear 
aisle space of at least 4 feet shall be allowed be- 
tween each set of double bunks. 

67. Triple-deck bunks may not be used unless 
they were in use prior to June 1, 1956. Space be- 
tween each bunk should be approximately 3 feet. 
Ceiling height should be at least 3 feet from top 
of upper bunk. 

68. Where beds or bunks are used they must be 
provided Mat- 
tress and mattress covering must be provided and 
kept in a clean and sanitary condition, 
hay or cottonseed mattresses are not acceptable. 


with springs and mattresses. 
Grass, 


When canvas-covered cots are used they must be 
kept clean and sanitary. 

69. Blankets shall be provided as needed with- 
out cost to the worker and shall be maintained in 
& sanitary condition. 

70. Every sleeping room shall be provided with 
one or more windows (screened openings may be 
substituted for windows where climatic condi- 
tions permit), having an aggregate area of not 
less than 10 percent of the floor space of the room. 

71. All windows shall be so arranged that at 
least 45 percent of their aggregate area may be 
opened, except where there is supplied some other 
approved device affording adequate ventilation. 
All windows or openings shall be fitted with 
screening of at least 16 mesh. 

72. All outside openings except doors in living 
and sleeping quarters shall be secured with not 
All sereen doors shall 
be equipped with self- losing devices. 


3. When workers are housed during a. period 


less than 16 screen mesh. 


requiring artificial heating, all living quarters 
shall be adequately heated in such a way as to In 
sure the comfort and safety of the occupants. 

A stove or other source of heat shall be avail- 
able for installation during periods when heating 
is necessary for the comfort and safety of occu- 
pants and when installed shall be vented in such 
as to avoid both a fire hazard and a 
dangerous concentration of fumes or gas. 
room with wooden or combustible flooring, there 


a manner 


In a 


shall be a concrete slab, metal sheet, or other fire 
resistant material on the floor under every stove, 


extending at least 18 inches beyond the perimeter 


3s 
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of the base of the stove. Any wall or ceiling not 
having a fire resistant surface within 24 inches 
of a stove or stovepipe shall be protected by a 
Heat- 
ing appliances, other than electrical, shall be pro 
vided with a stovepipe or vent connecied to the 
appliance and discharging to the outside air or 
chimney. Such chimney shall extend 
above the peak of the roof. A vented metal collar 
shall be installed around a stovepipe, vent or flue 


metal sheet or other fire resistant material. 


vent or 


in a wall, ceiling, floor or roof through which the 
stovepipe vent or flue passes, if they pass through 
combustible materials. 

Automatically operated heat-producing equip- 
ment shall be provided with controls to cut off the 
fuel supply upon the failure or interruption of 
flame or ignition, or whenever a predetermined 
All 


steam and hot water systems shall be provided 


safe temperature or pressure is exceeded. 


with safety devices arranged to prevent hazardous 
pressures and excessive temperatures 

74. When fuel for heating is necessary the em- 
ployer shall furnish sufficient fuel ready for use, 
without cost to the worker. 
shall be 


maintained in a clean and sanitary condition. 


75. All living and sleeping quarters 


Floors shall be scrubbed with suitable cleansing 


agents as often as necessary to maintain clean 
and sanitary conditions. 

76. It is highly desirable for lockers or other 
storage facilities to be made available to stor 
the workers’ possessions. 


COOKING AND EATING FACILITIES 


77. Every room where food is cooked, prepared 
or served shall be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

78. The same standards relative to ventilation 
(window space and screening) and means of exit 
which apply to living and sleeping quarters sh 
also apply to cooking and ¢ Luing facilities, 

79. Employers are urged to provide cooking and 
eating facilitic 


separate from sleeping quarters 
by means of floor to ceiling partitions whenever 
possible. Combined sle eping, cooking and eating 
facilities will be approved provided that they are 
adequately ventilated ar d they do not present a 
safety or health hazard. 

80. For workers required to board themselves, 


sufficient cooking stoves, cooking utensils, tables, 
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seats, table utensils and fuel for cooking, must be 
provided. 
with not less than two burners for each five work- 


One oil, wood, electric or gas stove, 


ers or fraction of five workers is required. Out- 
door cocking facilities, unprotected from inclem- 
ent weather, aré not acceptable. Workers are 
expected to cooperate in maintaining equipment 
and facilities provided in a sanitary condition. 

81. Table tops shall have a smooth, hard surface 
which may be easily cleaned. 

82. All utensils in which food is prepared or 
kept, or from which food is to be eaten, and all 
implements used in the eating of food, shall be 
kept in clean, unbroken and sanitary condition 

83. Provision shall be made for the safe storage 
of food in a suitable and sanitary place. 

84, Where the employer does not furnish res- 
taurant facilities the following utensils must be 
provided for each group of five men or less: 


(a) 12-inch frying pan 

(b) 6-quart cooking pot, kettle or pan 

(c) 2-quart coffee pot 

(d) Dish pan 

(e) Butcher or kitchen knife 

(f) Service consisting of spoon, knife, fork, 
plate (of material other than tin), cup and water 
glass shall be provided for each man. 

(g) Table large enough to seat the number of 
men involved, and chair for each man, or suffi 
cient benches. 


SANITARY FACILITIES 


85. If showers are provided, the flocrs and walls 
of shower compartments shall be constructed 
and maintained in waterproof condition. Floor 
drains shall be required in all shower rooms to 
remove waste water. 

86. Workers must be provided with water of 
suitable temperature for bathing. Each shower 
shall be provided with adequate water under 
pressure. 
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87. If showers are not provided, there shall be 
one size No. 3 tub in good condition for every 
five workers. 

88. Where showers or central bath house is 
provided, provision shall be made for adequate 
dressing space adjacent to bathing facilities. 

89. All toilet facilities shall be maintained in 
a clean and sanitary condition at all times. 

90. All exterior openings in toilet buildings 
shall be screened with not less than 16 wire mesh. 
Solid doors may be substituted for screen doors. 

91. Toilet rooms shall be properly ventilated 
with adequate screened openings 

92. One usable toilet shall be provided and 
should be located within 150 feet of living quar- 
ters. All toilet facilities shall be in a separate 
room. 

93. Where privy-type toilets are used they shall 
consist of a pit at least four feet deep, with a 
well-constructed shelter, the openings of which 
ght). Solid 


shall be effectively screened (fly-ti 
doors may be used. When the’ excreta reaches a 
point one foot below the surface of the ground the 
pit shall be filled and the shelter demolished or 
moved over a new pit. All excreta in a pit shall 
be covered with earth, ashes, lime or some similar 
substance at least every 48 hours 

94. Privy toilets shall not be located closer than 
75 feet to any sleeping place or any kitchen. 

95. Adequate washing facilities for personal 
use shall be provided. 

96. All sanitary facilities shall be inspected reg- 
ularly to assure that they are operating properly. 


LIGHTING 


97. All rooms used by workers shal! be ade- 
quately lighted 


LAUNDRY 


98. The employer shall provide one No. 3 tub 
for each five workers or fraction thereof, or equiv- 
alent laundry facilities of other types. 


39 
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Mr. Gatuines. I notice in your statement, Mr. Secretary, you point 
out that quite a lot of work is being done to get our own domestic 
labor to take these jobs in agriculture. 

Do you find that that is a successful effort ? 

Mr. Brown. As I indicated in the figures cited, there is indication 
that it has been successful to a degree, up to a point; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. Just what means are you using now to make a de- 
termination whether or not this labor is available, that is, at the local 
level, just what is being done? 

Mr. Brown. Nothing that is drastically different from what has 
been done in years when we did not have such a substantial pool of 
unemployed United States labor. 

Essentially it is a matter of degree. First, through the State agen- 
cies, and the State local employment offices, we are asking them to 
make a greater effort to find domestic labor ‘when orders reach them 
for farm labor. 

Second, we are asking employers to do more than has been necessary 

* appropriate in recent years where there was a tight labor market 
aa where it had long since been demonstrated that extensive recruit- 
ment efforts would be unavailing. 

So it is primarily a question of insisting on more activity along lines 
which traditionally have been used. 

Mr. Gatuines. Well, now, do you find that labor from the large 
metropolitan areas that have been engaged in industry are making 
themselves available for farm employment ? 

Mr. Brown. Not very many. Many of them, as you realize, are 
drawing unemployment compensation, which in some instances may 
be more than they can make at farm labor. Many of them would 
rather stay in line for their old jobs by staying in the city. 

Many, of course, may not be physically and skillwise capable of 
doing farmwork. 

However, there are still some, particularly those who recently left 
the farm to go into industry, who, having been laid off, having no other 
source of income, have proven interested in returning to the fields to 
work, and this accounts for the figure that I mentioned, 25,000 more 
domestic workers—I have forgotten; let me make the statement as I 
made it. 

Mr. Gatruincs. What page is that in your statement ? 

Mr. Brown. Page 2, sir. 25,000 more domestic and 6,000 fewer 
Mexican nationals employed in seasonal activities compared with the 
same date last year. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Thank you. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

I would just like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, with further reference 
to the 25,000 that you referred to, I just wondered now do you have 
any record of how many of those people actually stuck on the job 
after being assigned to agricultural work, how m: iny of them really 
entered upon that e mployment and were dependable laborers / 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; we do not have that kind of figure, and there 
is no practical administrative way of keeping it I think. 

So the answer is “No”; we do not h: ave this comparison figure. 

Also of course there are people who are hired of whom we have 
no knowledge; conceivably there might be some balancing out. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Information ought to be made available for the 
record on that point and I hope we will have that testimony before us 
during the course of the hearings. 

Mr. Brown. On a total basis, sir? 

don’t think we can supply it. The Department of Labor could 
not supply it and I do not think the State agencies could supply more 
than an educated guess. 

Mr. Gatuineas. Probably some of the groups that use the labor 
could be helpful in that respect. 

Mr. Secretary, could you furnish us by States the total number of 
Mexican laborers that have been required in this country in the eur- 

rent year and last year? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; we could. 

Mr. Garnines. Could you read from that table and indicate now 
just what the situation is with respect to 1958 over 1957—1957 over 
1956 might be better. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows: ) 


Mezican national contracting and recontracting activities 


Number contracted Number recontracted 
State “ a5 
1956 1957 1956 1957 

Arizona ‘ 22, 279 23, 108 2, 144 2, 981 
Arkansas 30, 289 23, 658 6, 618 7, 296 
California 150, 877 149, 069 9, 061 13, 514 
Colorado 7, 368 8, 189 901 1, 575 
Delaware ; 0 115 0 0 
Georgia. - , 25 0 1, 367 1, 100 
Idaho 538 354 0 237 
Illinois. a , 147 175 110 0 
Indiana 50 XX 540 630 
Iowa 45 12 50 49 
Kansas 33 114 0 0 
Kentucky 20 128 258 240 
Michigan 7, 025 10, 686 4, 147 3, 426 
Minnesota 357 396 116 399 
Missouri 1, 269 397 334 168 
Montana 2, 525 2, 948 0 0 
Nebraska 2, 207 2, 160 15 72 
Nevada... ‘ ae 47.) 109 10 0 
New Mexico 19, 907 | 19, 444 1, 095 901 
Ohio 74 20 0 37 
Oregon ..-. 1, 182 614 0 45 
South Dakota 222 296 0 0 
Tennessee - 1, 064 | 893 32 309 
Texas me 193, 344 188, 824 18, 502 22, 244 
Utah... “ guilt ce ; 396 635 158 224 
Washington 1, 524 1, 102 78 386 
Wisconsin 687 972 1, 069 946 
W yoming ‘ 1, 696 1, 543 94 32 

Total 445, 197 436, 049 46, 699 56, 811 


Mr. Brown. I do not know that I have those figures se 
available. I have figures on peak employment by States pe aerate 
to December of 1957, that is all I brought with me today, 

Mr. Garnincs. What does that disclose ? 

Could you give us a summation of the table ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir, this is of course peak employment rather than 
total individuals admitted. 

Mr. Garurnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. It ranges from Texas, and this is all foreign workers, 
in Texas it happens to be all Mexicans. 

In Texas it ranges from 122,700 to 79 in Maryland. 
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However those in Maryland are BWI’s. Your lowest Mexican state 
is 95 at the top, peak employment of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. GatrHines. 95. 

Would you furnish for the record the number of States and which 
States use this labor under Public Law 78 ? 

Mr. Brown. I have here the States, I now have before me the States 
in 1956 and 1957, number of employers, workers contracted by indi- 
vidual employers, number of associations and so on. 

Mr. Garuin6s. That is what we want. 

Mr. Brown. That is the information. 

Mr. Garuines. Mighty good. Could you just give us a summation 
of those figures ? 

Mr. Brown. All right. These are alphabetic. 

Would you like the same kind of breakdown between the highest 
and the lowest ? 

Mr. Gatruines. But it might be well if you would just give us the 
total number by States that were contracted for. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Mr. GaTHineGs. Compare the 2 years. 

Mr. Brown. We have Texas—this is, let us start with 1956. Texas 
193,344—these are calendar years, in 1957, 188,824. Something like a 
5,000 drop. 

California 150,877, in calendar 1956, 149,069 in calendar year 1957. 

Mr. Garuinecs. They are pretty stable. There is not much difference 
there. 

Mr. Brown. Pretty stable. 

Mr. GaruinGs. There seems to be the need in 1957 is just bout as 
great as in 1956. 

Mr. Brown. So far as these figures would indicate, yes, sir. The 
totals perhaps would be of interest. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. In 1956, 445,197 total. 

In 1957, 436,049. 

Mr. GATHINGs. Just a very few percentage points difference. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. What States were those 445,197 in 1956, and 486,049 
used in? 

Mr. Brown. I will give you the 1956 list, and I gather from looking 
at this, one of them had none of them in 1957. On the 1956 list are 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

In 1957 it is the same list minus one. Delaware was on in 1957, It 
was not on in 1956, but we still have another discrepancy here. Lou- 
islana was on In 1956 but not on in 1957, 

Those are the only changes I see between the two. 

Mr. Garuinas. I wondered, Mr. Secretary, if you have any figures 
to indicate the trends for the current year, 1958, That is to say how 
in the first quarter of 1958 as against the first quarter of 1957 in par 
ticular States, what is the trend of need for this employment / 

Mr. Brown. As indicated in the testimony, overall there appears 
to be a drop in the number of Mexicans hired of 6,000. This figure 
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compares with the 25,000 figure I mentioned earlier, 6,000 fewer Mex- 
ican nationals employed in seasonal activities c ompared with the same 
date last year. 

Mr. Garuines. Now that is the total, as of a particular date as com 
pared with last year, just 6,000 drop ‘ 

Mr. Brown. A 6,000 drop, yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. Overall total / 

Mr. Brown. Overall total, yes, sir. 

Mr. Garurines. Who is going to be your negotiator or negotiators, 
when you would execute or attempt to execute an international agree- 
ment with Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. We have not precisely explored this. I would assume 
that I would myself have a good deal to do with it, also Mr. Misler of 
the Solicitor’s staff in the De ~partment of Labor who has been at it, 
I think about 12 years, and some members of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

The delegation has not been appointed but they would be experi- 
enced people in the Department, plus the State Department who have 
an overriding interest in this agreement. 

Mr. Garuines. I believe you made a trip to Mexico recently, did you 
not, Mr. Secretary # 

Mr. Brown. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Garnines. Are you anticipating any changes to be recom- 
mended on the part of the Government of f the United States in the in 
ternational agreement ? 

Mr. Brown. We have not firmed up a position nor have we dis- 
cussed it with the Department of State at this point. 

We have better than a year to go. My visit was entirely to get ac- 
quainted, looking ahead to the fact I would be meeting many of these 
people later on in the course of negotiations. 

Mr. Garuines. Any questions? 

Mr. Hacen. I would lke to ask you one. 

On page 3 of your statement you say that State agency placements 
of domestic workers has reached an all-time high in the first 4 months 
of this year. 

How far do you go back for all time? 

You mean all time since this Public Law 78 was passed ? 

Mr. Brown. All] time since the records have been kept by the public 
employment service, this refers to all kinds of placements made by 
local employment security offices which were established in the late 
1930's, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Are you saying then there is a higher domestic farm 
labor or agricultural force currently employed than any time in the 
history of the United States or recent history of the United States! 

Mr. Brown. This means more were placed through the employment 
service. 

Taking the 25,000 figure on the earlier page, it may indicate more 
domestic workers also. But we have no record of those agricultural 
workers who secure their own jobs so there is no absolute measure of 
this. 

Mr. Hagen. Now I notice that you recommend a continuation for 
only 2 years, and you also place emphasis on the fact that during 
this next year certainly, and the year following, perhaps, the avail 
al ility of domestic labor would be larger than ordinarily 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. And it seems a bit incongruous you would recommend 
an extension for those 2 years only and not go beyond. 

Mr. Brown. This does go beyond, it goes to June of 1961. We do 
not anticipate ‘that in 1961 there will be a real case for discontinuance 
of the law in this area. 

Rather we feel that 2 years will be a sufficient period within which 
to find out whether or not we can implement the intent of the law 
as it is presently spelled out, through administrative procedures. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, does the Department engage in any research on 
the prospects for, long- term prospects for, domestic satisfaction of 
farm-labor requirements ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. The Department, and not only the Department 
of Labor, but the Federal Government generally, including in par- 
ticular the Department of Agriculture, are keenly aware of the fact 
that the agricultural segment of the labor force is perhaps the most 
critically underemployed or unemployed of any segment of the labor 
force that exists today. 

The problems of bringing the potential of this underemployment 
in certain areas to bear on areas where there is a shortage of agricul- 
ture labor are very many, and difficult to resolve. 

But it is something that in the last year or two has come very much 
to the surface. 

The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor is active, and there 
is a big rural development conference being staged in Memphis. very 
shortly and otherwise we are looking into this problem very carefully. 

Mr. Hagen. This next question is outside of the scope of your testi- 
mony but I have heard it stated that some people, at least, anticipate 
that they could bring in these large numbers of Mexicans under the 
same section of the immigration law that these Basque sheepherders 
are brought in under. 

Do you visualize that the State Department or the immigration 
service, I guess, would consent to such a large influx of workers under 
that section of the law ? 

Mr. Brown. As I noted in my testimony, Public Law 78 and the 
succeeding agreement resulted from, in the first instance, insistence on 
the part of the Mexican Government. 

It is the judgment of the administration, so far as I know, the 
unanimous judgment of the administration, that in this big program, 
pig relative to the others, this kind of government-to-government 
agreement, based on law, is the satisfactory and best way of handling 
it. 

Mr. Hacen. If you were a speculator about it, then you would say 
the likelihood of using that immigration section to satisfy the labor 
requirements provided for by Public Law 78 would be rather remote. 

Mr. Brown. I think it is a possibility, but as a means to the end 
in this particular program, in our relationships to Mexico, it would 
not be, in my judgment, a satisfactory alternative. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garurnes. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you would permit Mr. 


Denton of Indiana to make a statement at this time and then further 


questions by the committee could be asked. 
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Mr. Denton, a Member of the House, from the State of Indiana, 
has introduced a bill touching on one phase of this question, and we 
would be delighted to hear from you, Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. May I sit right here? 

Mr. Garuinas. Yes, 


STATEMENT OF HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
INDIANA 


Mr. Denon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. 

My name is Winfield K. Denton, and I am a member of Congress 
from the Eighth District of Indiana. 

I am a member of the Appropriations Subcommittee that deals 
with the appropriation for the Departments of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and related agencies, and, in that capacity, this 
subcommittee considers the appropriation for the so-called Mexican 
labor or wetback farm labor. 

Now, a year ago, if you will remember, when this appropriation 
bill came before the House, there was a great drive to cut all expendi- 
tures, and there was a big drive to cut this appropriation entirely 
and, by a vote of almost 4 to 1, the appropriation was cut considerably 
below what the Department had asked. 

At that time there was talk up at the desk, and I remember Mr. 
Fogarty, who was chairman of the committee, said that he felt that 
the expenses of operating this agency should be paid by the people 
who had the benefit of it, that it was not fair for all the taxpayers 
to pay for it, and I think the talk was made at that time that legis- 
lation could be enacted, and I was under the impression it would be 
taken up by the Agriculture Committee to see that the expenses of 
operating this agency were paid for by the people who had the benefit 
of this particular agency. 

For that reason, I introduced this bill, H. R. 7028, which provides 
that, out of a revolving fund, the United States should be reimbursed 
for carrying out the expenses of this activity up to $15, which is the 
amount—the maximum amount that the farmer can pay when he gets 
his labor. 

Of course, we have had the revolving funds ever since the law was 
enacted, and that pays for transportation, subsistence costs, and re- 
lated costs which, possibly, are medical expenses. 

Some time ago it was rather low, as I remember it, but it is in- 
creased now, I believe, to $10 and I think it goes up to $12 next year, 
which is very close to the $15 that we spoke about. But there are 
certain expenses that the Government pays. The Government pays 
the expenses of maintaining and operating the migration and recep- 
tion centers. It also pays the administrative expenses, and it pays 
the expenses for complying with the act. 

Now, the Department of Labor this year recommended to our com- 
mittee that the expenses of operating the maintenance—the migration 
reception centers be paid from this revolving fund, and we had 
quite—I would not say argument, we talked about it in the committee 
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as to what expenses should be paid, and out of a compromise we pro 
vided that all the expenses of operating this agency should be paid 
from the people who get the benefit of it except the expense of com- 
pliance, which was about a half million dollars a year. 

I realize that many of you members are very much interested in 
the work of this particular agency. I want to cali your attention to 
this fact: That there are a great many of us who come from districts 
where none of this labor is employed and where we have a great deal 
of unemployment in our district which is really severe unemployment. 

I think a great effort should be made to try to procure domestic 
labor if they want to do their work. 

We have 5 million people unemployed. Today the House passed 
a resolution authorizing the appropriation of over $600 million to 
pay for unemployment insurance. It seems to me incongruous, under 
those circumstances, and it seems to us unfair, to ask the people who 
have all this unemployment in their district to pay the expenses of 
maintaining this agency. 

It is the American system and it is a free way of life that employers 
always pay for recruiting their own labor. 

If a farmer in the eastern part of the United States hires, well, 
Puerto Ricans or anybody from the Caribbean area, he pays for the 
expense of hiring the labor. 

I notice the Department of Agriculture favors this because it says 
that employers of domestic labor do not pay for their employees. As 
you all know, the employer still pays for recruiting his labor. He 
pays three-tenths of 1 percent of his employment rolls to the United 
States Government, and from that three-tenths of 1 percent is paid, 
among other expenses, expenses that the States have in maintaining 
their employment agencies. So, by a tax on the employer, he pays 
that particular expense. 

Now we have reached a point where we are pretty close to the $15; 
it is the maximum you can charge, under the law. 

You have to get the bill through the House. Maybe it will go 
through all right. But I want to say it is going to be extremely 
difficult to ask men who come from districts like I do, that are suffer- 
ing from unemployment and have for a long time, to ask my people 
to pay taxes, which are small, I know, for this act. 

I think the bill getting through, and having a fair bill would be 
much better if you provided that all the expenses of this agency 
should be paid from the $15 that the men pay into the revolving 
funds, up to the $15. 

For that reason, I was hopeful that this bill, H. R. 7028, that I 
introduced, would be enacted into law. Of course, it was not, and a 
new bill has to be enacted, and I think that, I am sure that these peo- 
ple who use this labor do not want to be treated any differently from 
anybody else and, if they use this kind of labor, especially at a time 
like this when there is a heavy period of unemployment, they ought 
to be willing to pay the expense of recruiting this labor. 

As I said, in conclusion, it is incongruous, it is unfair, to ask me 
and people from my part of the country to pay this expense when 
they have tremendous unemployment. 

Mr. Gatutines. I would just like to make this observation: You 
represent a district that is industrial; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Denton. I have about 20 percent agriculture. 


_—_. 
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Mr. Garuines. Twenty percent agriculture ‘ 

Mr. Denton. I think higher than the average. I have some of 
the finest cornland in the world in my district. 

Mr. Garutnes. About 80 percent of your district, then, is metro- 
politan ? 

Mr. Denton. Well, it is industrial; yes. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Well, now, those folks have to eat, too; don’t forget 
that, and these farmers are going to have to get food to them, and if 
you ever considered the cost, the additional costs that might have to 
be borne. by the farmer and in that situation your consumers would 
pay more for the food. 

Mr. Denton. I think my people are thinking a good deal about that 
$600 million they voted today for unemployment insurance and, also, 
some of this unemployment relief roll we have from other sources. 
The amount that my people pay is a considerable item right now 
because of the relief, the unemployment situation. 

We have had unemployment in my town for 4 or 5 years now, and 
if my employers recruit labor they pay for it themselves. And here 
are 5 million Americans unemployed, and we are going down to 
Mexico and getting people to work, and we are taxing these people 
in my part of the country, who are unemployed people, to bring them 
up there. 

That is a pretty incongruous position to take, I would say, and I 
think, certainly, your program would be much fairer and protect the 
public much more if it provided for the full $15 that went for the 
carrying out of this purpose. The agency goes with me almost that 
far, and has in the last few years. 

Mr. Garurines. Any questions of Mr. Denton ¢ 

Thank you very much, and we appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Denton. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Any further questions, now, of Mr. Brown and his 
associates / 

It might be, Mr. Brown, that before we conclude the hearings we 
may want to ask for additional information from the Department 
or might want one of your representatives to appear before us and 
we hope you will be available before we wind up the hearings. 

Mr. Brown. We will try to be available at your convenience. 

Mr. Garuines. All right, thanks. 

Now we will hear from the Department of Agriculture. 

We understand that at 3 o’clock General Swing will be here. 

Would you introduce your associates so that we will get their 
names in the record ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY RUSSELL OBERLIN AND L. B. 
TAYLOR, FOODS AND MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Miter. I am Clarence Miller, Associate Administrator of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, of the Department of Agriculture. 
I have on my right Mr. Russell Oberlin and on my left Mr. L. B. 
Taylor. These gentlemen are in the Foods and Material Require- 
ments Division of our agency in the Department of Agriculture. , 
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I have a short statement to make with respect to this 1060, sir, and 
you have read the report from the Department and I will read this 
and it will constitute our report on the legislation. 

Mr. Garuinos. Yes, sir, We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Mitzer. We will be glad to answer any questions at the con- 
clusion of the statement, sir, if anyone wishes to ask them. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee the 
views oat the United States Department of Agriculture with respect 
to the extension of the authority for the Mexican farm-labor program. 

The Department favors the extension of this authority which pro- 
vides for additional labor as needed to supplement inadequate sup- 
plies of qualified domestic workers. While the Department of Agri- 
culture is not responsible for the administration of the Mexican farm- 
labor program, it is concerned with the problem of assuring an ade- 
quate supply of labor to meet farm employer needs. 

The accomplishment of the farm job each year requires considerable 
numbers of hired workers. The highly seasonal character of farm 
operations creates a need for large numbers of seasonal workers, many 
of whom are required for only short periods but must be avail: ible 
at the time, place, and for the period needed if crop losses are to be 
prevented. 

While it is recognized that the number of Mexican nationals that 
may be needed will fluctuate from year to year depending upon levels 
of unemployment in our domestic economy, it is believed, however, 
that there are areas where it will be necessary to rely upon some 
workers from Mexico for many years. 

Efficient and full use of domestic manpower is in the national in- 
terest and qualified domestic workers willing and able to accept farm 
jobs must be given first and full opportunity to fill agricultural labor 
needs. 

Foreign workers should be employed only when an adequate supply 
of such workers is not available for the particular job. 

Another factor which we believe is of much importance is the value 
of the current program in the control of the Se eons illegal migration 
of wetback labor into the United States. 

We are firmly convinced that a legal program for employment of 
Mexican national labor is necessary in order that the illegal migration 
of workers from Mexico can be controlled. 

It is for these reasons that the Department favors a continuation 
of the authority for this program. Farmers can then be assured of 
labor from this source to the extent necessary to meet those needs for 
which qualified domestic labor willing and able to accept employment 
at the time, place, and for the etiod needed is not available. 

Mr. Gatuines. Now, Mr. Miller, this really is an antiwetback pro- 
gram rather than the wetback program that was referred to by Mr. 
Denton a moment ago. 

Mr. Miter. We feel like this, I suppose, you could say this is an 
antiwetback program. We feel like the statement I made on the 
second page, we are better able to control the illegal entrance of wet- 
back labor if we provide for a legal method and control method under 
which they may be brought into the United States. 

Mr. Gatutnes. We do appreciate your appearance and wonder 
any members of the committee or any Member of the House would 
like to ask Mr. Miller a question at this point. 
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Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask a question similar to the question 
I asked Mr. Brown. 

In your job as overseer of the farm agricultural problem, have you 
made any long-range studies as to the best methods to meet the labor 
needs of farmers? 

Mr. Miter. Not that I know of, Mr. Hagen. 

I am not aware of it if we have. 

Mr. Hagen. I believe it is a good project because we need to know 
where we are going in this thing, whether this is in the nature of a 
permanent program or just a temporary stopgap measure and some 
agency of the Soman certainly should be able to give some an- 
swers to that question. 

Thank you so much. We appreciate so much your appearance be- 
fore us today and we thank you. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Garuineas. Yes, sir, Mr. Miller. We appreciate your appear- 
ance. 

Mr. William Snow and Mr. Louis Blanchard from the Department 
of State. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. SNOW, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR INTERAMERICAN AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS 
BLANCHARD, OFFICER IN CHARGE OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Snow. Mr. Chairman, we are right here. 

Mr. Garnines. We are delighted to hear from you, both Mr. Snow 
and Mr. Blanchard, if you would give us your ‘views and observa- 
tions with respect to this legislation. 

Mr. Snow. Mr. Chairman, we are here to direct our remarks to the 
international aspects of the migrant labor program, specifically to the 
effect it has upon our relations with Mexico. 

| have a brief statement here which I should like to submit for the 
record. 

Mr. Gatruines. Yes, sir. Do you have several copies that we could 
file here ? 

Mr. Snow. Shall I read it, sir? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, I wish you would. 

Mr. Snow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee all mi- 
grant labor agreements entered into between the United States and 
Mexican Governments for the employment of Mexican agricultural 
workers in the past have been predicated on recognition by both 
Governments of the temporary nature of the circumstances involving 
both the employment of Mexican workers in United States agric ulture, 
and the availability of Mexican workers for such service. 

The Government of Mexico has repeatedly and emphatically in- 
sisted that Mexican agricultural workers will not be made available 
for employment. in the United States save under safeguards and 
guaranties provided by an international agreement. The Depart- 
ment, therefore, takes this occasion to adhere to the administration’s 
recommendation for a 2-year extension of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, and to urge that such an extension be enacted sufficiently in 
advance of its present expiration date on June 30, 1959. 
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The extension will then be useful in allaying uncertainties, both 
in Mexico and in the United States, which would be harmful to the 
successful conduct of the migratory-labor program. 

An extension of legislation which makes it possible to supply 
Mexican migratory workers to United States employers under an 
statantional agreement identified by the Mexican Government as 
an essential prerequisite is of primary importance. 

Expiration of title V of the act, without suitable substitution of 
the authority it contains, would make it impossible to continue to 
utilize the services of Mexican agricultural workers under an inter- 
national agreement providing for mutually acceptable safeguards and 
guaranties. 

To disregard the legitimate concern of a friendly foreign govern 
ment in these matters would seriously reflect upon the U nited States 
(rovernment’s responsibility for the maintenance of cordial relations 
with other members of the community of nations. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Snow, if this legislation for extension of Pub 

Law 78 is not taken up at this session of Congress, what kind of 
situation would we be in, with the June 30 date facing us, or the 
expiration of the present international agreement, and we would 
move into January here and take some few weeks to reorganize the 
Congress and it would be, probably, March before we could get to 
the floor with the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Mr. Chairman, I think it would have a hampering ef 
fect on our ability to renegotiate the agreement with Mexico if | 
were not acted upon favor: ably at this session. 

Mr. Garuines. It looks like we probably will be here until the 
middle of August, according to all information that I have been able 
to obtain, and—— 

Mr. Snow. In other words, it would help us, it would help us in 
our preparations for negot lation with the Mexican authorities to have 
the bill prolonged for the 2 -year period beyond June 30, 1959 

Mr. Gatuines. One of Sooke statements presented to us just prior 
to yours, Mr. Snow, brought out the international aspect and stated 
that this was a very fine program so far as friendly relations with 
our neighbors to the south are concerned. Do you concur in that 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Snow. Yes: I do. 

Mr. Hacen. In that connection, these individual Mexican workers 
that go back; do they act as good-will ambassadors to the United 
States / 

Mr. Snow. Mr. Hagen, I served in Mexico for 3 years and have 
before coming here a year ago, and, while I was there, I had frequent 
occasion to be in touch with the progress of this program. 

Therefore, I can speak from, you might say, personal knowledge 

overing that period. 

Now, just recently I asked this very same question that you have 
ne me of two of our officials who are in close touch with this 

asked them whether the majority of Mexican workers who came 
S under this program and returned to Mexico returned there in a 
frame of mind well disposed toward our country and toward their 
employment here. 

I was told that I could be sure that the great majority did. There 
ire times when a worker or a group of workers will encounter a 
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short crop or rainy weather or some other factor that is impossible 
to foresee or ‘ control, and in which case they may not have earned as 
much money as they hoped to, and in that event, I suppose, they are 
less than entirely satisfied. 

But I feel I can assert that the great majority not only benefit from 
the program but realize that they do benefit. 

Mr. Hagen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Snow. 

Mr. Blanchard, do you have any statement ? 

Mr. Buancuarp. I have nothing toadd, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GAaruHines. Thank you both, gentlemen; we all appreciate your 
appearance here today. 

General Swing will be with us on Wednesday. He will testify 
then. 

Now, I wondered if any other member of the executive branch of 
the Government, department heads, or anyone here, feel they have 
something to contribute / 

How many of the growers who are here have plane reservations 
for tonight and wish to get away, and would like to make a statement 
before they leave ¢ 

I just wondered if there was any other witness, so far as propo- 
nents are concerned, because this is proponents’ day, and tomorrow 
we will start in with further proponents, but if there are any propo- 
nents who would like to testify today, you will be given that privilege 
at this time. 

We will stand adjourned until 1:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 1:30 p.m., Tuesday, June 10, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1958 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND 
MANPOWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:30 p. m., in 
room 1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Thompson, and Teague (Cali- 
fornia). 

Also present: Representatives Kilgore, Poage, Saund, Mahon, Mc- 
Intire, Rhodes (Arizona), Utt, and Hagen (California); and Hay- 
wood Taylor, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Henry P. Anderson, research associate, School of Public Health, 
Iniversity of California. 

Mr. Anderson ¢ 

(Noresponse. ) 

Mr. Gatuines. We will come back to him later. 

Now, Mr.C. B. Ray, manager of the Valley Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Ray. May Mr. Smith and I testify together ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes; Mr. Smith may join you at the table. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, there are some gentleman here from my 
district. Mr. Millen, Bill Millen, will be, I believe, the principal wit- 
ness, and there will be others who will join with him. Mr. George 
Pfeiffenberger, executive vice president of the Plains Cotton Growers, 
has coordinated this program, and he is here. And we would like— 
we would not ask that all of our friends testify, but we would like for 
them all to be introduced for the purposes of the record. 

Mr. Gatuines. Why not, at this time, Mr. Mahon, just before we 
proceed with the witnesses’ testimony, let them stand, and it might 
be that they wanted to come up to the table at the time Mr. Pfeiffen- 
berger testifies. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I suggest that our group all stand at this time. 
And I suggest that Mr. Pfeiffenberger, who has been coordinating the 
work, introduce them for the purpose of the record, and give their 
names and address to the reporter so that the record may be correct. 

Mr. PreirreENBeRGER. Mr. Chairman, we represent the Plains Cot- 
ton Growers, of Lubbock, Tex. We have quite a few men who are 
vitally interested in this. We have only two men who wish to testify, 
but we would like to introduce the others. 

Mr. W. T. Millen is to be chairman of the committee for testimony. 
He is chairman of the braceros committee of the Plains Cotton Growers 
and a legislative director of the Bailey County Farm Bureau. 
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We have Mr. Joe Sooter, who is on our board of directors of the 
Plains Cotton Growers and is president of the Bailey County Farm 
Bureau, of Muleshoe, Tex. 

We have Mr. P. A. Nafzger, who is the past president of the Olton 
Cooperative Producers Association. 

Mr. W. H. White, of Lamasa; Mr. G. W. Fleming, of Friona; Mr. 
E. M. Chester, of Friona; Mr. Bruce Power, of Friona; and Mr. 
Jesse M. Osborn, one of the Texas State representatives from Muleshoe. 

These men are representative, and will be available for any questions, 
if you so desire. But we would like to have Mr. Millen, Mr. Sooter, 
and Mr. Nafzger appear at the table. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Pfeiffenberger, and thank you very 
much, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Kilgore. 

Mr. Krtugore. The witnesses you have here at the table are both from 
my district. 

Mr. Garuines. I would like for you to introduce them. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Clinton Smith, the president of Rio Grande Val- 
ley Farm Bureau, and Mr. C. B. Ray, manager of the Rio Grande 
Valley Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Gaturines. Thank you. Mr. Kilgore. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I overheard the conversation among 
some of our group yesterday. 1 was wondering how they had received 
the various meetings which they attended. And I want to say that 
they were very much pleased with the way you are handling these 
hearings, Mr. Gathings. And they appreciate your patient and gen- 
eral interest in this terrific ally important problem which confronts 
them. 

Mr. Garuines. You and they are very kind, Mr. Mahon. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. RAY, MANAGER, VALLEY FARM BUREAU, 
MERCEDES, TEX.; ACCOMPANIED BY CLINTON SMITH, PRESI- 
DENT, VALLEY FARM BUREAU, RAYMONDVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. Ray. As our good Congressman Kilgore has stated to this com- 
mittee, we are from the lower Rio Grande area of Texas, and the Valley 
Farm Bureau isa general farm organization with some 3,000 members 
in the 4 lower counties of that State. 

I have here a prepared statement which I would be happy to read 
and distribute to the committee. 

Mr. Garutnes. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ray. The Valley Farm Bureau respectfully recommends exten- 
sion of the authorization for the Mexican farm labor program. 
Although we believe there is a real need for certain administrative 
changes, the program is necessary because the domestic farm labor 
supply i is inadequate by many thousands of workers. In spite of recent 
unemployment in the United States, the supply of farmworkers has 
continued to decrease. Furthermore, efforts to recruit domestic farm- 
workers have been futile. 

Recent administrative rulings in connection with the program have 
been disturbing, however, and a real effort should be made to state 
clearly the intent of the law. We are unalter ably opposed to the use 
of this program as a vehicle to establish a precedent for regulation of 
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farm wages by the Federal Government. There should be nothing 
complicated about determining the prevailing wage, for example, and 
the use of formulas, in ow opinion, are designed for the purpose for 
which they, in fact, accomplish—an endless wage spiral. 

We submit further that undue delays in issuing certificates for 
Mexican workers while searching for nonexistent domestic farm- 
workers constitute a loss in farm efficiency—and all too often a loss 
in the market value of the crop itself. We feel that if the intent of 
the act is carried out, the program will become more workable, in- 
stead of more complicated, and are equally confident that redtape 
and unreasonable regulations will kill the program as surely as if 
Congress voted an end to it. 

The consideration which this committee has given through the 


years is greatly appreciated and we welcome the opportunity to 


present our recommendations. 

Mr. Garuines. ‘Thank you so muc hy Mr. Ray. 

Now, next to the last ‘paragraph here you refer to delays in the 
issuance of certificates for Mexican workers. 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. And as a result, too often, as you stated, there is a 
loss in the market value of the crop itself. 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuincs. I wonder if you can give us a specific example of 
the loss of crops as a result of these certifications being slow in com- 
ing through / 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. With your permission, I would like Mr. Smith 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. One instance was, a neighbor of mine had quite a large 
acreage of onions, and he applied for workers at the employment 
office, and they wouldn’t certify him for Mexican national workers, 
and told him that he would have to use domestics, and that they 
would get him some. He asked for 60, and there was 43 showed up. 

Mr. Garutines. 43 domestics ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. Out of the 43, 3 of them went to the field: 
the others went back. Two days later he had 1 hand working; 2 of 
those had left. 

Mr. Garuines. Two of the three / 

Mr. Smirn. Two of the three. Now, 1 wonder, since we had a 
statement yesterday by the Labor epartihient, I wonder if part of 
that 43 could have been part of that 25,000 that they placed in addi- 
tion to what they placed last year ? 

Mr. Garuines. That was testified to yesterday by the Department ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

In another instance another neighbor of mine lost—lI say he lost, 
he didn’t entirely lose—but he had a green pea crop for the canners, 
and he lost 100 acres of them, they got too dry, he didn’t have labor 
to pick them. 

Mr. Gatruines. What you say, Mr. Smith, is what you need is 
dependable labor when you need it ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. And we need the certification of labor 
when we need it and do not need this dilly-dallying around hunting 
hands: we need it when we ask for it. 
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Mr. Garutneos. Do you not think there could be some method set 
up by which they could screen out these workers in some instances, 
it might be some few of them formerly had worked on the farm and 
were accustomed to this type of work; although they had been in in- 
dustry, they might want to take it; but then the big part of them, no 
doubt, the big major portion of them would not be farmworkers and 
they do not have any intention of doing this type of work ¢ 

Mr. Suiru. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions / 

Mr. Poage. I just want to ask Mr. Smith if he thinks it is worth- 
while to continue this program under the lack of administration that 
we have at the present time / 

Mr. Sorru. I think the program is all right if it is administered 
all right. 

Mr. Poace. The program is all right, I agree with you. When 
we passed this program, we were rather proud of it. We passed it 
over the opposition of the people now ee it. But have they 
not taken a good program and pretty near killed it ‘ 

Mr. Smirn. They are in the process of it; I will put it that 
way. 

Mr. Poace. What good is it going to do you for us to continue 
this program? When we continue this program they will still send 
you 43 people who will not work; will they not 

Mr. Smiru. That is a possibility, yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. What reason do you have to assume that it is not exact- 
ly what is going to happen ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. They on straightened up here lately on this thing, 
they did there for a while, I understand they are loosening up a 
little now to what they did. They did come along a little later and 
certify some workers. But this particular man, it was too late for him; 
and actually he told me in the delay in harvest of his onion crop he 
lost about $2 bag in price. 

Mr. Poace. You are familiar with the fact that it is now beginning 
to get dry weather in Texas? 

Mr. Smirn. That isright, I sure am. 

Mr. Poage. And up in central Texas— 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. We do not use a great deal of contract labor, as you 
know. But I had a letter yesterday from one of the operators down 
in the Brazos Valley. He said he needed some irrigators, and he 
said he went to the employment service. They sent him a bunch 
from around the courthouse square; but he said none of them stayed 
long enough to get acquainted with his fields, much less to learn the 
job. 

Mr. Smiru. I have heard of occasions like that. 

Mr. Poace. It is getting dry now. That water needs to be out 
now or he is going to lose his crop; is that not right / 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. Do you think he is going to get any irrigators under the 
present law / 

Mr. Smiru. We are getting some of them; I will put it that way. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, you are right close to the river where they 
can come across. We are 300 miles away. 
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Mr. Sairu. It is serving to some extent. Anyhow, it is getting us 
some workers, and I do not know where we would get them if we did 
not have them. 

Mr. Garuines. Any further questions of Mr. Ray and Mr. Smith? 

Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Keith Mets, Holtville, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH METS, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL VALLEY 
FARM ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Saunp. Mr. Mets is the president of the Imperial Valley Farm 
Association, and has been for many years. 

Mr. Mets, we have some more people from our district. Will you 
ask them to arise, please. 

Mr. Mets. If I may, Congressman Saund, I would like to ask all of 
the representatives of California, and I include Arizona, because they 
have asked me to speak in their behalf today, and there are a good num- 
ber of them here. Would you please stand up, the people from Cali- 
fornia and Arizona that are here. 

Mr. Gatuineos. And are all these from California and Arizona, or 
from California proper ? 

Mr. Mets. Some are from California, and we have four from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. Gatunes. Mr. Rhodes is here. 

Mr. Saunp. Texas is outvoted. 

Mr. Mets. I am sorry to confess that it took two States to outvote 
Texas. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you would call their names for the 
record and submit a list to the reporter so we will get their names 
spelled for the record. 

Mr. Mets. I will ask each one of them to announce his name and 
the association he represents and then we will get a written list. 

Mr. Miter. I am Jack Miller, from Los Angeles, representing the 
Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, a committee that represents 
the citrus industry in California and Arizona. 

Mr. Woop. I am Ivan Wood from San Diego. I represent the San 
Diego Farmers, Inc. We have workers at Riverside, Orange, and 
San Diego Counties. 

Mr. Stone. I am Clarence Stone from Yuma, Ariz. I represent the 
Yuma Producers Cooperative Association. 

Mr. Bropner. I am Joe Brodner from Fresno, Calif., representing 
the Northern California Growers Associations. 

Mr. Yost. I am Laland Yost from Coachella, Calif. I represent 
the Coachella Valley Farmers Association and the Desert Producers 
Council, consisting of five associations in the desert area. 

Mr. Everett. I am Henry Everett. Iam from Yuba City, a mem- 
ber of the Northern California Growers Association. 

Mr. Evetanp. I am Lloyd Eveland from Woodland, representing 
the Yolo Growers. 

Mr. Beurincer. Floyd Behringer from San Jose, representing the 
Progressive Growers Association. 

Mr. Stewart. Floyd Stewart from Yuma, Ariz., representing the 
Yuma Producers Association. 
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Mr. Jounston. David Johnston, Yuma, Ariz., manager of the 
Yuma Producers Association, having men in Cochise, Maricopa, 
Mohave, and Yuma Counties. 

Mr. Rowe. Phillip Rowe, Watsonville Growers Association. 

Mr. Quinn. C te Quinn from Santa Clara Valley. 

Mr. Harrican. B. H. Harrigan, manager, Imperial Valley Farmers 
Association, E] Centro, Calif. 

Mr. Tuornevure. I am Bill Thornburg, Jr., Thor Packing Co., Inc.. 
Holtville, Calif.; and I am privileged this year to be the president 
of the Western Growers Association which represents 86 percent of 
the row-crop vegetable industry of the States of California and 
Arizona. 

Mr. Torsert. I am William H. Tolbert, of the Ventura County 
Citrus Growers Committee and representative of the Citrus Growers 
Farm Labor Managers Association. 

Mr. Bras. Jack Bias, Salinas, Calif., representing the Growers Farm 
Labor Association. 

Mr. ZuckerRMAN. I am John Zuckerman, of Stockton, Calif. We 
have farms in Stockton, Bakersfield, and Utah and Oregon. We im 
ported Mexican workers for about 18 years and we were very happy 
with them. 

Mr. Franzia. I am Joe Franzia, Jr., from Stockton, Calif., repre 
senting the San Joachin Production Association. 

Mr. Mets. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Iam Keith Mets, a farmer from Holtv ile. Calif. lam representing 
the farmers in California and Arizona ~ use Mexican nationals. 
Many of them are here. Many others have given me letters of author 
ization to speak for them at this hearing. In 1957 California used 
149,130 nationals, and Arizona used 22,908. It is our unanimous rec- 
ommendation that Public Law 78 be extended for 2 years without 
amendment. 

This is a change from our position of 2 months ago of endorsing 
the extension of Public Law 78 without termination date or amend 
ment. To explain cur change to a recommendation of 2 years’ exten 
sion, I wish to review the following circumstances : 

The latter part of April 1958 the Users Mexican Labor Subcom 
mittee—advisory to the Department of Labor, of which I am a 
member, and the National Users Committee of which I am chairman, 
met here in Whshington. The National Users Committee is an in 
formal organization of the users of Mexican nationals from the 27 
States that use these workers. The committee meets from time to time 
to discuss our problems. The Users Mexican Labor Subcommittee 
is advisory to the Department of Labor and is a 13-man committee 
of users’ representatives from various sections of the United States 
that use Mexican workers. They are appointed by the Department 
of Labor to consult with them on the users’ problems regarding the 
Mexican program. 

Prior to the April meeting of both committees we had unanimously 
endorsed the extension of Public Law 78 without termination date 
and without amendment. 

At the April meetings, several things occurred that of necessity re- 
quired us to change our position to a short-term extension. 

The Department of Labor in an effort to correct abuses by a rela 
tively small number of growers has established executive regulations 
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that are untenable to all users instead of correcting the abuses where 
they existed with the authority the Department has under Public Law 
78. This could be done without new executive orders, many of which 
were given the effect of law by publication in the Federal Register. 

Prevailing wage has been considered to be the wage paid to'do- 
mestic workers in a given area. Determination of prevailing wages 
has grown into a complex system of formulas that involve principles 
never before considered as part of prevailing wage determinations. 
The first few years of the program they had ac tual determination of 
wages paid domestics, then they had a 15-70-15 percent formula us- 
ing the center 70 percent of wages of the range as prevailing wages. 
Following that they have a 6624 percent formula where the closest 
6624 percent of workers to the center of a wage range is considered the 
prevailing wage. Now the latter part of April they have proposed two 
new formulas—the w age that encompasses 40 percent of the workers 
will be the prevailing wage range. If this does not raise the wages, a 
formula of taking the top 51 percent of the wage range will be used as 
the range and the lower 49 percent will be discarded from future sur- 
veys for prevailing wages. This, we feel sure, will cause spiraling 
upward of wages. These continuing changes in wage determinations 
we consider untenable as prevailing wages as defined in article 15 of 
the migrant labor agreement as wages paid to domestic workers for 
similar work at the time the work is performed. This does not give the 
Department authority to set wages. 

2. The latter part of April, in addition to the last two formulas an 
entirely new wage concept was required which specified that all piece- 
rate workers must be paid a guaranteed hourly wage whether they 
earned it or not. 

It was only at the absolute refusal of the growers to accept this 
ultimatum, which involved three meetings with Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, Mr. Gathings and his committee, and many other interested 
Congressmen and Senators, that the Department of Labor retreated 
from their position of a guaranteed hourly rate under piece-rate work 
for all workers. 

Now under consideration by the Department of Labor as an alterna- 
tive is that 90 percent of all piece-rate workers must earn the prevail- 
ing hourly rate on a 2-week pay period basis, rather than the cus- 
tomary principle that the average earnings of qualified domestic 
workers on piece rate shall equal the prevailing hourly rate and equally 
qualified Mexican nationals would earn the same prevailing wages as 
paid domestic workers. 

To require that inferior Mexican national workers be paid higher 

rates if they cannot equal qualified domestic workers on a 2-week basis 
is an automatic wage escalator because under Public Law 78 domestic 
workers who set the prevailing wage must have their rates raised 
also—and if 90 percent of the Mexicans do not earn what the domestics 
do the next 2 weeks, a further raise must be given, and some further 
raises are possible. 

This sort of wage manipulation in the guise of preventing adverse 
effect is entirely untenable. The basic principle of piece-rate pay is 
that the superior worker earns more and the inferior worker earns 
less—not that 90 percent must earn the average wage instead of the 
customary 50 percent. 
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Our position regarding the determination of prevailing wages is 
that the Secretary of Labor shall find the prevailing wage rate or 
rates actually paid to domestic workers in the area of employment 
and shall report such rate or rates as the prevailing wage to be paid 
to Mexican workers without use of formula or alteration of such 
rates. When such rates are being paid to Mexican nationals for the 
same work in the same area under the same working conditions, the 
employer shall be considered in compliance with the prevailing wage 
requirements of the international agreement and the standard work 
spy as amended. 

Adverse effect: Our position is that the wage determinations 
a to be made by the Secretary of Labor under section 508 of 
Pu lic Law 78, as amended (7 U.S. C. A., 1463), should be based upon 
substantial evidence. Certification for the employment of Mexican 
nationals in American agriculture should not be denied under such 
provisions unless adequate factual information is available to the 
Secretary and unless such evidence provides a substantial basis that 
such certification will depress the wages and working conditions of 
domestic workers in similar employment within the same area of 
employment. 

We feel that adverse effect is being carried out of the areas involved 
with the use of Mexican nationals. 

4. A requirement has recently been made in our area that a certifi 
cation would not be given unless family housing was provided at a 
ratio of 1-family unit for domestics for each 3 braceros. These re 
quirements were only suspended at the last minute before great losses 
would have occurred, even though it was adequately proved that 
family housing would be used very little at Wilcox, Ariz., as this 
particular work of harvesting lettuce is not attractive to domestic 
workers. 

We feel that these unreasonable requirements are unfair—when 
there is existing housing for families in many areas where work is 
available and braceros are used. Expenditure of hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars for new family housing under these circumstances is 
A 

We believe that all American workers who are able, willing, and 
auelihed should be given every opportunity for employment. ‘How- 
ever, the undesirability of farmwork to unemployed domestic workers 
referred to farm jobs is not adequately eather by the Department 
of Labor in many cases. All our records show that growers must 
operate under a principle that all unemployed domestics desire and 
will do farmwork. It is required that all these unemployed be given 
job opportunities even though our records show in California and 
Arizona that a very small percent desire to work for more than a day 
or two. 

Our real farm domestic workers are dependable and good workers, 
but as indicated above, unemployment figures cannot be used as a 
measure of the need for Mexican national workers in most areas. We 
are submitting documentary proof of this experience. And I would 
like to submit this folder of actual record of various farmers of their 
experiences. 

Mr. Gatuinas. Yes. That will be filed for use by the committee. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 
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Mr. Mets. I would like to interject, before I go on with 6, that 
growers cannot depend on this unstable help to do their farm work, 
and in many instances the effort or the certification has been with- 
held until crops have been lost, rather than give the certification when 
it was reasonably apparent that the domestic workers available were 
not going to satisfy the need of various employers. 

6. There are many cases of threats of islahonal punitive action by 
compliance men in the field, together with many arbitrary regula- 
tions by these compliance men. There is a continuous program of 
needling the users in our area that is in no way a fair compliance 
practice. Regulations are not enforced equally with all users—some 
are compelled to meet standards and others not. 

7. The American Farm Bureau will present testimony that will 
mention many points for your consideration. We unanimously en- 
dorse the position of the Farm Bureau. 

Conclusion: Supplemental farm labor is absolutely necessary. But 
it is our considered opinion, in view of the foregoing circumstances, 
that a 2-year extension is all we can request. If in that time a more 
favorable operation cannot be developed for the program, many of 
the users will have to change their crops and methods because we 
will be priced out and needled out of the program. In 2 years we 
must reappraise our position rather than have a permanent exten- 
sion at this time. 

We respectfully request the extension of Public Law 78 for 2 years 
and we further request your assistance by adequately explaining the 
intent of Congress in the committee report on the bill. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you so much, Mr. Mets. 

Let us look at your point No. 6 for a moment. When you speak of 
“needling the users in our area,” that is in no way a fair compliance 
practice. “Regulations are not enforced equally with all users.” I 
wonder if you would elaborate on that paragraph and give us some 
specific information with re gard to it. 

Mr. Mets. I have many instances of record where compliance men 
in certain areas have taken it upon themselves to go above and beyond 
the authority granted in Public Law 78 to inflict restrictions because 
of contended violations, perhaps in housing, perhaps in some other 
compliance condition, that the compliance man has the authority to 
say that “you meet these requirements or we will take your men away 
from you.” And in instances they have been removed. 

Where the law provides that the user has an appeal procedure, he 
has the process of American methods to be apprised of his infrac- 
tions, a chance to correct them, and then if he refuses to comply, 
the Department has the authority to remove his men, if that is the 
final result. But we contend that no compliance man under the way 
the law is written has authority to walk up and advise compliance, 
“or we are going to pull your men.” That threat is continuously 
made, and in a few instances it has been done. 

And with regard to “regulations are not enforced equally with all 
users. Some are compelled to meet standards and others not.” We 
had many instances. We can show you, in our area, where the same 
complianc e men require certain conditions of some growers and do 
3 require equal conditions of other growers. We consider that as 
unfair. 
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Mr. Garuines. Now, I wonder whether or not in your State, Cali- 
fornia, or in Arizona—I believe you represent Arizona as well—— 

Mr. Mers. In this hearing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Garurnes. I just wonder whether there has been any probing 
of books of employers by the compliance officers! Have they looked 
over the books of farmers or ranchers? 

Mr. Mets. I personally do not know of any examinations of the 
farmers’ books. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you have any other specific instance in which 
these compliance officers had not enforced the law equally, one farmer 
or one rancher as against the other / 

Mr. Mets. We have many of those occasions in our district. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Now, let’s refer back here now to this April meet- 
ing, when the 90 percent provision was adopted by the Department 
of Labor. As I recall, you were here present at that time, along with 
a number of growers from throughout the country, from various 
parts of the country. I wondered if you would state just what hap- 
pened with respect to those meetings? Could you give us, in chrono- 
logical order, just what happened with respect to this 96 percent 
provision ¢ 

Mr. Mets. At that time, the Department of Labor called their 
regular Mexican subcommittee of 13 members to Washington for a 
meeting on the Mexican labor program. The users committee, which 
I described, invited their members to come to Washington a day 
ahead and discuss their problems and get an understanding of con- 
ditions or opinions on the proposed agenda. 

We had a long agenda of many items, most controversial of which 
was a new wage formula and new conditions of wages that must be 
paid. 

Mr. Sid Livingston, chairman of that subcommittee, appointed me 
as chairman of a wage committee to discuss with the Department these 
various wage changes, formulas, and proposed changes. Our wage 
committee held a few hearings, or had a few meetings with the De- 
partment of Labor personnel. We objected to the formula, this 40 
percent formula followed by the 51-49 percent formula mentioned in 
my report. 

The Department agreed to postpone the instigation of that formula 
until we had 30 days to prepare some evidence. The Department was 
adamant, because they had found some extremely low wages in cer- 
tain areas, and to cure that they were going to require that a minimum 
hourly rate be paid all workers on piece rate, whether they worked or 
not. Our committee felt that was impossible for us to accept that 
condition. It is contrary to the concept of piece rates to increase 
the incentive of workers, where the better workers would earn more 
pay, and contrariwise the poorer worker would earn less pay. This 
has been a custom in American agriculture for many, many years. 

The Department was adamant in their position that that would 
have to be met. We advised the Department that our only recourse 
was to Congress. We could not accept it. And we came to your 
committee and requested that you arrange an appointment with Sec- 
retary Mitchell to advise and ple: ad our position. 

You were very considerate. You did everything you could to ar 
range the meeting with Secretary Mitchell. All of the interested 
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Congressmen and Senators that we knew, and other people, were 
advised. 

Secretary Mitchell was somewhat provoked, I would say, at the 
huge hearing that we had, or meeting we had. But the growers 
had no other recourse. We were told this was it, and we felt that 
our Congressmen were on our side, and they so admitted, and a very 
good meeting was held with the Secretary, pointing out our position. 
And all the C ongressmen and Senators agreed with us that we were 
right in our position. 

The Secretary advised us that his Department would take the mat- 
ter under consideration and have further meetings with us. That 
we did, and we came to a point where we couldn’t retreat back to the 
same impasse. 

We requested from the Department a further hearing with the 
Secretary, which he advised us that he would give us if we wished 
it. At that meeting we represented our case. He advised us that he 
would go into the matter with his Department again and give us an 
answer ina few days. That he did. 

At that meeting he advised us that they would retreat from the de- 
mand that a guaranteed hourly minimum would be required of each 
worker, regardless of whether he earned it or not. But in lieu thereof, 
we were given a 90 percent requirement, that 90 percent of all piece- 
work workers must make a minimum hourly rate. 

Mr. Gatuines. When would that determination be made, Mr. Mets? 

Mr. Mets. On each 2-week payroll period. May I read the letter 
that we got as the final position on that ¢ 

Mr. Garuines. I ae you would read it. 

Mr. Mers. We asked the Department for a letter of understanding 
as to the agreement that we had at that point, and I believe nearly 
everyone interested in the program had received a copy of that letter. 
It is addressed to me as chairman of that wage committee : 

DeaR Mr. Mets: I am writing to confirm the understanding reached at the 
meeting held at 2 p. m., Friday, May 2, between Secretary Mitchell, the sub- 
committee which you chaired, and the interested Congressmen and growers. 

As you are aware, these understandings relate to the problem of piece rates 
which yield earnings of less than 50 cents per hour for Mexican workers. 

I would like to insert there that we know no contest, no objection 
to the 50 cents per hour minimum. 

Mr. Garurnas. If they earn it. 

Mr. Mets. If they earn it; yes, sir. 

We have deferred for additional examination during the next 30 days the 
problem of piece rate earnings over 50 cents which are still substandard in 
terms of the prevailing hourly rate in an area. 

I would like to further explain there that they set at this time a 
minimum of 50 cents which is the prevailing wage in the area of the 
south Rio Grande Valley where this particular incident occurred. 

Now, we have no objection and the people in Texas have no objec- 
tion to the 50 cents per hour minimum wage. But that is not the 
only problem involved, because the last sentence in this paragraph 
Says! 

We have deferred for additional examination during the next 30 days the 


problem of piece rate earnings over 50 cents which are still substandard in terms 
of the prevailing hourly rate in an area. 
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Now, we feel that in the meetings we are going to have Thursday 
and Friday in the Department there is quite a possibility—we have 
not talked with them; this is only our expectation—that at any time 
the prevailing rate will be instituted there where the prevailing rates 
go from 50 cents on the Texas border to over a dollar in the Northern 
States of Idaho and Washington. And if it is required that 90 per- 
cent of the workers on piece rate equal the prevailing hourly wage 
with their earnings, the figures that we have gathered indicate that 
it will be equivalent to raising the hourly rate a minimum of 15 cents 
where the prevailing rate is 70 cents, and if it were a dollar, it would 
approach a 20- and 25-cent raise in wages. 

Ve feel that the Department does not have the authority to de- 
part from the eustomary average earnings principle in piece rates 
to equal the prevailing wage and go to a 90 percent requirement. 

To go on with this letter: 

The conclusions reached at the conference were as follows: 

1. There will be no piece rate earnings guarantee for individual braceros be- 
yond the guarantees already provided by the standard work contract. Future 
contracts will not be required to carry a minimum hourly rate for work per- 
formed on a piece rate basis. 

2. As a condition of authorization to employ Mexican workers on activities 
compensated on a piece rate basis, employers will be expected to establish piece 
rates at levels which will produce to Mexican workers of normal competence who 
apply themselves diligently earnings averaging not less than 50 cents per hour. 

3. In order to achieve uniformity in understanding and administration, the 
Department will consider that the general principle in subparagraph 2 above 
has been met whenever at least 90 percent of the Mexican workers of any em- 
ployer earn at least 50 cents per hour. 


And we feel they are going to add: “or the prevailing wage.” 
Now, in subparagraph 2 they say, if I might go back: 


Mexican workers of normal competence who apply themselves diligently earnings 
averaging not less than 50 cents. 


And in the next paragraph they say 90 percent must earn that. 
They are changing 50 percent average to 90 percent. We feel that 
is an unjust position for them to take. 


4. In those cases in which fewer than 90 percent of an employer’s Mexican 
workers average at least 50 cents per hour for any 2-week payroll period, the 
employer will be given the opportunity to demonstrate that more than 10 percent 
did not apply themselves diligently or did not otherwise carry out their respon- 
sibilities under article 15 of the standard work contract. In cases in which 
such employer is unable to demonstrate substantial compliance with the general 
principle, and the employer fails to take corrective action where needed to 
assure future compliance with the principle, his workers will be transferred 
elsewhere or returned to Mexico at the employer's expense. 

>». The responsibility for assuring that the piece rate being paid is adequate 
rests with the employer, and he will not be relieved of such responsibility on 
the grounds that he has not been advised of its inadequacy by the Department 
or its agents. 


At that point, Public Law 78 definitely states in several places that 
these workers must be paid the prevailing wage. 

Now, in this No. 5: 

The responsibility for assuring that the piece rate being paid is adequate 
rests with the employer— 
meaning that 90 percent of them must earn this 50 cents, we assume, 
or the prevailing wage will be added— 


and he will not be relieved of such responsibility on the ground that he has not 
been advised of its inadequacy by the Department or its agents. 
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We feel that is a gross departure from the intent of the law. And 
it is these things that we would request your committee to write into 
the report of the bill. 

The 90-percent rule will be administered on a commonsense basis. It will 
not be applied in a rigid or inflexible manner. An employer seeking in good 
faith to apply the general principle will have no reason to be apprehensive. On 
the other hand, as was made clear at the meeting, the Department will adhere 
strictly to the general principle that piece rates should be established at a level 


which will permit a Mexican worker to earn at least 50 cents per hour for a 
fair day’s work. 


The Department expects to be guided by experience in the application of this 
and other standards. These. standards will be modified if experience demon- 
strates that they should be modified. With cooperation on both sides, we can 
achieve conformity with the spirit of the international agreement without im- 
posing hardship upon either the worker or the employer. 

I would like to emphasize again that the growers are not opposed 
to paying a wage of 50 cents an hour for an average worker’s return 
in the areas where 50 cents is the prevailing wage, and growers are 
not opposed to paying the prevailing wage rate if it is higher in an 
area to the average worker. But to 90 percent we feel that it is a 
eo from what is considered a customary wage formula. 

Now, perhaps in bringing this to your attention we are getting the 
cart before the horse, as our final hearings on this subject are not until 
Thursday or Friday. But we feel that in view of the statements 
we have made that this committee should be fully informed as to the 
abuses we feel the growers are being subjected to, and in many cases 
to correct a few abuses of growers. 

These can be dealt with individually and very adequately rather 
than applying such regulations and restrictions across the board to all 
user of Mexican nationals under this law, which involves some 450,000, 
I believe. 

Mr. Gatuings. That is a very fine explanation. It seems to me, 
though, that if you are going to make a determination of 2 weeks with 
respect to the 90-percent provision that there could be many instances 
and many occasions where the situation could be such that the farmer 
would have to pay considerably higher than what he set out to pay 
for his labor to take the job. 

What if you are going to have a long wet spell in the area of the 
country where we do have a lot of rain, and that laborer could not 
work maybe for 3 or 4 or 5 days of that 2-week period, and in that 
situation, why would the farmer be expected to at least average the 
90-percent provision of 50 cents an hour, although they may not have 
made but 20 or 30 cents average for that 2-week period because of 
this adverse weather situation ¢ 

Mr. Mets. Well, as I understand it, if it is raining and these workers 
do not go to the field, there is no obligation other than your total 
contract period; you must assure these workers that they have em- 
ployment of three-fourths of their contract period. If they do not, 
you are obligated to make up the wages they would have earned. But 
if they go to the field to work and, due to weather conditions or other 
bad conditions in the field, they do not earn, 90 percent of them do not 
earn this guarantee under the piece rate, you are obligated to raise 
your rate of pay to where they will. 

Mr. Gatuines. What if you have a situation, though, where the 
cotton is not quite as white and it is not as thick, and you could carry 
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your sack down to the end of the row and you would not have but 
half what you would ordinarily pick for the same length of time? 

Mr. Mets. Well, in that case you would have to raise your rate to 
where they would make their minimum hourly earnings, 90 percent 
of them. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Teague. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Mets, I have this observation to make: Without 
in any way, Mr. Chairman, minimizing the seriousness of these ad 
ministrative problems of which I am aware—I sat through all those 
hearings; I agree completely with you and with Mr. Mets that they 
do present a problem—but I think it is important that we do not 
overlook another major, practical problem, which is this: Looking 
around the room, the Members of Congress who are here represent 
basically farm areas. The proponents here represent farm areas. 

I think, however, that we should not overlook the fact that there 
are more Members of Congress who are from city areas than there 
are from farm areas. Those Congressmen are not overenthusiastic 
about this program, with unemployment in their areas. For that 
reason I think it is important that we get into the record some specific 
examples, I think Mr. Mets can give us some, instances where domestic 
workers, even though they are unemployed, simply will not do farm 
work, 

Weare going to be corfronted with that problem as we go along. I 
think it is very important. Perhaps Mr. Mets can give us some 
examples. 

Mr. Mevs. I have a folder of letters here all on that particular 
situation, the experience of individual growers on that matter. 

Mr. Tracue. Those will be in the files, but they may not be printed 
in the report which gets to the Members of Congress, and I think if 
you could summarize 2 or 3 instances that you know about, it might 
be helpful to the record. 

Mr. Mers. Should I call on some of our members to quote from 
their actual experience? I think it might be more effective. 

Mr. Teacue. Sha]! he, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Garuines. Suppose he would just abstract parts of it and sub 
mit it for the record, not the whole file, but just certain parts of it, 
pertinent facts that would be helpful. 

Would you do that, then ? 

Mr. Teacve. He could submit that later; is that what you suggest 

Mr. Gaturngs. Yes. It will save some time, and without objection 
it will be in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Mets. I did not quite understand what you wanted. 

Mr. Garuincs. You might have a summary—or you might pick out 
some specific instances that would serve your purpose—but in any 
event, to narrow it down, to brief it down to just a very small para 
graph or two. 

Mr. Mets. I would like, then, to read this report from Mr. Lloyd 
M. Eveland, who is here, president of the Yolo Growers, Inc., at 


Woodland, Calif. 
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Subject: Recruiting domestic workers in Yolo County, Calif. 
Submitted by: Yolo Growers, Inc., Lloyd M. Eveland, president, Post Office 
Box 27, Woodland, Calif. 


The attached tabulations record the results of the domestic labor recruiting 
program inaugurated and put into effect April 25, 1958, by the Yolo Growers, 
Ine., of Woodland, Calif. The Yolo Growers, Inc., is a growers’ association 
employing approximately 7,000 Mexican nationals, primarily in sugar beets and 
tomatoes, at the peak of the season. As of June 5, 1958, there are approxi- 
mately 1,700 braceros under contract with the association. 

The recruiting program consisted of two phases: 

I. The placement of advertisements in two papers, having a countrywide cir- 
culation, listing all job openings, offering free transportation to and from work, 
housing for both single men and families, and payment of workers daily. 

The first advertisement appeared in the Woodland Democrat on May 1, 1958, 
offering beuefits as outlined above and requesting 400 workers. Those ad- 
vertisements are being continued on a weekly basis at the present time. Copies 
of these advertisements are attached. 

II. The inauguration of day hauls from both the California Department of 
Employment office in Woodland and the California Department of Employment 
office in Sacramento, a distance of 25 miles from Woodland. Transportation 
was available daily at 7 a. m. at each of these offices and anyone desiring em- 
ployment in the listed activities was taken out to the job. 

In analyzing the work records of the workers who did accept employment the 
following becomes evident : 

I. (a) Thirty-three percent of workers did not work after arriving on the job. 

(b) Eleven percent of workers worked 1 day. 

(c) Nine percent of workers worked 2 days. 

(d) Fifteen percent of workers worked 3 days. 

(e) Thirty percent of workers worked 4 to 7 days. 

(f) Two percent of workers worked over 7 days. 

When 33 percent of the available workers do not attempt to work, only 2 per- 
cent are available after 7 days, and only 1 man stays to the completion of the 
job, by no criteria can this group of men be considered a qualified and reliable 
labor force. 

II. Over a period of 5 weeks, 271 man-days of labor were obtained. In order 
to supply this labor it required 30 man-days of labor to operate the 2 trucks 
transporting these men. Reduced to dollars and cents, the cost of operating 
2 trucks was $32.50 per day or a total of $975 for the period. Translated further 
this means a recruiting expense of $3.59 for every man-day’s labor obtained. This 
recruiting expense added approximately one-third to the growers’ total labor 
expense per man-day’s work. 

III. After these diligent recruiting efforts, it was still necessary to contract 
for 1,700 Mexican nationals to fill the labor requirement for the area. 

IV. In no instance was a worker’s employment terminated by the employer. 
In one group of workers (the Sacramento day-haul group), the reason for 
workers quitting were tabulated and the following results were found: 76 
percent quit without reason, 11 percent became drunk and quit, 3 percent com- 
plained job was too hard, 10 percent became tired and quit. 

This certainly gives an indication of the poor quality of the workers available. 

In summary it is evident that the domestic labor force available to Yolo County 
is not adequate to meet growers’ needs and that the small portion available is of 
very low qualification and quality. 


Mr. Teague. May IL interrupt. That is exactly what I had in mind, 
but in the interest of time, I would suggest, as I think you are suggest- 
ing, that Mr. Mets pick out 6 or 8 of these and put them in the record. 

We realize that all of these are submitted for the files, but we want 
some of them in the written record. It is not necessary to read them 
now, but you can submit them either to the reporter or the clerk of the 
committee later in the day and they will be printed in the hearings. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Garuines. Judge Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Mets, you said that you have come across instances 
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in your own area where these compliance officers gave unequal treat- 
ment to farmers; is that that you said ? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saunp. Can you cite any instances of that ? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. I would like to call on Mr. Harrigan to cite 
several - those, if you wish. 

Mr. Saunp. I think it would be a good idea to have 1 or 2 of them 
in there. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Harrigan 

Mr. Harrigan, will you come up to the table. 

Mr. Mets. Mr. Harrigan is manager of the Imperial Farmers 
Association of which I am president. And he personally has observa- 
tions of many camps and other conditions where unequal compliance 
has been required. 


STATEMENT OF B. H. HARRIGAN, MANAGER, IMPERIAL FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Garuines. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Harrigan. 

Mr. Harrigan. As I understand it, you would like to have me cite 
instances of camps that are out of compliance where they have been 
inspected and no corrections made. 

Mr. Saunp. Unequal treatment on the part of the compliance 
officers : they were not equally treated. 

Mr. Mets. I think your camp explanation would be very good. 

Mr. Harriean. We have an area in the northern part of the county 
where there are two associations involved: Our own association and 
another association. 

Now, in the other association, camps have been inspected, and in 
very few of those camps have corrections been made. We built a new 
camp in the area to correct the situation insofar as the growers in 
our particular association are concerned, and put up a class “A camp. 

Now, the other group of camps that are in that area represent a 
great number of growers, they are small growers, they are unable, of 
course, to build a first-class camp and prepare the facilities that are 
required under the law, and those facilities have not been provided 
for those particular growers, and naturally nothing has been done in 
relation to them, only in a very few instances. And it is rather exten- 
sive in its application. I would say that there are probably 100 grow- 
ers involved. And in our own camp we provided facilities for some 
450 or 500 men for small growers. And we have a first-class camp 
there. 

Now, there are other instances scattered throughout the country of 
specific camps that have not been required to meet the standard re- 
quirements for housing of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Saunp. Could you mention some names there, some places, be- 
cause this is generally the same statement that Mr. Mets made, in order 
to inquire from the Department of Labor, if you have some instances 
you can give us, 1 or 2. 

Mr. Harriean. Well, now, most of these growers are Filipinos, 
their names are difficult to remember. 

Mr. Saunp. Let me see if I have it clear. You say, Mr. Harrigan, 
that there are some labor camps where the conditions are not quite 
correct, and the Department of Labor has not enforced the regulations 
to the extent they are requiring of you ? 

Mr. Harrigan. That 1s correct. 
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Mr. Saunp. What is this other association, growers association 4 

Mr. Harrigan. That is the Desert Growers Association. 

Mr. Garnuines. Any further questions ? 

Thank you, Mr. Harrigan. 

Any further questions of Mr. Mets? 

Mr. Poacer. I beg your pardon in that I was called out and did not 
hear all your statement, but I did hear the part where you discussed 
the formula that the Labor Department has developed that they 
called a prevailing wage, and the formula they have developed in con- 
nection with piecework, whereby they attempt to require that 90 per- 
cent of everybody doing the job earn the prevailing wage by doing 
piecework. : 

Do you know of any legal authority for that kind of interpretation ¢ 

Mr. Mets. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Poacr. Has there been any court decision that sustained that 
kind of interpretation / 

Mr. Mets. Sir, I am not an attorney, and I naturally would not 
know about such situations if they existed. But none have been 
brought to my attention. 

Mr. Poage. I know that your association is reluctant to get involved 
in litigation, and properly so. I always believe that a poor compro- 
mise is better than a good lawsuit. But is your association going to 
stand by and accept this without a test ? 

Mr. Mets. Pardon, sir? 

Mr. Poagr. Is your association going to stand by and accept these 
interpretations of the Department without any test ? 

Mr. Mets. Regarding this wage ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mets. Well, it is the position of the growers that I am speak- 
ing for—we feel it is not fair, and it is our position that we cannot 
accept it. As to what recourse we have to us to prevent our accept- 
ance, we are not informed at the moment. But I can only say it is 
our intention not to accept things that we feel are not equitable. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not think you should, and I do not think the Con- 
gress intended that the Department should have any such power. I 
think it is perfectly clear that when we wrote this law there was no 
intention on the part of this committee or the Congress that we were 
giving any such power as that to the Labor Department, and I do 
not think we have given any such power. If we have, there is no 
use of extending this law, is there ? 

Mr. Mets. That is the thing that we are trying to bring out. The 
law is not being administered as we thought was the intention of 
Congress, and we are requesting that this committee write into the 
law, write into the report if the law is extended, their interpretation 
and understanding as to how it should be administered. 

Mr. Poacer. The trouble with that is this, though, Mr. Mets: We 
tried to do that for cotton once or twice. It is a matter that you 
probably would no agree with us about. But we provided twice by 
committee report that the Department of Agriculture should make 
the same differential in the loan schedule between spotted cotton and 
light spotted cotton that the trade makes. 

The Department admits the law allows it. We twice told them 
that we wanted them to do it. We asked the head of the cotton divi- 
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sion in Greenville, Tex.—the chairman was present there—I asked 
him why he did not follow the instructions of the report. And he 
said, “That is not the law. If you want us to follow it, you write 
it into the law; we do not have to follow committee reports.” 

And if they are not bound to follow committee reports in that re- 
spect, the Department of Labor is not required to follow committee 
reports in this, either. I think, of course, that it is a flaunting of the 
Congress, but that is the policy of this administration. They told us 
they would not follow committee reports, we would have to write it 
into law. I do not think you get anything when you write it in com- 
mittee reports. I am sure this committee will be glad to write it in, 
because surely that is our feeling. But I do not think you are getting 
anywhere as long as you have an administration which believes that 
it has the right to legislate. 

Mr. Saunp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Saund. 

Mr. Saunp. I agree with Mr. Mets and Mr. Poage that perhaps the 
Labor Department might be going too far. My own personal opinion 
is that we want to extend this Public Law 78 as it is without any 
amendments such as are proposed. 

Let me ask this question and get it clear, your position on it. Are 
you for extending Public Law 78 as it is written now? Whether you 
are satisfied with the Labor Department’s interpretation of it or not, 
all you are asking is that the committee put it in its report, but are 
you asking any amendments to Public Law 78, or are you willing to 
accept Public Law 78 as it is? 

Mr. Mers. The position of the group that I am representing is that 
we are asking for the extension of Public Law 78 for 2 years without 
amendment. We have presented our objections to the administration 
of the law as it now goes. It is our hope by presenting these things 
that we will get a more equitable amendment—administration of the 
law. 

If that does not work out, we will have to seek some other source of 
handling the labor program that these farmers need. 

Mr. Saunp. But, Mr. Mets, have you been authorized by your group, 

say, in any area, to threaten anything else? Do you represent your 
area and say that you want Public Law 78 extended as it is? 

Why I ask this question is important, because we have to seek the 
help and the votes of other than farm area Congressmen. You are 
asking an extension of Public Law 78 as it is now? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir; that is what my statement says. That is what 
these people voted in a meeting that ‘they wanted me to present for 
them for 2 years. That is all I have authority to say. I cannot say 
that they want an amendment, because that was not authorized for 
me tosay. 

Mr. Saunp. In fact they went on record, the farm groups in your 
area, opposing the amendments, they do not want any amendments; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Mets. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poace. May I ask Mr. Mets a little further there: W hy do you 
limit it to 2 years? I understand why you want a limitation. But 
just to talk frankly, this committee is considering a great many other 
pieces of legislation presently with the idea that they would all be 
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extended 3 years. Where we are right now legislating, we are making 
it 3-year legislation, and we are doing it for a practical reason, because 
we are going to be engaged in a political campaign soon, and we do not 
think it will be a good - time to write new legislation which a 2-year 
extension would force us to do. 

Would it not be better to have either a 1- or a 3-year extension ? 
It is purely the practical question of whether you can w rite good 
legislation in a presidential election year. 

Mr. Mets. A good deal of discussion was given to this matter. It 
seemed that the preponderance of ideas was that it would be better 
to have 2 years rather than 1. I can say this: That if we have an 
alternative on this, it is my belief that our group would request a 
l-year extension rather than a 3-year extension. But it was con- 
sidered probably more practical to ask for a 2-year extension. We 
were thinking in terms of using the law, trying to get it to operate 
acceptably. We feel that it is a good law; it has” provisions that 
suit our business very well. If it were administered in the way that 
we felt it was intended to be, it would be all right. I do not think 
any consideration was given to the fact of trying to write a new law 
in an election year. 

We were probably more preoccupied with our own troubles a little 
more than we were with the possibility of difficulties in an election 
year. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you not think that we must take that into con- 
sideration, though ¢ 

Mr. Mets. I think that is a very good suggestion, sir. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you very much, Mr. Mets. 

The next witness is Mr. A. W. Langenegger. 

Mr. Langenegger, I wonder if you would mind if we heard Mr. 
Bentley, of Michigan, who would like to testify at this time. 

We are pleased to have you with us, Mr. Bentley. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and testify on 
behalf of the extension of Public Law 78. 

I might say that I represent the Eighth Congressional District of 
Michigan, which, although basically a farm area, also has rather 
substantial, large urban centers. So I have to approach this par- 
ticular problem from the standpoint of both the farmer and also the 
city dweller. I have also been interested in this particular law. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted a moment of 
personal divergenc e, that it was some 4 years ago when we had this 
law for extension that I had my unforgettable experience in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes, we recall that terrible experience. 

Mr. Bentiey. And also I was fortunate back in 1943 to be serving 
our Government in Mexico at that time, so I saw the inception of the 
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Mexican labor program more or less from the beginning, and have 
been more or less interested in it, as I say. 

I would like to confine my testimony this morning to one particular 
problem in connection with it. I am sorry Mr. Teague has gone, as 
that is the question he raised—about its effect on the domestic unem- 
ployment situation. And I think that, coming from Michigan and 
testifying on this program, I can present some inter esting infor: mation, 
because of the fact that our State, of course, has been hit, unemploy- 
mentwise, about as hard as any other State. So I would like to describe 
how the program operates in our State of Michigan, with particular 
respect to this point. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the popular fallacies in today’s unemployment 
situation is the belief that somehow industrial unemployment contrib- 
utes to the agricultural labor supply. In my State of Michigan, as I 
said, we have been harder hit by industrial layoffs than any other 
area in the country. I think our pereentage of unemployment now is 
roughly 18.5 percent of the employable labor force. In spite of this, 
there has been no appreciable increase in the number of local workers 
ready, willing, and able to undertake agricultural employment. 

A specific example is the following account of the recruitment pro- 
gram carried out jointly by the Michigan State Employment Service 
and a large growers’ organization within the State—Michigan Field 
Crops, Inc.—just 3 weeks ago in Detroit : 

An order for domestic workers was placed by this growers’ organiza- 
tion with the Michigan Employment Service. The number of workers 
needed was 4,600. I might remind the committee that Detroit was a 
city which was reported at mid-April to have 275,000 persons 
unemployed. 

In line with usual procedure, the employment service carefully re- 
viewed their files and assembled for interviewing 365 men who by their 
own statement at the time of application for work had indic ated some 
farm background or experience. The employer’s representative talked 
to these men as a group, explaining what the work would consist of— 
in this case the thinning of sugar beets—and requested those still inter- 
ested to remain for a personal interview. Of the 365, 184 stayed to be 
interviewed personally. 

Of the 184 interviewed personally, 86 were tentatively accepted for 
employment. Those who were rejected fell into the following cate- 
gories: 


Obvious bums—had been drinking prior to interview___.__________________ 2 
Parolees—only agricultural experienc e was on prison farms______..-_____- 9 
Over 50 years of age—experience has shown that men above 50 cannot satis- 
factorily perform the admittedly strenuous work of thinning beets________ 3 
Under 18 years of ago—unattached males under 18 have proved worthless in 
Soe pene MNOS ithe Os ee tie 4 


Claimed agricultural experience, but in response to key questions were found 


ale ats Beak aae tii deck elke isms med 13 
Claimed no agricultural experience of any kind on personnel interview_____._ 42 
Rejected for various reasons not detailed in a personal way but based on the 

Penn ee TU a eo a et eh 

atta ac a ace eld te etapa Sein cll Gi ten epecssns Asma eel ws esse alicia ed lak les 9S 


Of the 86 accepted for work, 12 were experienced beet workers with 
a background which made them quite desirable. The remaining 74 
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were sent letters advising them when and where to appear to be trans- 
ported to their place of employment. Of these, 39 actually appeared 
on the day to be transported. Of these 39, 15 worked 1 day and left 
the next morning. The remaining 24 are presently at work and are ac- 
complishing about 15 percent of the work output per day per man that 
experienced workers average. e 

The above example does not recite the man-hours of effort on the 
part of the Michigan Employment Service and on the part of key 
personnel in the growers’ organization during the experiment. Neither 
does it set forth the sizable amounts of mone y spent by the employment 
group to send personnel to handle the interviews and to furnish trans- 
portation, some of which was never used. 

This same employer's group, Michigan Field Crops, Inc., maintains 
an extensive recruiting organization — in the State of Texas and has 
for the past 30 years. “About half of the needed supply of labor for 
the thinning of beets and picking of pickling cucumbers is obtained by 
this organization. The balance has been ‘furnished in recent years 
from the Mexican national program made possible by Public Law 
78. This particular group of employers has been and is still ready and 
willing to employ every available qualified and willing local worker 
before 1 requesting Mexican nationals. The typical example recited 
above does not, however, offer much hope that their major labor prob- 
lem will be solved from such sources. 

I recently received a letter from Mr. Carl D. Davenport, who is 
executive secretary and member of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Pickle Growers Association. I believe the committee will find 
Mr. Davenport’s comments on Public Law 78 and the use of domestic 
labor in pickle fields to be of considerable interest. The following is 
quoted from Mr. Davenport’s letter : 


The enactment of Public Law 78 has been a godsend to those of us in the 
pickle industry. The Mexican national employed under Public Law 78 is, by 
and large, an excellent worker, and by virtue of his background in agriculture, 
is immediately suitable and adaptable to the stoop-type of labor required in this 
sort of operation. He is a man who has come into the States for a specified length 
of time to do a specified job and, as a whole, he is most desirous of earning every 
nickel he can for the comparatively short length of time he is in the States. 

We in Michigan are most acutely aware of present unemployment conditions, 
but industrial unemployment has virtually no effect on the supply of pickle labor. 
Laid-off factory hands or department-store clerks are simply not interested in 
a stoop-type labor. They may pick cherries or apples, or peaches, but our experi- 
ence, based on many years in this field, has proven to us, without a doubt, that 
our citizen labor will not pick pickles. Agreeing that it would be possible to 
get a small amount of citizen labor into our pickle fields, their production would 
be extremely low, and being inexperienced in the handling of a pickle vine, they 
do damage that cannot be repaired. 

If we were a manufacturer of a certain product and we needed machine op- 
erators, we would be allowed, by the employment service, to indicate certain 
requirements and/or experienced prospective employees. The employment 
service does not insist that the Ford Motor Co. accept a ribbon clerk for em- 
ployment as a machine operator in handling an expensive piece of machinery, 
but the employment service insists that we try out winos, skid-row bums, and 
anything else that no one else wants in our pickle fields before we are certified 
the use of Mexican nationals. This, we contend, is an improper approach to our 
specific situation. Our pickle fields are an “expensive piece of machinery” to us 
in the industry. They represent untold hours of labor and sweat and hopes, 
plus a cash investment in the form of machinery, seed, and fertilizer. Placing 
the wrong man in a field of pickles is the same principle as placing a ribbon clerk 
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on a piece of expensive industrial machinery and can result in the complete loss 
of a crop. The pickle harvest is a “hot” crop and the pickles must be picked 
at the proper time. Under certain weather conditions, pickles can grow in 72 
hours from a No. 1 pickle, which is valued at $6 per hundred pounds to a No. 4 
pickle, which is valued at 75 cents per hundred pounds. We in the industry 
need field labor who understand this—who understand the value of training 
vines_ properly and of handling pickles properly. We must have people who 
are interested in staying through a harvest knowing that by proper handling of 
the crop they will make money. The worker who comes to us and stays a half 
a day, or 3 days, or a week and moves on does more harm than good. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Would you mind explaining—this is quite inter- 
esting to me, coming from another part of the country—how in just 
a very few hours there could be a change in the grade of that pickle 
from $6 a hundred pounds to a No. 4, valued at 75 cents a hundred 
pounds? How does that come about ? 

Mr. Benttey. I am not a pickle expert, Mr. Chairman, but, as I 
understand it, the pickle has got to be picked at a proper time when 
itissmall. Now, as I recall, a No. 1 pickle is usually the smallest type 
of pickle, but it is also, I believe, the sweetest variety. You have got 
to pick it at that particular time before it has grown and loses its 
sweetness and becomes a No. 4 pickle, in which case the value goes 
down something about 20 percent of the original. 

I believe I am right on that, but I will yield to any pickle experts 
that may be here. 

Mr. Garuines. If you wait, of course, the pickle would probably 
be double in size. 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes. And that is one thing that people, including 
Mexicans, have trouble understanding, is that the smaller the pickle is 
the more valuable they are. Our growers have had a lot of trouble 
with Mexicans because they insisted on picking the larger variety and 
wonder why the don’t get paid on the same basis as the more experi- 
enced picker who picks the No. 1 brand. 

Mr. Garurnes. I know, I buy pickles quite a lot, and the smaller 
pickle is the more expensive variety, particularly the sweet midget 
is the choice pickle, and it is some few cents higher for the same size 
jar. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask you right there, Mr. Bentley, isn’t this true, 
though, that when we are picking pickles, the man who is picking 
these small pickles, that you can teach that Mexican that he is going 
to have wile for a month if he simply picks these small pickles every 
morning and never lets them get large, whereas that man who comes 
out from Detroit and never wants to work for more than 2 days—— 

Mr. Bentiey. He just grabs the largest pickle he can find. 

Mr. Poace. And destroys the vine as well as the pickle. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. But he is just getting what he can for the day. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. The Mexican is there for a substantial period of time, 
6 weeks or 2 months. He knows that if he destroys a vine the first 
week that he hasn’t any employment the latter part of the time, or 
at least he can make very little, and consequently all you have to teach 
him is that his job is going to make him more for the time he is out 
of Mexico if he cooperates, whereas the man from Detroit is never 
interested in that cooperation. 
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Mr. Bentiey. That is exactly right. It is just another example of 
the inability of these pickle producers or pickle growers to use this 
domestic labor 

I am almost finished, Mr. Chairman. I have terminated Mr. Daven- 
port’s letter. 

I just wanted to say that the employers in my State agree that the 
Mexican-national program should be tightly managed in conformity 
with the spirit of the act which prohibits the use of foreign labor in 
any way that would displace willing domestic workers. When this 
supply is exhausted, however, if our Michigan crops are to be cul- 
tivated and harvested, it is clear that an emergency supply from 
foreign sources, such as Mexico, must be made avail: able. 

The need for additional agricultural labor is very real to our Michi- 
gan farmers. Domestic labor is both unable and unwilling to fill the 
need. The only solution is the extension of Public Law 78. There- 
fore, I respectfully urge your favorable report on the extension of this 
program. 

And I appreciate the opportunity to testify, Mr. Chairman, particu- 
larly because, as I say, 1 come from a St ite that, industrywide, has 
been hit as hard or harder than any other part of the country. And 
the fact is that, in spite of this, our farmers in Michigan cannot get the 
necessary domestic labor, even if we have between 265,000 and 500,000 
people out of work, as we do in Michigan, they still can’t get domestic 
labor, and I will be glad when this bill comes to the floor to take on any 
of our urban colleagues and explain why the passage of this bill to 
extend Public Law 78 has no relation to the domestic unemployment 
situation in this country. 

Mr. Garuines. The specific example which you gave, in which 
365 of these people who were unemployed showed up for work and 
only 24 of them entered the field and stayed the day. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. There were more than 24, as I understand from your 
statement—39 

Mr. Bentiey. Out of the original 365, there were 12 who were ex- 
perienced workers, and they were very good. And out of the remainder 
there were only 24, I believe, or 25—24—that are working, but they 
are accomplishing about 15 percent of the usual output. 

Mr. Garuines. Only about 15 percent of the ordinary worker. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, this has nothing to do with Mr. Bentley’s 
testimony, but in questioning the last witness, Mr. Mets, I believe, I 
made some remarks about our experience with the Department of 
Agriculture refusing to carry out the suggestions of the Congress as 
expressed in committee reports. One of my friends sugg gested that 
I had not made it clear that Congress felt that the Department had 
abused its authority. I wondered if I couldn’t comment at this time 
and point out that the committee expected the Department of Labor 
to carry out our suggestions. I wish I could say that. I can’t say 
it in good faith. I don’t think the Department of Labor is any more 
responsive to Congress than the Department of Agriculture, and I 
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don’t think either one of them have any intention of responding to the 
wishes of the Congress, except when we write it into the law. 

I think that good faith would require the Department of Labor to 
carry out the wishes of the Congress as expressed in the committee 
report. I think that proper administration would require the Depart- 
ment of Labor to carry out the expressed wishes of the Congress. But 
I am not going to say that I expect the Department to exercise that 
degree of good faith. I will only say that I think that if we had a 
serious and faithful administration of the law as it is written and as 
Congress expresses itself, that it would be carried out. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Bentirey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I just take one second and ask Mr. Teague if the instance that 
I gave in here of the examples were what he had in mind when he 
asked his original question ? 

Mr. Teacur. They were, Mr. Bentley. I think it will be very helpful 
if you bring those out before the House. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Teacur. At this point, Mr. C hairman, may I ask that a brief 
statement by Mr. Zuckerman and Mr. Franzia, of the San Joaquin 
Farm Production Association, be submitted for the record ? 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, it will be in at this point. 

Arethey here? Do you want to introduce them ? 

Mr. Tracur. Iam not sure whether they are or not. 

There is Mr. Franzia and there is Mr. Zuckerman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN ZUCKERMAN AND JOE FRANZIA, JR., REPRESENTING THE SAN 
JOAQUIN FARM PRODUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity of testifying today in the 
hearings being conducted by your committee on extension of Public Law 78. 

It is absolutely vital to the farmers in San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties 
that Public Law 78 in its present form be extended. These nationals are used 
as supplemental labor in the production and harvesting of approximately 80,000 
acres of tomatoes, 40,000 acres of asparagus, 3,000 acres of sugar beets, 1,000 
acres of strawberries, and 10,000 acres of mixed fruit and vegetable crops 
including cherries and other deciduous fruits, grapes, walnuts, potatoes, onions, 
celery, and many other row crops. 

Most of these are highly seasonal crops and they require large amounts of 
labor for short periods of time. In 1957 the San Joaquin Farm Production 
Association brought into this area under contract for the use of its members 
a total of 34,000 braceros. The peak number of employment which occurred 
during the months of September and October was 24,000. 

These workers were only brought in after all available domestic workers 
were employed. 

Present indications are that the need for these supplemental workers will 
continue despite unemployment which may exist in the industrial centers. Very 
few agricultural workers have been added to the visible supply in this area 
during the present recession. Without the continued availability of contract 
Mexican nationals during our peak periods of agricultural employment, the 
farmers of this area would be unable to plant, grow, and harvest their crops. 


Mr. Garuines. Mr. Langenegger. 
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STATEMENT OF A. W. LANGENEGGER, ROSWELL, N. MEX., VICE 
PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU, AC- 
COMPANIED BY CARL FAUBION, JR., LAS CRUCES, N. MEX., CHAIR- 
MAN, NEW MEXICO FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU, COTTON 
AND FARM LABOR COMMITTEE; ARTIE McANALLY, ARTESIA, 
N. MEX., REPRESENTATIVE OF NEW MEXICO INDEPENDENT 
MEXICAN CONTRACTING ASSOCIATIONS; JOHN L. AUGUSTINE, 
JR., LAS CRUCES, N. MEX., SECRETARY-TREASURER, NEW MEXICO 
FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU ; CLIFFORD HORTON, LAS CRUCES, 
N. MEX., PRESIDENT, SANTA ANA COUNTY FARM BUREAU; AND 
RAYMOND WORRELL, LAS CRUCES, N. MEX., EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, SANTA ANA COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Lancenracer. Mr. Chairman, I have here copies of my state- 
ment and attachments thereto for the committee. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Lancenracer. I am A. W. (Bill) Langenegger, a farmer in 
the Pecos Valley of New Mexico. I have a few people here from New 
Mexico that I would like to introduce at this time. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Lanceneccer. If the people from New Mexico will stand, I 
will introduce them. 

We have, on the far end, Mr. Carl Faubion, Jr., the chairman of 
the cotton and farm labor committee of the New Mexico Farm and 
Livestock Bureau. 

John L. Augustine, Jr., the secretary-treasurer of the New Mexico 
Farm and Livestock Bureau. 

Raymond Worrell, the executive secretary for the Santa Ana 
County Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Clifford Horton, president of the Santa Ana County Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. Artie McAnally, representing the Independent Mexican Con- 
tracting Associations in New Mexico. 

We welcome the opportunity to express our views on the extension 
of Public Law 78 under consideration by this committee. 

County farm bureaus in New Mexico, as contracting associations, 
contract practically all of the Mexican national laborers employed in 
our State; however, there are three independent contracting associa- 
tions. Over 50 percent of the farmers and ranchers in the New 
Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau are dependent upon the employ- 
ment of Mexican national labor to grow and harvest their crops. In 
1957 approximately 20,000 Mexican national laborers were employed 
in New Mexico. 

We feel that Public Law 78 should be extended without amendment 
for a term of 2 years; provided that there are adequate committee 
recommendations to clarify intent of the law for purposes of adminis- 
tration. Protection is given domestic labor under section 503 of Public 
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Law 78 which makes the law inoperative when domestic labor is 
available. 

Administrative rulings by the Department of Labor in the past 
have been such that we feel they are contrary to the intent of Congress 
and tend to make the program unworkable. In the last few years, 
the original intent of the law has been obscured in the maze of inter- 
pre tations, instructions, and o erating standards promulgated by the 
Department of Labor. It eel appear that the Department of Labor 
is seeking to accomplish by administrative rulings requirements which 
Congress s has refused to sanction. 

Broadly considered, the objectives outlined in Public Law 78 are 
as follows: 

(1) For the purpose of assisting in the production of agricultural 
commodities ; 

(2) To assist in the elimination of the wetback problem ; and 

(3) To set out administrative authority and the mechanics of pro- 
tecting the rights of domestics, braceros, and the Federal Government. 

The law has proven to be entirely adequate for all three objectives. 
Without the help of some four or five hundred thousand Mexican 
nationals employed in the United States, the situation in agriculture 
would have been far more serious during the past few years than it 
has been. 

The major objective of eliminating the wetback problem has regis- 
tered amazing sucess largely because of farmer — ration prompted 
by farmer confidence in ‘the good faith of their Government. 

The rights of domestics have been fully protected, if not enhanced. 
The 1 ights of braceros have been studiously protec ted, even to the ex- 
tent of protecting their rights in new fields, such as “housing regula- 
tion” not previously regarded as a right. The right of the Federal 
Government has been fully protected ; however, the rights of the 
employer have not been guaranteed to any great extent by the law. 

The law was not intended to— 

(1) Develop housing standards more rigorous than those normally 
provided for domestic labor. 

(2) To set up procedures for raising wages in agriculture. 

(3) To force farmers to serve as residual employers for industrial 
labor. 

(4) To create an onerous and burdensome system of recordkeeping 
and clerical detail. 

(5) To introduce rigidities into the hiring and conditions of em- 
ployment of domestics. 

We believe there is a definite need for Public Law 78 to be extended 
to furnish seasonal and year-round agricultural labor in New Mexico 
and other areas of the United meee, and to continue the control of 
the wetback problem in border areas. Approximately 20,000 Mexican 
national laborers were employed by farmer s and ranchers in New Mex- 
ico during 1957, primarily for “stoop” *Jabor. Our farmers and ranch- 

ers have found that local labor is not interested in working on farms 
and ranches when they can find employment at our many Government 
projects and Army installations. There are six major defense instal- 
lations in New Mexico, which primarily carry on rocket and missile 
development, and in addition we have expanding uranium, oil, and 
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potash industries in New Mexico, which continue to drain the labor 
supply from our farms and ranches. 

Contracting associations in New Mexico have done positive recruit- 
ing in other States, as directed by the Department of Labor, where 
agricultural and industrial workers were reported to be available. 
We have asked the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts to make an unbiased survey on the results of out-of-State reeruit- 
ing done by contracting associations for domestic labor. At the end 
of my statement is a copy of the results of the survey as compiled by 
the economics department of the college. 

At this point we would like to bring out that recruiting efforts 
have been expensive and nonproductive, as shown by the survey. 

There is only a limited amount of unemployment in New Mexico, 
and efforts have been made by the New aie Employment Secu- 
rity Commission and by contracting associations to recruit this labor 
for use in agriculture with little success. Increased industrial devel- 
cpment and defense installations in the State have taken more and 
more labor from the farms and ranches. 

The plain truth is, a great percent of our domestic labor will not 
perform “stoop” agriculture labor. No evidence has been shown that 
any reasonable increase in agricultural wage rates will attract indus- 
trial labor to agriculture. 

Because of the peculiar nature of agriculture, it is necessary to have 
a reliable source of labor for both year round and seasonal labor at 
the time and place needed. A farmer works with the various seasons, 
performing various phases of his farm operation in each season, and 
until the harvest one operation is contingent upon the other. The 
failure to accomplish any one of the farming operations before the 
harvest can reduce or eliminate the harvest, which is the reward of all 
our efforts. The harvesting of many crops must be performed within 
a period of a very few days, or, because of the perishable nature of the 
crop, a very severe loss can result. 

Past experience has shown that in the agriculture labor deficiency 
areas, recruiting of idle industrial or agricultural workers from far or 
near will not afford even a small percentage of the labor required to 
perform the tasks at the proper time. 

Public Law 78 has provided a means of obtaining labor where it 
has been found that domestic labor is not available for the task at 
hand. 

In conclusion, we would like to ask the committee to make recom- 
mendations to clarify the administration of the law on the following: 


(1) MINIMUM WAGE FOR TASK PERFORMED ON PIECE-RATE BASIS 


We respectfully request the committee to take recognition of the 
fact that any principle which establishes a guaranteed minimum 
wage for any part of a crew of workers is a departure from the in- 
centive system which is the heart of the piece-rate system for un- 
supervised work. The preservation of the piece-rate payment system 
is a “must” for many unsupervised agricultural tasks because of the 
conditions of the task. 

When any part of a crew is guaranteed a minimum wage on a 
piece-rate basis that does not give consideration to the worker’s 
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ability, experience or skill, and willingness to work, the benchmark 
for determining if the piece-rate basis is adequate becomes unwork- 
able, and these should be considered when determining if piece rates 
are adequate to provide the desired conditions and wages necessary 
to meet the conditions set forth in the contract; and if these are not 
considered, we feel that it is contrary to article 15 of Public Law 78 
which requires that Mexican workers shall be paid not less than the 
prevailing wage for domestic workers in the area. 

The administrative ruling in letter No. 885, dated May 21, 1958, to 
all employment security agencies requires that 90 percent of the for- 
eign workers be required to earn the target wage or more. It further 
states that the burden of proof that a worker is not able, willing, and 
qualified, or not working with due diligence rests upon the employer. 
Just how an employer would establish this proof for unsupervised 
work is not mentioned. If at least 90 percent of the workers in a 
crew do not earn the target wage, the employer is presumed to be 
guilty of providing substandard rates and conditions and must prove 
his innocence. 

This is contrary to the American concept of justice. We feel that 
as set out in Public Law 78 the earnings of the qualified domestic 
worker should be the yardstick by which it is determined if the wages 
and conditions are adequate to allow the foreign workers to earn the 
target wage. If at any time, the earnings of a group of foreign 
workers are used as a yardstick and these workers are aware of the 
fact that if a certain percent do not earn the target wage an auto- 
matic wage raise would be required, it would be fairly certain that 
the required percent would not make the target wage even though the 
wages and conditions are adequate, and under the ruling in letter No. 
885, a raise in wages would be required. 

At the end of my statement is a copy of a survey made by the New 
Mexico A. & M. A. College in regard to average hourly earnings. This 
will serve to point out that even though the average for all the crew 
was well above the target wage that the application of the 90-10 
formula would require an automatic raise in wages. 


(2) FORMIJLA USED TO ESTABLISH PREVAILING WAGE 


The Secretary of Labor shall find the previaling wage rate or rates 
actually paid to domestic workers in the area of employment and shall 
report such rate or rates as the prevailing wage to be paid to Mexican 
workers without use of formula or alteration of such rates. When 
such rates are being paid to Mexican nationals for the same work in 
the same area under the same working conditions, the employer shall 
be considered in compliance with the prevailing wage requirements of 
the international agreement and the standard work contract, as 
amended. 

(3) BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATION 


We recommend that the committee direct the Department of Labor 
to follow section 503, Public Law 78, as written, in meeting require- 
ments for certification. We feel that the Department of Labor is now 
issuing administrative directives which have no foundation in law, 
and which we feel are not the intent of the Congress. 
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(4) USE OF FOREIGN WORKERS IN YEAR-ROUND OR SEASONAL JOBS 


There are many jobs falling into these classifications for which 
there are not enough qualified domestic laborers available. Efforts to 
recruit out-of-State labor have failed to produce sufficient workers to 
fill these jobs. Migratory labor has not proven to be adequate in the 
past. Research and Army installations, and other industries, have 
drawn off nearly all local labor. Farmers and ranchers must have 
year-round and seasonal labor to successfully produce and harvest 
their crops. We feel that it is proper to bring in contracted foreign 
workers to perform these year-round and seasonal tasks. 


(5) HOUSING 


We feel that the committee should direct the Department of Labor 
to cease forcing users of Mexican national labor to furnish housing to 
Mexican national laborers that include standards more rigorous than 
those usually provided domestic agricultural labor. The suitability 
of domestic housing should be left to the farmer and the domestic 
laborer to agree upon. 

Mr. Garurnes. Did you want to have incorporated as part of your 
remarks the attached sheets here, about 4 or 5 sheets, with the last 
sheet giving some specific data? 

Mr. Lanceneccer. Yes. There are 2 attachments that I would like 
to have incorporated. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, they will be included in the 
record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


Although not immediately germane to the foregoing study, the following addi- 
tional information is provided at the request of the New Mexico Farm and 
Livestock Bureau: 

A 50-worker farm payroll record for 1957 was obtained from a New Mexico 
contracting association. This particular farm was selected because it represents 
typical working conditions and the data were complete for a relatively large 
number of workers. 

Analysis of this sample was made in an effort to predict the effects of the 
recently proposed 90-10 formula for wage determination. 


TABLE A.—Payroll summary 

















Gross earnings Hours | Hourly earnings 
worked 
= ciieastepapseiaiadelaieateaties 7 le ensicnstasiapaianiana — : |—__—_——_ 
MNS | ic tebcncncctsguatssecasuscesenseanwaeuhes $84.51 to $600.59... | 152 to 588____| 42.8 cents to $1.05. 
RIE ccdilinnicnes Mescphiananinienenauakeied | ee Mh ccierianctitind | 66.4 cents, 
TABLE B.—Hourly earnings array 

Number 
Cents per hour: of workera 
TM ORRIN oon sss date icra ap alsin caida te oh die penton pe eic oleae ms 6 
I csi ctecnink sincslinc osha chsia ou ab Sikes rca ei arsed oh tess pdt enn tee 14 

Fe Ns Wis cw cpiks Wiel asd ercansdn cose asad ts alin Wien pod ea nel nnacombebaswacmaasinnints ania sciiontoseg 11 
Re Te arr ease haves nese vie de pice vip este wt ac ea an nr “a 
I alias api cet satanic in isaac Secewr dicen chats oa ces ea eared occaplel metics eiodlodd lcacis sxctheas caged lee 9 
PUT INTE. Ws incsnc dsc cnn cseres arenes aig mae day tealetanis ananassae 3 


It is interesting to note that although these workers were working on piece- 
rate work in the same crew there is indicated a wide range of ability and/or 
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willingness, Hourly cash earnings, not including perquisites, averaged 66.4 
cents but ranged from a low of 42.8 cents per hour to $1.05 per hour. 

Two workers, No. 30 and No. 28 worked every day of the harvest (including 
Sundays and excluding a few rainy days). No. 30 earned 54 cents per hour and 
No. 28 earned $1.05 per hour. This might be attributed to differences in skill. 

There does not appear to be any correlation between the number of hours 
worked and earning power. Worker No. 20 worked only 152 hours yet earned 
an average of 85 cents per hour. Worker No. 38 earned the lowest hourly wage, 
43 cents yet he worked 262 hours. 

Application of the 90-10 formula is not clear from instructions available. 
Depending on the interpretation used, wages in this instance would have to be 
raised from 12 to 35 cents per hundredweight to comply with the formula. 

Note.—A late season adjustment in wages to $2.25 per hundredweight on 
December 2 was disregarded in these wage calculations. Accordingly, a small 
adjustment upward is indicated in the above calculations. 


50-worker payroll record for cotton picking in New Mezico, 1957 * 


























Pay period | Average 
Worker’s number i. Se | Gross Hours | earnings 
| | earnings hourly 
Starting | Ending | | 
| | Cents 
1, 2651302_.._._- Raced | Sept. 23 | Dec. 14 | $293.60 406 72.3 
eC UT ,/ ae baie ..| Oct. 13 | Dec. 13 311. 67 448 69. 6 
a a Aili cattnn slatted ...--| Sept. 23 |...do-- 258. 01 372 69. 3 
SE disthidsngieveslakentinctbone |...do._. Nov. 29| 179.41 | 370 | 48.0 
a ca a z Sac clei do. 215. 72 344 | 62.5 
a Sire hacen Bs ...-|---do....] Dec. 14} 268.19 | 372 | 70.6 
PR el esd keh knit do. 2s. 328. 46 | 374 | 87.8 
Bs aainicce ieceaa do. Dec. 13 | 237.54 432 | 53.8 
yaa ascnibesl : do. Nov. 30 209. 62 324 64.1 
Rn ecto is ot ea ..|...do....] Dee. 14 259. 79 448 | 66.5 
7 ens. |__.do.__.| Nov. 23] 219.58 340 64.5 
12, 2651317_....- |...do.__.]| Nov. 29| 195.30 | 368 | 53. 0 
ER icine ‘ }...do- lenatiDn a 289, 16 380 76.0 
14. 2578936__......- ee ; 1c i@0f Lt eu. 219. 32 248 88. 5 
15, 2578044.........- ..do. ee eee 340 83. 2 
SG) NBII S50 oci i 6.5... La shit Se Te do....| Dee. 7 251. 59 332 75.8 
17. 2651280__- ; ; = i Sate ...do._..]| Nov. 22| 179.31 254 70. 6 
18. 2651304__. ; do....|.-.do....| 199.96 216 92.5 
rs ; O54. baees.-4| See 216 87.3 
20. 2651286.........- ; 1...do-. Oct. 26 129. 92 152 | 85. 4 
eR tists on nen one : Sept. 22] Nov. 22 | 167.68 | 218 | 76.9 
22, 2578933... | Sept. 23 |.__do- 169. 10 | 208 81.3 
23. 2578930-_- : |...do....| Nov. 2 164, 36 184 89.3 
24. 2578929__. ; ; ..do. | Oct. 22] 143.06 164 87.2 
25. 2578931__. ; }...dc....| Dee. 13] 371.73 | 376 | 98.8 
I ons cncncecnkiecanhacneneene eames --| Sept. 22 | Nov. 29] 222. 13 | 368 | 60.0 
IED oe sda cironss nonuwsecncdoslesehaWeekes ..-do | Dec, 13 192. 64 | 372 | 51.7 
28. 2532225 ae ee a ia aE ee ai tae ...| Sept. 23 | Dec. 21 | 600.59 | 568 | 105. 0 
| RE ES EE cabanas dhapainin Sept. 22.| Dec. 28 286. 59 | 460 | 62.3 
IN Se ue hiceh ccebaiemanione sneha ee hore | 321.38 588 | 54.6 
SE nn rnasrec ar NEIeL Ewe mC CwNEt }..-d0.....| Nov. 16 156. 32 334 46.8 
Co a ee ae eiee eae’ acnteetbauulaae Dec. 13 | 226.53 440 | 51.4 
OE ae a PF |_..do | Dec. 14] 266.08 340 78. 4 
34, L-2653205............ Ee eee acer ane do.....| Nov. 18 192. 12 318 | 60. 4 
es cee acl ee | Sept. 21 | Dec. 28 | 283.67 336 84.4 
a ca ee ee | Sept. 30 | Dec. 26 217. 53 324 67.1 
es cnt pacwhbneagbusasacnadeeseghon | Sept. 23 | Nov. 7 131. 78 256 51.5 
0, Bp bic icwcnnkundwadabateeseaucakeuibewmne | Sept. 26 | Nov. 28} 112.03 | 262 | 42.8 
a eae | Sept. 30 | Nov. 20] 150.10 276 | 54.3 
a nae j---do.....| Dec. 26 203. 67 350 58.2 
00, RE cctitnided nun eeemsncheasieenaknnententin j.-.d0.....| Nov. 30 115. 54 220 | 52.5 
Oe IN... cc andcs clemniemunapubasehonemeeoeeue |...do.....| Nov. 7] 102.56 220 46.6 
Se | 97. 54 208 46.9 
I ec annatiibasnwon sixcnnten ea mania do.....| Nov. 28 112.30 | 257 43.7 
Eo on one webhanpeudhna ued aabawenime cea do Dec. 19 168. 31 280 60. 1 
eins coceet crc eesnacaecs oxcgesacadiectince staan T mae 229 | 52.0 
ee a ee rere |__.do | Dee, 19 161. 62 293 | 55.2 
I a le eae eel do -| Nov, 28 120. 60 227 | 53.1 
SINE 5 i5- ik nc cimtsinseorbte pela ies mien naintiai i shamase ‘nc on>an)! SOG. oe 112. 19 214 52.4 
OD AP na ;.. an nuccdnccnoedimabcouanabseccsuates |---do -| Nov. 7 84. 51 158 53. 4 
i antes pesbicsaade tskickaba ate ih niasebetniedeea aca Sarai ass \10, 491.69 | 15, 784 |-... ; 
PPPOE BPENEOD. .. kctasacsccenscavabosascuce "| aa Sieiaieneiimais ca a. cts late teie 66. 4 
| 











1 Cash wages only—does not include housing and other perquisites. 
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Cost or Out-or-STaTE RECRUITMENT OF DoMESTIC WORKERS FOR AGRICULTURE IN 
New Mexico JANUARY—JUNE 1958? 


INTRODUCTION ” 


There has been a year-round shortage of agricultural workers in southern New 
Mexico for many years. The use of Mexican nationals to relieve labor shortages 
is as old as the agricultural industry of the State. During the World War II 
some prisoners of war were used to supplement domestic labor supplies. In recent 
years provision for the legal importation of Mexican nationals, to supplement the 
local labor force, has been made through Public Law 78, 82d Congress (as 
amended). 

The present outlook for farm labor is that demand is increasing and the limited 
supply of domestic workers available indicates that substantial numbers of farm- 
workers must be recruited outside of the area of employment. Proximity to labor 
surplus areas in Mexico, and a national farm labor deficiency of some 400,000 
to 500,000 seasonal workers annually, would indicate that it is reasonable to 
expect that shortages of agricultural labor in New Mexico will continue to be 
met from this source. 

In recent years the supply of domestic agricultural labor has declined due to 
transfers to nonagricultural employment. New Mexico has a large national 
defense employment relative to total population. Industries and concerns servic- 
ing the defense industry provide employment for many former agricultural 
workers. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This survey of costs of recruiting domestic agricultural workers outside of 
New Mexico January 1 to June 1, 1958, was made by the Agricultural Economics 
Department of New Mexico College of A. and M. A. Information included in the 
analysis was obtained through the cooperation of the New Mexico Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

The New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau requested that the survey be 
made so that an objective appraisal of recruiting efforts could be made available 
to farmer-labor users and other interested parties. Most of the farm labor con- 
tracting associations in New Mexico are organized under county and local Farm 
Bureau supervision, however, the present study also includes several independ- 
ent associations of labor users. 

Information was obtained from 9 Farm Bureaus and 3 independent farm labor 
contracting associations serving 1891 labor users. All of the larger associations 
were included in the survey. Individual contractors and a few smaller associa- 
tions were not contacted because of budgetary limitations. At least one of these 
smaller associations sent representatives to try to recruit farmworkers in Mis- 
souri. 

Appreciation is expressed to the associations cooperating in the survey. 


INSTATE RECRUITMENT 


In the past few months considerable local unemployment has developed in the 
mining communities of the State. Efforts to recruit unemployed miners for agri- 
cultural work have been disappointing. One labor user association in southwest- 
ern New Mexico made a vigorous effort, through the employment service office 
at Silver City, and through newspaper, radio, and TV announcements, to encour- 
age unemployed miners to come to the employment office for interviews. On 
the appointed day, four workers appeared for an interview. One worker promised 
to accept employment and no workers have presented themselves at the contract- 
ing association for employment. 

A second association was able to recruit 11 unemployed miners from Grant 
County, N. Mex., and Morenci, Ariz. Bight of these workers are presently em- 
ployed, three having left a few days after placement. 

All of the associations interviewed have made efforts to secure domestic labor 
locally and over the State of New Mexico. Application for farmworkers are on 
file in local employment offices for every association interviewed. Information 


on the total number of unemployed miners accepting employment in agriculture 
is not available. 


1 Agricultural economic staff, New Mexico College of A. and M. A. 
2 Information from Annual Reports, New Mexico Employment Service, 1950-57. 


25271—58——22 
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OUT-OF-STATE RECRUITMENT 


Early in 1958, labor user associations in New Mexico were advised that as a 
condition of eligibility for certification as to need for foreign workers, labor 
users would be required to make positive efforts to recruit unemployed domestic 
workers from other areas. 

Of the 12 labor user associations reporting in this survey, 9 associations re- 
cruited outside of New Mexico. Recruiters were sent to Okmulgee, Holdenville, 
and McAlister, Okla., and Kennett and Popular Bluff, Mo. One association sent 
recruiters to both Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Recruiters were referred to areas where considerable unemployment was re- 
ported. Recruiters reported that in Oklahoma a large number of the unemployed 
interviewed were oilfield workers unwilling to accept agricultural employment. 
They reported that unemployment in Missouri appeared to be of a temporary 
nature and due to an extended season of spring rains. Table I summarizes out-of- 
State recruiting efforts, and table II summarizes the costs of out-of-State recruit- 
ing. 

TABLE I.—Recruiting summary 











Number | Percent 
ES ee - — — eS E — ne | — —— —— — — 
Workers interviewed: 
_ er ee a a ee ae aie 206 100. 0 
Nonagricultural - -_--.-.--- ali eatedacaclaii cela eval sade ertieiaasiioaides taal iat eek eae 344 100. 0 
Workers accepting employment: | 
Ns SoG dis bine ndctioavabes (apie dabna Sens sh ewnsdokee cae 120 | 40. 5 
ee hn han eld adh aa naivi cand oanadaw de nme cdhahinwk | 0 | 0 
Total workers accepting employment-..._-.............-......--.-.--.- | 120 100.0 
Workers accepting advances for transportation and meals..............-....- | 59 49.0 
Workers reporting to contracting associations_.........-.....-.-.------------ 60 50.0 
Sakina cchaaobnasaesindti tein ebencekanseasaantts 60 | 100. 0 
BS ee ee ee 133 55.0 
Et ER: LIAL LILLE A RN TEL tehnvn 18 30.0 
0s Shek occ cecancnscusscbne peaviocssnakadubneesakbeaee 2 3.0 
MN I ia oi aces 55 cee ica dew Lactate etians od cacin | 7 12.0 
' 


1 Some of these workers are recently employed and have not yet worked 1 month, 


TABLE II.—Suramary of cost of recruiting 


Per worker 


| 











| Total | 
Presently | Accepting Accepting | 

| employed | employ- advances Reporting 
ment 
| | | | 
| 

pene Of PORTAGE... 2. c canncsacceessecs | $3, 382. 43 $102. 50 | $28. 19 (1) | $56. 37 

Advances to workers... ...........-....--.- } 1,840. 0. 58 ktia. cated wie en $22. 72 |-----------= 


sci le lat uekned ee el it 723.01 | 143. 12 | 39. 36 | tedious ta | 78.72 
| | | 


1 Out of 59 workers accepting advances 17 workers failed to report for work. These workers were advanced 
$347 which is included in the total advances. 


Note.—By comparison, the average cost reported for recruiting and transporting Mexican nationals was 
$15. 


ADEQUACY OF HOUSING AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


Since many of the recruited workers have families it was felt that an effort 
to appraise the adequacy of housing, perquisites, and community social services 
should be made. 

Only three associations collected data on dependents. These associations had 
a total of 42 recruited domestic workers reporting of which 33 (80 percent) 
were married. The average family size was four members. 

Housing for year-round workers and their families and for a limited number 
of seasonal workers and their families was reported available in each area. 
Domestic workers were offered housing and utilities without cost and many 
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labor users were reported to have offered bedding and cooking utensils where 
domestic workers were unable to provide their own. 

Adequate housing for single workers was reported in each area. The model 
factor for housing indicates that approximately six times as much room is re- 
quired for the average worker with a family than for single workers (table 
III). 

TABLE III.— Housing requirements, families/single workers 


Number associations reporting 


| 1 1 2 1 4 1 2 
—_—_——— | — ~ — i —| 


6 times__| 10 times 


u 

Three areas reported that school facilities were barely adequate, 7 reported 
adequate school facilities, and 2 areas reported already overcrowded schools. 
School officials in 1 area reported that their school system was 40 classrooms 
short in the 1958 school year. 

Church facilities were reported to be overcrowded in only 1 area and medical 
facilities were adequate in all except 1 area. Recreational facilities generally 
were reported inadequate but not overcrowded. 

General comments on labor problems reported by the contracting associations 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Local seasonal workers are generally unreliable. 

2. Unemployed miners are not suitable as agricultural labor, 

3. It is difficult to place transient workers (labor en route from one place 
to another), 

4. There is a severe shortage of seasonal workers in each area surveyed. 

Most of the labor user associations complained of alleged unreasonable admin- 
istrative rulings and restrictions on the employment of Mexican nationals. Four 
associations suggested that the contract with Mexico, while binding on farmers, 
should be made equally binding on Mexican nationals. Three associations sug- 
gested some sort of wage differential between domestic workers and Mexican 
nationals because of perquisites being furnished under the international agree- 
ment with Mexico. 


Mr. Garuines. Any questions? 

Mr. Tracue. As I recall, Mr. Langenegger, when you were here on 
this other problem before, you gave us an example which is summarized 
here in these attachments of the difficulty you had in New Mexico in 
recruiting labor from Oklahoma. Am I correct? 

Mr. LANGENEGGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracur. As I recall, you found you could not recruit domestic 
labor in New Mexico, and you made an attempt to get it from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Lancenerccer. Right. 

Mr. Tracut. Will you tell us briefly about what the results were? 

Mr. Lanceneccer. I can summarize our recruiting attempts. We 
made, I believe, it was 12 recruiting excursions. We interviewed two- 
hundred-and-ninety-odd people. We employed 120, and 60 reported 
for work. At the present time we have 33 left. The cost per wel on 
on the job is one-hundred-and-forty-odd dollars per man. That is in 
this paper that I have presented. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you very much. We appreciate your appear- 
ance here. 

Now, Plains Cotton Growers will come on after a short recess. We 
will go over and answer and hope we can get back by 20 minutes to 4. 

(Short recess taken. ) . 

Mr. Gatuines. The committee will be in order. 








FARR Siicieketns 2 times plus....| 3 times._| 4 times + 5 times__ Not reporting, 


' 
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I would like to submit for the record a letter that Mr. Jones of 
Missouri brought to the committee room a few moments ago from Mr. 
Everett B. Gee, of the E. B. Gee Cotton Co., Blytheville, Ark., which 
was directed to Congressman Paul Jones. I would like to submit 
this for the record without objection. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

EK. B. Gre Corton Co., 
Blytheville, Ark., June 6, 1958. 
Congressman PAUL JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak PAUL: I understand the Department of Labor is trying to make some 
changes in the rules under which we procure and manage Mexican national 
laborers for farm use. Although I am not fully informed in what changes are 
proposed, I am sure they will not be in the interest of the farmer. As you know, 
these rules and regulations have been gradually made harder and harder for us 
to live by and operate with each year. Just a little more tampering with these 
rules and regulations regarding Mexican national labor will completely deprive 
the cotton farmers of our Delta area of their only source of labor to harvest 
their crops with. 

As you know, the past few years our farm labor has been leaving the farm 
and seeking employment in the cities. We have no local labor supply left and 
we have to depend upon Mexican national labor to harvest crops. I further 
understand the Department of Labor is cutting down the quotas for each State 
for Mexican national labor, due to the fact of some unemployment existing in 
our areas. I know, and I am sure that you are well aware of the fact, that 
these people who are unemployed will not work on the farm. It is much easier 
for them to draw their unemployment check than it would be for them to pick 
cotton, and they absolutely will not do it. This is being proven every day by 
the same people who are unemployed refusing to chop cotton in this area when 
there is a desperate shortage of cotton choppers and high prices are being paid 
for this labor. This same situation will exist this fall during cotton-picking 
time, and even though this labor is unemployed and not being used productively, 
they will not accept work on the farm. 

I wish you would look into this matter, as it is of the utmost importance to the 
economy of our area. We will have to have the Mexican national laborers with 
which to harvest our crops this fall. As you know, due to the recent dry weather 
crops are coming up in the same field at periods of over a week or 2 weeks apart. 
This will mean that the maturity of this cotton in the same field will be at differ- 
ent dates and will therefore eliminate the use of mechanical pickers which we 
have used a great deal the last few years. This will increase the need for 
Mexican national laborers with which to harvest our crops this coming fall. The 
rules that we are now operating under just barely allow us to employ this Mexi- 
can national labor, and any other restrictions to us or additions to the cost 
might make this labor prohibitive to us in this area. This is a matter of great 
importance and I am sure you will do everything in your power to help keep 
these rules and regulations no worse than they are at the present time. 

We of this area appreciate your splendid efforts in trying to get new cotton 
legislation passed. I know that you are doing everything that you can, and I 
also realize that you know that this is also an extremely important item to our 
future well-being. Keep up your good work, for we need this new cotton bill 
very badly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Everett B. GEE. 


Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Kirklin, I understand, has to make a plane. 
I wonder if you wouldn’t come forward now, if the Plains Cotton 
Growers would permit it, for just a minute or two. Then we’ll have 
the next witnesses. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 


CONGRESS FROM THE 15TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Kineore. Mr. Chairman, before you do that, may I present two 
other of my constituents, Mr. James P. W alsh, of Mitchell, Tex., and 
Mr. Joe E. Davis, of Edinburgh, Tex. 

Mr. Garutnes. Glad to have you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. KIRKLIN, PECOS, TEX.; ACCOMPANIED BY 


JAMES P. WALSH, MITCHELL, TEX.; AND JOE E. DAVIS, EDIN- 
BURGH, TEX. 


Mr. Kirxurn. Mr. Chairman, I have been designated to cover this 
thing for Texas in general. I have too many Texans to get around 
the table, but would you like for them to stand and introduce them- 
selves, and tell what they are associated with ? 

Mr. Garuines. It would be fine to do it that way. I would just 
like to ask that you give the initials and exactly how to spell their 
names to the reporter so that it won’t be confusing to her. 

Mr. Kirxiin. I would like to do that, but some of them I don’t 
know how to spell. 

Mr. Garuines. Perhaps they can do it for themselves. 

Mr. Smiru. Skipper Smith, Littlefield, Tex. 

Mr. Prerrrensercer. We have already been introduced. We can 
save time here, Mr. Gathings, by not introducing those who have been 
introduced before. I would like to have, though, Mr. Smith, of Little- 
field, and Mr. Bob Poteet, who was our field director. 

Mr. Kirxuin. Well, I have the gentlemen back here who will in- 
troduce themselves. 

Mr. Braptey. I am H. D. Bradley, from Pecos, Tex. I am a user 
and a grower and a director of the Trans-Pecos Cotton Association. 

Mr. Wuirrenserc. I am E. R. Whittenberg, Fort Stockton, Tex., 
user and grower and director of the Farmers, Ranchers, & Laborers 
Association for Fort Stockton. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Thank you. 

Mr. Kir«uin. Mr. Chairman, I have a few copies of this statement 
which I am about to make. I am begging your indulgence; this is 
kind of an informal fashion, but I have gotten this up since lunch. 
I have had little time on this, but I have covered this in general. If 
you would like to have this in other copies, I would be glad to fix this 
later this afternoon, or tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mighty good. We have enough. 

Mr. Kirxurn. I have two other gentlemen who have just come in 
from Texas whom I would like to introduce. 

Mr. Spence. I am George Spence, El Paso Valley Cotton Asso- 
clation, 

Mr. Morris. I am Mike Morris, from El Paso Valley Cotton Asso- 
ciation, KE] Paso, Tex. 
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Mr. Kirgitin. My name is J. B. Kirklin. I am a cotton farmer 
from Pecos. Today, I am representing the users of Mexican nationals 
in the State of Texas relative to bills to extend the authorization for 
the Mexican farm-labor program. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will take this op- 
portunity to express to you my thanks for your past cooperation in 
connection with the Mexican national program. To date, it has 
been most beneficial, and in general, satisfactory. It has supplied 
a supplemental supply of labor for which there has been a dire need 
in the growing and harvesting of all segments of agricultural crops 
in the State of Texas. It has also been a supplemental source of 
labor for our great cattle, sheep, and goat ranching industries of 
Texas. Unfortunately, the rancher has never been recognized in the 
international agreement. I think this has been a mistake, as the 
ranching industry in Texas is a great and vital part of the economy 
of our State. In future agreements, I wish, if possible, that they 
could be included in the program officially. 

The committee recognizes and has recognized in the past that in 
the field of agricultural labor, there has been a steady decline in the 
number of farmworkers. Over the years since the passage of the 
present law, there has been a larger demand for supplemental labor 
in the field of agriculture and ranching to the extent that, in the 
fiscal year 1956-57 there were approximately 445,000 Mexican laborers 
that were brought into this country to supplement the need for labor 
in the growing and harvesting of all crops. Without this particular 
program or a similar program that furnishes a stable supply of sup- 
plemental farm and ranch labor, I know that there would be a great 
loss of crops suffered by the farmers and ranchers of Texas. For 
the above-stated reasons, I recommend that the present law be ex- 
tended for an additional 2 years. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, they just wanted me to cover this in gen- 
eral and not be repetitive, so that we wouldn’t have so many repetitive 
statements. 

Mr. Garurines. I think that your State uses more of the bracero 
labor than any other State in the Union. 

Mr. Kirkurn. That is right. 

Mr. Tracur. Do you happen to have in mind any specific example 
of the difficulty or impossibility of getting domestic labor to fill your 
needs ¢ 

Mr. Kirgkirn. Congressman, I could answer you this way. In my 
particular—I am not trying to speak for all of Texas, now. I am 
answering proportionately in my area. We are in far west Texas, 
and in a new area out there, and we don’t have very much domestic 
supply of labor. There are very few people that live in that area. 
But we do have a great deal of cultivated acres. We are off what 
they call the migratory routes, some of these people that move in 
agric bade: We have never been able to have an adequate supply 
of domestic labor. We have done a lot of recruiting, but to no avai 

Mr. Tracur. You go into the towns or the cities or the villages and 
do your best. to get domestic workers? 

Mr. Kirxurn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tracur. Have you had = lences similar to these others 
that have testified, where you do get a force of men who say they will 
come—have you had experience that they don’t last very long? 

Mr. Kirin. Oh, defiinitely. 

Mr. Tracur. I don’t mean to ask leading questions, you understand, 
but we must get this in the record. 

Mr. Kirxurn. That has been our experience. 

Mr. Watsu. Mr. Chairman, I think that I could talk to that point. 
I have been harvesting tomatoes in the last 6 weeks. Domestics are 
just not available. We have tried to get domestics from as far away 
as Dallas and Fort Worth. We can pay their transportation—— 

Mr. Gaturnes. How far is it to Forth Worth ? 

Mr. Watsu. Oh, 600 miles, 575. We have actually advanced them 
the money. They "happened to be colored people, the ones that we 
agreed to take in. They agreed to send 75. Thirty came. Out of the 
30, 12 picked a tomato. The others never did pick a tomato. The 
balance of 18—6 of them stayed the balance of the week, which was 
Thursday until Saturday, and when we paid them Saturday, they got 
in their old bus and went on back home. 

Mr. Teacur. Even though you had work for them the next week 
had they stayed over? 

Mr. Watsn. At a very good price, too. They were not tomato 

yickers. They were earning a rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds. 
eas many a bracero who was picking tomatoes down there was 
earning $8 and $9 a day. That is a fact. Many a bracero was not 
earning it, I'll admit. But many a one was, in our association. 

Mr. Garuines. Well, it is an art, is that it? 

Mr. WatsH. Well, it is not an art. They had been up there working 
in garages and such like. They were not stoop laborers. 

Mr. Poags. That puts your back in the sun. 

Mr. Tracur. It is hard work that not many of our citizens are 
willing to do. 

Mr. Watsn. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to relate, in answer to Mr. Teague’s query, 
there, a particular example that has happened to me in my own farm- 
ing ation. I am from the same area as Mr. Walsh, the lower 
Rio ‘Gitta Valley, Tex. Recently, we had on order an order for 
certification to—we were asking for certification, rather, for a total 
of 50 Mexican nationals to per form i irrigation labor. We were at the 
time asked to wait for a considerable length of time while various 
employment—while the Texas Employment Commission searched 
its regional offices for the suitable domestic labor to fill that need. 
At the time, we were also participating in a local domestic ao 
pickup program instituted in our town. We picked up—bear i 
mind, we had on order, or had attempted to get certification for 50 
irr igators. We participated daily in this pickup program where we 
called to the employment at a regular hour each day to pick up this 
labor. We were able to pick up 10 domestics who professed a desire 
to irrigate. 

On Monday morning, we employed that 10, and upon the comple- 
tion of the week, we had 2. On the commencing of the second week 
of irrigation labor in a time of crop need, we had none. They had 
earned enough money to go elsewhere, or were unsatisfied with the 
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conditions. In no event were they willing to perform that type of 
labor. I offer that for your consideration. 

Mr. Tracur. At the same time, did you have a supplemental 
bracero supply ? 

Mr. Davis. We had a limited supply of braceros, which was inade- 
quate to meet our rising crop need at the time, Mr. Teague. In asking 
for this additional, we were delayed in our certification until some 
crop damage did result. While we attempted to make use of this 
purported surplus of unemployed domestics, which no one wants to 
see go unemployed. 

Mr. Teacug. Did you have any expressions of dissatisfaction from 
the braceros there, or did they appear to be satisfied with the condi- 
tions and the pay ¢ 

Mr. Davis. They were very satisfied with the conditions, the 
braceros. They were willing to work, the ones we had. The domes- 
tics were unwilling to perform that type of labor at the prevailing 
wage of the area. 

Mr. Garuinos. I wonder who could testify as to the economic value 
of this program to the Republic of Mexico? What does it mean to 
Mexico? Youare down on the border, or close by, Mr. Kirklin. 

Mr. Kirrxur. Mr. Chairman, I have been told—this is hearsay, 
but I have been told that it is one of their top dollar revenues to 
Mexico. Now, this is hearsay, but I have been informed that it is one 
of their top dollar revenues in Mexico, because these people send a 
world of money, by the hundreds of thousands of dollars back down 
there, and it has really helped those people immensely. 

Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want this included in the record, but I 
had a reporter from the San Angelo Standard-Times that went down 
to Mexico, and I sent a man along with him as a guide and interpreter. 
He spent a week or 10 days down there, and he has written a series 
of articles on the benefits of this program to Mexico. 

Mr. Gaturngs. Do you have copies of them? 

Mr. Kirxuin. I'll be happy to send those to you, because they are 
very revealing. 

Mr. Garuines. Will you do that? 

Mr. Kirxurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. Without objection, I would like to have them in- 
corporated right at the conclusion of your remarks, to go into the 
record, those particular articles. 

Mr. Tracur. When these records are through, my consituent, Wil- 
liam Tolbert, is here. He has spent a great deal of time in Mexico, 
and he can give us some information on that if your would like to call 
on him when these gentlemen are through. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. McConnell had another point on Mexico, and 
we'll go along as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Teacup. I understand that, but my only point on that is that 
you asked for information on the value of this program to the Re- 
public of Mexico, and Mr. Tolbert will be glad to testify when you 
are through. 

Mr. Gaturnos. Is there any further testimony that you gentle- 
men had ? 

(No response.) 
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(The articles referred to by Mr. Kirklin are as follows :) 


THESE ARE Braceros—No. 1: MExIcANS ARE EAGER FOR RETURN UNITED 
STATES TRIP 


By Elmer Kelton, Standard-Times Agriculture Editor 


Who is the Mexican bracero? 

Does he like his work on United States farms and ranches, or does he go home 
resentful of the treatment he has received? 

What has he done with the money he has taken home? 

To seek the answers to these questions, the Standard-Times sent me on a 
thousand-mile trip deep into the State of Chihuahua. 

With me as guide and interpreter was Orson Hawkins of Pecos, a field manager 
for the Trans-Pecos Cotton Association, which uses about 25,000 braceros a year. 
Hawkins acts as sort of liaison man between employers and braceros. Born 
and reared in an American colony near Nuevo Casas Grandes, Chihuahua, Haw- 
kins grew up among the men who now come to this country as braceros. He 
worked in the fields with them, punched cattle with them, was once superin- 
tendent of a Sonora mine. 

He speaks the same casual “corriente” brand of Spanish as the Mexican work- 
ingman. And he never sees a stranger. We would drive up to a group of 
men he had never seen before, and as quickly as Hawkins began to speak, the 
formality would melt from their faces. They could tell he was home folks. 

A lot of adverse publicity has been given to the bracero program, charging all 
manner of exploitation and injustice. We wanted to see how the former bracero, 
who has been over and gone home, feels about the United States in general 
and the bracero program in particular. 

We wanted to see if the program has been of any benefit to Mexico, or if it has 
caused any harm. 

I expected to find that the exploitation angle had been considerably exagger- 
ated, but, on the other hand, I also expected to find some deeply ingrained 
resentment, too. 

What we actually found was a considerable surprise, at least to me. In a 
nutshell, it was this: 

Not in any one of the dozens of villages we visited or in the thousand miles 
we drove did we come across a former bracero who expressed resentment against 
an employer on the other side. 

Among the countless braceros to whom we talked, we found only one who 
didn’t intend to try to go back across. Even with this one, it was not because 
of any maltreatment. It was just that he had lucked into a good-paying street 
job that yielded three times the average paycheck. He said he had rather keep 
that job and stay home with his family. 

Mexico right now is suffering from unemployment, worse in some towns than 
in others. Farm and ranch work pays only 10 to 12 pesos a day. It takes 12% 
pesos to equal a dollar. Town jobs pay very little more, and most of them are 
sporadic. The laborer works a few days and is laid off a few days. His pay 
is enough only for the barest essentials. 

Again and again we heard the same story. Mexico is rapidly expanding. 
Proudly Mexicans would tell us that in 20 years Mexico should be one of the 
greatest of nations, for size. But right now it is still groping along, feeling its 
way, suffering its growing pains. 

American dollars, honestly earned by bracero labor instead of simply lent 
with no expectation of repayment, are helping to feed its working class and 
put them on their feet. 

It seems that a big percentage of the Chihuahua workingmen of the right age 
group have been in the United States as braceros at least once. At least 2 out 
of 3 of the men we talked to had been across, some of them several times. 

Everywhere we went, men who had worked around Pecos recognized Hawkins 
and came running, hoping he might help them get back across as braceros. 

Our first long stop was in Hawkins’ hometown of Casas Grandes. The first 
day we were there, a false rumor started that Hawkins was trying to contract 
braceros. Whenever we went out in the street, men were waiting to ask him 
for work. All day long, a steady stream of men stopped by Hawkins’ father’s 
home, wanting to tell him they were available. In the store where Hawkins’ 
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younger brother works, traffic got so heavy the employer finally told the younger 
Hawkins he would have to talk to the men on his own time, that business was 
being disrupted. 

We quickly learned to do our interviewing away from city squares where large 
numbers of men congregated. The idea would get around that we were looking 
for workers, and in a matter of minutes we would be surrounded by job seekers. 

It isn’t that the Mexican people are starving. They aren’t. It was 3 days 
before I saw a man riding a burro, and the old stories about dirt floors and 
outdoor cooking seemed to be considerably exaggerated, at least as far as 
Chihuahua is concerned. 

In many ways the country villages resembled old Texas ranch towns. Most of 
the men wore blue jeans, work shirts, and American-style straw hats, none of 
the traditional big sombreros. Many wore cowboy boots. Most of the women 
and children were fairly wel! dressed. 

Much of this, we were told, was a result of bracero money. 

A majority of braceros are family men. They make sure, first of all, that they 
send home enough money to feed and buy new clothes for their families. 

Often, especially with a short work contract, a bracero will net just enough 
with one work period, to buy new clothes for all of his family and feed them while 
he is gone. With a longer contract he can and often does save enough to build 
an adobe house or improve the one he already has. We found some who have 
bought small farms. We found a great many who, already owning some land, 
paid off debts, bought farm implements or livestock, or drilled water wells. 

It wouldn’t be honest to say that all bracero money goes for useful purposes. 
We met some braceros, who ruefully told us they spend theirs on “cerveza y 
muchachas,” beer and the girls. These were mostly the young and single ones. 

But the majority are honestly trying to better themselves and their families 
with the money they earn on the United States side. While the cantina may 
get some of it, mama and the kids take the biggest share. 


THESE ARE Braceros—No. 2: Two Work HitcHes SAvep FamMity Farm, Parp 
TAXES 


By Elmer Kelton, Standard-Times agriculture editor 


Santiago Soto Flores had good reason to want to go to the United States and 
work in the cottonfields as a bracero. 

His father owed 6 years of back taxes on the family farm and was on the 
verge of losing it. Prices were none too good in their little village of Janos, 
not far from Nuevo Casas Grandes, Chihuahua. Even when a man found a 
temporary outside job, it paid only 10 or 12 pesos a day, less than a dollar. 

Flores got himself on the bracero list and went across the Rio Grande twice. 
He spent 3 months at Pecos and Coyanosa. The second time he was sent to 
Roswell, N. Mex. 

He came back with enough United States cash to pay off all the back taxes 
and save the farm. 

Chonito Chabiara, at 43, is one of the better carpenters in the village of 
Colonia Dublan, near Casas Grandes. His wife died several years ago, leaving 
him with two children. There was no steady work in Dublan for a carpenter. 
Just odd jobs now and then. 

Chonito started going to “the other side” to work as a bracero. He went four 
times, always to Pecos, as an irrigator for Charlie Spence. 

By last year he had found a girl he wanted to marry. With his bracero 
savings, he bought a lot and the materials for a house. Making his own adobe 
blocks, he put the house up for $640. He spent about $150 on clothes for him- 
self, his children and his brothers. He even gave a cousin $150 to take south on 
his 2%-year teaching mission for the Mormon Church, to which a great many 
Mexicans in Dublan belong. 

This year, because of the cutdown in bracero numbers in the United States, 
Chonito hasn’t been able to get across. But he wants to again. Since he went 
home the last time, he has found little work. His savings are dribbling away 
for the everyday expenses of life—food and clothing. He wants to fix up his 
new house with a full coat of plaster and a porch, and build a smaller house 
where his bride can keep chickens, 
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But unless he can go back for another season in the United States, he won't 
be able to do these things. 

Flores and Chabiara are typical of the many Mexicans we met on our trip 
into Chihuahua who have used the bracero program to get ahead, to acquire 
things they otherwise would never have had. 

In Casas Grandes lives Romero Munoz Garcia, who worked 15 months in 
Pecos, driving a tractor and a cotton-harvesting machine for Bill Waters. He 
already owned about 40 acres of land. When he got home he bought new furni- 
ture for his house, new clothes for his wife and seven children. He bought a 
wagon to haul wood in and.a bicycle for his son to ride to school. 

In Texas he cleared $150 to $160 per month over and above living expenses 
and sent it home regularly by registered check so his family would eat while he 
was gone. He is earning 100 pesos a week as a mechanic now. That is $8. 

“Here I’m on my own land,” he said, “and we still just make about enough 
to eat on.” 

Like most other former braceros we visited in Mexico, he asked us to help 
him get back to Texas. We had to tell him as we did the others that there was 
nothing we could do. 

At a filling station in the small highway town of Sueco, we found Raul Flores 
of Namiquipa servicing a 1953 pickup. On the back was a load of pigs and 
chickens. 

We asked him if he had ever been a bracero. He said “Yes,” that was how 
he came to own the pickup. After 5 months in New Mexico cottonfields he 
returned home able to pay $720 for the second-hand pickup and still had a little 
operating capital. Now he is supporting himself as a livestock trader. He buys 
chickens, eggs, and pigs around the countryside and hauls them up to Juarez 
to sell. 

Even though he is making a good enough living now, he still wants to go back 
to the United States. 

In San Buenaventura, a village on the Casas Grandes highway, we talked to 
Gregorio Tapia Zuluaga, who spent a year at Pecos. 

Zuluaga owned a 47%-acre farm but had no house of his own. He had been 
paying rent. Saving about $125 per month from his wages, he built himself a 
3-room house, with porch, and bought plows and a cultivator for his farm. 

Even with his farm property, he isn’t making nearly so much as he made in 
Texas. He told us he was ready to go back with us that very day. 

During our stay in Chihuahua City, we drove west one day to the farm and 
ranch town of Cuahutemoc. Normally it’s a thriving place, but right now it is 
gripped by severe drought. 

We happened across two half-brothers, both of whom had been in Texas as 
braceros. Jesus Chacon, the oldest, worked 3 months at Pecos and has worked 
also in Wyoming, Michigan, and Minnesota. He built an $800 adobe home out of 
bracero earnings. He has been out of work since a recent highway project was 
finished, and he wants to go back across the Rio Grande. 

His younger half-brother, Joaquin Navarro, is still a bachelor. He sent his 
wages home to his mother. When he returned, he bought her the house she had 
been renting. 

There are 4 brothers and half-brothers in this family. They’ve always ar- 
ranged for 2 to go across and 2 to stay home and look after the families. 

While we were talking to the brothers, a young stockman named Hector 
Mendoza strolled by and stopped. Like 2 out of 3 of the men in Cuahutemoe, 
he had been on the other side. He said he had already owned a house and a 
small piece of rangeland back in the mountains. His bracero wages enabled him 
to buy a wagon and some farm tools, as well as several cattle. He made a fine 
start, but the drought has wiped out much of it. He wants to return to Texas 
for fresh capital. 

Leaving town, we stopped to talk to a man who was walking toward the plaza 
with his small son. His name was Eduardo Mendoza. It turned out he had 
been in Pecos 5 years, a field hand on the Bill Shelton farm and a cowboy for 
Lee Weatherby. He took enough money back to Mexico to buy 4 horses, some 
eattle, an adobe house and a 74-acre farm. His family ate well and dressed 
well while he was gone. 

But drought has been hard on him. He now has a job hauling lumber at 15 
pesos a day, $1.20. He hasn’t enough money left to clear the little farm, and 
it’s a tight squeeze just to eat. 
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We asked him what the bracero program has meant to the people of Cuahute- 
moc. He said that even though the drought has taken away much of what they 
gained, they are in far better shape than they otherwise might have been. 

“If it hadn’t been for work in the United States,” he declared, “all of us here 
would be much farther behind.” 

He said his friends have been able to buy land, dig wells, buy milk cows, 
chickens, farm tools and trucks, and make permanent improvements on the land 
they already had. 

He said the people of Cuahutemoc have a great affection for the United States. 
Many of them have been there, and it gave them a foothold they might otherwise 
never have had. 


THESE ARE BRACEROS—NO. 3: EVEN MEXICO EMPLOYERS THINK ProGRAM 18 Goop 
(By Elmer Kelton, Standard-Times agriculture editor) 


On our trip into Mexico to check on results of the bracero program, we ex- 
pected to find strong opposition to it on the part of employers and others who 
see much of the labor force pack up and head for the north side of the Rio 
Grande. 

We were surprised at how little opposition we found. On the contrary, most 
of the big ranchmen and farmers we talked to were in favor of the bracero 
program despite the inconvenience it occasionally causes them. 

Armando Raynal, of Chihuahua City, one of the biggest cattlemen in the 
State of Chihuahua, had this to say: 

“It has been a good thing for the country. It has brought in new capital, 
and one of Mexico’s needs is more capital. Moreover, the bracero program puts 
money in the hands of the poor people who are most in need of it.” 

Raynal and others like him are not indifferent to the needs of the poor people 
of Mexico. They are as eager as anyone to see the standard of living rise in 
that country. 

He said the bracero program has tended to push Mexican wages up at least a 
little. He has not objected to that, for the opening of the United States border 
to Mexican cattle has brought on better times for him, too. 

Ureano Zea, another big cattleman who ranches at Santa Clara, 60 miles north- 
west of Chihuahua City, stated : 

“Occasionally the bracero program has made it difficult to hire extra help at 
certain times. But it has helped the country and the people who have needed 
help most.” 

In Casas Grandes we talked to Josiah F. Spencer and his son, Ector Spencer, 
who operate farms at nearby villages of Galleana and Colonia Dublan. They 
said they experience temporary labor shortages when harvest time finds most 
of the men gone north. But they usually can dig up enough help to get by. 
Often, while the braceros are across the big river, their wives and children get 
out and help harvest the local crops for the extra income that work will bring. 

Irvin Romney is one of the biggest farm and ranch operators at Colonia 
Juarez, Although of American heritage, his family has been in Mexico three 
generations. 

About the braceros, Romney said, “We lose them sometimes when we need 
them, but we know they’ll work for us again when they come back. It’s a good 
thing for them and their families that they get to go out. We can’t pay them 
the wages here that they can get outside.” 

His own foreman, Jose Ramirez, has been with him 20 years. He goes out 
occasionally. He always has his old job waiting for him when he gets 
back. 

Lauro Gonzales is one of the bigger farmers at Colonia Dublan, near Casas 
Grandes. He was educated in the Mormon school there and speaks very good 
English. He drives a late-model American pickup and has up-to-date Amer- 
ican machinery on his irrigated farm. 

“T think the program has been a very good deal for the bracero,” he com- 
mented. 

In harvesttime, Gonzales said, a big percentage of farm workers from the 
Dublan area take off to Texas and New Mexico cottonfields as braceros. As a 
rule, the area has more workers than it needs, so this makes nothing more 
than a temporary pinch for employers. 

Often braceros come back with new skills, acquired in the United States, 
that makes them better employees at home. 
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The only thing which worries Gonzales is that many who go out don’t like 
to work at home anymore. They’ve had a taste of high wages and better liv- 
ing conditions. They are forevermore looking north and wondering why they 
‘an’t get the same deal at home. 

Under a new arrangement in the bracero program, it is up to the presidente 
municipal to decide who goes across to work and who does not. This office 
roughly corresponds to mayor, except that it has jurisdiction over an area 
like a county rather than just one town. 

Presidente in Nuevo Casas Grandes is handsome, well-educated Carlos Prado, 
son of a state senator. Strongly proud of his area and of Mexico as a whole, 
Prado has done much to tighten up and modernize the municipal government, 
to improve roads, utilities, and public service. He is firmly convinced that 
in 20 years Mexico will be one of the strongest nations in the world, for size, 
and that Casas Grandes will be one of the most prosperous regions in it. 

Prado is a ranchman, and as such, an employer of ranch labor. We asked 
him what he thinks of the bracero program. For the most part, he said, he 
favors it. 

No matter how bright the future, the present must be dealt with first, he 
commented. There is not enough employment to go around in Casas Grandes. 
When all the men are at home, they usually get only 2 or 3 days’ work at a 
time. When a large number are working on the other side, it makes steadier 
employment for those who remain. 

Bracero wages have helped families live better, eat more, and wear better 
clothes, he said. 

“Any man works toward some goal, whether it’s a better house, better food, 
a better way of life. Those who have gone to the other side have come back 
with higher goals, and that is good.” 

The biggest drawback he sees is that many come home restless, dissatisfied 
because they’ve seen a higher standard outside. Yet there is nothing they or 
anyone else can do to produce that standard at home right away. 

Prado finds that Mexicans go to the United States for three reasons. Big- 
gest, of course, is the much higher wages they can make there. Second is 
curiosity. Third is restlessness, a natural tendency to want to follow the 
crowd. 

Prado always tells them to remember they will be foreigners in an alien 
land, He tells them they can earn more money outside than at home but 
that they’ll have to expect to work harder for it. He tells them they can’t 
expect to return home and find things as good as they were on the out- 
side. 

Then, if they still want to go, he gives them his blessing. And they always 
want to go. 


THESE ARE BRACEROS—NO. 4: Tart TALES OF ABUSE “Loco,” SAY WORKERS 
By Elmer Kelton, Standard-Times agriculture editor 


What has the bracero program done to the average working Mexican’s feeling 
toward the United States? 

From all the adverse propaganda we’ve sometimes read against the program, 
we wouldn’t have been at all surprised to have received a Nixon welcome in 
some of the backroad adobe villages we visited in Chihuahua—stones and spit 
and the full treatment. 

The reception we got was the exact opposite of what some of the publicity 
would make you expect. 

Everywhere we went, we received a cordial welcome. Always conscious of 
Texas’ reputation for hospitality, I began to feel that the Mexican people had 
even outdone Texans on that score. From the poorest adobe hut to the office of 
one of Chihuahua’s biggest cowmen, we were treated like long-lost cousins. 

In no place did we ever find evidence of resentment. On the contrary, we 
found that almost every man we talked to who had ever been in the United 
States to work wanted to go back, and wanted us to help him get there if there 
was anything we could do. 

Those who had never been across wanted to go and wondered if we could help 
them pull any strings. 

The whole thing was summed up well by A. G. Jarvis, who runs a general 
merchandise store in the American settlement at Colonia Dublan, near Nuevo 
Gasas Grandes. 
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“The best thing I’ve noticed about the bracero program is the friendly rela- 
tions it brings,” he said. “Most braceros come back with a better attitude to- 
ward the United States than they ever had before.” 

He said there used to be a sort of “damn gringo” feeling among much of the 
Mexican population. Most of it is gone now. Where one encounters any cold- 
ness, it is among those who’ve never been across. 

“The bracero almost always comes back with nothing but praise for the United 
States and its people,” said Jarvis. 

Marcos Garcia, 50, of Casas Grandes, a 5-time veteran in the bracero program, 
said he loves the United States. 

“I’m ready to go back,” this farmworker told us emphatically. “If I die over 
there, it’ll be all right with me.” 

Over and over and over again, we asked former braceros the same questions. 
Were they unhappy while they were on the other side? Were they ever mis- 
treated? Were they ever discriminated against or made to feel inferior? 

I actually hoped I would find some who would say “Yes.” It would look like a 
purposely slanted, one-sided report if it didn’t contain some adverse comments. 

But in a week of visiting and a thousand miles of driving in the State of 
Chihuahua, we didn’t find a single ex-bracero who showed any resentment or 
said he had been mistreated. 

They liked some employers better than others, to be sure. But they evinced 
no dislike for any of them. 

Dozens of times we heard the words, “muy contento,” very content. And 
“muy buen patron,” very good boss. 

Over and over we probed for complaints. Said Gregorio Tapia Zuluaga of San 
Buenaventura 

“My only complaint is that I’m not in Pecos right now.” 

It hasn’t always been so good for the bracero on the American side as it is 
now. In the old wetback days, there was often mistreatment and underpay- 
ment. In the first couple of years that the bracero program mushroomed in new 
irrigated cotton areas of Texas, braceros sometimes found they weren’t allowed 
in cafes or theaters. They found that peace officers bore down harder on them 
than they did on other people. 

But this has been largely eliminated in recent years because of pressure from 
the United States Department of Labor and the employing farmers themselves. 

Many braceros actually looked surprised when we asked them about discrim- 
ination. They hadn’t even thought about it. 

Although we couldn’t personally find anyone who complained about the other 
side, we know from past experience in the news field that some do. In any large 
group of Mexican braceros sent into the United States to work, there are bound 
to be some who have a legitimate complaint coming. That’s the way the world 
works. 

Moreover, there are a few who cross over with no apparent purpose but to 
stir up dissension. 

The United States immigration people screen all prospective braceros and try 
to eliminate those with communistic tendencies. But some inevitably get by. 
These appear at every harvest season, stirring up strikes and turmoil. Fre- 
quently they bully and frighten other braceros to a point that all work ceases 
until they are removed. 

Usually these are found to be Communists or Communist sympathizers, sent 
to the United States for that purpose. 

Some local authorities in Mexico help control this problem by preventing this 
type of man from leaving home in the first place. 

Said Carlos Prado, presidente municipal in Casas Grandes: 

“The man who works well here at home will work well on the other side. 
The man who stirs up trouble over there will be the same man who gives us 
trouble here.” 

There is opposition to the bracero program in Mexico. But it does not come 
from the braceros themselves. It seems to stem mostly from people who have 
had no firsthand experience with the program. 

Newspapers occasionally carry stories or editorials critical of the United 
States and its treatment of the bracero. Now and then one will print an inter- 
view with someone who has been across and has some harsh things to say. Likely 
as not the one interviewed belongs to the class Prado was speaking of. 

On our trip we asked many braceros what they thought of such stories. They 
dismissed them with a shrug of their shoulders. 

“He’s loco,” they’d say. 
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To the Mexican laborer who has been to the other side, the United States is a 
pleasant reality. To those who have never been, it is a fabulous place where 
each man can make himself a small fortune. 

On the road to Cuahutemoce we picked up a pair of typical hitchhikers with the 
idea of interviewing them as we rode. 

One had been across twice. Ramon Ponce de Leon Granjillo had fed his family 
well while he was gone, and he wanted our help in getting back. 

The other man was a pistol-carrying cordada, a sort of ranger, named Teofilo 
Gonzales. He had never been across but desperately wanted to go. He had his 
eyes on a homestead right which he could buy for about $200. With one season’s 
work, he figured, he could buy the right and the improvements on it, as well as 
tools and a little livestock. 

The cordada’s job is a risky one. Gonzales said he much preferred to die an 
old farmer than a young peace officer. 

The United States was his shining chance. 


THESE ARE BRACEROS—NO. 5: HERE’S How WorRKER GETS Jos UNDER RIGID RULES 


(By Elmer Kelton, Standard-Times Agriculture Editor) 


How does the average Mexican laborer go about crossing over to the United 
States for farm or ranch work as a bracero? 

Let’s take a typical fictional Juan Sanchez and go through the process with him. 
Let’s say, for instance, that Sanchez lives in Nuezo Casas Grandes, Chihuahua. 
He used to work regularly in a sawmill there, processing timber hauled down 
from the Sierra Madres. But Mexico began to worry that she was using up her 
forests too quickly, so 3 or 4 years ago she clamped down on lumber exports. 
Most of the sawmills shut down. 

Since then Juan has been taking odd jobs where he could find them, both in 
town and on the irrigated farms up and down the fertile Rio Casas Grandes 
Valley. When he works, he averages 10 to 12 pesos a day. If he is lucky 
enough to get a job as an all-night irrigator, he might make 20 pesos. It takes 
12% pesos to equal a dollar. 

With his wife and three children needing new clothes, the adobe house needing 
repairs, and the bean-and-tortilla diet definitely needing improvement, Juan 
decides to try to go “to the other side.” 

A few years ago he would simply have packed a little food and headed for the 
bracero reception center in Chihuahua City. There he would tave taken his 
chances with thousands of other men, fighting for an opportunity to get in the 
front gates, perhaps standing in line until he starved on his feet and had to be 
earried away unconscious in a truck. 

The last couple of years, to eliminate this chaos at the center, the Mexican 
Government has tried a new system. The Central Government in Mexico City 
gets a call from the United States Department of Labor for a given number of 
men to appear at Chihuahua City at a certain time. 

The Mexican Government divides this order up among the governors of the 
five states served by the Chihuahua center. Each governor, in turn, divides up 
the order among the municipalities in his state. 

It is up to the presidente municipal to pick the men who will actually go. 

In Casas Grandes, Presidente Carlos Prado has compiled a list of those who 
are eligible and want to go. As a call comes in for a given number of men, he 
chooses them from the list, starting at the top and working down as far as he 
needs to go. 

Prado or one of his staff has personally screened every applicant. They want 
men experienced in farmwork. They give first preference to heads of families, 
for these usually need the work more than do the single men. Prado and his 
staff check with merchants and employers around town, deciding which men have 
the greatest need. They choose first the unemployed, or those employed only 
sporadically. 

They eliminate, when possible, those men with good steady jobs. They also 
eliminate the “agaristas,’”’ homesteaders on Government land, on the theory that 
the Government already has provided for them, and that others need the Ameri- 
can dollars more, There is no restriction against a farmer who owns land in his 
own right, except that if he is doing well, he will probably lose out to a man obvi- 
ously more in need. 
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Say, now, that Juan Sanchez gets his approval from the presidente municipal 
and has been given the proper papers. It’s up to him to get to Chihuahua City 
the best way he can. He may ride the bus if he has the money or hitchhike if he’s 
broke. 

In Chihuahua City, Juan has no trouble finding the reception center. There’ll 
be hundreds of job seekers in town, like himself, jean-clad laborers from the north, 
sombreroed, huarache-shod hombres from the south. And all foot traffic leads 
toward the reception center. 

The center is on a dusty street at the east side of town, adjacent to the packing 
plant and stockyards. There Juan appears to present his papers. Armed sol- 
diers stand at the gates to be sure he awaits his turn. 

Chances are he will have to wait around a week before he gets his call. During 
this time the Mexican Government makes no provisions to feed or shelter him. 
He must be prepared to take care of himself. He will sleep in town if he can 
afford it, or on the creek bank if he cannot. At sunup every morning, he and 
hundreds of others will gather at the gates, hoping this will be their day. 

When at last he does get his turn, he can count on being processed within 
hours. He must first satisfy the Mexican Government that it has no military 
claims upon him. 

Juan will find that the Chihuahua center is headed by an American, William 
C. Costello of the United States Department of Labor, a 40-year veteran in labor 
importation. Costello or his men interview Juan. They want to be sure he has 
had experience in farmwork. Costello doesn’t demand that Juan have picked 
cotton, for he figures that’s not hard to learn. But he wants to be sure Juan is 
adapted to farm life. 

Juan also gets an interview with United States immigration men, who want to 
be sure he’s not a Communist and has no criminal record. 

Last hurdle is the physical exam. If Juan has no heart or lung trouble 
and no venereal disease, he’s set. From there on, it’s just a formality of filling 
out papers and taking fingerprints. 

Then, for the first time, he gets a meals other than at his own expense. This 
one is charged to the farmer who will hire him. Juan is put on a train or bus, 
again at the farmer’s expense, and sent to the United States reception center just 
east of El Paso. 

Here he eats in an American-style messhall and sleeps in well-kept barracks 
strictly supervised by the United States Department of Labor. And from here, 
he is sent to some individual farmer or farm organization around El Paso, Pecos, 
or possibly in another State. 

All of his travel and food expense is paid by the farmer who will employ him. 
The bracero does not begin paying his own way until he actually arrives at the 
place where he is to work. 

Even then, the employer must meet high standards of housing and working con- 
ditions, set and constantly stiffened by the USDL. The bracero has his choice 
of feeding himself at his own expense or letting his employer feed him, the cost 
to come out of his check. 

Braceros in farmwork almost invariably choose to feed themselves. It’s far 
cheaper, for Juan’s standards are not so high as those of the USDL. 

There’s another factor. It’s illegal to use one of the braceros as a messhall 
cook. And it’s almost impossible to find anyone else who can cook to Juan 
Sanchez’ taste. Even among Texas-born Latin Americans, there are few who 
have the genuine old Mexico touch at the cook stove. 

So Juan cooks his own. 


TuHese ArE Braceros—No. 6: Despite Drive To HAT It, Morpipa 
PLAGUES SYSTEM 


By Elmer Kelton, Standard-Times agriculture editor 


One of the hardest things to pin down in Mexico is the ancient custom 
of the mordida. It’s a service charge, a tip, or a bribe, depending upon the point 
of view. 

Big Texas cotton associations, contracting Mexican braceros by the thousands, 
have not usually been affected much by the mordida. But individual ranchmen, 
contracting just 1 or 2 or possibly 5 or 6 men at a time, have long found that it 
took a well-placed mordida to get much done. Without it, Mexican border officials 
could always find something wrong with the papers. 
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The ranchman would swear a little, then put up his 10 or 12 dollars per man 
and go ahead. This usually doesn't hurt the ranchman much, financially. It’s 
the principle of the thing that makes him mad. 

But it’s a different story with the bracero, who also often has to put up a 
mordida of his own to get to cross the border and work. What is pin money to 
the ranchman is blood money to the poor bracero. 

On our trip down into the State of Chihuahua, we asked dozens of former 
braceros about the mordida. A big percentage said they were obliged to pay 
one somewhere down the line. Sometimes it was as little as 20 pesos, about $1.60. 
Other times it was, for the bracero, a staggering sum like 300 pesos, $24. 

The mordida, unfortunately, is an extra-legal but inevitable fact in Mexico, 
a hidden tax going way buck to the days of Spanish rule. It can be found all the 
way up from the policeman on the corner to persons high in the chain of Federal 
command. 

The current President, Ruiz Cortines, has tried valiantly to stamp out the 
mordida in Federal Government. Peopie who’ve always lived in Mexico say he 
has made some promising headway. But the custom has existed too long to 
be eliminated overnight or even in a decade. 

The average Mexican citizen used to accept the mordida as one of the inescapa- 
ble facts of life. But observers told us there is a growing rebellion in Mexico 
against this form of graft which has helped to fatten politicians and keep the 
people poor. 

We could see anger grow in the eyes of former braceros as they told of the 
roadblocks they met and the mordida they had to pay to get to work. 

There are many places the mordida can be extracted from the man who wants 
to go to the other side and earn American dollars. 

Until recently, these men simply went to one of the big reception centers on 
their own, without any permit or papers from their home town. Huge mobs of 
men would stand outside the gates, each man clamoring to get in the next call. 
A man desperate from the long wait might be willing to give up whatever money 
he had if he could just get in. 

Now, before he even gues to the reception center, the prospective bracero is 
supposed to have a permit from his municipal government. The idea is to have 
the men arrive at the center as needed rather than all gang up at once. 

A majority of municipal presidents seem to be trying tu do the job honestly, 
but a few find it easy to extract a mordida to put a man on the list. 

For instance, the Federal policy is to choose men who need the work most. It 
is against policy to send agaristas (homesteaders) on Federal land. The theory 
is that they have Government land and don't need the work so badly as some of 
their poorer neighbors. 

But several agaristas told us they have gone over every year by placing a 
little mordida in the right spot. 

The mordida is stictly forbidden at the reception centers. Any man caught 
taking one is subject to immediate dismissal. Americans in charge are emphatic 
in their opposition to the mordida. 

Just how and where it comes, it takes more than a foreign newsman to find out. 
But it happens. 

Bracervs are willing enough to tell you about the mordida as friend to friend, 
but if it comes to an official investigation, they clam up. 

The Mexican Government once sent an official to a Texas bracero association 
to investigate the problem. The men were called out of the cottonfields so the 
official could ask how many of them had paid a mordida while in Mexico. A 
great many of them had, but most of them sat on their hands. Only a couple 
of men spoke up. These were taken back to Mexico to testify. They naturally 
lost their jobs and their chance to earn American dollars, for the season had 
waned by the time they got through. 

Whether it was meant that way or not, the rest of the men took this as an 
object lesson. They said nothing more about the mordida. 

In Mexico, many men still go to the reception centers without the proper papers 
from home. They hope that by some stroke of good fortune they may get to go 
at United States anyway. They often do, too, but it may take a small fortune 
0 do it. 

We drove up to a reception center one day just before sundown. Two hungry- 
looking Mexicans in ragged clothes came plodding down from the gates, carrying 
the inevitable cotton satchel which marked them as men hunting bracero place- 
ment. They had come without papers they told us, hoping they would be lucky 
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enough to go to the other side. They had been bounced back from the center, but 
they had been told that if they would bring 300 pesos each, a way could be found. 

To a laboring Mexican, 300 pesos is a crushing sum to demand. But these two 
had heard of a place down the road where they might get temporary work at 10 
to 12 pesos a day. By sleeping on the ground and eating tortillas and beans, 
they might be able to save enough in 2 or 3 months to make the bribe and get 
across the Rio Grande to where the real money was. 

The mordida is indeed one of Mexico’s biggest problems. 

Always before, when I heard the word “mordida” I pictured an angry Texas 
ranchman resentfully passing $10 under the table. 

But from now on the word will always bring back a memory of these two 
pobrecitos, one with big holes in the seat of his pants, hopefully trudging down 
a dusty road in search of work so they might pay some grasping official his stag- 
gering bribe. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Montoya of New Mexico. 

You have a witness on a particular point. We would be glad if 
you would present him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, A REPRESENTATIVE 
AT LARGE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, AS 
GIVEN BY ROBERT McCONNELL; ACCOMPANIED BY RAYMOND 
WORRELL AND A. W. LANGENEGGER 


Mr. McConnett. Mr. Chairman, in view of the untimely death of 
Congressman Dempsey, Mr. Montoya has been kept pretty busy. 
Therefore, I would like to go on record on behalf of Mr. Montoya as 
favoring Public Law 78 for a 2-year period. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we of New Mexico, of course, favor the use 
of domestics wherever they can be utilized. Yesterday a statement 
was made by Assistant Secretary Brown which, I am sure, the com- 
mittee will recall, where he said that during a like period, there are 
25,000 more domestics employed now than there were in a given period 
last year. We contend that those figures are based on contracts that 
have been made in the various States. In other words, I believe you 
asked Mr. Brown yesterday if they had any records of the people 
that actually went to work and worked, and the period of time they 
worked. 

Mr. Garurines. Yes. 

Mr. McConneu. We have a man with us from New Mexico, Mr. 
Raymond Worrell, who made several trips with others from the 
United States, who made several trips in an effort to hire domestics. 
I think he did a most commendable job, but not to be presumptuous, 
I would like to ask if you would be kind enough to hear Mr. Worrell. 
I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Worrell, would you come up, please ¢ 

Mr. Worrety. I made the first recruiting trip into Oklahoma at 
Holdenville on the 14th of April. Now, then, we were criticized on 
our trip in Oklahoma for not being sincere because we did not hire 
a large number of workers. We talked to about 50 people there be- 
tween the 2 associations recruiting there. We talked personally to 
25 or 26 people. We offered employment to six of those people. We 
felt like they would make good farm workers. They come either from 
the oilfields or from related industries. 

Now, of those 6 people we offered employment to, 1 arrived. He 
is still working in the area. The others never did show. 
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Then, when the recruiting was set up in Missouri, they asked us 
if we would go up there. I told them we would if we got certifi- 
cation 

Mr. Garuines. You mean the State of Missouri ? 

Mr. Worre.y, Yes. 

Mr. Gatuinegs. From New Mexico? 

Mr. Worretu. Yes. We told them we would if we got certifica- 
tion for some 183 men that we needed at that time. They made it 
clear to me that my certification wasn’t based on that, but we got 
the men. 

Then, on the 7th of May, we drove 45 miles to El Paso, Tex., 2 of 
us from the association, caught a plane to Dallas, changed there, 
caught a plane to St. Louis, changed there, caught a plane to Cape 
Girardeau, Miss., rented a car, drove into Kennett, Mo., and then we 
talked to 61, I believe is the figure, workers. It was 71 or 72 workers 
there available, or I would say families and single men, who repre- 
sented 101 or 102 workers. Now, then, those people there, in my esti- 
mation, were willing farmworkers. <A large percent of them were not 
on relief. They were receiving no Government commodities, and I 
wanted to hire them. I did hire 22 of those people and got them into 
my area. 

Now, then, this trip cost us right around $1,000 to make this trip 
clown there and back and to move those people out there. It cost us 
about $12 a worker to move them out there. Four of those workers 
worked 14% days. Six of them worked about 614 days. Today, we 
have 12 of that 22 working, or we did have when | left home. 

Now, those people were good workers. We had no criticism from 
any of the farmers who used them as to the ability or willingness to 
work, but they didn’t want to stay. Now, unless there are any ques- 
tions, that just about covers our experience. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I just want to say that you came right to my door 
there and got some people. We didn’t know that we had a source of 
labor that close. 

Mr. Worreitit. Mr. Chairman, I would say this. I couldn’t under- 
stand why those people were willing to work, because we got into 
Kennett, Mo., after night. In the next day, we worked in the em- 
ployment office until about 4 o’clock, when we had interviewed and 
made arrangements to move the people that were willing to work. 
Then we drove to Memphis to catch a plane out that night to Texas. 
When I left, I could see how much rainfall you had had in that area. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Lanceneccer. I would like to point out one of the prime rea- 
sons why these workers, although they were good farmworkers, did 
not remain on the job in New Mexico. It is the fact that we have a 
different climate, a different type of farming, it is different work with 
different equipment. It is just altogether a different setup. Conse- 
quently, they didn’t know anything about it. They felt lost, and they 
didn’t stay. 

Mr. Garnines. You couldn’t appreciate the situation like they or I, 
to leave that country and go to a different type of an area. But you 
get homesick, too. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Poacr. T have none. 
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Mr. Garurnes. That is pretty expensive labor, isn’t it? 

Mr. Worre.u. Yes, I would have been happy to have a lot of those 
people out of your country. I think they would have made good farm- 
workers, and been happy if they had stayed, 

Mr. McConnei. Did you have any difficulty getting certification 
for braceros ¢ 

Mr. Worretx. It was delayed. We were told to do this, and then 
we had to do it before we got our certification. 

Mr. Gatuines. What are your crops? 

Mr. Worreti. Cotton and some vegetables. 

Mr. Poace. Were they doing chopping? 

Mr. Worre.i. The people moving in were ready to take over some 
chopping and some irrigating. 

Mr. Tracur. I’m not sure you testified to this effect, but it seems 
to me that some of the witnesses have. There have been instances 
in which transportation costs were advanced. Then the workers didn’t 
show up. 

Does that happen in your case, or is it handled in some other man- 
ner? 

Mr. Worre tt. I'll say this: That every worker we advanced trans- 
portation did show up. However, we didn’t collect it back on some of 
them. I would say we haven’t collected it on all of them. 

Mr. Lanceneccrer. We advanced cash and some of them did not 
show up. We were out $347 advanced transportation where the people 
didn’t show up. 

Mr. Tracur. They agreed to work, and you advanced. them the 
cost of getting to the job, and they didn’t show? 

Mr. Lanceneccer. That is right. 

Mr. Garuinos. To run an employer all the way from New Mexico 
to Kennett, Mo., to get labor is outlandish. 

Mr. Teacur. Mr. Gathings, I don’t think you mean that. The 
testimony isn’t outlandish. You mean the requirement is outlandish. 

Mr. Garuines. It is. I thank you. 

Mr. Lanceneccer. Mr. Chairman, if I might say so, an employer 
in the Pecos Valley of New Mexico was instructed to go to New Jersey. 

Mr. Poace. The Labor Department sent him there? 

Mr. LANGENEGGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaturtneos. Before he could get a certification ? 

Mr. LANGENEGGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Where in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Lanceneccer. He didn’t go. He was instructed to go, but he 
couldn’t get certification. 

Mr. Poace. To Newark, I guess, 

Mr, Hacen. In the good old days, a lot of California labor con- 
tractors used to go back to Arkansas and New Mexico from California 
to get these employees and bring them back to California. 

How were they able to do that ? 

Mr. Lanceneccer. I couldn’t say that, being from New Mexico, sir. 

Mr. McConne tt. There is an essential difference between my New 
Mexico farmers and labor contractors, if you will forgive me. There 
is a difference. These men are paying this money out of their own 
pockets. It is not an association’s money. 

Mr. Hacen. I know, but 2 or 3 years ago, a lot of them came to 
California. 
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Mr. Poace. Did most of them stay there? 

Mr. Hacen. I don’t know if they stayed, but it was profitable for 
some of these labor contractors to go out and get people to go to 
California. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. These folks had a nice trip out there. 

They haven’t paid you back ? 

Mr. Worretxu. No, but some of them—they haven’t paid us back, 
sir, but some of them will stay out there and some of them will bring 
their families. 

Mr. Gatuines. That’s just what we don’t want. 

That is the way we lost our population. 

Well, the next group of witnesses is the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 

Where is Mr. Loren Armbruster ? 

Mr. Armbruster, you were ahead of these Plains Cotton Growers. 

Mr. Armpruster. That is all right. 

Mr. Gatuines. You come on ahead and testify. 


TESTIMONY OF LOREN ARMBRUSTER, GROWERS FIELD SECRE- 
TARY OF FARMERS & MANUFACTURERS BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION, SAGINAW, MICH. 


Mr. Armpruster. Honorable chairman and committee members, 
I just have a brief prepared statement, which I would like to read 
into the record of this hearing. 

My name is Loren S. Armbruster, and I am growers field secretary 
of Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association with offices in 
Saginaw, Mich. 

The growers part of this association is made up of all the sugar-beet 
growers of the States of Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. There are 
nearly 6,000 farmers belonging to this organization. 

I should briefly like to clarify my position with respect to these 
growers and the application of sugar-beet laborers needed by these 
same farmers. 

First of all, I am not in the field of procurement or recruitment 
of farm labor, nor am I connected with the direct use of farm labor 
or beet labor needed on these farms. But, to the growers’ representa- 
tive, I should like to comment briefly behalf of the growers or pro- 
ducers on the labor needs. 

Until recent years, the need of hand labor in the production of a 
sugar-beet crop was necessary from soon after planting until the crop 
was harvested. 

Through research and advancements in technology, the fall work 
or harvesting now is, for all practical purposes, 100 percent mech- 
anized. No special influx of labor is required for harvesting at this 
date. And, currently, progress has been made in mechanization 
on the spring labor needs of this crop. But, to date, this is far from 
a complete reality, and without the necessary needed supply of field- 
workers or hand laborers, it is very likely the crop would nearly be 
extinct by now. And in the East, or Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 
this is a very important crop, not only to the farmer alone, as a good 
and necessary crop in rotation, but also good for the economy of local 
communities. 

Therefore, to permit our farmers to continue to produce and grow 
a sugar-beet crop, we must be able to secure adequate and capable 
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field labor for spring work or for blocking, and thinning, and 
weeding. 

Not too many years ago, we depended entirely on domestic mi- 
grant labor to get the job ‘done. How ever, since World War ITI days, 
much of this domestic labor supply went into factory and get dl 
ized work, consequently reducing the available supply for farmer 
use. 

Also, during and after the service years, agriculture production 
advancement made big strides and improvements, such as better 
cultural farm practices, more and improved farm drainage, mechaniza- 
tion of most all farm operations so that time now necessary for any 
given part of producing a crop was reduced tremendously. These 
things then enabled all the area beets to be planted in a much shorter 
space of time, but still requiring a vast amount of field labor for the 
hand thinning or spring work. 

That, in brief, is the picture of the labor needs in the eastern beet 
area. 

In order to continue to grow this much needed crop, we must have 
adequate labor to handle the job, and this source, the Mexican nation- 
als, has supplemented the necessary needs to the domestic supply so 
th: at nearly most of the sugar beets have been worked on time. 

Without this extra supply of hand labor, undoubtedly considerable 
beet acreage would already have fallen by the wayside. In other 
words, cut off the labor supply, and you cut off the beet crop. 

Mr. Garuines. Tell me just about the need to do this work in 
thinning out these plants in time? 

What about it? If you don’t get the labor in time, what about the 
yield ? 

Mr. ArmprusTER. Well, I don’t have the data with me. However, 
in terms of our agriculturists, as I understand it, for about every 1- 
week delay, be that in the spring work or in harvesting work—and, of 
course, we are not concerned w ith harvesting in terms of labor needs— 
but the delaying of the crop 1 week reduces it approximately 1 ton per 
acre or, in the eastern area, as we in the beetfield call it, it will reduce 
it in terms of about 250 to 300 pounds of sugar per acre. 

Mr. Gaturnas. Do the western growers use bracero labor ¢ 

I believe they use that labor, too, don’t they ? 

Mr. Armpruster. I’ m quite sure the; y do. 

I would just like to add—I’m only speaking for the beet people, 
but I understand our good Congressman Bentley emphasized the fact 
that through Michigan beet crops, this Mexican national labor is used 
in all other agricultural crops. 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if you think that extending this law will cure 
your situation ? 

Mr. Armervuster. I’m not the mastermind of the law, nor do I 
know any of the technical things of it. However, some kind of thing 
is necessary, and apparently this has been the source that has kept 
us in the business. 

Mr. Poacr. We all recognize that, and we recognize that the law 
has worked well, and that the law seems to be a perfectly sound and 
perfectly equitable program. 

It sets up a program that has been helpful to agriculture in the 
United States, helpful to farm labor in the United States, and helpful 
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to Mexican workers. Everybody has profited by it, and nobody has 
been hurt by this law, that I know of. 

But the Department has determined to make out of this law some- 
thing that Congress never intended it to be. The Department is now 
determined to use this law as a means of completely changing the 
= loyment relationship on American farms, both domestic workers 

foreign; and if they continue to follow "those practices, do you 
think the reenactment of the law will do you any good? 

Mr. Armpruster. As I said, we need help of some kind. 

Mr. Poage. I know you need the labor. We all know that. And 
Congress tried to give it to you, and we gave you a workable program, 
and we are ready ‘to extend it. I’m sure of that, provided it will do 
you any good. 

But what is the use of doing something and simply have the Depart- 
ment of Labor use it, not to provide the kind of services Congress in- 
tended that it should provide, but to provide a complete change in our 
economics in agriculture. 

Social exper iment, of course, is what they are doing with it. It has 
no relation to what Congress passed. 

Do you think that Congress ever intended, when it said that they 
should pay the prev: ailing wage, that they meant anything other than 
just the wage that is paid in the community ¢ 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. Again, I’m not familiar with it. I don’t presume 
that that was the original intent; no. I don’t think so. However, I 
am not familiar with the inner workings of the law. 

Mr. Poage. That’s all right. I don’t want to get off on a man 
that admits he is not at all familiar with the law. But I think you 
would have to agree that a law, unless carried out at least somewhat 
as Congress intended it to be carried out, should not be continued. 

Mr. Tracur. You heard Mr. Bentley’s statement ? 

Mr. ArmMpBrusTER. Yes. 

Mr. Teacue. Do you concur with his statement that a great majority 
of those industrial workers who find themselves une mployed in our 
Northern Midwest States simply are not interested in doing farm- 
work of the type which is required in raising and harvesting beets? 

Mr. Armepruster. Well, I certainly concur 100 percent with the 
data he submitted; that is, the 24 fieldworkers that finally went into 
the fields of a hundred-some that were interviewed. 

In fact, 1 think I can say this: As of yesterday morning, I was 
informed—at the same time, I'll say that I’ll stand correc ted—instead 
of 24, there are only 19 left that are doing fieldwork. 

Also, since then, a survey and interviews have been conducted in 
several other of our industrial cities in Michigan, where there is an 
apparent unemployment. 

Mr. Tracur. As I recall, Mr. Bentley was talking primarily about 
the pickle industry. 

What I am asking you is: Do you think the conclusions he gave 
us relating to the pickle business or growing, would apply to the sugar- 
beet growing? 

Mr. Armervsrer. Yes. For the simple reason that that particul: ir 
program was conducted through Michigan Field Crops, and without 
going into the inner workings or details of that organization, the beet 
people are a member of Michigan Field Crops, and right now we are 
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using those 24 or, as I said, I think there are only 19 left, using them 
in beet-field work right now. 

Mr. Gaturincs. What were your total requirements when you got 
19 out of the 24? 

Mr. Armpruster. Pardon ¢ 

Mr. Gatuines. What were your total requirements, though, when 
you did seek out and get some 24 that are still working? 

Mr. Armeruster. In terms of the beet industry, we needed some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 5,000 spring workers every year. 

Mr. Garutnes. But from this source of the domestic supply # 

Mr. Armpruster. We started with whatever Congressmen Bentley 
said, three-hundred-and-sixty-some interviews, and ended up with 24 
ending up in the field. 

Mr. Garuines. You can cause 360 or more than that ? 

Mr. Armpruster. Oh, yes; thousands of them, as far as that goes 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. I believe my people were introduced. 

Mr. Garuinos. Proceed in your own way, then, Mr. Pfeiffenberger. 

Mr. PrerrreNnsercerR. Mr. Millen, Mr. Sooter, and Mr. Nafzger are 
going to testify for the Plains Cotton Growers. We request your 
permission to include in the record this sworn statement following 
their testimony. 

Mr. Garuines. Very well. 


STATEMENTS OF W. T. MILLEN, CHAIRMAN, PLAINS COTTON 
GROWERS, BRACERO COMMITTEE; JOSEPH SOOTER, DIRECTOR, 
PLAINS COTTON GROWERS, MULESHOE; AND P. A. HAFZGER, 
OLTON CO-OP PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Mitxen. Mr. Chairman, my name is W. T. Millen, a cotton, 
grain, and vegetable farmer, living 6 miles northeast of Muleshoe, 
Tex. I am chairman of the bracero committee of the Plains Cotton 
Growers, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., an organization representing approxi- 
mately 20,000 farmers of west Texas. I am testifying for the Plains 
Yotton Growers, Inc. 

We do not believe that new and more regulation is the solution to 
lack of uniform administration of Public Law 78 and the interna- 
tional agreement, and we therefore at this time endorse the following 
positions : 

1. Extension of Public Law 78: We favor extension of Public 
Law 78, for 2 years. 

2. Budget, fiscal 1959: We favor the same budget provided last 
year. 

3. Publication of regulations in the Federal Register: We fail to 
see the necessity for this. The international agreement, work con- 
tract and interpret ations of the same already have the effect of law. 
All regulations must be based on Public Law 78 and the international 
agreements which we think are detailed enough within themselves. 

4. United States Public Health Service blood testing of all braceros : 
We favor this new test being spread to all men contracted. 

5. Use of domestic labor and problems pertaining thereto: We be- 
lieve that the regulations that have been in effect regarding the use of 
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transportation, housing, recruitment, and required responsibility of 
associations for domestics and the manner in which they have been 
generally administered is adequately meeting the problem. If there 
are local deficiencies, it is due to lack of proper use of present admin- 
istrative procedures. There has not been an increase of the farm 
labor force large enough to warrant any change. 

Then I wish to go over to No. 9. 

It is the consensus of the Plains Cotton Growers that perhaps the 
intent of Public Law 78 is being circumvented through administrative 
actions of local and regional agents of the Department of Labor and 
the Texas Employment Commission. It is, therefore, requested that 
the Department of Labor be requested to check the actions of its local 
and regional agents and the Texas Employment Commission to deter- 
mine if they are improperly administering the law or exceeding their 
authority in the administration of the regulations. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask you why you put the monkey on the Texas 
Employment Service? They didn’t originate this smart idea that 90 
percent of everybody that was picking cotton had to make as much 
money as the best workers could tae to be receiving the prevailing 
wage; did they? 

Mr. Mitxen. It seems to us they are a little bit overenthusiastic 
about enforcing it. 

Mr. Poace. Then you mean that all you are complaining about is 
that the State office is actively carrying out the instructions they are 
getting from Washington. 

Mr. Mitten. They are carrying out the instructions, I think, of the 
Labor Department. 

Mr. Poacr. Then why are you afraid to name the Labor Depart- 
ment? I think I know where the trouble is here, and I think you 
know where it is. Why are you afraid to lay the cards on the table 
and say what is wrong with this thing? 

Mr. Mitten. I want to tell you one thing, when we met in April 24, 
Mr. Goodwin flat told us farmers we weren’t paying enough to attract 
domestic labor, and they was going to come out with this new wage 
formula to raise the prevailing wage so we would have to raise the 
wages. At that time, when we was on the floor, we got a telegram 
from Littlefield Labor Association there, saying that they had been 
notified to recruit domestic labor at Oklahoma at $1 an hour. Well, 
we reminded Mr. Goodwin on the floor that it was against the law, or 
illegal, to set a minimum wage on agriculture, and he stated very flatly 
that he didn’t issue the order. . 

He turned to Mr. Ed McDonald and said, “Ed, did you issue the 
order?” ’ 

Ed says, “No; I sure didn’t. It didn’t come from my office.” 

Well, they went and phoned Mr. J. D. Smith from the Littlefield 
office and phoned the Bracero office there and asked them who issued 
the order, and they said the TEC office in Littlefield. Well, Mr. 
McDonald, in several statements to us guys around, flatly denied it 
and he said if it did come from his office, he didn’t issue it. McFar- 
land issued it, and if he did, he was going to boil the Cajun in oil. 
Those was his exact: words. : 

We went home, thinking we had won a big thing, got that dollar an 
hour knocked in half. Then in another few days, we got an order 
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issuing from the TEC office saying, recruit labor at $1 an hour, and 
they had a little later on a paragraph which was scratched out. where 
we had to say we would or would not. Well, I phoned George Mahon, 
and he wouldn’t believe it that we had that thrashed out in Washing- 
ton. So we sent him a copy of the letter, and I don’t know if George 
did any good or not, but about another while later, we got one sayin 
we had to offer a dollar an hour. And it is wage fixing, instead o 
finding. 

ie ones Of course, it is. 

Then why do you blame that little office in Texas ? 

Mr. Mitten. It’s coming from the top. 

Mr. Poace. Of course it’s coming from the top. It is coming from 
right down the avenue here. We know where it is coming from and 
you know where it is coming from. Don’t try to blame that little 
bureaucrat down in Littlefield. He is carrying out orders, and he is 
getting those orders right from Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Goodwin got 
them from Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitten. I’m not going to exempt that bureaucrat in Littlefield. 
I have some testimony from Mr. Sooter that will show you where that 
little bureaucrat in Littlefield stands. 

Mr. Sooter, you get up and do some testifying. 

Mr. Soorer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Poage, and members of the com- 
mittee, my testimoney has to deal with these violations in our area, 
what we consider to be Public Law 78, and, in this instance, it deals 
with three direct violations of what we consider the law. 

Now, after I give you these instances, you can determine in your 
own mind as to whether they are violations. 

First was an attempt, not to raise the piecework rate, but to raise 
the hourly wage rate 15 cents above the prevailing standard. That 
was the first attempt. Then second, they have tried, definitely tried, 
to create a scarcity of labor in our area and thereby force the wages 
up. 
Third, there has been an arbitrary requirement that we agree to 
go into any area that they say and recruit labor, and the specific in- 
stance was that we go into Oklahoma and recruit labor, when the 
very figures in the employment office indicated, according to their own 
statement to me personally, there was no labor available in Okla- 
homa and Texas, but nevertheless, they required that individual ap- 
plicant at that time to sign a statement that he would go into that 
area before they would certify him for labor. 

Now, there are the three points, and I can give you the details 
behind them if you want them. They are incorporated in this state- 
ment, so if you want the details of where they tried to raise the wage 
15 cents, where they tried to create an artificial scarcity, and where 
they created it 

r. Poage. I don’t think anybody in the world doubts your state- 
ment in the least, and I’m not trying to defend your man at Littlefield. 
I don’t know anything about him. But don’t you think that the man 
in Littlefield had instructions from Washington to raise that pre- 
vailing wage above what it actually was? Don’t you think the man 
in Littlefield had instructions from Washington to blackmail you, and 
I said blackmail, and get it in the record, to blackmail you into spend- 
ing some money going off up into Oklahoma on a wild goose chase 
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before he would give you any Mexican labor? Or do you think he 
just dreamed that all up ne nobody up here knew any thing about it? 

Mr. Soorer. Mr. Poage, I definitely think he had his inspiration 
out of Washington, but he has been a darned sight more enthusiastic 
about getting a job done than any other area that I know of. 

Mr. Poace. W ell, don’t you think we ought to go to the source? 
Are you up here to ask this committee to come down in Littlefield 
and dabble with that fellow down there, or do you think we ought to 
deal with the people down here on the av enue # 

Mr. Soorer. | think the instructions have to come from above, all 
right, to tell these fellows to get in line and conform with the spirit 
of the law. 

Mr. Poace. Didn't they do the same thing with people out in New 
Mexico that they did with you? 

Mr. Soorer. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. The man in Littlefield didn’t have instructions from 
New Mexico; did he? 

Mr. Soorrr. No, but I believe our man in Littlefield is a little more 
enthusiastic than the man in New Mexico. 

Mr. Poace. If you don’t want us to do anything about the Labor 
Department, we are perfectly willing to quit. 

Mr. Soorer. Well, we sincerely hope that this testimony will have 
some influence, at least, in getting them in line in administering this 
law. 

Mr. Poacr. The point is solely this: 

If you come up here and try to cover up for the Labor Department 
and try to put the responsibility on some fellow down in Littlefield, 
there is very little we can do about it. But if you want some legisla- 
tion that tries to do something about this, and I don’t mean instrue- 
tions in a committee report, because I know that in spite of the law, 
in spite of all legislative precedents, in spite of what we concede to 
be sound judicial procedure, the Labor Department isn’t any more 
interested in carrying out the instructions in a committee report than 
the Agriculture Department is. 

The Agriculture Department has told us in so many words that 
they are not interested in committee reports, but they are only in- 
terested in what we write in the law. 

Now, that is a flaunting of all legislative procedure; it is a break- 
down of all legislative histories which the courts have in the past 
upheld. 

I don’t know what the courts will do in the future. We have had 
a great many changes in courts as well as in departments. Maybe 
the courts won’t do anything. 

But they ought to, under all the law I learned when I was in law 
school. But maybe the »y won't. 

Anyhow, I think if you get any relief, you have to get it in a law 
and get it spelled out, or else you have to talk this Labor Department 
into doing something, which you can probably do: but, before you get 
home, they will have sent some orders down there countermanding it. 

Mr. Soorrr. Perhaps you are right. 

Mr. Mitten. We have Mr. Nafzger here. He has a statement. 

Mr. Gatnines. Without any objections, the full statements will 
go into the record at this point. 
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(The complete statements are as follows :) 


TExAS EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION, 
Britt BRADLEY, 
Amherst, Tea. 


Dear Sir: We have been advised that your order for farmworkers, which you 
recently placed with us does not meet the minimum standards required by the 
regional office of the Department of Labor in Dallas. 

If you are requesting authorization to contract Mexican nationals, your order 
must be cleared throughout the State, offering $1 per hour to domestic workers. 
It is further necessary that you agree to make advances for transportation, or 
furnish transportation of workers from their home to your farm. If you prefer, 
we can also project your order to Oklahoma where a surplus of farmworkers 
also exists. 

The regional office advises us that if you are not willing to meet the above 
requirements to recruit domestic workers, you will not be authorized to import 
foreign workers. 

Please complete the following questionnaire, sign in the space provided and 
return to us in the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. 


I (will) (will not) agree to pay $1 per hour for domestic tractor drivers. 
I (will) (will not) be willing to recruit workers in Texas where a surplus 
exists. 
I (will) (will not) agree to advance transportation, or furnish transpor- 
tation to workers from their home to my farm. 
ee S 


The above does not apply to peak harvest and hoeing operations. 
If we can be of further assistance to you, please do not hestitate to call on us. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwakp D. VAUGHN, Office Manager. 





STATEMENT FRoM OLTON Co-op PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION BY ELVIS HATLEY, 
MANAGER, AND P. A. NAPZGER, PAST PRESIDENT AND USER-MEMBERB 


About February 2 to 5 the Texas Employment Commission office at Littlefield, 
Tex., told our manager of Olton Co-op Producers Association that there would 
be some contracts available to this association. Therefore our manager notified 
80 workers to report for special crossing February 18 at El Paso, Tex. Workers 
reported as instructed, but request for authorization was denied by Texas Em- 
ployment Commission office. Manager met workers at designated place (Sara- 
goza Bridge at border) to instruct workers to return home and reinstated part 
of their expenses incurred to report on this false promise. This was a cost to the 
association and user-members of $350 to return workers to their homes. Other 
associations contracted workers from Mexico to other places in Texas and New 
Mexico. 


TESTIMONY GIVEN BY Mr. W. T. MILLEN oF MULESHOE, TEx. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is W. T. Millen, a cotton, grain, and vegetable farmer, 
living 6 miles northeast of Muleshoe, Tex. I am chairman of the bracero com- 
mittee of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., Lubbock, Tex., an organization repre- 
senting approximately 20,000 farmers of West Texas. I am testifying for the 
Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 

We do not believe that new and more regulation is the solution to lack of 
uniform administration of Public Law 78 and the international agreement, and 
we therefore at this time endorse the following positions: 

1. Extension of Public Law 78: We favor extension of Public Law 78, for 
2 years. 

2. Budget, fiscal 1959: We favor the same budget provided last year. 

8. Publication of regulations in the Federal Register: We fail to see the 
necessity for this. The international agreement, work contract, and inter- 
pretations of the same already have the effect of law. All regulation must 
be based on Public Law 78 and these international agreements which we 
think are detailed enough within themselves. 

4. United States Public Health Service blood testing of all braceros: We 
favor this new test being spread to all men contracted. 
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5. Use of domestic labor and problems pertaining thereto. We believe 
that the regulations that have been in effect regarding the use of transporta- 
tion, housing, recruitment, and required responsibility of associations for 
domestics and the manner in which they have been generally administered 
is adequately meeting the problem. If there are local deficiencies, it is due 
to lack of proper use of present administrative procedures. There has not 
been an increase of the farm labor force large enough to warrant any change. 

6. Basic requirements for certification of foreign workers: These require- 
ments have been virtually the same for 15 years and have weathered 2 wars, 
2 recessions, and the most prosperous period in cur Nation’s history without 
major fault of basic principle having been found. 

7. Use of foreign workers in year-round or skilled jobs: There are many 
jobs falling into these classifications for which there are not enough citizen 
labor. If the Labor Department is not willing or feels it is not proper to 
bring contract workers in under Public Law 78, arrangements should be 
made with Mexico to bring them in under contract under the proper sections 
and procedures of the immigration law. 

8. Wages: The Congress has said many times there shall not be a mini- 
mum wage in agriculture. We agree with Congress and do not believe they 
have changed their mind. We bitterly oppose the use of regulations in this 
program to establish a minimum hourly wage in agriculture, to destroy time- 
honored and proven incentive of piece rates by establishing a guaranteed 
floor under them. 

We recommend that the Secretary of Labor shall find the prevailing wage 
rate or rates actually paid to domestic workers in the area of employment 
and shall report such rate or rates as the prevailing wage to be paid to 
Mexican workers without use of formula or alteration of such rates. When 
such rates are being paid to Mexican nationals for the same work in the 
same area under the same working conditions, the employer shall be con- 
sidered in compliance with the prevailing wage requirements of the inter- 
national agreement and the standard work contract, as amended. 

We recommend that the wage determinations required to be made by the 
Secretary of Labor under section 503 of Public Law 78, as amended (7 
U. S. C. A. 1463) should be based upon substantial evidence. Certification 
for the employment of Mexican nationals in American agriculture should 
not be denied under such provisions unless adequate factual information is 
available to the Secretary and unless such evidence provides a substantial 
basis that such certification will depress the wages and working conditions 
of domestic workers in similar employment within the same area of em- 
ployment. 

9. It is the consensus of the Plains Cotton Growers that perhaps the intent 
of Public Law 78 is being circumvented through administrative actions of 
local and regional agents of the Department of Labor and the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. It is, therefore, requested that the Department of Labor 
be requested to check the actions of its local and regional agents and the 
Texas Employment Commission to determine if they are improperly admin- 
istering the law or exceeding their authority in the administration of the 
regulations. 

10. We endorse the American Farm Bureau testimony which will be offered, 
particularly the eight points it recommends be included in the committee 
report on the bill concerning administration of the program. 

The Congress has said many times there shall not be a minimum wage in 
agriculture, but Mr. Goodwin of the Department of Labor stated in our Mexican 
users meeting here in Washington last April 24 that we in agriculture were 
paying too low a wage scale to attract domestic workers. So they were going 
to change the prevailing wage formula from the present 66%4-percent formula 
to a new 40- to 50-percent formula which will produce an upward spiraling 
effect as it eliminates permanently the considerations of up to the lower 60 
percent of all wage rates in each survey. He called it an escalator system; we 
eall it an elevator formula. More and more the Department of Labor in the 
administration of the Mexican farm program has tended to get away from wage 
“finding” and towards wage fixing. This is illustrated not only by the new 
wage formula raising prevailing wages, but trying to impose a guaranteed wage 
on piecework on us. The proposal to establish minimum hourly wages for 
piecework also involved the potential imposition of similar standards for do- 
mestic workers, since the Department is also insisting that farmer employers 
offer to domestic workers (as a condition for certification) similar employment 
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provisions as are available to Mexican workers. To illustrate to you how 
the Department is resorting to price fixing I wish to bring this illustration: 
While we were meeting in Washington, April 24 with Mr. Goodwin of the 
Department of Labor, Mr. J. D. Smith of Littlefield, a farmer user at the meeting 
received a telegram from Paul Pharris of the West Littlefield Cotton Growers 
Association stating that they had been notified before being eligible for certifica- 
tion they must recruit for year around domestic farmworkers as far away as 
Oklahoma and pay them $1 wages and their moving expenses. Attached as an 
exhibit is a similar letter received by Mr. Bill Bradley, Amherst, Tex. 

Mr. Smith presented it on the floor, and Mr. Goodwin was reminded that 
according to existing legislation this was illegal as it was setting a minimum 
wage for agriculture. Mr. Goodwin immediately arose and said that this had 
not been authorized from Washington. Mr. Goodwin inquired of Mr. Ed Mc- 
Donald, regional director of the Texas Department of Labor, if he had authorized 
this notification. Mr. MeDonald arose and denied emphatically that he had 
issued this order and said he knew nothing of it, whereupon Mr. Smith and 
Mr. McDonald went to the phone and called the West Littlefield Cotton Growers 
Association and asked who authorized this notice, they said that it came from 
the local TEC office at Littlefield. Mr. McDonald stated several times before 
several witnesses that he didn’t believe that it came from his office and if it did 
McFarland, his assistant, has issued it without his consent, and if he did he was 
“going to boil that Cajun in oil.” We all came home with the feeling that 
this attempt to fix wages in agriculture had been squashed. In less than a 
week the association at Muleshoe, the Western Texas Farm Labor Association, 
as well as member users were notified from the TEC office at Littlefield 
“they had been advised that your order for farmworkers, which you recently 
placed with us does not meet the minimum standards required by the office of the 
Department of Labor in Dallas, if you are requesting authorization to contract 
Mexican nationals, your order must be cleared throughout the State, offering 
$1 per hour to domestic workers. It is further necessary that you agree to 
make advances for transportation or furnish transportation of workers from 
their home to your farm. If you prefer we can also project your order to 
Oklahoma where a surplus of farmworkers also exists. The regional office 
advises us that if you are not willing to meet the above requirements to recruit 
domestic workers, you will not be authorized to import foreign workers.” The 
farmer is then given a space that he can sign, whether he will or will not comply 
to these conditions except the first sentence was changed to “from year around 
domestic farm workers to domestic tractor drivers.” It was signed Texas 
Jmployment Commission, Edward D. Vaughn, office manager. 

At this time I was representing the Western Texas Farm Labor Association 
and the Bailey County Farm Bureau. I phoned Congressman George Mahon 
of this latest attempt to fix price, and he couldn't believe it, so I sent him 
a copy. A few days later a new notification was sent to us changing the $1 an 
heur to the prevailing wage. In a later attempt to set the wages in our area 
at 75 cents Mr. Grant, of the regional TEC office at Amarillo, stated that Mr 
Xd McDonald had admitted to the first wage-fixing notification which he so 
emphatically denied in Washington. 

At the time Public Law 78 was extended in 1955 the Department of Labor 
recommended an amendment that as a condition to certification employers 
would be required to offer domestic workers, “transportation, housing, and 
insurance benefits comparable to those provided foreign workers under the 
program.’ The Congress did not accept such recommendations. 

Section 503 of Public Law 78 provides “that no workers recruited under 
this title shall be available for employment in any area unless the Secretary 
of Labor has determined and certified that (1) sufficient domestic workers 
who are able, willing, and qualified are not available at the time and place 
needed to perform the work for which such workers are to be employed, (2) 
the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed, and (3) rea- 
sonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employ- 
ment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers.” 

Why do they insist on us recruiting all kinds of labor all over the United 
States, building houses for them and paying their transportation costs? They 
even stipulated that the vehicle hauling the workers should have tire treads 
of a certain depth, and that the driver should have a health certificate. Why? 
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STATEMENT ON THE CURRENT FARM LABOR CRISIS IN THE MULESHOE AREA BY 
Jog Soorer, MULESHOE, TEx., DiREcTOR, PLAINS CoTTON GROWERS, INC., PRESI- 
DENT, BAILEY COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


On May 27, 1958, Mr. E. F. Williams, Mr. W. O. Stacy, Mr. Arvis Grogan, 
and Mr. Stanley Williams came to me with a report that they and numerous 
other farmers in the Muleshoe area had been trying to secure labor through 
the local employment office in Muleshoe, to work their vegetable crops. These 
efforts had extended from March of this year up to the time of their conversa- 
tion with me (May 28). 

Of the hundreds of laborers, which they had requested, not more than 20 
had gone to work. The records of the local Texas Employment Commission 
office will verify this. As a result of this apparent labor shortage, they 
applied for braceros. Their applications were refused on the grounds that 
domestic labor was available. 

They further stated, that on that day (May 28) Mr. William Willis of the 
Muleshoe Texas Employment Commission office, came out to Mr. E. F. and Stan- 
ley Williams farm (State Line Farms) and had in the presence of Mr. W. O. 
Stacy, Mr. Arvis Grogan, Mr. E. F. Williams, Mrs. Stanley Williams and Mr. 
M. T. Morgan a certified public accountant, told Mr. E. F. and Stanley Williams 
that they had been authorized by Mr. Ed Vaughn of the Littlefield Texas Em- 
ployment Commission office to tell them that they were paying substandard 
wages (60 cents per hour) and further told them that if they did not pay 75 
cents per hour, they would receive no domestic labor and no bracero labor. 

On May 29, Mr. W. T. (Bill) Millen and I contacted Mr. Henry Le Blane of 
the Austin Texas Employment Commission office through H. L. (Hub) King of 
Brownfield and arranged to meet with Mr. Wayne A. Grant, district manager of 
Texas Employment Commission in Amarillo. 

The next day (May 30) we met with Mr. Grant and he told us that Texas 
Employment Commission had no authority to set the wage scale. He also told 
us that the Texas Employment Commission could not grant authorization for 
braceros if domestic workers were available. 

We called an impromptu meeting of 68 farmers and discussed the situation on 
May 31, and decided that we would conduct a labor survey on June 2. 

On the morning of June 2 at 9 a. m., 125 farmers met in front of the Texas 
Employment Commission office in Muleshoe; 113 of these farmers signed appli- 
cations for 962 hands: S72 of this number was needed now; 90 was needed 
between June 8 and 15. 

At this time the Texas Employment Commission is trying to bring domestic 
labor into this area to supply the demand. The next few days will tell whether 
they can meet this urgent need. 

I went over this list of applicants with the local employment office and 
checked it against the applications that were already on file in the employment 
office and we found that most of them had been on file with the employment 
office for some time. Despite this fact, the employment office had failed to supply 
the domestic labor and refused to certify any of the applicants for braceros. 
This seemed to us to be a deliberate attempt to create a searcity of labor and 
thereby cause a rise in wages. 

Besides these attempts to force a rise in wages, we have continually been 
faced with a demand that we go out of State to recruit labor. 

As recently as June 6, 1958, a local farmer, Mr. Arvis Grogan, when requesting 
certification for braceros was told that he first must be willing to go into Okla- 
homa and recruit labor before they would certify him. When he refused to do 
this, they refused to certify him. I then asked them if they had any domestic 
labor available in Oklahoma or Texas. 1 was told that, as of their survey on 
Friday there was none available, but that it was an inalienable requirement that 
the applicant be willing to go out of State to recruit labor before he could be certi- 
fied for Mexican nationals, 

We feel that such requirements as these plus their arbitrary attempts at wage 
setting in our area is an invalid use of Public Law 78. 


STATEMENT BY STANLEY WILLIAMS, MANAGER, STATE LINE Farms, MULESHOER, TEx. 


As manager of the State Line Farms it has consistently been my policy to 
employ local docestic labor when such labor is available. 
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When we began our onion setting in March this year, we requested 100 hands 
from the local employment office. We made this request 2 weeks before the 
hands were needed. On the day we had set to begin work, the local employ- 
ment office could not deliver labor. 

In April, I again requested 50 and up to 100 hands to thin cabbage and weed 
onions. Again, the local employment office failed t deliver any labor. We 
then applied for bracero labor. 

On about May 22 Mr. William Willis, of the Muleshoe employment office and 
Mr. Edward D. Vaughn, of the Littlefield employment office, came to my farm 
and notified me that my application for bracero labor had been canceled. They 
stated that there was no need for such labor as there was plenty of domestic 
labor available. I took them to the field and showed them that I had work 
waiting and requested they send me all the labor they had available. They 
sent me approximately 40 hands. Of this 40, only 6 went to work. The others 
refused to do “stoop labor.” 

We did not resent this situation too much as we were able to largely recruit 
our own labor through connections in New Mexico. 

On May 27, Mr. Willis, of the local employment office, came to my farm and 
told me that he had been authorized to notify me that I was paying substandard 
wages, and requested that I pay 75 cents per hour instead of the 60 cents which 
I was paying. I refused to do this because I knew all my neighbors were pay- 
ing 60 cents or less, and I did not intend to raise the wage level on them. 

Mr. Willis then stated, “If you do not pay 75 cents per hour you will not get 
any domestic labor or bracero labor.” 

This I did resent, so I took the matter up with the president and the legislative 
chairman of the local Farm Bureau and it has been in their hands since then. 

A few days after this—May 27 when Mr. Willis was at my farm—Bill Millen, 
Muleshoe, contacted the Texas Employment Commission about the per hour 
wage scale and was told that I (Stanley Williams) was paying 75 cents per 
hour. This was not true and when told that I said this was not true and 
asked how they arrived at that information, the spokesman said that I told 
him I would contract the work to be done at $13 per acre. The spokesman 
said he figured out how long it would take and the number of men necessary 
to do the work and it figured out to 75 cents per hours. 

Well, gentlemen, I’ve been farming a number of years and I still am unable 
to do figuring like that. It just isn’t that easy, I can assure you. 





STATEMENT BY M. D. “Buppy” MEYERS, PRESIDENT, MULESHOE VEGETABI £ 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


We vegetable growers are desperately concerned about this farm labor 
shortage. 

You will perhaps better understand our desperation when I tell you that there 
are 3,500 acres of vegetables in the Muleshoe area and there are thousands of 
acres in the surrounding counties. Most of this acreage in the Muleshoe area 
is ready for weeding now. Most of this weeding must be done with a short- 
handled hoe or weeder that is a foot to 18 inches long. This requires what is 
commonly called stoop labor and is a type of labor that most domestic workers 
are unwilling to perform but is a type of labor in which Mexican nationais 
excel. 

Now, we vegetable farmers would be glad to hire domestic labor if it was 
available, but we know that there are not a dozen domestic workers in the 
Muleshoe area willing to perform this type work and we need about 300 now and 
will need several hundred more in the next few days. 

Several vegetable growers have gone to the local employment office trying to 
get vegetable workers. They were told that such labor was available in Okla- 
homa, Missouri, or Colorado, and if the farmer would get a truck that would 
pass inspection with a certain depth of rubber on the tires and get a driver with 
a health certificate, then they would be certified to go into Oklahoma, Missouri, 
or Colorado and recruit labor, provided the farmer would pay the expense of 
getting them here and provide them with suitable family housing when they 
arrived. 

Only a swivel-chair bureaucrat could have dreamed up all these absurd re- 
quirements. Nevertheless, several farmers have complied with these require- 
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ments. Made the trip. Brought the hands back, only to find that they had 
furnished free transportation for someone on their way to California. 

Until a farmer does this, however, he is not to be certified for braceros. 

This type of arbitrary administrative ruling is not only contrary to the pur- 
pose and intent of Public Law 78, but it is a direct threat to the economy of 
the area. Without the bracero program, the new and booming vegetable indus- 
try of west Texas is doomed, a huge potential for the businessmen in the area 
will be destroyed and, even labor, will pay through the nose in the form of 
much higher prices for fresh vegetables. 

Mr. Gatuines. Next, we would like to get your statement. 

Mr. Narzcer. Mr. Chairman, about F ebruary 2 to 5, the Texas 
Employment Commission office at Littlefield, Tex., told our manager 
of Olton Co-op Producers Association that there would be some con- 
tracts available to this association. 

Therefore, our manager notified 30 workers to report for special 
crossing Febr uary 18, at E] Paso, Tex. 

Workers reported as instructed, but request for authorization was 
denied by Texas Employment Commission office. 

Managers met workers at designated place—Saragoza Bridge at 
border—to instruct. workers to return home and reinstated a part of 
their expenses incurred to report on this false promise. This was a 
cost to the association and user-members of $350 to return workers 
to their homes. Other associations contracted workers from Mexico 
to other places in Texas and New Mexico. 

I would go further and say at the same day. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Nafzger. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Poaar. Do I understand that what you mean there is that the 
effect of that was to tell you if you would go to Oklahoma, you could 
get some Mexican workers, but that until you went to Oklahoma, 
and went to some expense, there wouldn’t be any Mexican workers 
crossing the border into your area? 

Mr. Narzarr. No. 

Mr. Poacr. What was the reason ? 

Mr. Narzcrr. He told our manager to go to El Paso and—— 

Mr. Poace. Why wouldn’t he let the workers cross? 

Mr. Narzcer. That is where he came back home. 

Mr. Poagr. Well, we have been told here this afternoon by some 
other people that in effect—they were careful to say that the Depart- 
ment denied any blackmail, but I don’t see that it amounted to any- 
thing more than blackmail. 

They were told, as I understand it, that they could go to Oklahoma 
or New Jersey, or some other point, and then they “could get some 
Mexicans in, and they did get Mexicans in when they went to Okla- 
homa. They didn’t get any help in Oklahoma that amounted to 
anything. But they did get some Mexicans when they went to Okla- 
homa. 

Was the same thing held out to your people, that if they spent some 
money and went. up to Oklahoma, they might get some Mexicans? 

Mr. Narzcer. We were advised to go to “Oklahoma, and we didn’t 
go. 

Mr. Poace. You didn’t go, and, consequently, you didn’t get any 
Mexicans. 
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sut the people that did go to Oklahoma, did get Mexicans. 

Mr, Narzerr. It’s a whole lot different. When you go down there 
and write those boys letters for special hands for crossing, they come 
up to the border and were denied after they were promised. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that, and I think it is a cruel and un- 
warranted act. Certainly I condemn what the Department of Labor 
did. 

What I am trying to get at is that you should get these facts clearly 
into the record. 

What I am trying to point out, if I may, if you will allow me, you 
are but verifying what the gentlem: an from New Mexico told us. He 
found if he spent the $1, 200 going to Oklahoma he could get some 
Mexicans. You wouldn't spend some $1,200 to go to Oklahoma, you 
wouldn’t pay the blackmail, and you haven't any Mexicans yet; have 
you ¢ 

Mr. Narzorer. That’s right. 

Mr. Poace. That is all there is to it. 

If you were to waste your money traveling all over the United States 
at the direction of the Labor Department—it is not blackmail, of course, 
they say they are not forcing you to do anything. They are very con- 
scientious about this thing. 

If you pay a Mexican official $10 to get one of those Mexicans named 
that you spoke of, that is called mordido—y ou understand that, don’t 
you? 

It has gone on in Mexico ever since the Spaniards hit the country. 
We would all like to break it up, but we are faced with a condition, not 
a theory. 

But if you paid the Mexican $200, that is a mordido, and you get ona 
blacklist and you are going to be sued for everything the Government 
wants to recover from you for an indefinite time in the past. 

That is all wrong if it takes place across the border in Mexico. But 
if the United States Labor Department tells you to waste $1,200 going 
up to an oilfield in Oklahoma and you don’t go, you are not going to 
get any Mexicans. I want you to understand that. 

If you fellows haven’t gathered that from what the Labor Depart- 
ment have been doing to you, I want to tell you in plain English that 
that is what the Labor Department has been trying to tell you without 
writing it out. 

You don’t seem to understand what the Labor Department has been 
telling you.. The Labor Department has been telling you that if you 
waste’ your money, then you are going to get some contract labor. But 
if you don’t do it, “If you don’t “do what we tell you, we are going to 
show you who is boss around here,” and you haven’t nary a Mexican, 
and you “ain’t” going to get one, my friends, until you bow down to 
the Labor Department. 

Now, please do not go home and say Bob Poage says that that is the 
way things should be run. Because Bob Poage did not say that. It is 
not the way that Congress intended it when we passed the bill. It is 
not the w ay that C ongress intends it today ; ; and it is not the w ay I want 
to see it renewed. 

But it is the way that this Labor Department is doing. 

I don’t think it is going to help you much to renew the law unless you 
have some amendments in it. 

Mr. Mitten. Well, it is better than nothing. 
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aa Poace. How is it? 

You haven't got any Mexican, have you ? 

Mr. Minien. Well, we have gotten a few. We thought maybe if we 
kept the law we could get it str: aightened out. 

Mr. Poacr. Why do you think. you can get it straightened out ? 

You are one of those “wishers.” You are hoping you will get it 
straightened out, but what reason have you 4 

Mr. Min.en. We thought there might be another avenue out if we 
couldn’t get the Labor Department straightened out. 

Mr. Poace. The only other avenue out I know is to pass the law. 

Mr. Mitten. You either open up the law for a bunch of amendments 
that might be harmful to us, or we might go the immigration route. 

Mr. Poace. I think you are spinning the wheels to go the immigra- 
tion route, although I hope it will work. 

I know that Gener: al Swing has talked of opening the gates, but 
I don’t think he is going to do it. I do not think he can do it. He is 
working for the same boss that Mr. Mitchell is, and I do not think he 
is going to be allowed to take another course. 

Why do you think one branch of the administration will take one 
view and the other depart ment of the same administration do exactly 
the contrary / 

Mr. Mitten. Well, we just hoped, is all. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is all there is to it, I hope. 

Mr. Soorer. Maybe we believe in giving a delinquent child one 
more chance. 

Mr. HLagen. Hlow far from Muleshoe is it to Oklahoma / 

Mr. Soorer. You mean the nearest boundary 4 

Mr. Hagen. To Holderville. That is where the Department said 
to go. 

Mr. Soorrer. I don’t know where Holderville is. 

Mr. Mien. It’s 300 or 400 or 500 miles. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, Mr. Millen, on page 3 of your statement, appar- 
ently this one instance vou talked about, dealt with tractor drivers. 

The requirement was that you pay a tractor driver $1 an hour. 

What do you think is a fair wage for a tractor driver / 

Mr. Mitien. That depends whether it is a skilled tractor driver 
or just a tractor driver. 

I never have seen very many boys that drive automobiles that are 
much of a tractor driver. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand it, it was not intended that this law 
should operate to furnish tractor drivers or anything of that charac- 
ter. 

Now, the situation is this: On this law I think there is a need for 
this labor. It is going to continue not for 2 years but for the indeter- 
minate future. 

Now, the problem is: You have the Government, at some expense to 
the Government, as was pointed out yesterday, in a program of re- 
cruiting labor for you. Of necessity, they have to make the program 
as respectable as possible, because they have to come before the Con- 
gress every year and ask for money to operate it, and legal authority 
for it has to be continued from time to time with C ongress passing 
new judgment on its merits. 

I wish that everybody in this room would make the maximum 
effort to keep this program respectable, because, otherwise, you are 
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going to lose the whole thing. Then I don’t know what you are going 
to do for your labor. I rather doubt that you are going to get 
400,000 Mexicans in under the immigration law. It is abuses that we 
must avoid. Otherwise you are going to be out in the cold. Be- 
cause the sentiment of this committee is not necessarily the sentiment 
of Congress, so far as recognizing the need for imported labor is 
concerned. 

The Congress knocked out the appropriation for this whole pro- 
gram just recently. 

Mr. Mitten. A man usually gets what he is worth. If he is a top- 
notch tractor driver, he gets more. If he is a man that gets up there 
and tears up machinery and ruins a tire every day or two, he can’t 
getasmuch. You can’t set a wage on a tractor driver. 

Mr. Poace. Would you yield, Mr. Hagen ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. As I understand it, what he said about tractor drivers 
was that the first instructions were that you should go to Oklahoma 
and recruit labor at $1 an hour. After they got back and raised some 
question that that was unreasonable, the Labor Department changed 
the wording from “laborers” to “tractor drivers,” when it wasn’t 
tractor drivers they had been told to recruit, but just common laborers 
at $1 an hour. The reason the tractor drivers came in was because 
this man at Littlefield, in order to make it look a little less offensive, 
struck out the word “laborers” and wrote “tractor drivers” in there. 

Mr. Mitten. That is right. 

Mr. Soorer. I would like to add a word. They specified $1 an hour. 
They gave no indication that there was any tractor drivers available 
in Oklahoma, but they merely specified that you paid $1 an hour be- 
fore they would certify you for ence and tractor drivers were not 
available. 

Mr. Poace. They told you a great deal more than that, or at least 
they implied a great deal more than that, and I don’t believe you 
gentlemen understood. They intended to tell you that you had to go 
to Oklahoma and waste your money and spin your wheels in order to 
do nothing, and they told you that because, “we are the boss and until 
you go to Oklahoma, you don’t get any Mexicans.” I think that is 
the part you haven’t understood. They thought you would read be- 
tween the lines. When you go down to Mexico, that boy does not tell 
you that you have to give him $10 to get this “special” in, but the 
“special” does not go across the border if you do not take the hint. 
Now, you have to understand that you do not get Mexicans from the 
Labor Department until you have done something they want you to 
do. There is mighty little difference in the approach on either side of 
the border. 

Mr. Miuien. The main thing, the idea is to try to bring up the 
prevailing wages. 

Mr. Soorrr. That is the point I tried to make. 

Mr. Poace. That is correct, but the way they are going to make 
you do it is make you go to Oklahoma. They are going to make you 
do the thing they tell you you have to do, even though there is no law 
to tell you to do that. There is not a thing in the world in this Public 
Law 78 that says you have to go to Oklahoma or to Dallas or to Lub- 
bock, or any place else. No, that is the Labor Department’s rule, and 
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they know there is no law to require you to do that. They don’t tell 
you that that is a condition of getting Mexicans in, but they certainly 
intend you to understand it. If you don’t understand it now, I’m tell- 
ing you, that that is exactly what they mean for you to do. And if you 
had gone to Oklahoma and promised to employ everybody you could 
find at $1 an hour, then you would have gotten some Mexicans. You 
would have had the same experience that the man from New Mexico 
had. He got some Mexicans. 

Mr. Mitten. I donot think he got enough. 

Mr. Poace. No, but he got some because he was willing to hire some 
Oklahoma help at $1 an hour. If you had been willing to do that, you 
would have had some Mexicans. 

Maybe you can still get some Mexicans if you hire some Oklahomans, 
because then you would have raised the prevailing wage in the Little- 
field community if you bring some people in there at a dollar an hour. 
Then you will raise the wages of the braceros, and then the wages 
of the people here at home, and then they put it up again, and it keeps 
going up. If you play ball with them, you will get the Mexicans. If 
you do not play ball, you are not going to get the Mexicans. 

Mr. Gatuines. These folks in Kennett, Mo., that the New Mexico 
folks got were not able to work because of the fact that they had 
floods and there was an unemployment situation there because of the 
fact that they could not get into the fields and work. 

Mr. Poage. Sure, I understand. But even the Labor Department 
wouldn’t say there was anybody in Oklahoma unemployed, did they ¢ 

Mr. Soorer. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote a statement from my neighbor, 
Mr. Stanley Williams, that shows you just how they went about try- 
ing to raise the hourly wage level in our area. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Do you want to read the whole statement ? 

Mr. Sooter. Just a little short paragraph, dealing with this particu- 
lar incident. This is Mr. Stanley Williams, I am quoting: 

On May 27, Mr. Willis of the local employment office, came to my farm and 
told me that he had been authorized to notify me that I was paying substandard 
wages, and requested that I pay 75 cents per hour instead of the 60 cents which 
I was paying. I refused to do this because I knew all my neighbors were paying 
60 cents or less and I did not intend to raise the wage level on them. 

Mr. Willis then stated, “If you do not pay 75 cents per hour you will not get 
any domestic labor or bracero labor.” 

This I did resent, so I took the matter up with the president and the legisla- 
tive chairman of the local Farm Bureau and it has been in their hands since 
then. 

A few days after this—May 27 when Mr. Willis was at my farm—Bill Millen. 
Muleshoe, contacted the Texas Employment Commission about the per hour 
wage scale and was told that I (Stanley Williams) was paying 75 cents per 
hour. This was not true and when told that I said this was not true and 
asked how they arrived at that information, the spokesman said that I told him I 
would contract the work to be done at $13 per acre. The spokesman said he 
figured out how long it would take and the number of men necessary to do the 
work and it figured out to 75 cents per hour. 

Mr. Garuines. Did you want to ask permission to put that whole 
statement in the record ? 

Mr. Mitten. We have it in. 

Mr. Soorer. No, we didn’t include this. This was part of the 
testimony from my neighbor that he sent along with this. I don’t 
believe it was included in the statement. 
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Mr. Garuings. Are there any further questions / 

I just wanted to say for clarification that here a few moments ago, 
Mr. Hagen said there is no money in this program, that it was knocked 
out by the House. Yes, because this Committee on Agriculture had 
it knocked out because of a point of order that was made on the floor 
by one member of this committee to the effect that it was legislation on 
the appropriation bill. They had written into that appropriation bill, 
as you recall, that the farmers will pay for this whole recruitment cost 
of this program, which had taken away from the prerogatives of this 
committee the right to legislate. For that reason, the whole paragraph 
was stricken. We took it up here in the full committee ron e the 
decision that we were going to do the legislating ourselves and not the 
Appropriations Committee. So the whole paragraph was stricken, 
alain the amount of money, and it went to the Senate accordingly. 
That was not the will of the House of Representatives, that the House 
of Representatives would say that they would not vote a modest fee to 
carry on this program. 

Mr. Poage. May I say this in further explanation of that. I am 
the man who ale the motion on a point of order. I did as acting 
chairman of this committee and on the instruction of this committee. 
I did not make the point of order against anything except the legisla- 
tion part. I made no point of order against the appropriation at all. 
I only made a point of order against the legislation. That is, against 
the action of the Appropriations Committee in changing the law 
without bringing it to this committee. I was instructed to do so by 
the full committee, although it was my own feeling that it should be 
done. 

The point of order against the whole paragraph was made by a 
Member of Congress who was not a member of this committee at all. 
He simply made the point of order against the whole paragraph, 
after I had made the point against the legislation on an appropriation 
bill. It was not a member of this committee that struck out the appro- 
priation to carry the work on, although frankly, from the testimony 
I have heard in the last day or so, it leads me to feel that I made a 
mistake in not making the motion to strike out the whole thing. | 
just want it understood that while I did not do it, my feeling now is 
maybe I should have done it. 

Mr. Haagen. I didn’t mean to imply that you had it stricken. But 
it was stricken, and about 2 years ago, there was an extremely difficult 
time getting the appropriation at that time on the House floor. 

The point I was making is this, that whenever you bring the 
Government into your employment picture, as you have done in this 
instance, the program has to be respectable. I mean, you cannot 
establish slum conditions and have gambling or prostitution, for 
example, without endangering the program. The same thing is true 
of other working conditions. That is the point we want to make. 
I think there is a need for this labor, and I wish organized labor 
would admit it, and I think that need is going to continue for the next 
20 years if we continue the current level of employment in this coun- 
try. You have to work out some kind of program that you may have 
to defend for the next 20 years. That is the only point I want to make. 

Mr. Garnines. Are there any further questions ? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. Garurnes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Soorrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Garuines. We were discussing here a few moments ago a very 
important question, and that is the economic value of this program to 
the Republic of Mexico. I understand from Mr. Teague that probably 
Mr. Tolbert could give us some information on that. 

Mr. Tolbert, would you come up? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TOLBERT, SANTA PAULA, CALIF. 


Mr. Torserr. I am William Tolbert from Santa Paula, Calif. Two 
years ago, Mr. Chairman, I was attending a meeting in Culiacan, 
Mexico, where the Minister of Agriculture of Mexico, Mr. Flores 
Munoz, was making a speech to a group of farmers and farm coopera- 
tive members. During his speech, he made a statement which, in 
effect, was about this, sir, that there are three sources of dollar income 
to Mexico that are extremely high, the first being tourists, the second 
being mining, and the third being the income from braceros, the money 
they brought back and sent back from the United States. He said it 
was the feeling of the official Mexican Government that the bracero 
dollar was worth considerably more than the tourist and the mining 
dollar, because they were channeled in very narrow channels, and the 
bracero dollar spread all over Mexico. 

He said in the same speech that the program had done, more than 
anything else, to create a middle-class agricultural farmer in Mexico. 

Recently—I was in Mexico last week, and this is hearsay—it was 
reported to us by a minor Government official that they were making 
a survey of dollars that had come in, and it had already reached $33 
million for last year. 

Mr. Poacr. From the bracero program ? 

Mr. Totsert. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. That means a lot, too; $33 million there would buy 
a lot more than $33 million in this country. 

Mr. Totzert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. Any questions of Mr. Tolbert ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you have a comparison of just what the money 
means to Mexico, and what the tourist amount is? 

Mr. Totnerr. Two years ago, the Banco Nacional de Mexico made an 
estimate that it was running about $45 million a year. 

This survey is still going on, and they hope they will have some 
more accurate figures. 

Mr. Garuines. It can clearly be seen when these braceros send this 
money back across the border, it gets to the people who really need the 
money. 

Mr. Totserr. Right down in the communities; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tracur. As long as Mr. Tolbert is on the stand, he has had a 
great many years’ experience with this program, the last several of 
which have been in my part of California. 

I would like to ask him this question: 

What can you tell us about the availability of domestic workers to 
do the type of work which braceros are doing in our farm program 
now ¢ 
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Mr. Totsert. Well, Mr. Teague, there was considerable noise made 
about the unemployment situation and about what it would mean 
to agricultural employment early in the year. 

We in California felt that we would jike to have some information 
that probably was a little bit different than Government figures. 
So we did take it upon ourselves to contact private employment 
agencies.across the country, attempting to touch in those States where 
there might be available domestic people that would be dropping into 
the migr ‘ant stream, and we asked them to cover for us 1957—the last 
of 1956, 1957, and the beginning of 1958. 

The indications from that sur vey which we had a statistician work 
out, using the Bureau of Agricultural Economics “people employed” 
and such as that, and working bs I don’t understand how you do 
all that with mathematics—and they figured it out on a proportional 
basis and a percentage basis. 

They came up with this figure: that the real important addition 
to the agricultural migrant stream was made during 1957, during 
those floods and all the weather they had through Oklahoma, and Mr. 
Gathings’ State, and down through there, that the big up in the 
migrant stream was made through them in 1957, and they figured 
it amounted to about 25,000 to 28,000 people. 

The actual unemployment situation of urban and industrial people 
had added less than 8,000 people to the migrant stream. 

Mr. Teacue. One other question: 

Most of the growers you represent are located comparatively close 
to the Los Angeles area; is that correct? 

Mr. Totzert. The growers I represent in Ventura—are in Ventura 
County, and by and large are small farmers. 

My association covers a little over 1,400 farmers. 

Mr. Treacur. Who are located 60 or 70 miles from Los Angeles? 

Mr. Totsert. The farthest would be about 80 miles, and the closest 
about 50 miles from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tracur. There has been, from time to time, notice in the 
newspapers of quite a little unemployment in the Los Angeles area. 

Do you have any figures that you can give us about the availability 
of that source of supply to come only 50 or 60 miles for farm jobs? 

Mr. Toxsert. Through the job ‘ial clearance system of the De- 

artment of Labor in California, our order is on file at all times and 
is kept active. We have jobs open at all times, and we get very few of 
them filled. What few we do get are on the road all the time, and 
they stop long enough to pick up a tank of gas or a tank of wine 
and move on. 

Mr. Teague. You are making a sincere attempt to provide the 
jobs for domestics from that great source of supply in Los Angeles, 
the source of supply in the sense that they may be people without 
jobs; but you do attempt to contact through all available sources 
these people and make it known to them that there are jobs in Ven- 
tura County if they want to come and work. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Torsert. That is correct, sir. 

We are more fortunate than a lot of the other areas. We have more 
family housing than any other district of California. In our area, 
we have enough housing, family housing on the farms, so that we 
can handle about 3 000 families. 
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I have been with the county and the association for 11 years. When 
I went with the association, we averaged about 100 vacancies in those 
300 family houses. 

Mr. Treacue. Do you not mean 3,000 family houses ? 

Mr. Totsert. About 100 vacancies out of about 3,000 family units. 

We haven’t been up within 2,300 or 2,400 units in the last 5 years. 
We came closer to it this last December. As soon as it began to rain 
they emptied out again, but it was about 2 weeks that we got up to 
about 2,500 units that were full. 

Shortly before I left home, we were down to over 800 vacant units 
now. 

Mr. Tracur. What you are saying is that you have the housing, 
you have the jobs; but domestics aren’t there to fill them ? 

Mr. Torpert. That is right, and the most expensive housing we 
have in the county is $18 a month for a 4-bedroom house, with every- 
thing furnished except electricity. 

Mr. Tracur. Eighteen dollars a month for a 4-bedroom house, with 
everything furnished except electricity ? 

Mr. Tousert. That’s right. 

Mr. Teacur. These jobs will average pretty close to $1 an hour? 

Mr. Totzerr. They will average shee! $1 an hour, and the annual 
income will run about $2,400 a year. 

We have worked 12 months out of a year. 

Mr. Tracue. Still, domestics won’t come and do the job? 

Mr. Torzerr. That is right. 

Mr. Teacur. I think that is an extremely good example of the im- 
portance of this bracero program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacs. Mr. Tolbert, as I see it, there are three major groups to 
be considered in this Mexican labor law. 

One of those groups is the American farmer, the producer. I be- 
lieve you have stated that you have represented him for some time, 
and that it has been helpful to them, that this Mexican labor law is 
helpful, or when it was operating it was helpful to the farmer. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Torpert. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You have testified that when it was operative, it was 
helpful to the Mexican national—he is one of the groups definitely 
that is involved. 

That is right? 

Mr. Torzerr. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Poage. Now, the third group that is involved, of course, is the 
domestic laborer. 

You have pointed out the way domestic labor—the treatment. they 
were receiving in Ventura County. 

What about over the United States? 

Has this program helped domestic labor ? 

Mr. Toxzert. Well, there has been a tremendous amount of regula- 
tions on housing, and everything else. As you will recall, Mr. Poage, 
at the outset in this committee, “they told us that in the international 
agreement, we had to give the Mexican national what we gave the do- 
mestic wor ker, in the area as far as housing and wages and everything 
else is concerned. 

Then the regulations got down to where they pushed it farther 
than that, and now the people on the outside say, “You have to give 
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the domestics what you are giving the Mexican national now,” and 
the last 2 or 3 pushes haxe fixed it so that I am going to quit and 
go back to agriculture and get me a sack, too, I think. 

Mr. Poacer. Isn’t it a fact that this law has resulted in a vast im- 
provement in the standards of American domestic agricultural la- 
bor ? 

Mr. Torzerr. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Poace. It has resulted in increased income for domestic la- 
bor? 

Mr. Torzert. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. It has resulted in vast improvements in housing for 
domestic labor ? 

Mr. Totserr. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And it has resulted in changes in the availability of 
work for domestic labor, because, as you pointed out, your association 
and associations all over the United States keep continual requests 
in with these employment agencies to provide domestic labor, a thing 
they never did before we passed this law ? 

Mr. Totserr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Then American labor has profited Just as much by this 
law as the American farmers or the Mexican labor / 

Mr. Tonperr. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Then, all three legs of the stool, as it were, have had a 
great advantage as a result of the passage of this law: all three seg- 
ments have been benefited by it. 

Do you know of any segment that has been hurt by it 7 

Mr. Torzert. Not tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Poace. That is when the law ts operative. 

Mr. Toteerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, when we make the law inoperative, either by fail 
ing to renew it or by departmental legislation—Mr. Mitchell said he 
wasn't legislating down there. 

[ asked him about that. He said he wasn’t in the legislative busi- 
ness, but he has legislated, and he is legislating right straight along. 

Now, if either Congress or the Department legislates this out of 
existence, all three groups are going to be hurt; aren’t they ? 

Mr. Totsert. They certainly are, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. All right. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Tolbert. 

Mr. Totsert. Thank you, and thank the committee. 

Mr. Garurnas. I should like to ask the permission of the commit- 
tee at this point to put some data in the record furnished by Max D. 
Miller, president of the Lee County Farmers Association, Inc., with 
regard to cotton picking in 1956 and 1957. 
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(The material referred to is as follows: 


Week ending Hours 
worked 


Group A 


Oct. 5 52 

Oct. 19 65 

Nov. 2 53 
Group B 

Oct. 5... 45 

Oct. 12..... j4 

Oct. 26 55 
Group C: 

Sept. 21 59 

Oct. 12 16 

Oct. 26 63 


Hours 


worked 
Group A 
Sent. 12 60 
Sept. 26. 60 
Oct. 10 15 
Oct. 24 4 
Group B 
tent. 19 rT 
Ou 5 5S 
( 17 SS 
Oct. 24 57 
Gre »C 
Sept. 12 v 
Sept. 26 2 


Week ending 


Group A 


Sept. 25... 3344 
Oct. 2 divas 59 
Oct. 16 aces 48 
Nov. 6 Ae 51 
Group B: 
Oct, 2 ; ae 62 
Oct. 16 cama 47 
Oct. 30 ‘ais 52 
Nov. 6 ae 57 
Group C: 
Sept. 25 aa 39 
Oct. 2 _ 56 
Sp Se 35 
Oct. 30 ss 34 


Mississippi County, Ark., fall, 1955 


Earned 


E ed 
$4 
16, 88 
a7 § 
1) 
9. 2 
25. 98 
21. 53 
Fr OR 
9 
ms (RN 


Average 
per hour 


Week ending— Hours 


worked 


Mississippi County, Ark., fall, 1957 


Earned 


$16. 58 
36. 48 
21. 30 


34. 10 


7. 50 
"7 


27, 83 


41.87 


35. 93 
1 


15. 20 
36. 93 
19. 18 
13. 60 


A verage 
per hour 


Group ID 
Sept. 29 57 
Oct. 19 65 
Nov. 2 50 
Group E 
Sept. 21 65 
Oct. 5 59 
Oct. 19 64 
Nov. 2 13 
We ending Hour 
worked 
Gro p ¢ Con. 
Oct. 10 4 
Oct. 24 t 
Group D 
Sent. 2¢ 
) t) 
‘) 7 7 
) 4 s 
Crroup | 
Sept 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 24 
Week ending Hours 
vorked 
Group D: 
Sept. 25__. 54 
Oct. 9 ‘ 58 
Oct. 16. - 16 
Nov. 6 s 36 
Group E: 
Sept. 25... 49 
Oct. 9 ; 55 
Oct. 23.... 25 
Nov. 6 ou a7 
Group F: 
Sept. 25 ; 33 
Oct. 9 = 53 
Oct. 16 46 
Oct. 23 patta 24 


Earned 


$24. 15 
42.09 
25. 26 
36. 50 
27. 30 
52. 43 
21. 63 


Earned 


S98 00 
29. 38 
91.85 
26. 40 

25, 83 


25. 88 


10, 58 


6. 46 


13. 23 

238 
24. 20 
10. 80 


37] 


Average 
per hour 


$0. 42 
- 64 
- 50 


Average 
per hour 


$0. 43 
40 


Average 
per hour 


$0. 51 
. 50 
. 47 
73 


. 52 


- 40 
. 57 
. 52 
. 45 
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LEE CoUNTY FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., MARIANNA, ARK. 


PICKING FOR 1956 


Crew averages Crew averages 
SE ee eee Cee We. ea Veer a (*) 
ia ENE Te pa bea Sere Oe Ge eS $0. 41 
skin sans: isteach adie aibiidie JET EOGL CRP oc. comandantccnnn . 63 
hs UN i a i a i cease . 55 
S| aia a7) Dolend-emitt.................... . 51 
mnkie-4j00eman.........-.<0s- SSB. Se RN okie cman nasee 43 
Bee Vitl: TE . ciccircmane: 1G. FF. Syok....- Ridinichgealbendntaawacesit . 60 
ra a le ascents ST nk class neniiaiion . 60 
i I cl ac tae: cneemitn ig Re ee eee .48 
Se re A a, a ted aide eres ciencrmceseict . 40 
I eis Se ae eens . 50 
Se gl ie (es 2 cccbchciidenemaniwiies 40 
NN NOON oo sens is ek, ROWE: Che cccnsicenmmnne . 63 
RA I isin eae ctaeintislgeseede TST rT at ese . 54 
INE Re I ic ce tarptc cores ncareeenes ST ra a aaah (*) 
WT ROtGe TIPOE: . nccnnuasicces .621 8. H. Hinkle.._.-- aa dbewasome «*) 
ee ee See I reteset ccdewaritenss . 4 
BR mis i ccncmcitianie . 60 


1No. hours on payrolls. 


PICKINGS FOR 1957 


J. P. Hicky at— Crew averages | J, EK. Smith at— Crew averages 
tll ceases dtacncicin etn deat $0. 51 ON a ain tas tisncnanhaudintelil $0. 54 
ad nao sT2 Reta lo oe saa =e 
SR cach hier isicecesteenemeniciiins . 80 Eg in adaco tami. fit Ge 

W. H. Barker at— W. D. Stiles at— 
ink lhe hawt cere . 65 Oe sud . 57 
I iii tian witaspnipiandipetsltties 1.11 Ns tipsiessscscateininne heat . 13 
NN 1. 05 

Lyde Benson at— 

NR ciel cae ta . 39 
ish Sic ok Sent eabiaabcins Fl 


Mr. Garuincs. Then I should like permission to include some other 
data on the same subject of another farmer in Arkansas, and I would 
like to ask permission to incorporate a few telegrams on this subject 
from Arkansas. 

In view of the fact that we have only one Arkansas man here, 
Mr. Adams, we do have quite a lot of supporting data that I should 
like to go into the record to show the need for this labor in the State 
of Arkansas. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

Marion, ARK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Please use your influence to extend the present Mexican labor program. 
DANNER FARMS, 
J. F. WHEELER 
MARION, ARK., June 9, 1958 
Hon, E. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Domestic labor isn’t always available to farmers for seasonal jobs. Most of 
them will not work for wages farmers are able to pay. Do whatever is possible 
to extend the present Mexican program. 

CRITTENDEN FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
HELD, Secretary-Treasurer. 





: 
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Marion, ArK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We farmers need the present Mexican labor. Please do all possible to keep 
the program from being changed. 
J. F. RIEVEs, Jr. 


Marion, ArK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We, as well as other farmers, need.the present Mexican labor. Please help 
us in keeping it as it is. 
J. W. KirKPATRICK. 


MARION, ARK., June 9, 1958, 
Hon. BE. C, GATHINGS, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Farmers in this area need the present Mexican labor program extended. Please 
give this your attention. 
CARTER FARMS, 
W. S. Carter. 


MARION, ARK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Your help in extending the present Mexican labor program will be appreciated 
by all farmers. 
Mrs. R. A. KUHN. 


MaRIon, ARK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please give us your usual attention to the extension of present Mexican labor 
program. 
TWIST PLANTATION, 
J. F. Twist. 


Marion, ArRK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GaTHINGs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Farmers in this area will greatly appreciate your help in extending present 
Mexican labor program. 


ALLEN LIELMs. 


Marion, ARK., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 


Washington, D.C.: 


Would appreciate your doing what is possible to extend the present Mexican 
labor program. 


ALLEN NEELY. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGs, 


Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will badly need Mexican labor contract renewed on same basis as last year. 
Unemployed from commercial areas will not help in cotton crop. Spotted condi- 
tion of crop due to adverse weather will make use of mechanical pickers 
unprofitable. 

LANGSTON & LANGSTON ENTERPRISES, 
CHARLES C. LANGSTON. 
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BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1956 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Do everything possible to extend present Mexican labor contract. We cannot 
operate without this labor. 
BILL WYATT. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958 
Hon. EB. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 


Urge continuance of last year’s contract as pertains to the use of Mexican 
nationals for the coming year. Very essential to this country in harvesting crop 
this fall. Type of people drawing unemployment will not pick cotton. 


R. D. HuaHes. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Due to weather conditions the cotton will not be of uniform maturity. Mechan- 
ical pickers cannot be used. We will appreciate your effort in trying to keep 
the Mexican labor contract for 1958 the same as for 1957. 


HoMe GIN Co., 
JAMES MIDDLETON, Manager. 


BLYTHEVILLE, AKK., June 6, 1958, 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We have been unable to obtain cotton choppers from the unemployed of this 
section. We feel we will not be able to get pickers either. Therefore your effort 
in keeping the Mexican labor contract as simple as possible will be appreciated. 

SHApY LANE CorTrron GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLEY LuTEs, President. 


MONETTE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Extend Mexican migratory labor law as is. Craighead County will continue 
to need Mexican labor. 


MONETTE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
ROBERT BELL, Secretary. 


Mr. Gaturines. I would like to ask Mr. Adams if he would care 
to make a statement at this time / 

Mr. Apams. I have no statement to make at this time. 

Mr. Poace. Did you include those pictures in the files of the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Gatuines. They ought to be in the files, at least. 

Here is a picture of a great number of Bailey County, Tex., farmers 
who have shown up at the Texas Employment Commission office try- 
ing to get labor. The date of that is June 2, 1958. They were with 
their pickup trucks and ready to take the labor back. 

Mr. Poace. But there wasn’t any labor. 
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Mr. Gatruines. And here is, on the door of this Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, a notice on the middle door here in this picture. 
It is shown here at closer range: “Office hours Monday through Fri- 
day, 8 to 12 and 1 to 5.” Here is a notice underneath that printed 
time: “This office will be closed May 29, 1958, through June 5, 1958, 
Thank you, William L. Willis, Manager.” 

Mr. Poacr. Let’s hope the hot wind don’t blow in the meantime. 

Mr. Garuines. Could anybody here give an explanation of why 
Mr. Willis had closed up the office for those days ¢ 

Mr. Soorer. I can give the explanation that the area office gave 
us, and that was that Mr. Willis was on vacation at that time and 
they didn’t have anyone else to replace him in the office. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

(The pictures referred to may be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Garuines. I would like to ask consent to mcorporate in the 
record a letter from Mr. A. E. Hildebrand, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Heinz Growers Employment Committee, Inc., of Holland, 
Mich. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


HEINZ GROWERS EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE, INC., 
Holland, Mich., May 27, 1958. 
Congressman B. C. GATHINGS, 
Representative of Arkansas, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR REPRESENTATIVE GATHINGS: Since you are a member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee and our State is not represented, may I say that Michigan 
farmers need to supplement domestic labor with some offshore labor for the 
more arduous farm field jobs which require stoop labor. The pickling cucumber 
grower is one of these. 

Unemployed industrial labor simply is not interested in any number of jobs 
of this kind. There are more pleasant jobs which absorb the unemployed fac- 
tory laborers which want to work on a farm. 

The offshore labor is removed from the scene as soon as his specific job is 
over and he does not become a threat to any permanent jobholder in the com- 
munity. From this standpoint the bracero program is an ideal one. 

We just wanted you to know our position on this matter which is coming 
up in your committee early next month. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. E. HIpEBRAND, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. Garuines. I would further like to ask permission to incorporate 
in the record a letter from the Dona Ana County Farm & Livestock 
Bureau, Las Cruces, N. Mex. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


Dona ANA COUNTY FARM & LIVESTOCK BUREAU, 
Las Cruces, N. Mez., June 3, 1958. 
Congressman E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The Dona Ana County Farm & Livestock Bureau is vitally inter- 
ested in the extension of Public Law 78. We have been contracting for our 
members since the inception of the Mexican national program. Our members 
request your support in securing the extension of Public Law 78 by striking 
section 509 containing the termination date. While the law generally is con- 
troversial and more so this year with unemployment claims up over past years, 
extended efforts to recruit domestic workers for Dona Ana County farms have 
failed to supply labor needs. Positive recruiting in two States has not been pro- 
ductive or feasible as unemployed industrial workers do not want to return to 
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stoop labor on farms and agricultural workers in general are not available for 
moving. 

The present orderly system by which braceros are made available to supple- 
ment domestic labor supplies has virtually eliminated the wetback situation 
that existed in this area several years ago, as farmers have refused to hire 
illegal workers. Failure to extend Public Law 78 would most certainly return 
the wetback workers, as growers faced with crop losses in desperation would 
turn to this source of labor. 

Any help you can give us with regard to this legislation will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
CiirrorpD Horton, President. 


Mr. Gatuines. We’ll stand adjourned until 1:30 tomorrow after- 


noon. 
(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m. the committee adjourned to reconvene 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958, at 1: 30 p. m.) 





MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MANPOWER 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:30 p. m., in room 
1310 New House Office Building, EK. C. Gathings (chairman of the 

subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding) and Thompson. 

Also present: Representatives Kilgore, Poage, Saund, McIntire, 
Hagen, Burleson, and Ikard; Haywood Taylor, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Gatruines. The committee will come to order. 

Due to the fact that we have very little time we want to start right 
on time and put in every minute we possibly can. The full com- 
mittee meets at 2:30. We are to mark up an omnibus farm bill. 

We could not meet in committee this morning due to the fact that 
the House opened at 10, so we want to utilize this time to the very 
best advantage and I am hopeful that those of you who have come 
from long distances would be heard, so that you can get out with the 
transport ration that you have alres ady arranged for. 

Mr. Tolbert, I wonder if you could come up. I understand you 
have a couple of statements that you would like to put in the record 
at this time. Since you were one of the last witnesses on yesterday 
we will be delighted to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TOLBERT, SANTA PAULA, CALIF. 


Mr. Torsert. I have a news item here out of Mexico stating that 
87,000 migrant farmworkers are presently employed on United 
States farms, and that contracted for work in the United States and 
earnings, dollars receipts were estimated at $34 million. 

I also have a statement here from the Mexican Bankers Associ- 
ation, made in the fall of 1954, covering a period of 5 months, 
wherein they state that the amount of money that was brought into 
Mexico as the result of the bracero programs was approximately $67 
million during that 5 months’ period. 

Mr. Garuines. What 5 months was that ? 

Mr. Totzert. That was in 1954. 

Mr. Garuines. Was that in the spring or fall of the year? 

Mr. Torsert. It was during the heavy part of the employment 
during the agricultural season. 

And with 4 your permission I would submit this for the record. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do you have any additional statement ? 
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Mr. Torzertr. No, sir; I have none. 

Mr. Garurnes. A few days ago I wrote to Mr. W. J. Denton, and 
I asked him to furnish some information with regard to the cost of 
the bracero labor in eastern Arkansas. Since we are located some 
950 to 1,000 miles from the border the transportation and other costs 
are considerable. 

At this point I would like to ask permission to go in the record a 
letter from Mr. W. J. Denton, of the Crain Co., Wilson, Ark., to- 
gether with his statement of costs of obtaining the labor from Mexico. 

(The letter and statement referred to are as follows :) 


CrAIN Co., 
Wilson, Ark., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Took: For your information we are attaching hereto a complete list of 
the various items covering the cost of a Mexican worker. 
We have checked with Lee Wilson & Co. and find their cost is approximately 
the same as ours. 
If the Mexican laborer wants to work he can pick 225 pounds of cotton per 
day and the price paid for picking is $2.50 per hundredweight. 
We trust this is the information you desire. 
Yours very truly, 
W. J. DENTON. 


ee IN ON, COD i ctctirtenie mem eaiemsees: a Na $15. 00 
ei i i cacosien annpteedesigeabnnniah apelensuaunieciilbieRmsieinestaipgyete maida e Malina ne 6. 00 
eI PRINT ah dhl kal wchibclahivinpiah citichak te bic Ma ansnn ions tanto ecto cinta as en aspnepin ae 1.5 
rd ee a hd Sh dclcibasdk bone ets teed eevee emia echidae 6. 00 
NN 5 Cs I iain nisin cheeterienim niin seman intianindoacs kdemepabapiieiuinttasaiiniaid 5. 00 
I laine lias ats pain sib eh inereienerinteiieiaies 2.5 
Housing expense______--~ Fcsbapvaibtaleasii-eicieseai aint tea ai cic: tiape panigin~cschapiniiienenee arte iennihesies 5. 00 
RET RE NS pO Pn ee ae 5. 00 
RO edt te ee oe re ae a sek i 7.00 
I a calico Sadat euerpsiitane mie aasanubeinn 15. 40 
a a aa 4. 00 
ENR gg ite cath thats ease aha pcan in his as essecivte en sbide nin sn niveaninsn ec esses Sn da inpneh emacs satan 2. 50 
74. 90 


STATEMENT ON BRACERO EARNINGS 


In the fall of 1954, the Mexican Bankers Association, in a news release to the 
Mexico City Daily Excelsior, reported that, in their nationwide survey of 
bracero earnings, they found that $67 million had been sent into Mexico through 
postal and bank money orders in the 5-month peak period of bracero contract- 
ing. The peak load of Mexican contract braceros in the United States in 1954 
was 309,033. 

Simultaneously with the bankers association release, Hacienda Federal, the 
Mexican Treasury Department released a concurring report and added that a 
similar amount, according to their estimates, had been carried back to Mexico 
by returning braceros in the same period. 

The total amount involved, in dollars, for the 5-month period under survey by 
both agencies was $134 million. 

If these amounts are correct to within any degree of accuracy, then the average 
monthly amount sent or taken back to Mexico per bracero is $86.60 or $21.65 
per week. 

In the lower Rio Grande Valley the total number of braceros contracted for 
the 4 counties, Starr, Hidalgo, Willacy, and Cameron, was approximately 
53,000. Multiplying the monthly average of $86.60 per bracero by 53,000, a 
monthly average of $4,589,800 left the valley monthly, or a total for 5 months 
of $22,949,000. Or $23 million earned in the valley in a 5-month period was 
sent across the river to be spent in Mexico. 
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In 1955, with the bracero minimum wage rate established the same as it was 
in 1954, the monthly average per bracero should remain about the same. But 
this year there are 350,000 braceros nationally and 75,000 on the 4 counties in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley. Thus the monthly transmittals to Mexico this 
year would be $6,395,000, or a total for the 5-month period of $31,975,000, ap- 
proximately $32 million leaving the lower valley in a 5-month pe riod. 

(From Down in the Valley: A supplementary report on developments in the 
wetback and bracero situation of the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas since 
publication of What Price Wetbacks? Texas State Federation of Labor, Jerry 
R. Holleman, executive secretary; A. C. McLellan, consultant, 412 Littlefield 
Building, Austin, Tex.) 


Mr. Garuines. I, also, would like to have incorporated in the 
record at this point some payroll data for the year 1956, covering the 
use of Mexican labor in the State of Arkansas which is submitted 
by the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. 

Without objection, that will go in the record at this point. 

(The tabulations referred to are as follows: ) 


1956—C. F. Tyson 
































-. 
| | Average | | Average 
Name Hours Wages | per hour Name Hours Wages | per hour 
at $2.50 at $2.50 
! 
concitisiacinicleleehalhani ate tecdliariaatiinds Uamiaiiadit eae. ns i | 
MG Bonne’ he 15 $7.34 | $0. 39 || No, 5—Contin ued 22} $13.20 
43 21. 75 | a 
87 | 43. 50 | TOE sto 334 | 222, 9 
54] 12.15 | pmepecasens| suas 
87 41. 25 \| No. 6... “eo 30 21. 80 | $0. 60 
56 | 14. 69 } 54 34. 90 
87 | 43. 50 | | 6 | 40. 60 
| Bl ate | 8) aa 
87 43. 50 56 | 27. 60 | 
7 39. 75 22 10. 25 
56 11. 20 —- - 
22 3. 34 ‘Fe sntues 334 202. 15 
26 13. 25 ————=_—— _ — ~~ 
ee |r INOW Coccnbienepeas | 30 | 16. 47 57 
Total. 815 319. 55 } } 54 31. 65 
——EEs 56 37. 52 
No. 2.. og = 18. 70 | . 58 || 58 | 28. 90 
4 30. 75 | 58 37.75 
56 38. 40 | 56 29. 20 
| 58 27. 80 | 22 a 10. 10 | 
58 37. 65 | — 
56 31. 35 Total........ | 334] 191.59 
22 11. 90 | i : == : | 
——_—_—|-———- SII Gi se ccecaalideratia 30 e 19.85 | .62 
TH cs! 334 196. 55 | 54 34.15 | 
os = | 56 40. 90 
No. 3..--. 30 22. 98 | 75 ! 58 | 30.05 
54 39. 60 | 58 | 41.35 
56 49. 25 56 | 32. 50 
58 | 33.80 22 | 10. 20 
58 48. 55 ——_—_—_|— — 
56 41.00 | | TS oe 334 | 209.00 
| 22 | 16. 85 =< -- — | 
—___—|—-—— ie CU Ws, isis endtansmeaiiticn 30 14. 95 | 46 
| 334 | 252. 03 | 54} 26.35 | 
ea 56 | 30.00 
Pe ES . e oa ae 30 24. 77 75 | | 58 22. 50 | 
54 40. 30 1} 58 29. 70 | 
56 | 47. 85 | | 56 23. 60 
48 | 31.35 | i| 22 | 7.35 
58 | 51. 30 || —~— 
56 40. 85 | eas 334 | 154.45 | 
22 14. 85 BF i =m 
——_—|— - Le 0 Bee eee 30} 21.80 .70 
Total..... 334 | 252.03 | 1] 54] 38.25 
Scoss ono 1| | 56 | 44. 70 
Dit Re cit ena waco 30| 21.37 66 || 58 | 33.65 
54 | 35. 57 I] 58 | 48. 30 
56 41. 50 I! 56 35. 70 
68 | 31.45 I} 22 13. 50 
58 46. 20 | 


56 | 33.40 | i Totel.......- 334 | 235.90 
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1956—C. F. Tyson—Continued 















































Average |} Average 
Hours Wages | per hour Name Hours Wages | per hour 
at $2.50 at $2.50 
wtebenes & , penalise 
30 $20. 07 O'S Tt TWO. 90. «2 oe 30 $19. 50 $0. 56 
54 33.05 54 31. 50 
56 39.15 56 37. 50 
58 29.10 58 28. 55 
5 43. 65 58 35. 97 
56 31. 65 56 21. 35 
22 11. 90 22) = 11.45 
334. | 208.57 1 334 | 185. 82 
ae j a | ee 
30 24. 52 (tb th cake ctad<ans 30 | 18. 39 57 
54 43. 60 54 34. 15 
56 47.15 56 | 37.75 
58 34. 95 58 28. 45 
58 45. 25 58 39. 05 
56 37. 62 56 | 29. 80 
22 12.15 1] 22 9. 70 
ee.) 
Total........ 334 | 197.29 
ee 30] =—-18.80 .57 
|| 54 31. 90 
56 38. 15 
| | 58 | 28. 15 
j 58 | 39. 15 
56 | 29.30 
| 10 5.10 
NE a ceneen 334 | 190.25 
. he. 30| 16.60 .50 
i] 54] 27.70 
56] 33.15 
| 58 24.65 
. | 58 | 31. 80 
56 28. 55 | 1] 56 | 23. 95 
22 11.10 | 16 | 6. 10 
334 | 193.80 | ea 328 | 163.95 
EE —SE= = } io = = 
30 | 17. 00 jee Oe ek ee | 30 15. 30 52 
54] 31.20 | 54 27.70 
56 40. 55 | \ 56| 34.55 
58] 30.15 | 58 | 25.05 
58 37. 90 58 34. 42 
56 | 29.05 | i] 56 | 28. 40 
99 | 10. 90 16 | 6. 30 
| | ee - — — 
334 | 196.75 I Dae sencns! 328 | 171.72 
—— = = } ——— = = 
30} 20.30 | .66 || No. 24... 30| 21.37 60 
54] 36.25 | 54 34. 80 
56 | 46. 05 | 56 40. 90 
58 | 31. 30 | {| | 58 25. 20 
58 | 43.20 | 5s 36. 80 
56 | 29.10 | || 56 30. 82 
22 | 14. 35 22 | 12. 30 } 
334 | 220.55 | \| eth. 334} 202.19 
30! = 16.72 | ,62 || No. 25....--- 30| 20.70 62 
54 37. 60 | 54] 34.65 
56 | 43.00 | | 56 | 41.97 
58 | 31. 70 | 1} | 58 26. 60 | 
58} 40.30 | | 58 41.55 | 
56 | 25.77 56 32.75 
22 | 12. 44 | } 22 12. 30 | 
334 | 207. 53 | Total......- 334 | 210. 52 | 
= a === 
30 22. 87 | 62 || No. 26...-..--- 30 22.75 .62 
54| 36.60 | ] 54 35. 55 | 
56} 44. 50 | I] 56} 49.40 | 
58 | 20.05 | 58 24.70 | 
58 42.70 | || 58 37.85 | 
56 32. 30 i | 56 31. 46 
22] 11.90 | | 22 11. 90 
TS | 9 ee } — 
334 | 210.92 | | Tee. 334 204. 61 | 
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1956—C, F. Tyson—Continued 














Average Average 
Name Hours Wages | per hour Name Hours Wages | per hour 
at $2.50 at $2.50 

Cee © Ne Pc. .c te iw 30 $16. 05 $0. 50 
54 28. 90 
56 33. 15 
58 24. 30 
58 32. 20 
56 20. 70 
22 10. 20 
Tee 334 165. 50 

8B Th NO. Wi dcdtckx 30 14. 35 .50 
54 27. 50 
56 | 33.60 
58 25. 80 
58 32. 00 
i 56 24. 35 
22 12. 25 10 2. 90 
WO iectas< 334 199. 27 Tubel.3..-- 322 160. 50 

| | | 
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Average Average 
Name Hours Wages per hour Name Hours | Wages | per hour 
| at $2.50 at $2.50 
UO Btanngdeckous 63 $17. 70 GROG TING: 6 iccndasaccece 63 | $21.80 $0. 47 
55 18. 15 55 22. 55 
60 18. 80 60 | 25. 73 
42 13. 35 42 16. 63 
5 23. 68 58 | 31. 23 
55 20. 75 55 29. 03 
47 16. 20 47 27.18 
40 16. 95 40} 23.15 
TOM intkos 420 145. 58 Totel....«..-- 420 | 197.30 
i Oe 40} 25.05 | BM Fancenc Si 63} 22.10 .40 
63 29. 65 55 23. 20 
55 31. 48 60 22. 48 
60 37. 10 42 | 14. 35 
42 20. 75 58 | 24. 05 
58 44. 68 55 | 30. 30 
55 38. 60 47 | 20. 93 
47 29. 80 25 | 8.00 
Tetel., <.dscoe 420 257. 11 Teteh... «ie. 405 | 165. 41 
eth E. cangenkotiicn 63 29. 17 oP BiG Bivwinctoscceend 63 | . 55 
55 28. 70 55 | 
60 28. 48 60 | 
42 18.15 42 | 
58 31. 38 58 
10 4.70 55 
55 28. 38 10 | 
TOU sissies 343 168. 96 "IGN se 343 | 190.48 
$s Diccaddedeteuen 44 20. 52 5 Oe TT OO Gin casigneudace 63 | 46. 60 .80 
13 9. 47 55 | 45.15 
—_—_—— |—_———__] | 60 49.10 
FOR Ascasss 57 29. 99 | 42 27. 90 
a = 58 53. 35 
Pets Biaaingvetdceen 63 25. 25 42 55 44. 00 
55 25. 80 47 38. 73 
60 25. 93 40 | 34. 43 
42 15. 75 —|—___———_—- 
58 27. 53 Tee... 420 | 339.26 
55 25. 40 = = 
47 17. 58 a Sapes 63 | 17. 32 .33 
10 2. 45 55 | 17. 03 
lanl 60 | 20. 78 
POnenaves 390 165. 69 42 | 12. 78 
es | 58 | 21. 90 
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55 
49 
60 
42 
58 


390 | 255. 93 


63 
55 
60 
42 
58 
55 
47 
40 
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55 
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58 


55 
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1956—C. R. West—Continued 


Wages 


19.78 
| 15. 55 


15. 63 





140.77 


14. 06 
32. 80 
33. 93 
18. 33 
45.18 
37.70 
26. 68 
25. 70 


| 
| 
| 


25. 65 
26. 65 
28. 88 | 
| 13. 80 





216. 19 
23. 52 
22.75 
28. 70 
12.15 
33. 03 
24.98 | 
21. 35 
23. 98 





190. 46 


29.95 | 
| 32.75 
34. 20 
19. 78 | 
41.13 
12.05 
30. 40 
31.13 
231. 39 
38. 42 
38. 80 
40. 65 
23. 20 

| 46. 63 
| 41.25 | 
24. 00 

2. 98 








23. 47 

27.03 | 
27.33 
17.70 
26. 48 | 
36. 88 | 
| 25. 68 
23. 85 





208. 42 


34. 57 
34. 50 | 
37. 93 

21. 60 | 
39. 88 
| 31. 90 
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Average 
| Wages | per hour 
| at $2.50 

i 
| oy 
14 7.15 
347 | 207.53 
63 | 27. 40 $0. 49 
55 29. 15 
60 | 28. 90 
42 | 18. 80 
58 | 32.78 
55 | 27. 83 
14 | 6.03 
347 | 170. 89 
63 | 29. 82 62 
55 | 31. 78 
60 | 29. 75 
42 | 20. 48 
58 | 35. 85 
55 | 26. 43 
14 6. 67 
345 | 180.78 
63 | 18.90 30 
55 19. 65 
60 19. 57 
42 9. 63 
52 10. 90 
12 | 4. 93 
284 | 83. 58 
85 | 20.32 46 
55 | 23. 60 
49 | 20. 83 
42 | 18. 38 
58 30. 38 
55 | 26. 43 
47 17. 33 
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1956—C. R. West—Continued 
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| Average | Average 
Name Hours Wages | per hour | Name Hours Wages | per hour 
| at $2.50 || at $2.50 
— am mnt line a annem 
60M... tick... 55 | $26.95 | $0.64 | aera ac) 2. dbd... 63 | $36.57 $0. 62 
49 29. 05 | | 44 22. 25 
60 35. 65 | | | 60 | 7.90 
42 21. 80 42| 24.10 
58 39. 15 | 58 45. 08 
i 55 21. 38 | 55 | 24. 98 
47 23.18 | | 47 26. 40 
40 24. 33 | \| 49} 35.25 
ToRk:5---. =: 406 | 221. 49 | Velie as 409 | 252.53 
Ne: Binns 63 15. 25 | ate ee, Gees 63 | 39.15 . 65 
55 19. 08 | | 55 39. 23 
60 21. 43 | 60 | 39. 25 
58 25. 03 | 42} 24.75 
42 14. 93 | 58 | 49.65 
55 21. 90 | 55| 34.63 
47 16. 85 47| 22.00 
40 20. 68 10 | 3.15 | 
TuOR2-.-;32 420 155. 15 | Totaly. .....- 390 | 251.81 
A Wii | 55 24.70 | 6 E Me Mi PA 63 | 34.32 .60 
55 24.03 | 55 33. 10 
60 24. 53 | 60 32. 80 
58 32. 68 | 42 19. 98 
| 42 13. 03 | 58 | 49. 98 
| 55 25. 40 55 | 34.05 
47 26. 45 47} 29.68 
| 40} 26.08 | 40 | 27. 08 
etliccccc.. 412 196. 90 | Fottlancent-- 420 | 251.99 
1956—Robert Andrews 
— —— cee 
Average | Average 
Name Hours Wages | per hour Name Hours | Wages | per hour 
at $2.50 || | at $2.50 
| | 
RT ch RB Bcaas 46 $33. 13 | OR. O6 Tl ING. 4. .2cccdidenss- 46 | $27.64 $0. 60 
52 46. 50 | 56 34. 93 
56 56. 39 | 56 39. 97 
34 32. 29 | 37 24. 70 
55 55. 67 55 34. 57 
55 52. 94 55 34.17 
45 41. 86 45 23. 16 
35 37. 57 50] 23.19 
| —_____ 5 2! 
TORS sinns 378 356. 35 Na 
a | TOUS. dieses 405 | 244.83 
SVU atnanbtisdi. ian 46 29. 16 | . 69 SE 
52 38. 49 We Bis ie ate cee 46 | 26. § . 59 
56 40. 25 56 33. 21 
34 19. 59 | 1} 56} 34 
55 41.01 | i 22 19. { 
55 37. 74 | 50 | 25. 
45 31. 16 55 42. 
40 27. 06 | 45 | 25. 
5 2. 85 | 35| 18. 
Total....... 388 | 267.31 Total......-. 365} 216. 
No. 3...---- 46 28, 84 | 59 | irOien 5 46) 23.5 . 53 
56 34. 29 | } 56 | 30. : 
56 34. 57 56 30. 
37 20. 93 34 18. 
55 31.72 | 55 | 31. 
55 33. 42 | 55 | 29. ; 
45 24. 89 | 10 | 3. 
40 | 22. 20 I] |——___ | —___—_- 
|__| | PGW, sccccns 312 | 167.73 
ince 390 | 230. 86 | _— ma = 
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1956—Robert Andrews—Continued 



















































































Average Averaee 
Name Hours Wages | per hour Name Hours Wages | per hour 
at $2.50 at $2.50 
Ne. 7..-.-- 46 $29. 61 of >”) ae 46 $15. 08 $0. 48 
56 37. 52 56 18. 44 
56 39. 94 56 21. 59 
37 25. 36 | 34 12. 88 
55 38. 62 55 26. 68 
55 38. 41 55 22. 27 
45 28. 31 | 45 16. 69 
40 26. 79 | 40 16. 11 
5 2.75 5 1. 45 
eer 395 267.31. ee 302 | 145, 19 
Me Biccd cian: 46 | 21.06 in Me. Win ccncs-«- 46| 25.06 .58 
56 | 28.29 56 29. 65 
56 29. 16 56 32. 96 
34 16. 69 34 17. 47 
55 29. 98 55 29. 18 
55 28. 01 55 31. 93 
45 20. 40 45 22. 72 
40 16. 51 40 20. 98 
5 1. 48 —_--- | -—— 
—|—---—- SO acon : 387 209, 95. 
ee 392 191. 58 
1956—R. A. Halley 
Average || Average 
Name Hours Wages per hour || Name Hours Wages | per hour 
| at $2.50 || | at $2.50 
eT Pn ee a tae i] a ee — 
Sl Ei tancuaaion 48 | $24.22 $0. 49 || No, 4....-- 7 48 | $30. 92 $0. 65 
56 25. 52 i] 56 | 35.69 
58 29. 28 | | 58 38. 11 | 
42 25.77 2 33. 12 
53 | 27.27 53 34. 61 
22 11. 36 | 22 | 14. 01 
30} 19.52 30} 22.27 
48 | 18. 00 i] 53 28. 90 
538] 21.05 i 48 25. 12 | 
5 3. 05 i] 5 3. 57 
— ———|} —— —-——| 
SUetnen <0 415 205. 04 | 1 Total 415 | 266.32 
No. 2.. i ale 34. 35 | OO WG: Bic ack atdiend 48| 30.57 . 59 
56 37. 3 56 | 30. 66 
| | oe | bs | 3437 | 
53| 34.00 | } $3 | aos | 
53 34.00 | 53 | 27.05 
22 15. 88 | 18 | 10. 48 
30 | 22. 60 | 30 21. 85 
53 | 30. 67 | i] 23 | 14. 20 
48 26. 70 {| 20 | 8. 45 | 
5 3. 87 | | 10 | 4. 30 | 
| llitpeertieaeatiel icahictenitaninaetiti 
a aka \| 
Total. 397 | 267. 68 Total_...... 358 | 210.01 
ee ee “43| 37.25 79) Be. 6...- 24-25... 48 30. 25 | 0 
56 39. 14 | | 56 33. 33 
58 41.99 | 5§ 36. 63 
42 40. 52 | | 2 29. 32 | 
53 38. 13 53} 29.22 
22} 16.68 | 22 | 14.73 
30 27. 87 | 30 22. 82 
53| 28.32 || 53 | 26.37 
48 27. 22 | ] 48| 24.42 
5 | 3. 50 | 5 2. 87 
ei caiilh ad 1] iaiegaetelcigasninianins 
Total......... 415 | 300. 62 Total... 415 | 249.96 
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1956—R. A. Halley—Continued 


















































il | 
| Average || 
Name Hours Wages | per hour Name | Hours 
at $2.50 || | 
|. accra 
PiU Taidadetnatted 48 $20. 67 $0. 45 PU Oe wandntdonias 48 | 
56 23. 38 | 56 
58 29. 46 | 58 | 
42 22. 78 42 | 
53 25. 68 53 
22 9.51 \| 18 | 
30 16.70 | 1] 30 
53 21.10 | 23 | 
48 18.00 | 30 
5 2. 30 | — . 
_~ —} Total_.___-- 358 | 
0 415 189. 58 = 
——— --| —— | I Be ce eanetl 48 
NG Cicsckcctms 48 15. 22 | -40 || 51 | 
56 18. 29 58 
58 23. 78 i 42 | 
42 22. 57 | 53 
53 23. 22 | 22 | 
22 9.79 30 | 
30 14. 87 53 | 
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Mr. Garutnes. I would like to incorporate, also, in the record at 
this point, a telegram from Mr. Chris Tompkins, Brothers & Brothers, 
Hays Sullivan, Vance Dixon, all from Mississippi County, with re- 
gard to this program. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 


Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We will need Mexican nationals to help harvest cotton this fell and ask that 
you use your influence to help get them without increased cost under present 
setup. They cost more than local labor but we cannot secure enough labor 


locally to gather crops. 
Curis TOMPKINS. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
If cost of using Mexican nationals for cottonpicking rise they will be pro- 
hibitive for average farmer. Please do what you can to help hold these costs 


down. 
BroTHers & BROTHERS, 


By V. A. BROTHERS. 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 
E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Crop prospects indicate that we will need Mexican labor in our area this 
year to help harvest cotton. Please use your influence to help continue their 
use again this fall on the same basis as last year. We cannot afford for the 
cost of these nationals to be increased to the farmer for 1958. If we can use 
them on the same basis as last year and have reasonable weather, I am certain 
that the Mexicans will make much more money than last year. The unusually 
wet fall last year caused farmers to lose heavily on our use of nationals. Never- 
theless we would like to continue them again because it appears to be our only 
hope of harvesting cotton. 

Hays SuL.tivan, Burdette, Ark. 
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BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., June 6, 1958. 
E. C. GATHINGS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

What is the situation on Mexican labor contracts? Local farmers worried 
for fear new requirements may be prohibited. Why can’t last year’s contract 
provisions be renewed another year? Mechanical picking often not possible 
here. Less and less locally unemployed people will chop or pick cotton any 
more. This country really needs Mexican labor. Mexicans need our dollars. 
Why not renew last year’s contract and everybody will be better off. 

VANCE Drxon, 
Vice President, Mississippi County Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Garuinecs. I would like to furnish for the record at this point 
a preliminary progress report of the efforts of the Arkansas Employ- 
ment Security Division, including domestic agricultural labor sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. L. Bland, administrator of the Arkansas Department 
of Labor Employment Sec urity Division. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


PRELIMINARY PROGRESS REPORT OF EFFORTS OF THE ARKANSAS EMPLOYMENT 
Security Division Towarp RECRUITING DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL LABOR TO 
WorkK IN CHoprPpING CoTToN By J. L. BLAND 


At the outset of the cotton-chopping season, based on preliminary analysis of 
available domestic workers, the agency was very concerned about the necessity 
for importing foreign agricultural workers during a period of high employment. 
It was the considered opinion of individuals with the agency who had consider- 
able experience in recruiting agricultural labor that, even with high unemploy- 
ment, a very small percentage of the unemployed would be interested or avail- 
able for this type work. It was further felt, however, by our administrator, 
that we could not certify to a shortage of labor until such time as we had given 
every unemployed person in Arkansas an opportunity to accept seasonal, agri- 
cultural employment. This program was augmented by advertising through the 
mediums of the press, radio, and TV to make the information concerning the 
availability of agricultural employment known to individuals who would not 
ordinarily contact our employment officers, 

The agency, in accomplishing the above, developed a questionnaire to be given 
to each individual filing a claim four unemployment insurance, except for workers 
in the professional and clerical field and highly skilled crafts. This procedure 
was adopted and put into effect and evaluated prior to certification to a shortage 
of domestic agricultural workers. 

Complete results are not available concerning this program at this time as 
some aréas of the State are still using the procedure. Results obtained from the 
period May 9 through May 26 are as follows: 20,334 individuals were contacted 
and given information that seasonal agricultural work was available. Sixty- 
five of the twenty thousand three thirty-four accepted referral to seasonal agri- 
eultural work locally, with two individuals accepting seasonal agricultural 
work outside their immediate labor market area. This indicates that, of a 
substantiating sample, three-tenths of 1 percent of the individuals outside cler- 
ical, professional, and highly skilled, were interested in and accepted referral to 
seasonal agricultural employment. 


Mr. Garurnes. I would like to submit at this time for the record 
a letter from the Most Rev. Robert E. Clucey, archbishop of San 
Antonio, with a a to the bracero program. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
CHANCERY OFFICE, 
San Antonio, Tezr., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This letter has to do with efforts now being 
made to remove from Public Law 78 the termination date for the operation of 
the law. 
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In a recent article published by a national magazine I described the bracero 
program as our national disgrace, our badge of infamy. I have stated publicly 
within the last month that any grower who would pay to an honest American 
worker a wage of 50 cents an hour would be a disgrace to Christianity. 

Recently the United States Department of Labor tried to persuade growers 
in Texas to pay 50 cents an hour to the braceros instead of 25 cents an hour 
which had been paid for piecework. It is incredible and fantastic that our 
Federal Government would play any part in this international atrocity now 
being perpetrated in Texas. 

Some will say that the above incredible wages are paid to braceros and 
not to American citizens. The truth is that the bracero program drives down 
the wages of our American citizens and, even worse, forces unemployment upon 
them. In order to survive with the wages now paid in agriculture, many Texas 
citizens put women and children into the fields to pick cotton because otherwise, 
with a starvation wage, they could not survive. 

The bracero in our country is defenseless. If he complains about exploita- 
tion and injustice the grower can send him back to Mexico through Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Thousands of Texas children, citizens of the United States, are getting prac- 
tically no education because their fathers receive atrocious wages in American 
agriculture and the children must follow the crops month after month to add 
something to the pitifully low family income. 

Were it not for the bracero program and the low wages paid to agricultural 
workers, tens of thousands of our Texas children would be receiving a decent 
education, and would be trained to be good citizens in the years to come. I say 
without hesitation that this bracero program is our national badge of infamy. 

May I ask you to insert this letter in the record of the hearings of your 
Subcommittee on Agriculture. 

Trusting that these atrocities to a gentle and kindly people will not be in- 
definitely continued and with my best personal wishes to you, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Most Rev. Rosert E. Lucey, 8. T. D., 
Archbishop of San Antonio. 


Mr. Gatutnes. I would like to submit for the record a letter from 
Mr. Jack F. Robinson, of Blytheville, Ark., with regard to the 
rogram. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


JACK ROBINSON IMPLEMENT Co., 
Blytheviile, Ark., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. “Took” GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The farmers of this area are asking your stfpport in 
the Mexican national labor program. While we know of unemployment and are 
the first to want all local people to have employment there are just not enough 
people to physically pick our cotton. 

Our people have moved to the cities and have done jobs so much easier than 
picking cotton that they just are not going back to this means of making a living 
that is as hard as this type labor. I hate to think it but the majority of the peo- 
ple just don’t work like we have had to do in the past. 

We are the first for our citizens to be employed but if they refuse then we 
just must do something else to stay in business. If we do not get some help in 
the Mexican national program many people will be out of business next year. 
Yours truly, 

JAcK F’. RoBinson. 


Mr. Torsert. Mr. Chairman, I have the information you requested 
to oe and handed to you so that it could be published in the 
record. 

Do you wish to put it in Mr. Mets’ statement ? 

Mr. Garurnes. Right. That was to go in right following Mr. 
Mets’ statement. If you will turn that over to the clerk that is the 
information that was requested. 
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We would like to have that incorporated as part of Mr. Mets’ 
statement. 

Thank you very much for preparing that, Mr. Tolbert. 

I would like to submit for the record a letter from the Heinz Grow- 
ers Employment Committee signed by Mr. Teall, general agent, of 


Holland, Mich. 
(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


HEINZ GROWERS EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE, INC., 
Holland, Mich, June 5, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. GATHINGS: We are concerned regarding the availability of Mexican 
national workers this year and hope that there will be favorable action on the 
continuation of Public Law 78. This act has enabled cucumbergrowers in the 
State of Michigan to harvest the crop in spite of severe shortages of suitable 
available domestic workers. As you know there is considerable unemployment 
of industrial labor in Michigan but this type labor is not adequate for stoop type 
farm jobs. In addition to that, we have made positive recruitments in the sup- 
plying State of Texas but have failed to provide adequate numbers of labor to 
handle our cucumber harvest. Mexican nationals fulfill this shortage for a 
specific job and then are removed from the labor market upon expiration of the 
work contract. 

It might be of interest to you that our labor association has been exchanging 
Mexican nationals with cottongrowers of the State of Arkansas for some years 
and have established a very practical labor exchange program. 

One of our principal sources of labor has been Phillips County (Ark.) Farmers 
Association at Helena where some 1,000 nationals have been contracted after 
completion of cotton chopping to harvest cucumbers in Michigan, and then 
upon completion of the cucumber harvest many are recontracted back to Arkan- 
sas for the cotton harvest. Obviously this arrangement provides the supply of 
labor at less cost than procurement at the Mexican border and in addition pro- 
vides better overall utilization of foreign labor within the States. 

This letter was prepared to familiarize you with our concern over availability 
of Mexican nationals and also to point out the parallel situation between cotton 
and cucumber production as regards the use of Mexican national workers. 

Yours very truly, 
ALAN TEALL, General Agent. 


Mr. Gatuinas. I would like to submit for the record a letter from 
the president of the Mississippi County Farm Bureau, Arkansas, at 
this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


MISSISSIPPI COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Osceola, Ark., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. (Took) GATHINGS, 
Congressman from Arkansas, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. GATHINGS: Outside labor is essential to farm production in Missis- 
sippi County. Our foreign population has decreased over 15,000 workers dur- 
ing the past 7 years. Our peak season for outside labor is from mid-May to 
mid-July and September through November. Mississippi County growers have 
always used all the available labor in the county and adjoining areas and will 
continue to do so, but peak labor needs cannot be met from our regular area 
or United States labor force. 

Therefore, we urge that the Mexican labor agreement be extended as it is now. 

Yours very truly, 
Tom H. Catuts, President of Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Garutnes. I would like to submit for the record a statement 
of Elizabeth S. Magee, general secretary of the National Consumers 
League, with respect to this legislation. 
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Miss Magee was not able to appear in person and she submitted this 
statement which will be incorporated in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ELIzABETH S. MAGEE, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


The National Consumers League was founded 60 years ago for the purpose 
of enlisting consumers’ interest in their responsibility for the conditions under 
which goods are produced and distributed and through investigation, education, 
and legislation, to promote fair labor standards. Our concern with the problem 
of migratory agricultural workers gues back to 1906 when investigation was 
made into the living and working conditions of families going from Vennsyl- 
vania cities to southern New Jersey for summer employment on farms and in 
canneries. State branches of the league, particularly in New Jersey, New York, 
and Ohio, have given considerable attention to the social and economic problems 
connected with the increasing use of migratory labor in American agriculture. 

We are greatly concerned with the relationship between the importation of 
foreign workers, especially those from Mexico, and the employment standards 
of domestic workers in agriculture. 

We are opposed to H. R. 10360 which would strike out the termination date 
in Public Law 78. The importation of Mexican contract workers was begun 
as a war measure. But it has been continued on a large scale; as of last year 
over 400,000 workers were brvught in. We believe that the importation of these 
men in such substantial uumbers depresses conditions of employment for do- 
mestie agricultural workers; that it deprives them of jobs; and that it forces 
many of them and their families into the migrant stream. 

It is no secret that both domestic and foreign workers in the cotton areas 
have received as little as 20 cents an hour, when employed on piecework, and 
that the cotton employers are now resisting the payment of a paltry 50 cents an 
hour. What kind of standard is this in the United States of America? 

We believe that the program should be closely scrutinized and frequently re- 
viewed; that constructive measures should be taken for recruitment and train- 
ing of a dumestic labor supply. Therefore, instead of continuing the program in- 
definitely, plans should be made for reducing the number of contract workers 
brought in each year. 

The President's Commission on Migratory Labor in its 1951 report analyzed 
the situation as follows: 

“Those who employ seasonal or migratory labor today are in a position on 
labor supply similar to that of nonfarm employers 3 decades ago. Indus- 
trial employers, however, were not permitted to have the immigrant labor sup- 
ply that they demanded in the early twenties and such demands are no longer 
heard. Why do farm employers still demand importation of foreign labor while 
nonfarm employers, excepting the railroads during World War II, have long 
since abandoned such demands? 

“At least a partial answer to this question may be suggested: When indus- 
trial employers were denied the immigrant workers they demanded, they were 
compelled, among other things, to develop working conditions and job standards 
compatible with the expectations of American workers. Farm employers of 
migratory labor, on the other hand, continue to offer jobs and working condi- 
tions that are no better and in many respects are worse than those offered 3 
and 4 decades ago. Having failed to move forward on employment stundards 
and finding that domestic labor does not respond readily to the working condi- 
tions offered, farm employers now ask for foreign laborers willing to accept the 
low standards they offer, or who are compelled to do so by “dire necessity,” to 
use the words cf the Country Life Commission of 40 years ago.” * 

What the Commission said in 1951 still holds true. We believe that we should 
not drift into a situation which requires a permanent pool of poverty-stricken 
foreign workers from which to draw labor supply for agriculture employment. 

For these reasons we oppose H. R. 10360. 


Mr. Garuines. Mrs. Fay Bennett, secretary of the National Share- 
croppers Fund, is next. Is she present? 





1 Migratory Labor in American Agriculture, p, 22. 
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Mr. Jackson. I am Gardner Jackson—she asked me to present 
her statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatuines. Very well. You may proceed. We are glad to 
have you here. 


STATEMENT OF GARDNER JACKSON, REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Mr. Jackson. This is a statement prepared by the executive secre- 
tary of our National Sharecroppers Fund, and its substance is drawn 
substantially from the proceedings of an all-day conference that was 
held in New York by the N National Sharecroppers Fund last Novem- 
ber, at the Sheraton McAlpin Hotel. 

Mr, Garuines. I wonder, Mr. Jackson, if you could furnish that 
for the committee that it may have it. 

Mr. Jackson. Indeed. 

Mr. Gatruines. We will be delighted to have it. 

Mr. Jackson. I have some extra copies with me. 

Mr. Garuines. We would like to have it in connection with this 
proceeding. 

Mr. Jackson. This particular conference, Mr. Gathings, was partic- 
ipated in by the chairman of your full committee, and a member of the 
Cuminitien, Mr. Anfuso. By that I do not mean to say that they partic- 
ipated in the conclusions, but they sat in the panels. Mr. Cooley 

yas one of the speakers at the luncheon of the all-day conference, 

Mr. Gatuines. You will provide that and have it available for the 
committee ? 

Mr. Jackson. Indeed, I will. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund is a nonprofit, membership cor- 
poration, whose purpose is to furnish voluntary aid, financial and 
otherwise, for the amelioration of economic, social, and educational 
conditions among sharecroppers, tenant farmers, migrant farmwork- 
ers, and other agricultural workers and low-income farmers. 

Its board of directors is made up of interested citizens and its funds 
come from voluntary contributions from interested individuals 
throughout the country. 

National Sharecroppers Fund appreciates this opportunity to testify 
before your committee against proposed legislation that would make 
Public Law 78 permanent. 

This law is helping to perpetuate a vicious circle of exploitation in 
our agricultural economy. During World War II, obvious shortages 
of manpower necessitated arrangements for workers of neighboring 
countries to come to the United States in great numbers to help in 
the harvesting of our crops. 

From one to two hundred thousand of them came from Mexico and 
the British West Indies. Now farm employers and particularly farm 
employer associations have discovered that foreign workers can be 
employed at lower wages and less satisfactory wor king conditions than 
United States workers and they seem to prefer foreign workers, 

Public Law 78 was supposed to fulfill a double function: to estab- 
lish that a scarcity of workers existed here before authorizing im- 
portation of workers from other countries, and to make minimum 
guaranties of wages and living and working conditions for the foreign 
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workers. But what really happened? The inferior conditions which 
became the pattern for agricultural labor were not acceptable to 
United States workers. An artificial scarcity was created. More 
workers were imported, and working conditions worsened further. 
Instead of the hundred thousand of the war- -shortage years, 1957— 
a year of recession and growing unemploy ment—found half a million 
foreign workers admitted under Public Law 78. 

I should say that its chairman is former Senator Frank P. Graham, 
of North Carolina, who is now one of the officials of the United Na- 
tions and has been for some time. And his interest in this problem, 
which I have known about ever since he was in the Senate and before 
that when he was president of the University of North Carolina, was 
accentuated by his having served in the Department of Labor as a 
special assistant to the Secretary at the time this whole problem of 
the agricultural worker-small farmer difficulty was much in consid- 
eration. 

And my own interest in the problem stems from the fact that I 
served 2 stints of 2 years, well, 8 years and then 2 years, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the last one was as assistant to the then 
Secretary, Claude Wickard, and Under Secretary Paul Appleby, at 
the time this farm labor program, the importation of foreign labor, 
was first brought into being. 

I have had a considerable interest in this whole problem ever since 
first getting involved in it in the early days of the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration in the period 1933 to 1935. 

With that preliminary, I will read this very brief statement if I 
may. 

Mr. Garuines. Very well, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. What are these bad conditions that lower standards 
for the whole industry? First, there is the question of wages. The 
law attempts to est: ablish a minimum of 50 cents an hour. But the 
minimum tends to become the maximum because what usually occurs 
is that the employers in an area meet to determine how to fix the 
prevailing wage rate. There is no labor representation in the deter- 
mination of wage rates. 

May I say at this point, as an aside from the prepared statement, 
I have felt ever since I became associated with the labor movement 
that the labor movement had a great responsibility in regard to this 
situation and should have expended some of its resources to try to 
help get these agricultural domestic workers organized It is a difficult 
job, but I think we have a moral obligation to do it. 

[ can understand why the labor movement has not, because of the 
difficulties and because of the lack of income that would be available 
in per capita payments from these very low-paid workers for a long 
while. So it would be actually in the form of a Good Samaritan effort 
if the labor movement moved into it. 

I think they should do so, because I think involved in this mass of 
workers are enough human being with their families—let alone the 
humanitarian aspect of it—I think there are enough involved to make 
a considerable economic difference to our economy as a whole if their 
living standards could be improved so that they could become a pur- 
chasing power element in our community. 
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The example of Sutter County, Calif., illustrates what happens. 
In 1952, the rate for picking tomatoes was 18 cents for a 50-pound 
box. For the past 3 years it has been 11 cents, and sometimes only 
10 cents. In 1957, 90 cents out of every dollar paid for tomato pick- 
ing went to Mexican nationals. 

Second is the question of living conditions. It would be hard to 
say more than the Labor Department itself has already said recently 
in testimony before the House Appropriations Committee : 

The defects in the housing of Mexican workers include such things as toilet 
buildings which are structurally unsafe to enter, toilets without any sanitary 
precautions, or insufficient in number to accommodate the workers involved; 
open sewage ditches adjacent to kitchens and sleeping quarters; and no facilities 
fur heating, even though in some areas where the workers are employed the 
temperature drops below freezing. 

The simplest facilities of town life are lacking to the workers who 
live in camps attached to huge corporation farms stretching over 
areas of hundreds of miles. 

Third are the numerous abuses that can develop when the worker is 
isolated and has no adequate way to protect his own interests. The 
charge has been made, for example, that the San Joaquin Farm Pro- 
duction Association, employer of more than 30,000 Mexican nationals, 
in 1957 deducted a $1 weekly premium for nonoccupational insur- 
ance on a policy that calls for $3.61 per calendar month. This round- 
ing off into even figures to simplify bookkeeping would work out to a 
$20,000 monthly profit for the association. 

Last is the problem of inadequate inspection, to which nonenforce- 
ment of Public Law 78 is largely due. How can anyone believe that 
the law can be enforced when the Department of Labor has only about 
1 compliance officer to each 10,000 Mexican nationals, while their con- 
ditions of work make them so hard to reach ? 

Last November, the national sharecroppers fund was the initiator 
of a broad conference of distinguished Americans experienced in 
many fields related to agric ulture and concerned primarily with 
migratory labor and low-income farmers. ‘The recommendations of 
its roundtable on a foreign farm-labor program were a concise sum- 
ming up of the work that needs to be done in evaluating any program 
of peers foreign labor. In brief: 

United States agr icultural labor, particularly on the factory 
hee must be included in minimum-wage legislation to prevent the 
continued exploitation of American far mworkers and to enc ourage an 
adequate supply of domestic farm labor, thus discouraging reliance 
on progr ams to import cheap temporary I: bor. 

The Secretary of Labor should appoint a tripartite committee, 
consisting of representatives of the public, employers, and organized 
labor to investigate such phases of the Mexican contract labor pro- 
gram as — 

(a) The operation of the nonoccupational insurance system now 
in effect, 

(6) The administration of the commissary service in all camps. 

(c) The method and manner of preparation of wage findings by 
Sti ML employment agencies when these findings are used as a basis 
of determinations issued by the Secretary of Labor. 
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(d) The trend of wages in agricultural areas which have used 
Mexican nationals since the beginning of the program. 

(e) Deficiencies of the present compli: unce service and how these 
may be corrected. 

3. It was further urged that the proposed investigation include all 
programs for importing agricultural contract labor into the United 
States in order to determine— 

(a) The availability of native American workers for such em- 
see ono 

(6) The wages and working conditions required to attract a supply 
of native labor. 

(c) The need for importing contract labor. 

(d) The abuses arising from the annual importation of more than 
half a million contract laborers from foreign countries. 

(e) The effect of such a labor supply, not only on American labor 
standards, but also on the competitive positions of large-scale cor- 
poration farming in comparison to family-farm operation in this 
country. 

4. Further study should be given to the following propositions 
for— 

(a) A realistic permanent immigration policy with full American 
citizenship rights. 

(6) Legislation for a commission to have authority equivalent to 
the National Labor Relations Board in regard to all farm workers, 
foreign and domestic. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, if I might, that the questions 
which Mr. Hagen as sked when I was up here yeste rd: Ly, or the day be- 
fore—he repeated them 2 or 3 times—seemed to me basic. They were 
phrased differently but they came to the same point. 

What is the future in this field of agriculture labor? Are we 
going to have a continuing agricultural program based upon farm 
workers brought from foreign shores and from foreign countries ? 

Is there no way in which our agricultural economy can be de- 
veloped so that the domestic supply. of workers can be utilized for 
the production required ? 

The growers repeatedly insist, and Congressman Bentley yester- 
day—I happened to hear him—stated that domestic workers will 
not do this type of work. 

Our experience in the early days of the program, before the big 
importation took place, led us to believe quite the contrary. 

And I still believe that domestic workers, if the wage level is satis- 
factory, and the housing conditions are minimally decent, a sufficient 
domestic supply can be found. 

There was one example recently in the Pacific Northwest where 
one of the regional placement officials, the head for the State of 
Oregon, I think, declared the prevailing wage to be the minimum 
wage, a dollar an hour. He had no trouble filling every require- 
ment in agricultural labor in that State with domestic workers. 

So that I do think Mr. Hagen’s question is the basic question. 

And I should say that this conference concluded that it would ask 
Dr. Graham and his associates on the board to set up an iene 
committee of prominent citizens to make an inquiry into the opera- 
tions of this whole program, looking toward developing material 
that they hoped will lead Congress to investigate, to determine the 
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basic problem of whether we are going to have an agriculture, 
whether in recession or out of recession, that depends upon foreign 
labor. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Poace. I want to suggest that I think that you are to be com- 
plimented on your interest in these sharecroppers. They are un- 
questionably one of the forgotten groups. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. In our American economy. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. They do lead a hard life. There isn’t any question 
about it. I agree with you and Mr. Hagen that the basic question 
ought to be, How do we cure this thing ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. What is going to become of them ? 

I recognize all of their hardships, but I think you must recognize, 
and I think Mr. Hagen must recognize, and every man in this room 
is bound to recognize that the basic question of what you can pay, 
what these people can earn, must be tied right in with what the farmer 
gets for what he sells. 

Is there any other source from which these people can be paid than 
from the price of the product that is sold off those farms? 

Mr. Jackson. May I reply ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes; I want you to. 

Mr. Jackson. It came to my lot, Mr. Poage, in the early days of 
the New Deal to have a hand in helping with the Jones-Costigan 
Sugar Act. That is the only piece of Federal legislation that has any 
provision regarding agricultural labor in it. 

We tied the wage situation, the wage problem to price in that 
legislation. 

Mr. Poacr. I know you did. 

Mr. Jackson. And I am not sure whether that was the right thing 
to have done at all. 

I am prepared to consider the advisability from a social point of 
view of subsidy in an industry which cannot pay adequate wages 
to the workers that it has doing its production as a social obligation. 

Mr. Poace. At prices in the “neighborhood of 80 percent of parity 
for a basic commodity—I am not trying to fix it 

Mr. Jackson. I agree. 

Mr. Poace. 75, 85, 82, 78—that is the way our prices have been 
running for the past several years—that means less than four-fifths 
of a fair price. 

Mr. Jackson. I understand that. 

Mr. Poace. With that how is it possible for the man who has to 
sell that product to pay the wages that you and I both like to see 
paid? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think it is on the basis of those kinds of 
prices. 

Mr. Poaas. That is what he has been getting. 

Mr. Jackson. It is what he has been getting. 

Mr. Poace. And it is what he has every prospect of getting from 
now on under Mr. Benson. 

Mr. Jackson. It certainly seems that way. 
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Mr. Poacr. And most of the people who are now insisting that 
we legislate higher wages for farmworkers; most of those same people 
are fighting every effort to increase the prices of farm products; are 
they not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well now, I do not know to what you are referring, 
Mr. Poage, because I do not believe the labor movement is taking 
any such place. 

Mr. Poace. No; I want to say for some of the labor organizations 
that they have come here and have suggested that they would like to 
see high farm prices. 

Mr. Jackson. Indeed. 

Mr. Poace. And I think 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Poace. Iam sure that is what they stand for. 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure that is so. 

Your statement is a dilemma I am perfectly prepared to agree to, 
and the only way I can see as an out for that 1s an actual recognition 
by society of, in the first place, 100 percent parity on the agr icultural 
production. ‘But even if that won’t allow adequate wages for the 
mass of workers on these large-scale production operations, I think 
society has an obligation through funds of a subsidy nature to see 
that those people get an adequate income. 

Mr. Poace. I think it leads to the inevitable conclusion that before 
we can solve the problem of the farmworkers we must solve the basic 
problem of farm prices. I will go along with you and agree that 
farmworkers should get a better living; that they should make more 
just as the farmowner should, but do we not have to attack this 
problem first from the standpoint of producing the funds with which 
to solve it? 

Mr. Jackson. Certainly. 

Mr. Poace. You cannot solve the problem simply by ordering 
these people to pay a wage that cannot be produced out of the 
product. 

Mr. Jackson. No; I agree with you, I think 

Mr. Poagr. Then isn’t the basic thing that we ought to be consid- 
ering and should not many of you who are interested in this—and 
I do not want to say this critically, but should not you be here when 
we are trying to raise prices? 

Mr. Jackson. You mean 

Mr. Poacr. I mean 

Mr. Jackson. On the parity situation ? 

Mr. Poacr. I mean your organization. I haven’t heard you testify 
any in behalf of trying to raise e the farm prices. 

Mr. Jackson. No, the labor movement with which I have been 
attached right along has testified. 

Mr. Poage. One time in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Jackson. Is that all? I thought they did it this year. 

Mr. Poacr. That is the only testimony I remember. Can you re- 
member any others? One time in 3 years and you made an excellent 
appearance. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Poaae. I have not any criticism but that is not enough, Mr. 
Jackson. Any time that we have a meeting on this farm labor | propo- 
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sition, you are here to tell us that we ought to raise wages, and that is 
all right. I am not criticizing you for that. The labor organization 
is here to tell us that we ought to raise wages. But when we meet day 
after day to try to provide the wherewithal to pay those wages, you 
are conspicuous by your absence and so are most of the people who are 
telling us how we ought to solve this thing. 

We have got to go to the roots of it. 

Mr. Jackson. I think in every convention of the CIO, and every 
convention of the A. F. of L. and every convention of the AFL-CIO, 
that I have attended—and I have attended most of them for the last 
10, 15 years—they have always adopted a resolution on this very sub- 
ject, Mr. Poage, on the 100 percent parity thing. 

Mr. Poaae. I just hope that you recognize and those who are work- 
ing with you will recognize that you cannot solve the problem that 
you want to solve until you solve the question of income to farmers. 

Mr. Jackson. I understand, I agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, then, I want to ask you one or two specific ques- 
tions about your statement because I think maybe you misunderstood 
some of these things. 

You have repeated the statement that I have heard in a dozen of 
these hearings, because I have attended many of them here and over 
the country, and almost every time somebody comes in and says that 
this Mexican labor program is being used as a means of destroying 
working standards in the United States. You make that statement 
and you say that— 


the inferior conditions which became the pattern for agricultural labor were 
not acceptable to the United States workers, and artificial scarcity was created— 


by this law, Public Law 78. 


More workers were imported, and working conditions were worsened further. 
Instead of the 100,000 of the war-shortage years, 1957, a year of recession and 
growing unemployment, found half a million— 
et cetera. And you say that that results in lowering wages and hous- 
ing conditions and so forth. 

do not understand that. I think the testimony was right clear 
yesterday, and I think it was very well substantiated, that this pro- 
gram has done three things. 

It has, of course, provided a needed labor source for agriculture 
and has to some degree helped certain segments of our agriculture. It 
has not hurt any of it. Many segments of agriculture do not use this 
labor, but it has not hurt any segment of agriculture. It helped some 
parts of agriculture. 

It has, of course, helped the Mexican laborer. It has provided these 
laborers with one of the greatest sources of income for the whole 
Republic of Mexico as has been pointed out. That is not our imme- 
diate responsibility, but certainly, we are spending billions of dollars 
to take care of the economies of other countries, and we are even put- 
ting money into Mexico and certainly one of the best ways to put it 
there is to let them work for it, it seems tome. And this bill does that. 

Then it seems to me that probably of even greater importance 
as was brought out here yesterday, this bill has helped the Amer- 
ican laborer. It has helped the American farm laborer. 

I can well recall when we had hundreds of people driving through 
my part of the country each fall, in delapidated Fords, carrying 
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everything they had with them, and they were provided nothing. 
That was before we had any Mexican labor law. We had Mexicans 
in my part of the country. We probably had just as many as we get 
now. 

Mr. Jackson. I know you did. 

Mr. Poacr. And we will have again, if we repeal this law. But 
the American laborer today is not having to live out on the side 
of the road, is he? He surely does not have everything that I would 
like to see him have in the way of housing, but he cannot have it 
out of the pitifully small income that the farmer is getting. It is 
true that he does not have all of the improvements, but at least he 
has something better than a lantern and a camp pot. That is all 
he had 20 years ago. 

So when you tell me that it has hurt the standard of the Amer- 
ican workers, I cannot follow you. I do not believe it. And the 
facts in my part of the country do not prove it. 

Mr. Jackson. The ratio of farmworkers wages to industrial wages, 
is a constant threat to the standard of the industrial worker. 

Mr. Poace. That is true. That is exactly right. You are just 
so right on that. What is that ratio? I know that it varies a great 
deal even within the State of Texas—I see some people out there 
out from the Redlands country—we are paying right now $1 an hour 
in Throckmorton County, and you do not get anybody to work on 
a farm for less than a dollar an hour. You just do not get them 
at all—even the kids from school. 

We do not pay that much down at Waco. We pay $5 a day for 
approximately an 8-hour day. You get considerable variation, 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, you do. 

Mr. Poace. Within a relatively short distance. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Because of local conditions. But even at $5 a day, 
what is a man making in the General Tire & Rubber plant? What 
is he making ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Poace. Well, he is making roughly $2 an hour or a little bet- 
ter. He is making $16 a day, maybe $18 a day. Say he is getting 
four times as much as that man who is working on the farm. Is 
that out of proportion to what the man who owns that farm gets 
compared with Mr. O’Neil who owns General Tire & Rubber ? 

Mr. Jackson. O. K., I grant you that. 

Mr. Poacer. All right. Now then, is that the putting of agricul- 
tural labor at any greater disadvantage compared with industrial 
labor than the man who pays the bill suffers when compared with 
the industrialist who pays the factory worker ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, you are just reemphasizing— 

Mr. Poacr. I know I am. 

Mr. Jackson. The point that I have already made. 

Mr. Poace. You agreed with me, and then you turn right around 
and deny it in effect. 

Mr. Jackson. No, I don’t, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacer. Yes, you do, because you begin to emphasize that be- 
cause this agricultural worker isn’t getting as much as the industrial 
worker, then the industrial worker is in jeopardy. Of course he is, I 
understand that, but what I am saying is that you then are refusing 
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to recognize what. you did recognize awhile ago that the farmworker 
cannot get it until the farmer-owner who has those commodities for 
sale sells them for enough to pay a higher wage. 

Does not the average farmer—does not the man who grows cotton 
or wheat pay out a larger percentage of his income to labor than the 
man who runs General Tire? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. I am sure, though I have never seen a study 
in that regard, I am sure that is so. I would agree with you. 

Mr. Poace. I want to give you something of my own experience. 
It happened within the last 2 weeks. I was in Texas 2 weeks ago. 
We had some hay to be baled. We could not get anybody to bale it. 
I mean, we could not pick up the labor to do it. 

I suggested to my partner that he offer half of it to a neighbor to do 
the baling. He went and offered half of it and he laughed at him. 

We offered him two-thirds to bale it. And he would not bale it 
for two-thirds—two-thirds of the total hay crop. He would not bale 
it for that, because there was a shortage of labor at that time. 

That is what happened in our part of the country in the last few 
weeks. 

How much of a share do you think that the farmer can give to the 
laborer? That is really the crux of the thing. What part of the 
crop can the farmer give to the man who harvests it ? 

Mr. Jackson. I agree with you. I think that is the real crux of it. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, that is the crux of it. 

Mr. Jackson. In terms of it—and I think as I have said, I think 
society through its government has to do something in the way of 
inquiry and subsidization so that beyond that price, even if you got 
100 percent parity, I am not sure that you could pay adequate, what 
we would consider decent wages. 

Mr. Poaceg. I am not, either, because parity is based upon a very 
low wage scale. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. A very low wage scale. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You made some assumptions in here that I do not fol- 
low, either. 

On page 2 you said that the law attempts to establish a minimum 
50 cents an hour. 

Where? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, that is a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Poace. Here is the law. 

Mr. Jackson. I know, this is an administrative matter. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know of a single thing in this law that estab- 
lishes 50 cerits an hour minimum. 

Mr. Jackson. Not the law—it is the ruling, administratively. 

Mr. Poacr. You are but repeating the kind of thing that has gotten 
us into trouble here; the assumption we wrote a minimum-wage law, 
when this committee was very careful not to write such a law for 
agriculture. We did not write it, for the very basic reason that we 
knew that agriculture could not stand a minimum wage. And we were 
not willing to establish the precedent of a minimum wage at 50 cents, 
at 10 cents, or at $2 an hour. There is no minimum wage. And 1 
challenge you to point to one thing that substantiates that statement. 
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Mr. Jackson. This is an error in the preparation of this statement. 

Mr. Poace. Obviously—that is, very obviously, an error, and it is 
an error that, unhappily, has been repeated around a good many 
times. The Labor Department seems to be laboring under the same 
kind of misapprehension. Mr. Mitchell seems to be assuming that 
Congress gave him the power to establish a minimum wage, when 
Congress very definitely did not give him any such power. There 
simply is not any law of the kind that you referred to. 

Now, then, I want to follow that a little bit further. You pointed 
out that the price for picking tomatoes was substantially less today 
than it was back in 1952. What about the price of the tomatoes in 
1952 and 1957? 

Mr. Jackson. I cannot give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Poaer. No, but can you give us some idea? Were tomatoes 
worth less in 1952 than in 1957, 

Mr. Jackson. No; they were not. 

Mr. Poage. Of course, not. Tomatoes were worth a great deal more 
in 1952 than they were in 1957. 

Mr. Jackson. Sure. 

Mr. Poacs. And all that happened was that, since the sum total of 
the income of the tomato grower was higher in 1952, he shared it 
with the worker, and, when he didn’t have as much to share, the 
worker didn’t get as much. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Mr. Poageer. That is all that has happened. There is nothing wrong 
with that, except we ought to increase what the producer. gets. 

Mr. Jackson. Lagree. 

Mr. Poacr. The whole emphasis of your statement is to brand that 
producer as a thief, and some kind of a skinflint who is trying to take 
something out of the hide of the helpless worker, when the truth of 
the matter is—and you recognize it is true—that that producer simply 
did not have the income in 1957 that he had enjoyed in 1952. You 
ought to be down before the Department of Agriculture, which is de- 
liberately trying to break our prices, rather than before this commit- 
tee, which has been trying to maintain income for both the producer 
and the laborer. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Congressman, might I interrupt you just a minute 
and say that one of the things that I would hope is that this com- 
mittee sometime would make a real study on this agricultural income 
thing, commodity by commodity, with case studies such as you are 
citing, because I do not 

Mr. Poagr. This commmittee made a study last year of much of that 
very thing, and published the results. I do not suppose that six people 
in this room have ever read it or ever will read it, and I do not suppose 
you have. 

Mr. Jackson. I have not, I am sorry to say. I would like to. 

Mr. Poacsr. That is one of the things that discourages the com- 
mittee. We did the thing that you asked us to do, and you paid 
not the slightest attention to it, except to come up here and criticize 
and condemn us for not having done something that we did do last 
year. 

Mr. Jackson. How much of a study was that, Congressman Poage ? 
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Mr. Podge. It proceeded for about 6 months. It was a rather 
extensive study. We do not have a copy of the report here, but it 
is a rather complicated study. 

Mr. Jackson. On income? 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. By commodities? 

Mr. Poaace. Yes, and I am sure, if you will get a copy as you 
leave here, you will be interested to read it. 

Mr. Jackson. I certainly will. 

Mr. Poace. That is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to use you as a springboard, also. 

Mr. Jackson. O. K. 

Mr. Hagen. In the first place, I think it would be politic for the 
future if the A. F. of L. and the CIO would leave farm policy to 
farm organizations. 

I wish to refer to this matter of parity. It is a very misleading 
thing. Ninety percent of parity does not represent 90 percent profit 
for the great many of the farmers. 

Mr. Jackson. | understand. 

Mr. Hacen. It is very possible 87 percent of parity is very profit- 
able. And, unfortunately, I was not here when reference was made 
to sharecroppers, except I notice you represent the National Share- 
croppers Fund. 

hese sharecropers are humped in together with legitimate farmers 
in dragging down these figures on farm income, to make a very de- 
ceptive picture, in my judgment. 

On this matter of this Public Law 78, I think it is a fact that the 
only time the farm population has increased in recent history has 
been during the depression. True, we have had a constant flight 
from the farms in all periods of prosperity. 

Mr. Jackson. That is true; I agree. 

Mr. Hagen. The only time the farm population has increased 
is in periods of depression. If the farm is becoming unattractive to 
the young people in periods of prosperity, it will become unattractive 
to the farm laborer, because their position is a little less attractive 
than the employer’s position. 

So, I think, as I indicated the other day, we have a permanent 
problem here in supplying the needs of farm labor. 

And when you get into an administered labor program, the farmer’s 
independence is in difficulty, as it is when you get into any kind of 
a farm program. 

I do not know about Texas or these other States, but I am satis- 
fied in my own mind that the bulk of the farmers that use Mexican 
labor do not want the Government to guarantee them 90 or 100 
percent, or even 70 or 60—they do not want that kind of a farm 
program. 

I think the important emphasis, as I said yesterday, in this hearing, 
and in consideration of this legislation, is the fact that this has become 
a Government labor-recruitment program. It has cost the taxpayer 
money. It is with us, and I think it will be with us for a good many 
years. 
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T think labor should recognize that there is some need for this labor, 
of the quantum of it, the conditions of it, which are going to have to 
be argued through the Labor Department as they have been, perhaps, 
to the dissatisfaction of everybody ever since the program has been 
in operation. But that is the course that this law will have to take, 
in my judgment. These disputes will have to be settled within the 
confines of the Labor Department. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. We are pleased, indeed, to have with us Members 
of the Congress, Mr. Omar Burleson, of the State of Texas, and Mr. 
Frank Ikard, of Texas. They have been here for some time. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has just come in, we will hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS OF THE 26TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Roosrvett. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I 
very much appreciate this opportunity to appear before you today. 
The subject of your hearings, that of the Mexican farm- labor program, 
is one that was touched on many times during the course of heari ings 
which the Fair Labor Standards Subcommittee of the Education and 
Labor Committee held last November in the western part of the coun- 
try, and which I had the privilege of chairing. I appear today 
because I feel that the information which was elicited at that time 
might be of value to you today. 

I might state to my good friend from Texas I have appeared on 
behalf of and, also, tried to raise the price of things, so I realize that 
this is a very difficult program and not an easy one to solve. 

While the hearings to which I refer took place in 6 Western States, 
the most significant testimony on this subject came from California, 
where 50,192 foreign contract workers were employed in 1956, the 
last year for which I have figures. I believe the figures are now 
available for 1957, but I didn’t have them. As you know, agriculture 
forms a mainstay of California’s economy, so that the situation which 
exists there is particularly relevant. 

I am deeply concerned over indications that the Mexican national 
farm-labor program is actually operating in a manner that is detri- 
mental to the welfare of domestic workers in many cases, and that 
the law governing contract workers is not enforced, with inexcusable 
resulting conditions. 

Any consideration of extension of this program should begin, I be- 
lieve, with an evaluation of the way in which it is administered at 
present, and the impact that it has on the agricultural community. 

The question of whether or not the program is still necessary I am 
sure will be answered by others who have been closer to it than I have 
had an opportunity to be. However, the testimony received by our 
subcommittee does indicate two things to me: First, it demonstrates 
that to some extent at least, the employment of contract labor has in 
fact deprived American citizens of work, and, second, that violations 
of the law do take place. 
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It should be remembered that this testimony was primarily 
directed to extension of the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and that the impact of contract workers on the labor market 
was incidental to the main concern. This point is important, because 


I believe that much more information might have been developed 
otherwise. 


This is an area that demands close examination. This sub- 
committee should be commended for its early consideration of the 
subject. 


Rarely during our hearings did a worker come forward to testify. 
One such occasion was the testimony of Mrs. John Williams of 
Visalia, Calif., who appeared with Mr. Bard McAllister, Farm Labor 
Secretary of the American Friends Service Committee. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, whose husband has been a farm laborer since 1935 had this to 
say—and I particularly direct your attention to the colloquy between 
Congressman Holt and Mrs. Williams: 


Mrs. WritrAMs. The living conditions we know have changed from time to 
time but at the present time I can report that we work seasonally, not steady. 

My husband works sometimes maybe 4 months steady and then the seasons 
changes in 2 months and in and out that way. Most of the time he works 10 
hours, averaging a dollar an hour and sometimes 90 cents. On that basis the 
earnings are about $200 a month of which he has to pay about $5 a week for 
gas expense. 

We have at present four children going to school. Their lunches are $5.50 
a week. With his lunch to go to work, I would say his lunch would run nearly 
a dollar. 

Out of that would be $32 a month we have to pay for lunches. 

We have a power bill to pay of about $20. We burn for fuel $5. We don’t 
have the best of furniture but we have what we can afford of which we pay 
about $20 a month for furniture bill. 

Recently, the last 3 years, we had a doctor bill which we were not able to 
pay immediately but now we are paying $25 a month on that. 

At present we figure that our expenses are about $127. We have other small 
expenses which we have to pay out of the balance of $200. 

I work sometimes when the season is in and the children work sometimes, 
which is very little. The living conditions are not as we think they should be 
for farm labor. My husband works a little more than other farmers because 
he has been stationed longer there in the neighborhood than most of the people. 
Then we have church to support of which we pay one-tenth of our earnings as 
tithe to the church and there are other charitable organizations that we feel we 
could give what we are able to give to. 

We know that since 1948 the wages being paid now are the same as paid in 
1948. The farm labor was just included 2 years ago, the legislature allowed 
them to pay social security. They have been excluded mostly from anything 
that would allow them to make a decent living at the high cost of what we have 
to pay for food, for clothing, and for other things that we may incur. 

For that reason, we feel that in our district where we are located we speak 
mostly for them, that we are for the improvement of the bill on farm legislation. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hott. Mrs. Williams, I appreciate very much your coming up here today. 
One of your problems is working all year around instead of 4 or 5 months. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Yes. We could work sometimes more than that but as there 
are other kinds of labor, they have nationals—— 

Mr. Hott. That is what I mean. Do the nationals keep your husband from 
working in the field? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Yes. We could work sometimes more than that but as there 
are other kinds of labor, they have nationals—Now in the summer we went 
to Marysville to pick almonds. We spoke to one of the farmers there for the 
work he had available. He said, “I am not using any local or any other.” 
He said. “I have applied for nationals.” He said that he would not take our 
time to talk with us. 
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Mr. RooseveELT. When you go to other counties, like when you go up to Marys- 
ville, if you do work up there, do you live in your own location or in something 
provided by the grower? 

Mrs. WiLtraMs. Sometimes the grower has a location but you have to live 
in tents and whatnot sometimes. The accommodations are very poor. 

Mr. RoosEvEtt. Particularly so if you have children? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. RoosevELtT. I presume you take your children with you? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Mostly. 

Mr. Hott. Do you keep your home here when you go to Marysville? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. Hour. You come back to the same home? 

Mrs. WriiiraMs. Yes, we have a place of our own we come back to. 

Mr. Roosevett. So that if you have to provide your own home, you have a 
dual upkeep, do you not? 

Mrs. WiLLiAMs. Yes. I know last summer, we applied here in Fresno at the 
labor office for a job cutting grapes. The manager there sent us to 1 or 2 of 
the farmers to talk with them but he did not give us a job because he had a 
contractor. 

Mr. RoosEvELT. Because he had a contractor? 

Mrs. WiLuiAMs. Yes. He said he wished we could work through this con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Hort. Was he employing nationals? 

Mrs. WriuiAMs. We did not talk with him. Usually we like to work inde- 
pendently because the more we can make the more we can have to apply to 
our living expenses. 

Mr. Roosevett. What is your feeling as to the number of people who would 
be available if a decent wage was paid or a living wage was paid for farm 
labor? 

Mrs. WiittaMs. For my feeling, I think it could be provided here. 

Mr. RooseEve_t. You think there would be many people who might come out 
and work if decent hours and wages were paid? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Yes. Where we live there are a lot of people during the 
summer with nothing to do because they have gone to several places to try 
to get these jobs and they are all taken. 

This year, Schenley Industries has been hiring mostly local help. My hus- 
band worked in that crew last year part time. 

Mr. RooseveELtT. What do they do? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. Harvesting grapes, vineyard work. 

But they did not get the job this year because of nationals. 

Mr. RoosEvett. The Schenley Industries took nationals and would not give 
you a job this year? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. If I had known they had the nationals I would not have asked 
them. They usually don’t. 

Mr. RoosEvett. Have you ever reported this to the State employment agency 
that you were turned down because of the employment of Mexican nationals? 

Mrs. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. McA.iistTer. Might I explain here a lot of these people have struggled so 
much for a living that when they see somebody else who is struggling for a 
living with a job, they are not going to step out and take it away from them. 

I have had many a man tell me, “Yes, I know I would like to have that job 
but that fellow has children to feed, too.” 

We sometimes forget these subtle psychological factors in dealing with num- 
bers of people and hours of work. 

Mr. Roosevett. Is it your impression, too, sir, that there is an available labor 
supply here which is not being used, domestic supply ? ' 

Mr. McAtLuister. I would not say that we had sufficient domestic labor for all 
seasons of the year for all crops within California. 

I do think that perhaps if we had an efficient a system of moving people from 
other parts of the country as we do to move people into the country that we 
could take care of probably all of it with domestic help. But under the circum- 
stances, I believe that at certain times of the year nationals are necessary. 

I think that the price squeeze that the farmers talk about, which is a very 
real one, I know—I can see their problems, too—makes it very difficult perhaps 
for them to offer the kind of wages that attract people. 

Mr. Roosevett. I think you have put your finger on something which, as a 
committee member, I would like to get some answers on because I think you 
see both sides of the problem. 
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If the price squeeze is there, if the grower is having this problem and if he 
honestly cannot pay more, what is the answer then with relation to a farm 
laborer who ought to be getting more? 

We all admit he ought to be getting more. How are we going to get him 
more? 

Mr. McALLIsTER. I will expose my ignorance of many problems of agriculture 
now and you folks here that are in farming will probably jump at me on this, 
but we just read in our local paper that an individual paid 18 cents a pound 
penalty on cotton he produced over his quota and still made, I think, according 
to the paper as I worked out the figures, about $1,000 on that deal. He was 
paying probably about $3 a hundred to have that cotton picked. He was guaran- 
teed a price by the Government but the laborer was not guaranteed anything 
for his share in the production. 

Now, the man who ran the cotton-picking machine, if some of it was picked 
by the machine, that man was guaranteed a much higher living wage. 

Mr. Rooseve.t. You are suggesting that perhaps we ought to look into these 
agricultural crops where there is a guaranty, that perhaps we might look into 
it to see whether there should not be a guaranty for labor at the same time? 

Mr. McALLISTER. You have done it in sugar although perhaps maybe the way 
the Sugar Act has worked has not been the way it was intended at the time 
that it was passed. 

Mr. RooseveLt. What do we do about the nonsupported crops, because many 
of the fruit and vegetable crops are nonsupported? 

Mr. McALListTeR. Frankly, I think that maybe we need a change in the method 
of marketing agricultural crops. 

If everything is sold at auction, then you must keep costs down because your 
costs cannot go up above the other man’s and you still make anything. 

Mr. Roosevect. If I may say so, and I leave it on the record, I think you 
have put your finger exactly on the problem, and I think all agriculture, growers 
and workers, and unfortunately the workers are not organized, but they should 
be organized and then the growers and workers ought to get together and review 
their marketing process because that obviously is the heart of the problem. 

Mr. McALListTer. There are a great many people in this room that sort of 
cringe at the thought of controlled markets, I know. 

Mr. RooseEvELtT. On the other hand, as I think Father McCullough yesterday 
pointed out, there is a national disgrace, so to speak, in continuing to have with- 
in the United States an industry that has to employ people at less than what 
anybody would admit is a decent wage. That is a fact of life. 

On the other hand, they have a fact of life, that they cannot afford any more 
expense. 

When you have two problems of that kind, it would seem to me that the time 
has come to sit down and find a different solution on it than just saying, “Im- 
pose a law on them,” because we cannot impose a law on them. That is ob- 
vious. If they cannot afford to pay, it is not right to say, ““We will impose a law 
on them.” 

Your statement is at least an indication of the way we ought to begin to 
approach the problem. 

Mr. Hott. Do the folks available from the domestic labor supply, are they 
willing to do the same work that the Mexican nationals will do or do they like 
to do a little higher caliber work, maybe it is better paying, it is more skilled? 

Mr. McALLISTER. They were doing the same work at one time. There are lots 
of people, though, that will not go to work for a wage that they feel is degrading 
to them as an individual. So a national is very happy to have that work when 
the going wage is stipulated as being 10 times what he would get back in Mexico 
for a day’s work. They come up here to work for a premium. 

Mr. Hort. That was not quite my question. 

Mr. McALLISTER. Yes, they will do it if the return seems to be justified. 

Mr. Hott. We ran into a brussels sprout situation in Salinas where the Mexi- 
can national was getting $1 an hour. 

Is there domestic agricultural labor available to do that same thing for 
$1 an hour? 

Mr. McALLISTER. When you put in that $1 an hour, probably they would be 
there if they would do it for $1 an hour. 

Mr. Horr. Have you, for instance, or folks in the similar work that you are 
doing, ever sat down with the employment office and tried to work out a prob- 
lem for individuals or a group of people who are available and cannot get work? 
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Mr. McAtuister. We are in the process at the present time of trying to work 
out something like that. 

The group that supervises my activities here in the valley is made up par- 
tially of farm operators, and we work very closely with them. 

I think we should say here that farm operators do not provide the poor type 
of housing necessarily out of choice. I think the farm operators see the prob- 
lem and are more concerned about the human problems of agriculture here in 
the valley than probably some of us that stand off on the outside and like to 
point a finger. 

Mr. Hott. The farmer has a real problem with prices because he is at the 
mercy of the consumer and labor and handling costs along the way. 

Mr. Roosevetr. I think you have given us some good things to think about, 
particularly the crops which are Government supported. 

I think that has opened up a thought which we certainly will look into. 


It is of course impossible for me to know just how often men like 
Mr. Williams are turned down when they seek work. But I believe 
that it is important for this committee to find out how prevalent the 
practice is, for certainly if the provisions of Public Law 78 of the 82d 
Congress are not being complied with, the law should not be extended 
until Congress has concrete evidence that it is enforced. 

The testimony which follows was given by Mr, A. T. Stephens, 
organizational director of the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, of Indio, Calif. It illustrates a violation of the law, 
wherein Mexican nationals were employed in a poultry-processing 
plant at Moorpark, Calif. You will note that Mr. Knowles, of the 
same organization, points out that the manager of the plant has 
testified— 


that to his knowledge Mexican nationals had been employed in this plant for 
a previous period of 2 years and he did not understand what all the shouting 
was about. 


(Mr. Knowles quote. ) 
This is the full story, from Mr. Stephens: 


I should like now to comment on the question of contract labor from Mexico. 

In the previous hearing, the position of our organization on this question was 
asked. ‘The position of our organization is the same as that of the CIO as 
stated before the hearings of the subcommittee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee as its 1955 hearings on H. R. 3822. 

In essence, the position is that the lack of enforcement of the provisions of 
the contract covering contract labor from Mexico is a national scandal, and 
that it must be corrected. 

In the case of the citrus industry, the same growers who operate the pack- 
inghouses also employ large numbers of contract laborers from Mexico on 
their ranches. 

Undoubtedly, the presence of these low-paid workers in large numbers in 
the area is an important factor in the resistance of these growers to increasing 
the wages of their workers through collective bargaining and to agreeing to 
elimination of the exemptions through collective bargaining. The fear of these 
growers is that organization of the packinghouses will lead to organization 
of their fieldworkers. 

As an instance of what is happening, I should like to bring to your attention 
the case of the Marvin R. Paige Co., at Moorpark, Calif. 

This is a poultry-processing establishment which slaughters, processes, packs, 
and ships poultry to market. 

On September 25, 1957, the UPWA sent a telegram to Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell protesting the use of 17 Mexican contract laborers in this 
plant as a violation of Public Law 78. 

According to testimony of the manager of this plant before the NLRB, 
Mexican contract laborers had been employed in this plant for at least a 2-year 
period. 

Our attention was called on this situation by the fact that, following filing 
of a petition for an NLRB election by this organization, over 30 members of 
the union were laid off. 
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It was then that we learned that among the remaining employees there were 
17 contract laborers. 

Upon receipt of our telegram, Secretary Mitchell ordered an immediate 
investigation and the contract laborers were removed from the plant the fol- 
lowing day and returned to the Somis Labor Association, to which they had 
been originally contracted. 

This incident was reported in the Oxnard, Calif., Courier on October 1, 1957. 

However, prior to the sending of this telegram, the union had five laid-off 
workers go to this employer and request work. Their names were Frances 
Cisneros, Margarito Rios, Tony Lopez, John Dominguez, Jose C. Nevarez, 
Soleda Medrano, and Daniel Guizar. 

The employer referred these workers to the State department of employ- 
ment office in Ventura, which then referred them back to the Marvin R. 
Paige Co. 

This was while the contract laborers were still working illegally in a proc- 
essing plant and doing so at a time when domestic workers were seeking em- 
ployment. The employer still did not put them to work and has not, so far 
as we know, done so to this date. 

While this is one case which we ran across quite accidentally, it is obvious 
that if contract laborers were employed over a 2-year period in a processing 
establishment in an area where domestic workers are seeking employment, then 
enforcement of Public Law No. 78 is altogether lacking, at least in Ventura 
County. 

Incidentally, the rate for domestic workers at Marvin R. Paige Co. is $1.25 
an hour and this is the amount per hour which that company paid to the Somis 
Labor Association. However, what actual wage was paid to the contract 
laborers by the Somis Labor Association is something that our organization 
is in no position to check. 

In conclusion, the existence of a large pool of low-paid contract laborers 
from Mexico constitutes a threat to the domestic worker, organized and un- 
organized. 

The remedy for this situation, in our opinion, lies— 
1. In enforcement of the provisions of the contract between the grower 
groups and the contract laborer. 
2. Establishment of a procedure by which representatives of agricultural 
workers as well as the industry are involved in arriving at— 
(a) The number of contract laborers needed for any given crop. 
(b) The prevailing wage in the crop for which contract labor is 
needed. 

As was stated at a previous hearing, our organization is preparing a brief 
covering various questions which have been directed to our witnesses by mem- 
bers of the committee and will submit it to you as soon as possible. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The question I would like to address myself to is the exemptions 
that are now provided in the act. In our documented statement you will find 
that in answer to the question—*“ Would the elimination of these exemptions af- 
fect the citrus industry ?’—to which we primarily direct our remarks, we do not 
feel so. In negotiations with some of the Sunkist Growers, Inc., in Oxnard re- 
cently we fouud, that as the previous witness just stated, in the case of women 
they are under State law, they do get after 8 hours in 1 day, time and a half. In 
the case of male employees they do not get it. 

The cost of that association in Oxnard, based on their own figures, would 
come to approximately seven-tenths of a cent per hour per employee. This esti- 
mate was made on data supplied by them on the approximate number of hours 
over 8 and beyond 40 worked by the male employees during the preceding year. 
That is generally the documentation 

Mr. Rooseve.t. That is the kind of specific documentation that we are grateful 
for having. 

Mr. StePpHENsS. Yes. We also have in this documentation the total labor cost 
in relation to the total cost of packing this fruit per box. 

You will note that the total labor cost, which also includes depreciation, in- 
surance, and so on, accounts for a small item of the total cost of processing 
lemons. 

I want to make the point that the figures we show here on the processing of 
lemons are from the time they hit the shed until the time they leave the shed. 

We have put in our statement here some references to the abiilty of these 
employers to pay. We have more specific documentation on that in terms of 
their profits over the past few years; in fact, we can go back to how much they 
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have made on a crate of lemons to the year 1925, if the committee is interested 
in getting into that phase of it. 

We also have in this documentation the lemon-production cost, the average 
yield per acre, the total cost per acre, and the average income, and we have 
the source material included here that each acre yields to the grower. You will 
note that it is $88, average management income is $88, and on 100 acres it is 
$8,800, or $17,600 on 200 acres. 

We would like to cite an instance which developed in Oxnard where contract 
laborers were used in the Marvin R. Page Co., which processes chickens. We 
found after 30 of our members were laid off this particular shed—we were in 
an organizing campaign—we found that they had hired some 17 contract 
laborers and after we raised quite a fuss about it, we got the contract laborers 
taken out but we could not get 5 of our people back to work. We feel the 
employment of contract labor in this particular area is an inducement, and the 
ability to get contractor labor so cheaply is an inducement on the part of these 
shed owners not to raise the wages and to resist union organization because 
they are afraid if they are organized in the sheds that it eventually will go to 
the field since they are able to get contract labor so cheap that they resist the 
law in its entirety. 

In this particular case in Oxnard, Calif., we have a United States Supreme 
Court decision directing some citrus growers to bargain with the union and 
still have not been able to get a contract from them. We feel one of the reasons 
is that they feel that signing a union contract in the face of being able to get 
contract labor so cheap is to their disadvantage. 

I have skipped through this quite fast. 

Mr. RooskEvett. Mr. Stephens, on page 8, and I think you are talking about 
page 8 now, I notice that the Secretary ordered an investigation and the con- 
tract laborers, except for the 50 referred to, were removed and they were 
returned to the Somis Labor Association. 

Have you any idea how the Somis Labor Association justified their leaving 
that association to go to work in the packing plant? 

Mr. SrerpHeNsS. No. All the manager of the plant said was that he has been 
doing this for the past 2 years. They had no justification for it but it was 
there and the contract labor was there, he obviously needed them or said he 
needed them and he just went to them and got them. This is for an industrial 
plant. 

Mr. RooseEve.t. I would like to ask my colleague whether, with his permis- 
sion, we might also ask the clerk to request the Secretary of Labor to give a 
full report on the investigation so that we might know exactly how thorough 
it was. 

(The information referred to will be available for reference when furnished.) 

Mr. Know tes. In this particular case, Congressman, it was testified to in 
the National Labor Relations Board hearing by the manager that to his knowl- 
edge Mexican nationals had been employed in this plant for a previous period 
of 2 years and he did not understand what all this shouting was about. We 
were never contacted either by the Department of Labor or by anybody in the 
investigation which was held. We were sent notice after a period of time that 
the investigation was closed. 

We had asked that the employer pay these people who had been referred to 
him for the time during which the nationals were working on the jobs which 
they had previously held and that was the end of it. We did not hear any 
more on it than that. 

Mr. RoosEvett. So you have no knowledge as to the collateral issues involved? 

Mr. KNowL_Les. No. 

Mr. RoosEvett. We will request that the Secretary of Labor give us a full 
report. We will see what cooperation we get from him. 

I want to thank you, gentlemen. I think you have given us some very inter- 
esting factual information. 

The fact that we are short of time does not mean that we will not study it 
very carefully. We will, and this is the type of information which the com- 
mittee appreciates. 

Additional testimony on the part of the packinghouse workers 
was given by Mr. Gilbert Simonson, a national representative of the 
union. I include here pertinent excerpts: 


Now I want to state at this point that this work that is done there in what 
we refer to as the factory in the field, that lettuce is going to the American 
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public without being washed in any respect. And it was formerly done by the 
domestic workers who were members of our organization. 

We receive as workers under our union contracts $1.40 an hour for the same 
operation as is being performed there by the factory in the field at $1.40 an hour 
minimum under our agreemeuts. 

It is being performed out there for somewhere between 8214 to 8714 cents 
per hour and contract labor. 

I want to point out here also that we are not here to cast any derogatory re- 
marks concerning the contract labor, but we do want to point out what it is 
dving to the wage structure of the domestic worker who furmerly did this 
work. 

Also that the price of lettuce since this has gone to the field has not been 
reduced; it has gone up, even though the labor cost has gone down. 

Slide No. 2 is a moving conveyor on the equipment which carries the empty 
cartons which are then packed and carried to pallets at the side of the equip- 
ment. It is loaded and put on these pallets and then taken to slide No. 3, 
where we go and load it onto trucks and convey to a factory cooling tube 
which process removes and moisture and cools the cartons. 

Now, the process is oue where between the 2 operations of the 16 men, the No. 
1 slide, perfurming the operation of the factory in the field, and the vacuum cool- 
ing tube there, a full complement of working force is between 40 wud 45 em- 
ployees between the 2 operations which wus formerly dune by somewhere be- 
tween 125 and 150 domestic workers ip the respective communities. 

This slide here is a celery operation, a similar field operation that is pres- 
ently being taken over, going to the field and taking away from the dumestic 
work which was formerly done on that packing-shed basis. 

Mr. Rousevetr. Who operates that factory? 

Mr. Simonson, That fuetury in the field operation with all of those machines 
is done by cuntract labor. 

That work was furmerly done by workers in their respective communities 
and workers that traveled from area to area to perform the operatiou on the 
trucks. 

Mr. Hour. Who operates that truck? 

Mr. Simonson. That truck may be operated by a union truckdriver in some 
cases. We have found cases where coutract labor has also operated trucks. 
This picture here is the celery that is picked, surted, trimmed, aud packed in 
the field in a factory operation comparable to anything tu be found inside a 
modern factory. 

Mr. Hort. Are you still in Salinas? 

Mr. Simonson. That is right. Incidentally, the workers here again are con- 
tract labor. Again I want tu point out, in this operation, this is where it is 
being packed in curtons to go to the market. 

I want to point out that the same operation here again, which is performed 
by something like 40 to 50 workers, that same amount of production and more 
production, was put out by 100 or 150 workers for the same amount that is 
being done presently out in the field at a lower wage rate today. 

Mr. Simonson. We will document that point and provide the committee with 
all the necessary information. 

This is a tent camp also where a family is living in a tent in the San Jose 
area, California. This is also a camp where the children have to prepare a 
noon meal in the corner of the tent. This is their sleeping quarters and you 
will note the kind of bedding they have to sleep in in relation also to the kind 
of cooking facility that they have. 

I heard the committee refer to something that encourages juvenile delin- 
quency. This is a good example of what leads to it. 

There are five children that live in this camp area. 

This is the Yuba City county housing project. This is the family group in 
the Yuba City county housing camp. 

As you will note, the five of them are sitting there. 

This is a migrant fieldworker's quarters in one of the camps in the area, also. 

This is another migrant fieldworker’s quarters in that area that they have to 
sleep in. 

This is in relationship to the other one, Congressman; the one here is where 
the domestie workers are provided sleeping quarters in an old barn on this farm 
with a dirt floor. 

The next picture is one of a camp that is set up for the contract labor. 

Mr. Hott. What is the difference, in your opinion? 
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Mr. Simonson. This is the setup on the same farm. 

Mr. Horr. Do different governmental authorities supervise it, or what? 

Mr. Srmonson. No. The same governmental authorities supervise both hous- 
ing projects, as I recall, Congressman, but the one which we just showed there 
before that, there was only a small group of domestic workers on this particular 
farm in relation to the contract labor. They had it set up in the corner of the 
barn with a dirt floor, which they had to use as their sleeping quarters. 

This is some other sleeping quarters in the area, with cooking facilities there. 

The problem of making a living for these California agricultural workers is 
further complicated by the fact that during and since World War II large num- 
bers of contract laborers from Mexico have been imported into the States under 
the terms of the migrant labor agreement of 1951, as amended, and Public Law 
78, 82d Congress, as amended. 

Mr. RooseEvettT. Will you document that a little bit? 

Mr. Srmonson. Yes, Congressman. 

A domestic worker—let us take a man and wife as an illustration, at this 
point—they will go to the employment office seeking employment. He will be 
sent to one farm to work on, possibly 25 miles away and his wife will be sent 
to a different farm altogether to work in the field, to a farm maybe 15 miles 
away. 

Anyway, two different farms. All the while each one of these growers are 
employing hundreds of nationalists in some cases, anywhere from 25 on up, and 
if 10 or 15 domestic workers went down to the employment office seeking employ- 
ment on the closest farm to work on, that is to their immediate working area, 
the 25 domestic workers would be split up in 25 separate farms, or growers’ 
farms, in order for employment. 

In other words, they would get up and down the valley in some cases as far 
as 30 miles away. 

Mr. RooseveELtT. And they would have to pay their own transportation? 

Mr. Srmonson. They would have to pay their own transportation. Does that 
explain it? 

Mr. Roosevett. Yes. The reason I asked was that the department of em- 
ployment testified that if a worker, a domestic worker, wanted to get a job on 
a particular farm, he would have priority on that farm. But you tell me that 
does not seem to be so. 

Mr. Srmonson. Congressman, that has been always said, but it has never 
been practiced. There has been no real investigation ever gone into, into this 
field, down to the workers’ level, of seeing the discriminatory practices that 
exist in employment in this field. 

Of course, the employment offices say it, but it is not practiced. I have been 
in the San Joaquin Valley, the Salinas Valley; I have been up and down the 
coast here, the Yuba area; I have been in the lake country, in the apple country, 
and also in all the cantaloup sections in the State. 

Mr. Hott. Have you ever complained about these practices in the State legis- 
lature? 

Mr. Stmonson. We do our best there, again in order to get legislation pro- 
vided for the agricultural domestic workers through the State organization and 
also the AFL in putting our data all together and getting it through on a legis- 
lative basis. 

Mr. Hout. Have you asked for investigations of the practices? 

Mr. Simonson. Yes; we have asked for investigations and somewhere in the 
machinery, especially in the use of the Special Law 78, in the suffling in the Labor 
Department it gets lost completely. 

Of course, you keep hollering, but you get nowhere with it. 

The attached table 7 shows over the period from 1949 to 1956, that while em- 

ployment in California contract workers increased from 4,858 in 1949 to 50,192 
in 1956—a figure which we believe to be extremely conservative—the employment 
of temporary migratory farm labor declined from 50,250 to 33,442. 
The reason for this decline is to be found in the fact that while contract workers 
are supposed to receive the prevailing rate of pay for domestic workers, in 
practice, the prevailing rate has been determined by the growers themselves, 
and set at a rate so low that domestic workers have had to find other means of 
employment. 

Furthermore, in seeking employment in agriculture, domestic workers have 
been faced with so many discriminatory practices in getting a placement that 
they have been discouraged from continuing to seek employment in agriculture. 
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This is supported by a statement from a spokesman for the firm of Hausman 
& House, of which I will provide the committee with a copy of his exact 
statement in the newspapers, which appeared in Imperial Valley Press, May 4, 
1956, in which Mr. Jim House is quoted as saying: 

“Actually, the nationals—contract laborers—get a better dea] when the 
benefits are considered.” 

He listed some of these benefits as housing, transportation, to and from 
the place of employment; cooking facilities, and insurance premiums. 

The above-quoted story begins by: 

“Imperial Valley farmers maintain that Mexican farmworkers brought to 
this area under the migrant labor agreement already are receiving pay equal 
to that of local laborers in most instances, and in some cases are receiving 
more.” 

In the Watsonville Register, May 26, 1955, an article appeared giving an 
account of a citizens’ meeting which was held in protest of the establishment 
of a labor camp, during which Chairman Grangemaster Don Kingsford stated: 

“Somebody is making money off the nationals. Y’m a building contractor 
and I know. I know of many instances where the nationals are hired to dig 
ditches, wells, do landscaping, and many other things not connected with 
farming. Their labor costs around $1.25 an hour and the nationals only get 
SO or 85 cents an hour. Who's getting the difference?” 

What Mr. Kingsford referred to in his regard to the illegal use of contract 
labor in California outside of agriculture is certainly true in agricultural 
processing. 

Additional, and very excellent testimony was provided by Mr. Ernesto Galarza, 
of the National Agricultural Workers Union at San Jose, Calif. Because I 
understand that a representative of this union will testify here, I will not 
include Mr. Galarza’s testimony. However, the committee can refer to it on 
page 2686 of part II of the printed hearings of the subcommittee. 

In closing I would like to reiterate the need for a very careful examination 
of this program. I am satisfied on the basis of the hearings from which I 
quote that there are serious objections to it at this time. 

It seems to me that if it cannot be demonstrated that domestic workers are 
in such short supply that they must be supplemented by foreign nationals, 
then the usefulness of the program has come to an end and in the interests 
of insuring work for American workers, the bill should not be extended. If, 
however, it develops in your hearings that in fact growers must supplement 
the labor pool with Mexican workers, then Congress must be assured that every 
provision of the law governing these contract workers is being enforced—and 
if it seems that enforcement machinery is too weak, then that should be 
strengthened. 

Certainly one thing seems very clear. Such a controversial program needs 
constant review and close inspection. Obviously, therefore, conservatism de- 
mands its renewal or continuance on a temporary, short-term basis only. 
Permanency would not only lessen the likelihood of the obvious need for con- 
tinued vigilance, but would appear to prejudge a trend in unemployment and 
mechanization which no one is expert enough to do as of today. 


Again, I would like to congratulate the chairman and members of 
the committee for taking up this important problem well in advance 
of the expiration of the law. I am sure that any questions which 
you develop here regarding the administration of the law can be 
tested during the current growing season, and I am indeed glad your 
foresight will make this possible. 

In particular, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that perhaps 
the Committee on Fair Labor Standards of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, should reach some kind of an agreement with the 
Committee on Agriculture, as to the help, perhaps, that that commit- 
tee can be in going to the entire effect of the Mexican national labor 
force on the domestic worker and the whole problem of a minimum 
wage which our testimony developed, certainly, was a very difficult one 
to solve. And as Mr. Poage said a few minutes ago, in some areas it 
becomes obvious that a dollar an hour can be paid and is being paid, 
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and in other areas it is not being paid. And we were very greatly wor- 
ried because of the fact that the wage which is set by the Department 
on the basis of the local going wage for Mexican national workers, in 
many instances became the minimum wage and that this, therefore, 
did affect the entire minimum wage situation of the agricultural 
worker. And we would like to offer our cooperation to this committee 


and our help in any way in which we can be of assistance in solving 
this problem. 


Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. We appreciate your appear- 
ance here and giving us the benefit of the work of your subcommittee 
in its hearings in the West. 

We, also, would like to say to you that apparently it is the viewpoint 
of the majority of the members of this subcommittee that we should 
not extend Public Law 78 indefinitely. 

Mr. Roosevett. We are very happy to hear it. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Roosevert. Thank’ you. 

Mr. Garutnas. We will recess now until 1:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

I will insert in the record at this point a paper presented by Mr. 
Henry P. Anderson of Claremont, Calif. 

(The statement referred to is as ’ follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HENRY P. ANDERSON, CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


This subcommittee is considering proposals dealing with Public Law 78, the 
enabling legislation under which the Mexican national or bracero program 
functions. For over a year and a half I have been active in research having to 
do with this program. I am employed by the School of Public Health, University 
of California (Berkeley), as a research public health sociologist. Although in 
this statement I shall make use of data collected by the research project with 
which I am associated, I speak as an individual and not as a representative of 
the University of California or any other organization. 

I realize that most of the testimony before this subcommittee will be concerned 
with the economic implications of the bracero program. With the permission of 
the subcommittee, I should like to confine my remarks to a different matter: the 
implications of the bracero program for relations between the United States and 
Mexico. Certain findings from my research, derived from interviews with a 
representative sample of Mexican nationals, shed what I betieve is new light on 
this subject about which little concrete evidence has heretofore been available. 

It is widely accepted that the international movement of persons is an effec- 
tive and economical means of fostering good will and understanding between 
nations. So far as I know, no international movement of peoples involves larger 
numbers of individuals than does the bracero program. Approximately 450,000 
Mexican nationals have come to this country during each of the last 2 years. It 
is estimated that 2,500,000 different men have been involved at one time or an- 
other since the program began. It is equally important to note that unlike the 
international movement of diplomats, businessmen, and tourists, this program 
involves persons who are drawn from the grassroots of an underdeveloped or 
semideveloped nation. Virtually all braceros come from the two-thirds or more 
of Mexico which is rural, agricultural, and poor. It may be said that for all 
practical purposes, the Voice of America among the great masses of Mexico con- 
sists of braceros who have been to the United States and then returned to their 
homes. 

These 2% millions of men could form one of the greatest reservoirs of friend- 
ship we enjoy in any country in the world—or one of the greatest reservoirs of 
resentment. There is tremendous potential inherent in this program, but that 
potential can cut either way. I should like to address myself to the question of 
how greatly the potentialities are being realized, and in what direction. 

Probably the most basic point to be considered in any discussion such as 
this is the extent and nature of the contacts between visitors and representa- 
tives of the host country. My studies have forced me to conclude, regretfully, 
that the contacts between Mexican nationals and Americans are largely con- 
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fined to the following types: worker-foreman; customer-vendor; illicit; and 
violent. I do not recall ever having talked with or heard of a bracero who had 
been the guest of an American in an American home. 

The nature of my research led me to make a special point of inquiring into 
the relationships between American physicians, and braceros in the role of 
patients. Given the qualities traditionally attributed to physicians, these cen- 
tacts would presumably be more likely to yield a favorable impression of the 
warmth and sympathy of Americans than would the four classes of contacts 
named above. The results of my inquiries, however, were somewhat disap- 
pointing. Of 230 braceros who were interviewed, only 6.1 percent knew the 
name of the doctor who took care of the men in their camp. (See table 1 of 
the appendix.) Only about half knew if the doctor spoke Spanish, and of those 
who knew, nearly half indicated he spoke little if any. (See table 2.) Only 
about one-third of the braceros interviewed gave favorable reports of the camp 
physician. Most had mixed reactions, no reaction (in many cases because they 
and their friends had not been allowed to see the doctor), or a distinctly un- 
favorable reaction. (See table 3.) 

Let us turn now to another aspect of the bracero program which contains 
the seeds of good will, and let us ask ourselves to what extent those seeds have 
borne fruit. All braceros are covered by health and life insurance—both on the 
job and off the job. They are entitled to medical care of a broader scope and 
a higher caliber than they have probably ever known before. A number of the 
questions included in my study have had to do with the Mexican nationals’ 
knowledge of and attitudes toward their insurance. 

(1) Virtually all informants, including those who had not yet received their 
first contract, were aware that they were covered, or were going to be covered, 
by insurance, although many could not distinguish clearly between health and 
life insurance. Most informants were able to state with reasonable accuracy 
the amount of their premiums. 

(2) Two hundred and thirty-seven braceros were asked, “Are you insured 
against accidents and sickness which occur only during work, only away from 
work, or both?” Only one-third were able to give the correct answer, which is 
“both.” (See table 4.) 

(3) Two hundred and ninety-nine braceros were asked, “Under your health 
insurance, are you able to go to any doctor, or only to certain doctors?’ Only 
10 percent said “Any doctor,” 69.4 percent said “Only certain doctors,’ 20.5 
percent did not know. (See table 5.) According to the master policy covering 
all the braceros in my sample, the correct answer is “Any doctor.” 

(4) Two hundred and forty-nine workers were asked, “Since you have been 
a bracero, has anyone talked with you concerning your health insurance?’ 
Only 23.3 percent said that someone had discussed this subject with them; 
75.9 percent said no one had at anytime. (See table 6.) 

The generous coverage of the health insurance would seem to be one of the 
strongest features of the bracero program, and one for which braceros return. 
ing to Mexico might have high respect and praise. In most cases, however, the 
possibilities here for good will are being wasted. Most braceros do not realize 
what their insurance entitles them to. They are not given a copy of their 
group policy, and three-fourths of the time no one explains it to them. 

Notwithstanding whatever disappointments they may have encountered, the 
overwhelming majority of the braceros interviewed in this study indicated they 
would like to come back to the United States under future contracts if they had 
the chance. (See table 7.) Furthermore, most of these said that, if possible, 
they would like to remain here 18 months, which is the absolute maximum pfer- 
mitted by law. (See table 8.) Nearly two-thirds of all informants indicated 
that they would like to come to the United States as immigrants, under visas. 
(See table 7.) 

Unfortunately, however, it appears that these findings cannot be taken as a 
demonstration of any particular affection for the United States as such. The 
things which America stands for politically, intellectually, culturally, morally, 
are all but unknown to our contract workers from Mexico. Two hundred and 
forty-seven braceros who were on their way back to their homes were asked, 
“What is your most outstanding memory of the United States?” Over 75 percent 
answered in terms of material things, such as “the work” and “‘the money to be 
made here.” Only 6.9 percent mentioned the American people or their customs. 
(See table 9.) 

To summarize the points made so far, then, the evidence indicates we are fail- 
ing to acquaint these visitors to our country with the protections provided them 
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under law; we are failing to furnish them the opportunity to gain a fair picture 
of Americans as people; we are failing to communicate to them an image of the 
United States as a source of ideas and ethics and social innovations as well as 
Yankee dollars. 

These are all opportunities for the United States, inherent in the bracero 
program, which are being wasted. What of the opportunities for Mexico? It 
is often maintained that, in addition to providing a short-run means of survival 
for many of Mexico’s drought-stricken farmworkers, the bracero program serves 
the purpose of a technical assistance program. Some of the questions from my 
study illuminate this point. Although my questions deal primarily with knowl- 
edge of sanitation, diet, medical care, and the like, it is reasonable to assume 
that changes or absence of changes in this dimension bespeak similar changes 
or absence of changes in other dimensions as well. 

I have, frankly, been very much surprised to discover that braceros with ex 
tensive experience in the United States interpret illness in terms of folklore at 
least as often as their compatriots who have just arrived for the first time from 

fexico, and are at least as disposed as they to seek types of therapy other than 
scientific medicine. A careful examination of tables 10 through 15 in the appen 
dix suggests no other conclusion. One can only infer (a) that braceros are un- 
willing to learn or incapable of learning new ideas; or (b) that they are af 
forded little opportunity to learn new ideas in this country. The second of these 
two possibilities seems to me the more plausible 

Of even wider interest is the question of whether or not braceros are learning 
improved farming methods which will be useful to them in Mexico. Approxi 
mately 90 percent of the braceros have been agricultural workers all their lives 
and will continue to be after they return to Mexico. If they were able to learn 
such basic techniques as crop rotation and land contouring, not to mention more 
complex and costly methods, such as irrigating and fertilizing, the benefit to 
their future and to the entire Mexican economy would be profound indeed. In 
the course of my research, several hundred braceros were asked to name the 
crops they worked with in Mexico, and those they worked with in the United 
States. Only a relative handful indicated they had had any experience in the 
United States with the types of crops raised in their region of Mexico. A few 
braceros stated that they had learned new agricultural skills, such as tractor 
driving, in this country, but most of these skills were of a type involving equip 
ment completely beyond the means of the average f 
of farm families, in Mexico. 

I do not presume to pass judgment on the question of whether or not Pub 
lic Law 78 should be extended: if so, for how long; and if not, what should 
be done in its place. I do not presume to anticipate the recommendations this 
subcommittee will pass on to its parent committee and to the House of Repre 
sentatives as a whole. I will say, however, that if the subcommittee recom 
mends the extension of Public Law 78, it should lay down as preconditions 
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all 
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least the following changes in present procedures: 

(1) All incoming workers should be thoroughly oriented as to their rights 
and opportunities, as well as their obligations. This orientation should be 
oral, since it is estimated that between a third and a half of all braceros can 
not read. The orientation should cover such subjects as health insurance, 
the climate and customs of the area to which the workers are going, types 

f housing and sanitary facilities to be provided and the care of these facilities 
which is expected, what to do in case of an emergency, what to do in case of 
a grievance, and so forth. (A pamphlet prepared by the Puerto Rican Depart 
ment of Labor for the orientation of contract laborers from Puerto Rico il- 
lustrates many of the points that should be covered in the case of the Mexi 
can prog am.) 

(2) Classes should be instituted whereby Mexican nationals may learn the 
Mnglish language, farming methods appropriate to their situation in Mexico 
nnd other subjects of interest to them. 

(3) Mechanisms should be set up through which braceros might meet Amer 


icuns in their homes, at church, and at social oceasions; and, conversely, by 
which Americans might meet braceros in the camps where they are quar 
tered 
ered, 


(4) Guided tours should be organized to enable braceros to visit points of 
historic interest, and spots of particular charm and beauty, within a reasonable 
radius of their place of employment in the United States. 

I do not suggest that the Government of the United States need pay for 
these modifications in the bracero program. The language of the international 
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agreement and standard work contract might, for example, be changed to 
require that employers provide educational opportunities for the workers. 
This provision is already included as part of the agreement under which 1,000 
farmworkers from Japan have been imported to California. Other responsibil- 
ities, such as personal contact with American citizens and tours to nearby land- 
marks, might be assumed by civic and church organizations if persons more 
closely connected with the program helped them to an understanding of what 
was at stake. 

The Vice President of the United States has recently spoken, from his own 
experience, of the need for improvements in Pan-American relations, par- 
ticularly people-to-people understanding. The bracero program could be a 
tremendously effective instrument toward meeting that need. To date it has 
not been. I suggest to the members of this subcommittee that if they believe 
the bracero program is worth preserving at all, they should consider ways in 
which its preservation might contribute positively toward the solidarity of our 
hemisphere. 

[am grateful to have been given this opportunity to present my views 


TaBLe 1.—Responses of 230 braceros to the question, “What is the name of the 
doctor the men in your camp usually go to when they are sick?” 


Response Number Percent 
ul 230) 109.0 
Gave a r’s name 14 6.1 
Dor . x Pt 93.9 
1 It was not practicable to attempt to distinguish between correct and incorr 
ce Interviews ith braceros, California ind Baja Ca ifornia, 1957-58 


TABLE 2 Responses of 226 braceros to the question, “Does the doctor who takes 
care of the men in your camp speak Spanish?” 


Responses Num ber Percent 
Pete. .ticns 226 100.0 
SS ciesecmedarn 64 28.3 
Muy poguito (a very little) 14 6. 2 
a as ~ 43 19.0 
Don’t know_..- 7 : ne 105 46. 5 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58 


Table 3.—Responses of 211 braceros to the question, ““What is (was) the general 
opinion of the men in your camp concerning the camp doctor?” 


Responses Number Percent 
Total.... 211 100. 0 
Good - 74 35. 1 
: 23 10.9 
Bad_. la , aed : ; 59 28.0 
Don’t know !. ‘ ; 5 26. 1 


1 In many of these cases, the informants explained that none of the men had 1 
been permitted) to see a doctor 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58 
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TABLE 4.—Responses of 237 braceros to the question, “Are you insured against 
accidents and sickness which occur only during work, which occur only away 


from work, or all the time?” 


Responses 
Total 
Only during work ile 
Only away from work. ---- 
All the time 
Don’t know 


Note.—All braceros are covered by off-the-job health insurance which they pay for themselves, and 
on-the-job insurance which is paid for by the e 


mployer. 


Number 
237 
| 89 | 
| 4 | 
79 


65 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58. 


Percent 


100.0 


37.6 
17 
33 3 
27.4 


TABLE 5.—Responses of 229 braceros to the question, “Under your health 
insurance, are you able to go to any doctor, or only to certain doctors?” 


Responses 


Rat aridcunnapbaienetiemeets 
Any doctor ........ 
Only certain doctors 
Don't know 


Norte.— Article XTV of the master policy covering braceros in California reads, ‘7 


| Number | Percent 


100 0 


10.9 
62 4 


20 5 


he insured employees 


shall have the sole right to select their own physician, surgeon and hospital and a physician-patient rela- 


tionship shal] be maintained.” 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957 


TABLE 6.—Rcesponses of 249 braceros to the question, 


braccro, has anyone talked with you concerning your health insurance? 


whom?f” 


Responses 


OOO .cédamane incabii i aciigietddndisatek baie 


Employers’ representative............. —_— 
Mexican consul 
Other braceros 
Other abe 
Don't remember 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-! 
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TABLE 7.—Responses of braceros to 4 questions concerning the United States 


A. WOULD YOU LIKE TO COME BACK TO THE UNITED STATES SOMEDAY AS A 
BRACERO AGAIN? 

















Responses | Number Percent 
IT, cttettiiimiaudacapmsadingnewins navaldandiaddend aonhddbern ada dneadion 327 100.0 
EE dete ahahaha emennaen tiaman bean ame eae et ace eben teen. 310 94.8 
Ss: sie lieineligida 6 ces edesschincatm ec ania aaa geese cece eels ean ot ae 7 2.1 
SE SUID cinth cniine em cerodarn tee pemtnndebinee-oueracinne eran adie ate a ema ani mes aaa 10 3.1 
B. WOULD YOU LIKE TO COME BACK TO THE UNITED STATES SOMEDAY AS A 
TOURIST? 
WOME Re ecm nhaeccccigsctuigtecatcudaecdiideseauis cies ees 321 | 100.0 
Wess sukeicuckhaes uopeauesaeea ent Japubpakegnns dotegdemaguauderaneanaae 50 | 15.6 
i Giscnacnenancanssonnsiecnsunastesdiahinndssiictilidedihi ty thte hacia. aeieiiae i 261 | 81.3 
SE NT nis cs cas cn cee ned tiadsqanhndaaeniiakiaddiaaiiccguimmiiaiaudedada sands 10 | 3.1 





C. WOULD YOU LIKE TO COME BACK TO THE UNITED STATES SOMEDAY AS AN 
IMMIGRANT, WITH A VISA? 














. i ae 

POINTE 55%", in identi Mita atts weak deh: genta elisa tn Sah ee he 333 | 100.0 
Meee eee eee ne ee re eee 210 | 63.0 
Rt ei ee ea oe ee Ri a eee te | 108 | 32.4 
Pe in 5a ckktenis dehtutkdbbhicnud denen keebacisehtinenilemaninmandsnents 15 4.5 

! | 

D. WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES SOMEDAY? 

DUNE SG Se rcs in eta Bt ars hele el 334 | 100.0 
Nib a Fe «padi dedelitcnadnihnllbibig chien tdci ln gab tiiaiatiin 126 37.7 
ER cic icanudcbakinadecn ciiithedthietticn ced langatnnieeddtnaighinagebtiat teste 192 57.5 
PE lh os sn de mec ertnetndack ted icidsAasttimit nines Rinndncialtc dedi Manin 16 4.8 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58. 


TABLE 8.—Responses of 286 braceros to the question, “How long do you plan to 
remain in the United States under your present contract?” 








Responses | Number Percent 

_ sonal . pea 

RR iin anciaiecitdhgabiiadis nitithadbiaimin macubssicgiel atti ade teil us ‘ceipibeomsieaes 286 100.0 
a nla ale eo en A oe 20 7.0 
Bian i oat alka neath wast eikgiene SiabBii kin aie ci daiantieaninas 26 | 9.1 
Ie NIN a ater Poca scticuSiieuaiess salsa et as cihit i A Be aaa | 13 4.5 
i a lees ar eae 26 9.1 
A IR inhi od bac aankaaagionhacalesadaaheninaae nana ae eliaiguaacdidbaoniaccac | 19 6.6 
3, a Ee 2 a ee) ee ae ee ee ee | 145 50.7 
US NG Mia icck cic cdddidsncddnnsdakongedtndpebihianuehadubitiak~ebioadwar | 37 12.9 





Note.—Under article 26 of an agreement negotiated between the United States and Mexican Govern- 
ments, not more than 10 percent of any employer’s braceros shall be allowed to remain more than 12 months. 
An absolute maximum of 18 months is specified. 


Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58. 
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TABLE 9.—Responses of 247 braceros to the question, “What is your moat 
outstanding memory of the United States?” 








Responses Number Percent 
| 

CO na sien St thn coal sins Sipe Kialla eae ibiaiceen eteintiigtehdeueratabtuits 247 100.0 
i a ek ie aaeah amebeD 48 19.4 
lk or cearenn ipso aaUNNS a mannan aNeURS A EUNENS 40 16.2 
nr. --. salina ceenl mshi iepgiaanaeieimsisioaaenmemmiecannenieion = 35 14.2 
ic dn os ce Ca eae ieaaeenamenmbouaey>aeeeneonn sous 12 4.9 
NN EE TT See 30 12.1 
I i ceca we mii 20 8.1 
a nD eI et el eh dbiinatbue kid 17 6.9 
a a al i seinen in uit 5 2.0 
Nothing......... Sraiesipeeietitansee ical adieiata titel tern tad eRe a aca eR 13 5.3 
RSet ee ale eke eam bebaadeabadabadusannes 19 7.7 
I a ail s 3.2 





Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58. 


TABLE 10.—Responses of 298 braceros to the following question, by number of 
trips to the United States: “When a person has a dislocated bone, what type 
of treatment do you feel is generally best?” 


Trips to the United States 


=: 
Responses Total | None | l 2 3 | 40r more 
} | } 


” = ' | fie r lay 
|Num-! Per- INum-| Per- !Num- Per- |Num-) Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-) Per 
| ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 


De ASS ..0.-nbcel) S08 100.0 | 85 |100.0 60 |100.0 66 100.0 44 1100.0} 43 | 100.0 


See a folk healer !_........| 241 | 80.9 | 68 | 79.2 | 51 | 85.0 | 49 | 74.2 37 | 84.1) 36)| 83.7 
See medical doctor- PAS 44/148); 12) 14.0 5| 83 16 | 24.2 5 | 11.4 | 6 14.0 
dei dithauemawsienion 9} 3.0 3 3. 5 | 2 3.3 1 1.5 2); 46! 1 2.3 
Don’t know le ed 4/; 13 2 2.3 2 3.3 0 0 1 0 


1 Curandera, sovador, or componedor, 
Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58. 


TABLE 11.—Responses of 277 braceros to the following question, by number of 
informant’s visits to the United States: “When a person has catarro (a cold) 
what type of treatment do you feelis generally best?” 


Number of visits to the United States 
ete eo Se 
Responses Total None l 2 3 4 or more 
= sim saiciitadl ids sini Aeineciliiaigaidiiieaadal enctewaticaiaasnneidaaaenes 


| | | 
Num-! Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-} Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent] ber | cent 








| | i 
Tetwl. 2.02 | 277 |100.0| 76 |100.0| 53 |100.0| 66 100.0 | 44 |100.0| 38 | 100.0 
——_ - — | — _— ES a 
Use home remedies.......| 83 | 30.0 30 | 39.5 | 18 | 340 17 | 25.8] 11} 25.0 7/| 18.4 
Buy remedies at a drug | | | 
store__ Alachieniens 64 | 23.1 17 | 22.4 9 | 17.0 13 | 19.7 10 | 22.7; 15] 39.5 
See a medical doctor....-.| 59 | 21.3] 13 | 17.1 13 | 24.5 17 | 25.8 10 | 22.7; 6) 15.8 
See a folk healer !____- |} 27) 9.7] ee 7} 333 10 | 15.6 5} 11.4] 4 10.5 
a | 35} 12.6 11 | 14.5 6 | 11.3 6\ 91 7 | 15.9 | 5 | 13.2 
Other... ‘ 6; 2.2] si 26 0 2; 3.0 1; 2.3) 1 2. 6 
Don’t know... .. | 3} 11] 2] 2.6 0 1 1.5 0 | 0 | 


i ad Te a — 4 om 





: Curandera or inyeccionista. 
Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58 
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12.— Responses of 334 braceros to the following question, by number of 


TABLE 
informant’s visits to the United States: “When a person has empacho,' what 
type of treatment do you feel is generally best?’ 


Number of visits to the United States 





Responses Total None 1 2 3 | 40r more 
a z. a Pe 

Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- \Num-| Per- |Num- Per- |Num-| Per- Num-| Per- 

ber | cent | ber cent ber | cent | ber cent | ber | cent} ber } cent 

| | | } 

-|-——--| —-;— 
Total | 334 1100.0 &9 (100.0 64 |100.0 79 |100.0 45 |100 0 57 100. 0 
Use home remedies._.....| 167 | 50.0 6) 51.7) 40) 62.5) 33] 41.8 22} 48.9] 26) 45.6 
See a medical doctor......| 95 | 28.4 26 | 29.2 12 | 18.8 27 | 34.2 15 33} 15) 2.3 
See a folk healer ? 43; 129 1} 12.4 8 | 12.5 10 | 12.7 7 | 15.6 7 12.3 
Buy patent medicines 2 | 6.0 3 3.4 2 3.1 7] 8&9 ! 2.2 7| 12.3 
Other 3 y 0 2 3.1 uM] 0 1} 1.8 
Don't know 6 1.8 3 3.4 0 2 25 0 I L& 


1 A term widely applied in Mexico to certain forms of indigestion. 
2 Curandera, inyeccionista, or sovador. 


Source; Interviews with braceros, California, Baja California, 1957-58. 


TABLE 13.—Responses of 307 braceros to the following question, by informant’s 
experience in the United States: “Suppose a man was walking in an orchard 
one dark night and saw something he thought was a ghost. The next morning, 
when he woke up, he felt weak and had lost his appetite. What do you think 
may have been the matter with this man?” 


| Experience in United States 
Entering United| Leaving United In midst of 
Total Never in United| States, not for States after ontract in 
Responses States Ist time completing United States 
contract 


‘ | ; j ‘ 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- |. Per- 


ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
| 

Total 307 106.0 RS 100. 0 178 100.0 6 100. 0 10 100 
Susto ‘ 133 43.3 38 45.8 77 43 3 15 41.7 3 30 
Bilis _- 63 20. 5 10 12 0 37 20.8 13 36. 1 3 30 
Nerves 49 16 0 15 i8 1 32 18 0 2 §.5 0 
Espanto 24 7.8 8 9.6 14 7.9 I 2.8 1 10 
Susto and bilis 7 23 0 5 28 0 2 20 
Other _. . 17 5.5 3 3.6 ll 6.2 3 8 3 0 ule 
Don’t know 14 4.6 y 10.8 2 1.1 2 6.5 1 10 


Note.—-Susto, bilis, and espanto are folk illnesses believed to spring from fright 
Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58 
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TABLE 14.—Responses of 286 braceros to the following question, by experience in 
the United States: “In some parts of Mewico, pork is considered a hot food, 
while lettuce is considered a cold food. Chicken is often considered temper- 
ate—neither hot nor cold. In the part of Mexico you come from, are carrots 
considered hot, cold, or temperate?” 


Experience in the United States 
Entering Leaving United | 
Total | Never in United States, | States after In midst of 
Responses | United States not for Ist | completing contract 
| time contract 
ee ” | Bea ee - & 
} | | | | 
| Num- Per- Num- Per- | Num Per- | Num- Per- | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent | ber cent | ber cent | ber cent 
| | 
Total 286 | 100.0 77 100.0 169 100 0 32 | 100.0 R 100.0 
—_ =~ os _ —_ = | cenk | | 
ee ca 16} 5.6] 4}: 89 9) 53] a1 ¢s 1 12.5 
Cold. ae? 66.8 45| 58.4 117| 69.2 23] 71.9 6 75.0 
Temperate. 28 9.8 | 7 9.1 | 15} 89| 6] 18 0 
Don’t know. 61| 17.8 21} 27.3 28| 16.6 By ae I 12.5 
| 


| | L | | 





Notre.—Hotness and coldness here do not refer to temperature or seasoning, but are part of Mexican 
folklore stemming from the Hippocratic concept of humors. Tho folklore traditionally classes carrots 
cold. 

Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58. 





TABLE 15.—Responses of 318 braceros to the following question, by experience in 
the United States: “In some parts of Mevzico, pork is considered a hot food, 
while lettuce is considered a cold food. Chicken is often considered temper- 
ate—neither hot nor cold. In the part of Mewico you come from, are onions 
considered hot, cold, or temperate?” 


} Trips to the United States 


Entering United! Leaving United 
Responses Total Never in | States, not for | States after In midst of 
United States Ist time | completing | contract 
contract 








er | ot | oi | 

| Num- | Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 

| ber | cent |} ber cent | ber cent ber | cent ber cent 
ah sy ee ea “4 

| | | | } } 

a 318 | 100.0 | 85 100. 0 188 100.0 38 100. 0 7 100. 0 
ined Bh ccunsnncieldies | 174 | 54.7 39 45.9 | 108 57.4 21 55.3 | 6 | 85.7 
ek he eee 62 19.5 18 21.2 | 39 20.7 5 13.2 Or tihencen 
Temperate___.....- 39} 12.3 | 13 15.3 15 8.0 1} 28.9 0 . 
Don’t know-_._--..-- 43 13.5 | 15 | 17.6 26; 13. 1 | 2.6 1 14.3 

| } 
1 ' 


Note.—Hotness and coldness here do not refer to temperature or seasoning, but are part of Mexican 
folklore stemming from the Hippocratic concept of humors. The folklore traditionally classes onions as 
hot. 

Source: Interviews with braceros, California and Baja California, 1957-58 


Mr. Garuinas. The hearing is now recessed until 1:30 p. m. to- 
morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 2:35 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., Thursday, June 12, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1958 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, 
AND MANPOWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 1:55 p. m., in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings, Thompson, and Teague (Cali- 
fornia). 

Also present: Representatives Poage and Hagen (California) ; 
Haywood Taylor, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Garuines. The committee will come to order. 

We are again pressed for time, because of legislation being con- 
sidered on the House floor, but we want to hear everyone who desires 
to testify. 

I would like to submit for the record a letter and a statement of the 
National Canners Association, in support of legislation to extend the 
Mexican farm-labor program. 

(The statement and letter referred to are as follows: ) 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. B. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower Subcommittee, Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: The National Canners Association, a non- 
profit trade organization representing approximately 750 canners of food for 
human consumption, producing 75 percent of the annual volume of these com- 
modities, submits the attached statement in support of legislation pending be- 
fore your subcommittee to make permanent the Mexican farm-labor program, 
and it is requested that this statement be included in the record of the hearings. 

Very truly yours, 


R. B. HEINeEy. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION IN SuppPortT OF LEGISLATION 
To MAKE PERMANENT THE MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


The food-canning industry supports legislation to make permanent the statu- 
tory authority for the administration of the Mexican national agricultural labor 
program. This program for supplying Mexican nationals for farm-labor purposes 
is a valuable method of assuring the consuming public of adequate supplies of 
fruits, vegetables, and other essential agricultural commodities. The program 
is contingent on certification of need by the Bureau of Employment Security 
in the United States Department of Labor and by the State employment services. 
This certification requirement, by prohibiting the use of foreign workers when- 
ever and wherever domestic workers are available, able and willing, fully pro- 
tects domestic labor against discrimination. 

By providing a system for the employment of Mexican workers when certified 
for agricultural employment, farmers, growers, and agricultural producers are 
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able to proceed with plans for full production in the knowledge that the minimum 
supply of labor will be made available to handle their crops. In today’s agricul- 
tural economy, time is extremely important. 

Agricultural research by improving fetilizers, seeds, insecticides, and through 
technological advances has spread the season for many crops. Likewise, crops 
now reach their proper maturity for harvest at almost uniform periods of time. 
The result is that relatively larger labor forces are required for relatively shorter 
peak periods with these peak periods occurring in planned sequence. 

But the fact still remains that a few hours of sunlight will completely change 
the quality and acceptability of a crop. The labor to harvest the perishable fruits 
and vegetables must be on hand at the time the commodity has reached its proper 
stage of growth or maturity. The farmer cannot afford, nor can the consuming 
public, the cost of uncertainty in the supply of labor. 

The Mexican national labor supply program gives such assurance. Through 
the certification program, and the work of the State and Federal employment 
services, a constant and accurate evaluation of the labor supply situation is 
maintained. The times and places in the Nation where the domestic force must 
be augmented are known and foreign workers can be supplied in an orderly 
fashion. 

In addition to contributing to the planned and orderly growing and marketing 
of our food supply to the benefit of the consumer and the producer, the program 
is an important aid in our relations with Mexico. The work given Mexican 
nationals results in over $100 million being sent home to Mexico by the workers 
and in over 400,000 Mexican farmworkers learning improved cultural methods 
in the United States each year. The program also helps to relieve Mexico of 
a burden of unemployment in its rural areas. 

For these reasons and particularly because of the safeguards to our own 
domestic labor force that are guaranteed by the certification of need require- 
ment of the statute, the National Canners Association urges Congress to make 
permanent the law under which the program has successfully operated since 
1951. 


JUNE 3, 1958 
Hon. RALPH HARVEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Harvey: We understand your Committee on Agriculture will hold 
hearings June 9, 10, and 11 on extension of Public Law 7S. 

It is our considered opinion that this measure has been nnd will continue to 
be an important factor in the economic welfare of our communities 

The problems attending the supply of labor for planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting the broad range of agricultural products have not diminished but 
have increased over the succeeding years. Migration from farms to industrial 
centers has continued to deplete the supply of seasonal farm labor. The con 
Stantly increasing population creates a parallel increasing demand for food and 
fiber. The advances in scientific and technical know-how, improved methods, 
and mechanical equipment keep meeting the challenges of increased demands. 
But the problem of human hands to gather and preserve the fruit of the fields 
is still much in evidence. 

The fantastic mountain of produce which emerges across all the land in com- 
parative brief weeks absorbs the supply of capable reapers like huge hungry 
sponges soak up small puddles of water. 

Industrial layoffs that swell the total of unemployed do not materially in- 
crease the supply of so-called stoop labor. Skilled craftsmen, though unem 
ployed, do not go forth to gather berries or cotton. 

In our own State of Indiana last year when adverse weather conditions pre 
vailed in some situations the peak number of migrant laborers was about 11,000 
as compared with a normal of 18,000 to 20,000. Yet of the 11,000 approxi 
mately 1,100, or 10 percent were alien agricultural workers. 

Our growers and processors of fruits and vegetables regularly make use of 
migrants from Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and a scatter- 
ing from other Southern States, as well as the available agricultural workers 
in our local communities. All this involves a considerable expenditure for 
transportation, housing, sanitary facilities, beds, bedding, equipment, supplies, 
ete. This is as it should be so long as an adequate supply of agricultural labor 
is available to harvest the bounty. 
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The various programs for recruiting are carried on through the State affili- 
ations of the United States Employment Service, United States Department of 
Labor. This agency clears the orders for workers into so-called supply areas. 
They determine the suitability of working conditions, living facilities and con- 
duct surveys to determine the prevailing wage. They also certify the need for 
alien workers and establish the ceilings for numbers of aliens permitted to be 
within an area at a given time. Much of this activity is conducted under the 
provisions of Public Law 78. The program has been successfully administered 
under this law and because of the provision for an adequate supply of tempo- 
rary alien workers little or no losses have occurred due to an insufficient supply 
of agricultural labor. 

In the light of recent general indications of unwarrantable animosity toward 
certain dignitaries and certain installations it is gratifying to observe that we 
have a friendly fence at our backdoor extending from the Pacific, across Mexico, 
all the way down the Caribbean Sea. A bulwark of friendly neighbors, many 
of whom are participating in one of the admittedly better foreign aid pro- 
grams—that of sharing in the economic wealth of our harvests through the 
medium of temporary work. Thus, while helping us, they are adding to the 
economic welfare of their own nation and selves, and maintaining their dignity 
in the society of free men. 

We feel Public Law 78 should become permanent. However, if it is not to 
be so at this time, we earnestly and respectfully solicit your support of its 
extension to a well-advanced future date. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jon F. MISNER, 
Chairman, Indiana Canners Association, 
Labor Supply Committee. 


Mr. Garutnas. I believe vou have that information now, Mr. Kirk- 
lin, the editorials? 

Mr. Kir«urn. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Garutnas. They were discussed day before yesterday. And 
without objection the editorials will be made a part of the record at 
the point you testified. Kindly submit them to the reporter. 

Mr. Kirxury. I will get them in order and give them to him. 

Mr. Garuines. I would like to submit a statement of Mr. H. R. 
Adams for the record, who is executive vice president of the Agri- 
cultural Council of Arkansas. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H. R. ADAMS, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF 
ARKANSAS 


My name is H. R. Adams, I am executive vice president of the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas. The members of this organization comprise a large per- 
centage of the users of Mexican national agriculture workers in the State of 
Arkansas. 

First, I would like to say that as chairman of the Arkansas State Farm Labor 
Advisory Council we have pledged to the Governor and the director of our 
State farm labor security division to make every reasonable effort to recruit 
and make available employment in the cultivation and harvesting of our crops 
to local and interstate domestic agricultural workers who are able, willing, and 
qualified to perform such work in our area. We realize that there is at this 
time considerable unemployment in commerce and industry; however, it has 
been our experience in the past that such unemployed workers will not accept 
or satisfactorily perform the type of work required on our farms. Also, where 
in past years we have been able to recruit workers from cities such as Memphis 
and other urban towns we are now able to obtain only a small percentage of 
those available in the past. 

We in our area are of the opinion that it would have been extremely difficult, 
if at all possible to cultivate and harvest our crops if farm labor had not of 
been made available through enactment of Public Law 78, and we believe that 
it is essential that it be continued at least for some time to come. 

We believe that if this law is administered with fairness and equity to all 
concerned and in accordance with the intent of Congress that the benefits ta 
both the employer and the worker will be greatly enhanced. We in our area 
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are especially concerned regarding proposed administrative instructions that 
piece-rate workers be guaranteed a minimum hourly wage. This, in our 
opinion not only offers an inducement to inefficient workers to do the minimum 
amount of work but will have the effect of establishing a minimum hourly wage 
for domestic agricultural workers. 

In our opinion the operation of Public Law 78 has been beneficial to the 
working and living conditions of all agricultural labor and will continue to 
be so if administered with reasonable latitude and in such manner that em- 
ployers will be able to continue to participate. It is absolutely essential that 
this be done if the program is to continue on an equitable and successful basis. 

Mr. Garutnes. The next witness is Father (Monsignor) Higgins 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas would like to make the introduction. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I merely want to say on behalf of Monsignor Hig- 
gins, and also this applies to Father Vizzard, whom I think will suc- 
ceed him in the witness chair, that I have never worked with these 
gentlemen in the field which we are considering today, of farm 
labor, but I have worked with them directly in family farm matters. 

I commend their opinion with the full knowledge that possibly we 
may not agree entirely on the subject at hand today, but I do com- 
mend to the committee very careful consideration of whatever views 
may be expressed, and with the full knowledge that these are very 
definitely friends of agriculture. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF VERY REV. MSGR. GEORGE G. HIGGINS, DIRECTOR, 
SOCIAL ACTION DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Monsignor Hicerns. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

My name is Very Rev. Msgr. George C. Higgins. I am director of 
the social action department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. I appear this afternoon not only as a 
spokesman for my own organization, but also, at their written re- 
quest, as a representative of several other national Catholic organiza- 
tions, including the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking 
and the Catholic Council for the Spanish Speaking, both of which 
have their headquarters in San Antonio, Tex., and the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, which has its headquarters in Des 
Moines, Lowa. 

I shall limit my testimony, for the most part, to a brief summary of 
recent policy statements by these organizations and by individual 
Catholic experts on the subject matter covered in the several bills 
presently being considered by this subcommittee. My remarks shall 
necessarily be of a rather general nature. 

A more detailed statement of the Catholic point of view with re- 
spect to the problem of migratory labor and, more specifically, with 
respect to Public Law 78 will be presented by my colleague, Father 
James Vizzard, S. J., Washington representative of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Because of his professional com- 
petence in the field, I would suggest that all questions of a technical 
nature be referred to him. 

My own organization, the Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, testified at considerable length 
on the general subject of migratory labor at a public hearing con- 
ducted by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, July 14, 
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1950. In my judgment, that testimony is still valid and still very 
timely. In the interest of conserving time, I shall not repeat it this 
afternoon, but I have attached it as an apendix to my present testi- 
mony and would respectfully request that it be made a part of the 
record of these hearings. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record at the end of your statement. 

Monsignor Hicerns. In several important respects, the testimony 
which we presented before the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor closely parallels a shorter policy statement issued in 1957 by 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The latter statement 
reads as follows: 


One problem which should be weighed heavily on the conscience of the rural 
community, but which too often is minimized or ignored, is the condition of 
migratory agricultural workers. But wherever and whenever such workers are 
essential for the production of the agricultural wealth of the community, that 
community as well as the individual employer has a direct and morally in- 
escapable responsibility for their welfare. This responsibility cannot be dis- 
charged without provision for housing comparable to the standard of the com- 
munity, full health services, adequate income, and social-security benefits. 
Equally urgent are educational opportunities, both adequate and convenient, 
provided by the local community either by itself or in cooperation with the 
State or States. As with industrial workers, these services should not be free 
but paid for by the farmworkers themselves out of earnings fully sufficient for 
these purposes. Only in this way can farmworkers preserve their independence 
and dignity and fulfill their own responsibilities. 

We recognize and commend the efforts now being made by a number of in- 
dividuals and communities to deal justly and charitably with this complex situa- 
tion. But with all the power at our command we repeat our constant plea 
for a change of legislation and of policies of employers so as to encourage the 
formation of effective bargaining unions among agricultural workers. We 
also call upon farm organizations to make a more generous effort toward secur- 
ing decency and justice for migratory workers. In some instances their in- 
fluence has been decisive in achieving or holding small gains for migratory 
labor. In other instances they have sold their agricultural brethren down the 
river. 

We urge organized labor, particularly, to encourage existing industrial unions 
either to accept agricultural workers into their own membership, and thereby 
to extend their essential services to farmers and farmworkers alike, or else to 
train and assist agricultural workers to form their own effective, responsible 
unions. We know that such an effort would be replete with difficulties and 
would cost much in terms of men and money. But a larger degree of service to 
all workers is the high aim of organized labor. No other group of workers in 
America today has more need than migratory labor for such service. 

The formation of such associations among this segment of our labor force 
is a natural right too long denied an obligation in social justice too long neglected. 
No employer, community, or nation can with immunity from God’s judgment 
continue to tolerate or benefit by the suppression of the rights and dignity of 
those who have no power to defend themselves. 


Similar policy statements by a number of other Catholic organiza- 
tions on the general problem of migratory labor could be cited this 
afternoon if time permitted, but this one will suffice for the immediate 
purpose of putting*our more specific criticism of Public Law 78 in 
proper context and perspective. 

In April of this year, at its ninth regional conference, the Catholic 
Council for the Spanish Speaking adopted the following resolution 
on the subject of Public Law 78: 

We reaffirm most emphatically that Public Law 78 should be terminated and 


not renewed. Immigration legislation should be in conformity with social 
justice and social charity. 
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I might say, parenthetically, departing from my text, that I con- 
sider the judgment and the opinion of the Catholic Council for the 
Spanish Speaking crucial in this matter so far as the Catholic posi- 
tion is concerned, because it is made up of representatives of all of the 
areas in which the Mexican workers are employed. It is made up 
of people who are in daily and intimate contact with these workers, 
who are not speaking from an ivory tower, who are not speaking 
academically or from the textbook, but who know from practical ex- 
perience, and in many cases from hour-to-hour pastoral experience, 
on the part of the priest what this program is doing, and how it was 
working and, therefore, I would recommend that the committee, also, 
attach considerable importance to this group of men who are approach- 
ing this problem from a very human and intimate point of view. 

My own organization and all of the other Catholic organizations in 
the United States which have interested themselves in the problem of 
migratory labor wholeheartedly subscribe to this resolution. 

Mr. Garutnes. As I understand from this statement from the or- 
ganization you quoted, their findings, they are: 


We reaffirm most emphatically that Public Law 78 should be terminated and 
not renewed. 


And then down here, your words, as I see them, say : 


They unanimously agree, in other words, that Public Law 78 should be termi- 
nated over a reasonable period of time. 

Monsienor Hicerns. Yes. 

Mr. Gaturtnes. Is there a conflict in the language? 

Monsignor Hicetns. My language is a valid interpretation of what 
their resolution was meant to imply; in other words, they were not 
unrealistically saying that the program should be terminated as of 
tomorrow morning but that it should be terminated over a reasonable 
period of time, taking into account the difficulties of terminating any 
program of that type suddenly and without due warning and without 
consideration of all of the facts involved. 

But, to put it negatively, they would oppose the indefinite continu- 
ation of the program and, positively, they would be in favor of 
terminating the program over a reasonable period of time. The 
word “reasonable” being obviously subject to discussion and to some 
honest disagreement of opinion as to how long it should take and 
as to the manner in which it should be done. 

Mr. Garuines. It should be liquidated ? 

Monsignor Hieerns. Yes; over a reasonable period of time. They 
are not saying, as I understand it, that some other program of a dif- 
ferent type might not eventually become necessary, but the program 
in its present form, the official standard of the Catholic Council on 
the Spanish Speaking is that it should not be continued indefinitely, 
that preferably it should be terminated over a reasonable period of 
time, giving everybody involved ample time to make the necessary 
readjustment. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Well now, would that mean, according to your 
views, that it should be terminated on the 30th day of June 1959 
would you go along with a 2-year extension from the 1st day of July 
1959, for 2 years over to 1961 ? 
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Monsignor Hiceins. I would personally prefer the 1-year extension 
which is being advocated by some other groups who will testify here 
today or tomorrow. 

However, I do not think anybody could claim that there is any- 
thing sancrosanct about a particular figure. I think it is something 
subject to reasonable debate. But I strongly prefer the 1-year figure 
rather than the 2. I think 1 year would give us ample time to make 
the necessary readjustment. 

Mr. Garxines. You do recognize, though, that at the present time 
there is a need to import the bracero labor / 

Monsignor Hiceins. I would like to hear the need validated more 
factually than it has been. I have heard the need expressed very 
frequently, and I am prepared on my limited knowledge to accept 
the word of those who state that there is some need. But, I do not 
accept personally the rather easy assumption that one sometimes hears 
expressed that there is a kind of an indefinite need. There may be 
au need up until that time. Iam not prepared to say. 

Mr. Garnines. Proceed, thank you. 

Monsignor Hicerns. They unanimously agree, in other words, that 
Public Law 78 should be terminated over a reasonable period of 
time. More specifically, it is the judgment of these organizations 
that the several bills currently before this subcommittee, all of which 
are aimed at making the so-called bracero program a permanent 
program, should be voted down. I might add that my own organ 
ization and the other Catholic organizations which I am privileged 
to represent this afternoon would be even more strongly opposed 
to a substitute bracero program administered by the immigration 
authorities. 

I mention that point which will be developed later by Father Viz- 
zard, and I am sure, by other witnesses before the subcommittee and 
let it go at that. 

It is very significant, incidentally, that the highest Catholie au- 
thorities in Mexico are also opposed to the continuation of the bracero 
program, at least in its present form. It was announced in De- 
cember 1957 that a move to stop emigration to the United States by 
Mexican migrant workers and to repatriate those already working 
in the United States has been initiated by the social secretariat of 
the Mexican bishops. The director of this social secretariat reports 
that the Mexican hierarchy considers this problem so important that 
it has appointed two of its own members to undertake the work. 

This move on the part of the Mexican hierarchy is an effective 
and timely reply to those Americans who sincerely, perhaps, but 
nevertheless mistakenly rationalize the bracero program as a means 
of alleviating economic conditions in Mexico. There are admittedly 
many serious economic and social problems in Mexico, but we have it 
on the authority of the Mexican bishops, who are close to their own 
people, much closer than many of us in this country can be, that the 
bracero program in its present form, far from alleviating these prob- 
lems, tends to aggravate them and, in addition, helps to create new 
ones. 

It goes without saying, of course, that we have a serious obligation 
to help the people of Mexico and other nations in grave economic dis- 
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tress, but the proper way to fulfill this obligation, as the Catholic 
Council for the Spanish Speaking recommended at its recent annual 
convention, is by providing them with emergency foreign aid and 
technical assistance and by cooperating in the establishment of inter- 
national resettlement programs. I should like to emphasize, in con- 
clusion, that my opposition to the indefinite continuation of the so- 

called bracero program is not meant to be a criticism of the United 
States Department of Labor, which, under the terms of Public Law 
78, is charged with the responsibility of administering the program. 
On the contrary, I have sincere admiration for Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell and his associates in the Department of Labor for the efforts 
they are making, in the face of severe criticism and relentless political 
opposition, to ‘administer the program as fairly and equitably as 
possible. 

I might say that I am fully aware of the criticism that is being 
directed at the Department of Labor, or has been in the past both 
by friends and opponents of the brac er0 program. I am inclined to 
judge, from what I read and hear in recent days, however, that the 
criticism of the Department of Labor, coming from the labor move- 
ment and similar groups, is somewhat modified. I think they are 
now saying, as I would say, on the basis of my knowledge, that the 
Department of Labor is doing a reasonably good job in try ing to ad- 
minister the program. 

The fact remains, however, that the bracero program in its present 
form, even if administered fairly and equitably, is seriously deficient 
from the point of view of sound social morality and should therefore 
be terminated within a reasonable period of time. 

The program is so seriously deficient from the point of view of 
sound social morality that one of the leading Catholic moral theolo- 
gians in the United States recently concluded that Catholic farmers 
are obliged in conscience to refuse to participate in the program as it 
is now being: conducted. 

This opinion was expressed by Redemptorist Father Francis J. 
Connell of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., in a 
letter made public during the ninth regional congress of the Bishops’ 
Committee for the Spanish Speaking. 

Father Connell was writing in reply to an inquiry from Franciscan 
Father Alan McCoy of Stockton, Calif., who again is in intimate and 
daily contact with the program "and knows its administration from 
firsthand experience. 

Father McCoy had asked three questions regarding the bracero pro- 
gram, which involves the importation of Mexican citizens for farm- 
work in this country. The questions and Father Connell’s answers 
follow: 

(1) Question: 

Under what conditions would a Catholic farmer be permitted “in good con- 
science” to hire braceros? 


Answer: 


I believe that, apart from extraordinary circumstances, a Catholic farmer 
would not be allowed to hire braceros, since the program itself has so many 
evils connected with it. 


Father Connell said such an “extraordinary” case would exist when, 
for example-— 
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a farmer simply could not get American workers, and he would have to suffer 
grave financial loss, and perhaps even complete ruin, if he could not get workers. 


However, even then, he said, the farmer would— 


surely have serious obligations toward the braceros. He would have to pay 
them the prevailing living wage; he would have to take active measures to pro- 
tect them morally (against prostitution, gambling, etc.) ; above all, he would 
have to give them the opportunity of practicing their religion, by bringing them 
to church, if they were Catholics, getting a Spanish-speaking priest to visit them 


7+ * 

But aside from such an exceptional situation, Father Connell as- 
serted— 
the Catholic farmer * * * if he wishes to be consistent with the principles of 


social justice and charity must simply refuse to participate in the program as it 
is now being conducted. 


(2) Question : 


What must be the attitude of the Catholic farmer toward the program? 
Answer: Apart from an exceptional case, Father Connell replied— 


the Catholic farmer should be definitely opposed to the program and refuse to 
take part in it, even though such participation might be very lucrative * * *. 
But, in addition—— 


he added— 


I believe that the Catholic farmer has a positive obligation to work fcr a re 
ordering of the program, if these braceros are going to be brought in. 


(3) Question : 


Does a Catholic farmer who is in this program have an obligation to work 
toward a reordering of the agricultural order which seems to necessitate this 
program? 


Answer: 


There is such an obligation on the part of all Catholics, within their particular 
fields, to work for an adjustment of conditions in line with some Christian or 
Catholic principles. 


Father Connell declared that— 


Catholics should know that they are not fulfilling their duties as Catholics if 
they merely abstain from inflicting wrong on society; they must work toward 
the reign of social justice and charity. 

This means that the Catholic farmer, whatever his own practices may be (I 
mean, even if he is perfectly just in his own individual transactions) must do 
what he can to help his fellow men get the benefit of the Church’s teachings on 
industry and labor. 

From this it follows, I believe, that in the situation you describe, presuming 
that the bracero program is going to continue in some form, every Catholic 
farmer should work toward its reordering, so that it may be in accord with 
justice and charity. 

Of course, this means that some definite directions as to the proper procedure 
to be followed toward this objective should be given by ecclesiastical authorities. 


Some of these directives are being worked out now by the Bishops’ 
Committee on the Spanish Speaking, so far as cattle farmers are con- 
cerned. 

You will note that Father Connell’s opinion was based on the hy- 
pothesis that the bracero program will continue in a modified form. 
As I have already indicated in the course of my own testimony, I 
would hope that this hypothesis will not be validated. In other words, 
I hope that the bracero program will be terminated as rapidly as 
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circumstances will prudently permit, and 1 so recommend to the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee. 
(The appendix, statement of Rev. R. A. McGowan, is as follows:) 


APPENDIX 


STaTEMENT OF Rev. R. A. McGowan, Drrecror, SociaL AcTION DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, AT A PUBLIC HEARING CONDUCTED 
BY THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JuLty 14, 1950 


At least in a general sort of way most Americans probably know about the 
very bad conditions under which American migratory workers live and work. 
They travel, in one way or another, from job to job, taking their chances on 
finding employment. And even when they are lucky enough to be hired for a 
few days or a few weeks, they are paid a bare subsistence wage or just a little 
above it or, on rare occasions, perhaps enough to keep them from becoming 
the wards of public or private welfare agencies when they are not able to find 
work. 

Some of these workers are United States Americans, and some are Mexican- 
Americans. In either case they are Americans. They are human beings living— 
barely surviving—in the United States of America, the wealthiest nation in the 
world. 

They work on farms, in fisheries, and also on railroads and in timber where 
they are somewhat better off. Their pay is small, and their work is seasonal, 
even on the railroads and in timber. They are probably the most oppressed 
people in the United States. 

To appeal to farmers, railroad management, fishery owners, and lumbermen 
to do on their own what they ought to do in simple justice has proved to be 
insufficient. They will have to be compelled by organization and by law to do 
what they ought to be doing voluntarily. We cannot rely any longer on purely 
voluntary measures. The problem calls for an immediate solution. Enough 
organization and legislation have already been put into force to get railroads 
and lumber to treat their migratory workers with a certain amount of decency, 
although even in these two industries we still have a long way to go. The 
bigger problem is in farming and fisheries, and especially farming. 

The farming problem is a special kind of farming problem as to migratory 
workers. There is a world of difference between a one-man hired hand on a 
general family-sized farm and five or a dozen or a hundred farmhands on a 
commercial farm in vegetables, surgarcane, sugar beets, or fruits. The migra- 
tory farm labor problem is not the problem of the isolated farm worker on a 
general family-sized farm, but the problem of the 5, 10, 50, or a hundred or more 
workers on a commercial farm. 

In considering the migratory farmworker, the difference between a family 
farm and a commercial vegetable, sugar, or fruit farm is very sharp and is the 
central point to be considered in recommending trade union or legislative reme- 
dies. In our laws we tend to merge the two types of farm. An isolated farmhand 
on a general farm meets one set of circumstances and problems. Five or a dozen 
or a hundred workers on a commercial farm—a business farm, an industrial 
farm, a “factory in the field”—meet an altogether different set of circumstances 
and problems. 

This other set of problems on the commercial farm has not yet been con- 
sidered in our laws. The laws have been written in terms of the single farm- 
hand on the general farm, and, consequently the migratory farmworkers who 
work by the dozens and hundreds and are the farming equivalent of industrial 
workers go completely unprotected. 

How much and what kind of Federal protection they need is the question and 
not whether they need it. Similarly how much and what kind of State protection 
they need is the question and not whether they need it. 

It would be rather difficult, too, to organize single farmworkers on family 
farms into a farm union. But a strong union of workers on factory farms is 
another matter—difficult to create, but absolutely necessary and certainly not 
impossible. We recommend that every effort be made to organize both the full- 
time and migratory workers on commercial farms. 

Migratory railroad workers and migratory timber workers already receive 
a certain amount of protection from unions and the Government. But migra 
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tory farmworkers and their families and migratory fishery workers and their 
families receive little or no protection from either unions or the Government. 

We recommend full protection of these workers by the law and by the con- 
certed action of the unions. As far as legislation is concerned, probably the 
principal distinction to be made is the distinction between the family farm and 
the commercial farm—as to the protection of the employees’ right to organize 
and as to their coverage under wages-and-hours laws and social-security laws 
which do not now protect them. A rough and ready way of handling the 
matter would be to decide that any farm hiring at any one time more than five 
persons should come under the Federal laws on the right to organize, on wages 
and hours, on social security, and on other matters subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Effective State legislation, which could be guided by this same rough-and- 
ready formula, is also very necessary. Equally necessary is the concerted action 
of strong labor unions and, in the field of social welfare, of private and public 
organizations helping the migratory workers while they are settled tempo- 
rarily in local communities or while they are on the move in search of new 
employment. For further information on the activities of private Catholic 
organizations which are concerned with the problems of migrants, we would 
recommend that the Commission contact the Reverend Theodore Radtke, execu- 
tive secretary of the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking, who cur- 
rently has his headquarters in Corpus Christi, Tex. One of the members of your 
commission, Archbishop Lucey, is thoroughly familiar with the work of this 
committee and will probably have much to say about its highly successful pro- 
gram in the course of your meetings. 

Voluntary organizations would have a great deal to do even under the best 
of circumstances, but at the present time, because of the fact that Federa! and 
State laws are so bad and unionism among migrant workers is so limited and 
weak, they are being asked to carry an impossible burden. 

In coneluding this brief statement, I should like to quote some of the princi- 
pal recommendations that were adopted at two national conferences on the 
migrant problem which were sponsored by our organization in 1943 and 1944 
and which prepared the way for the establishment of the bishops’ committee 
referred to above. These recommendations, in many cases, have specifie ref- 
erence to Spanish-speaking migrants, but in general they are equally applicable 
to all migratory workers, of whatever national origin. Copies of the preceed- 
ings of these two national conferences will be left with the chairman of this 
hearing to be entered as a part of the official record. 

Principal recommendations coming out of the San Antonio (1943) and Denver 
(1944) Seminars sponsored by the Social Action Department, NCWC, on the 
subject, “The Spanish Speaking of the Sonthwest and West” : 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


(1) From Archbishop Lucey’s address 


To hold this large segment of our population in poverty is false economy. To 
pay miserable wages to our Spanish-speaking workers is a luxury which our 
businessmen can hardly afford. If the purchasing power of this great group of 
people were equal to their capacity to consume our businessmen would enjoy 
the greatest prosperity that they have ever known. If three-quarters of a 
million of Spanish-Americans in Texas received honest wages the products of 
our fields and factories would be purchased as never before. 

To deny adequate relief to dependent citizens is also false economy. Here in 
Texas our program of public relief to indigents is pitiful. A very general 
lack of labor organizations, the absence of good social legislation, and the greed 
of powerful employers have combined to create in Texas dreadful and wide- 
spread misery. The evil men who are driving tens of thousands of our poor 
people into slow starvation will be held to strict accountability by the God of 
eternal justice. 


2) From the report on large populations in cities and towns 


The committee calls attention to the fact that all true social reform is based 
on religious concepts. All economic life should be subordinated to the glory of 
God and the welfare of immortal souls. 

The human person will normally fulfill his eternal destiny only if certain 
temporal needs are supplied, primarily decent work and adequate income. What 
these terms imply in the present-day world is elaborated in the social encyclicals 
of Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
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It is essential that the Catholic clergy and laity be thoroughly acquainted 
with the objectives set forth and the means proposed for their realization in 
these encyclicals. Chief among the means are organization and legislation. 

A prior incidental task in the case of Latin Americans is to remove the notion 
that these people are inferior workers to be paid accordingly. We call for 
careful research to show that Latin Americans can accomplish as much as other 
workers; so that, on the basis of substantial evidence wage differentials may be 
eliminated and obstacles to upgrading removed. 

We urge established labor organizations to give special attention to the en- 
rollment of Latin Americans and to accord them equal status in their organiza- 
tions Catholic clergy and laity are likewise urged to encourage in every possible 
way the enrollment of Latin Americans in the ranks of established labor organi- 
zations. 

Among legislative and governmental helps we strongly recommend the exten- 
sion of social security benefits to agricultural workers and domestic help, as 
proposed by the new Wagner bill now before Congress; and the continued 
development of public housing projects for those most in need, under the most 
capable and public-spirited direction obtainable. 


(8) From the report on large settled rural groups 


Religious and lay leaders should bring to the rural people a knowledge of the 
various existing governmental aids, such as those offered by the Farm Security 
Administration and the Soil Conservation Service. 

In the field of legislation we recommend the extension of social security and 
wages-hours laws to those engaged in agriculture, and child-labor legislation to 
protect children from exploitation and to help them gain the opportunity of an 
education. The rural Latin Americans can do much for themselves through 
organization. We recommend in particular the formation of credit unions and 
cooperatives, and in general the development of strong regional organizations, 
with full participation by the Spanish-speaking people, to promote all the above- 
mentioned measures and to increase farm ownership among these people as a 
major objective. 


(4) From the report on small or scattered communities 


Wage earners, farmworkers, and farm owners should be encouraged to join 
labor unions or agricultural organizations which will promote their interests. 

Landownership is strongly to be encouraged among these groups. 

Tenants or farmhands should have a gardening plot on which to raise some of 
their own food. Landlords and employers should regard it as part of their 
social responsibility in justice to permit use of a piece of land for this purpose. 

Legislation is needed to extend social-security benefits to agricultural workers 
and to secure fair wages in tenant contracts. Government should act to assure 
equal wages for equal output as well as fair opportunity for upgrading and ad- 
vancement in the case of Latin Americans. State legislation in addition to 
Federal is needed to regulate intrastate employment. 


(5) From the report on migratory workers 

While Spanish should not be neglected, we should encourage the Latin- 
American children to learn English as well as possible, so that they will not be 
handicapped by ignorance of the language in seeking to lift themselves to a 
better economic level. 

The unionization of farm labor is desirable and legislation to protect and 
facilitate such organization is recommended. In the meanwhile, any organiza- 
tion that seeks to better the conditions of migrant workers should be en- 
couraged, and at the same time these people should be safeguarded against un- 
American and subversive influences. A necessary part of the solution of the 
social-economic problems of the migrant workers is organization, soundly based 
on encyclical principles, led and actively participated in by the Latin Americans 
themselves. 

Toward our goal of establishing these people in stable, permanent residence, 
landownership among them should be encouraged. 

Legislation should be enacted to defend these workers against exploitation and 
in particular against the evil of child labor. We suggest a wages-hour law for 
farmworkers. 

Every effort should be mede to discover or create part-time employment for 
migrant workers during their off season. 

Much ean be done toward stabilization of employment and more efficient job 
placement, in spite of the obvious difficulties. Adequate resources and authority, 
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in the hands of the United States Employment Service could go far toward these 
objectives. 

The Farm Security Administration has provided some decent housing for mi- 
grant workers in its work camps, but these are too few. We believe this pro- 
gram, threatened with extinction, should be expanded instead. 

As far as feasible with this unstable group, credit unions, cooperatives and 
similar tried methods of social-economic betterment should be developed among 
them, adopted to fit their circumstances and needs. 

There must be more governmental supervision over the transporting of these 
workers to the fields and over their housing after they get there. The cruel 
and brutal treatment often accorded them in the past must be prevented. 

(6) From the report on scattered communities 


We recommend the establishment, on a parish or community basis, of credit 
unions, cooperatives, and maternity guilds. Citizenship classes should be formed 
to assist the naturalization of the many who are handicapped by alien status. 

Monsignor Hiaerns. I observe, Mr. Chairman, that that expres- 
sion “as rapidly as circumstances will prudently permit,” leaves, I 
think, séiitile leeway for reasonable and honest disagreement as to 
the timing. 

It gives plenty of time for the Congress, through its proper com- 
mittees, to make scientific studies of the problems, to see whether or 
not it is as true as it might have been 3 or 4 or 5 years ago that 
this program in its present form is needed and so forth. 

And, finally, if I may add a brief paragraph to my statement, I 
would like to go back and put this thing in context and say that to me 
the discussion of the bracero program is only one, and I would hope, 
temporary facet of a much larger problem, and that is, the entire 
problem of the establishment of sound organizations for farmworkers, 
particularly farmworkers on large plantations, or large farms, and 
the enactment or the extension of Federal and State legislation to 
include those workers in those cases where they are not now included. 

I, personally, from my own professional point of view, as one in- 
terested primarily in labor economics and social welfare legislation, 
would place primary emphasis, fundamental emphasis on the neces- 
sity of their being organized into sound unions of their own. 

Realizing, of course, the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the fulfillment of that hope, but nevertheless, convinced that until 
that is done most of the efforts that decent citizens make to protect 
migratory workers, whether they be from Mexico or other countries, 
are going to be in the nature of patchwork. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Garntnes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Tromrson. I wanted to clarify something and want to ask 
question. 

You realize, of course, that the duties of the committee are manifold 
and in this particular problem—and that applies especially to those of 
us from Texas and along the border—we are trying to shut off the 
influx of what we call wetbacks. 

Mr. Tuompson. Illegal entrance from Mexico? 

Monsignor Higerns. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. It has been our experience that this legislation, 
starting by the admission that we have to get the labor from some- 
where all along the border and sometimes far up into the interior, we 
have to get it from somewhere and it is much better to get it by legal 
means, even though there are many things to be taken care of. 
Monsignor Hicerns. I quite agree with you. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Let me ask you this question ; Do you recognize 
the fact that it is very difficult to get from the American labor market 
the men to do the stoop labor job ? 

Monsignor Hiearns. Yes, I do, but I have it on the word of other 
people from Texas and other States which employ people under the 
bracero program, that to some extent at least, part of the difficulty 
is the unsatisfactory conditions which are offered the workers. 

This point was raised yesterday. It was discussed, I think, in- 
adequately and I hope there are others here from the labor movement 
who will discuss the matter more adequately. 

What I said earlier in response to the chatrman’s question I would 
stand by here, that I do not know personally how great the need is 
for the importation at the present time, but from what I do know 
about it I am not disposed to accept a blanket statement that there is 
a need and let it go at that, because I have in my files, and Father 
Vizzard has in his and may bring them in as testimony, extensive 
correspondence from people living in the States and areas, who are 
convinced that the need is being highly exaggerated, and put out of 
perspective by the repetition of the statement, “that we can’t get 
American workers to do this steop labor.” 

Perhaps one of the reasons that American workers are not pre 
{ } 


pared to work under the conditions and for the wages which are 


being offered. And I cannot Say that I blame them. 


So | do not think we can discus th needs for forelon lab : in | 
vacuum. It must be discussed in a pretty broad social context, because 
if the waves which we offered to Amer! ah worl rs by hypothesis 
were driven down LO, let us say, 10 cents an hour, you would hever vet 


any American workers and then you could Lv there was an even 
oreater need. 

It is all a relative matter. 
Mr. THomrson. Of course, you reatize threat the committee has 
spent many an hour and many a day trying to come to some reason- 
able conclusion and to take a reasonable position in all of those 
matters, 

\[onsignor Hicains. I sure ‘ly recognize that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. You are very much interested, of course, as we all 
should be, in what happens to the bracero after he comes into this 
country and then goes back. 

We are informed that the money that the Mexicans make and take 
back home is an extremely important part of the economic scheme of 
things for the balance of the year. I presume that we both recognize 
the importance of the money on the economy of Mexico, I do not 
know that there are any spec ific figures on that. 

Monsignor Hiceins. Certainly, to the extent that they do bring it 
back, certainly, it would help the country. 

Mr. Tuompson. Were you under the impression that the American 
of Mexican des ‘ent is udve I sely : i ffec ‘ted by t he program ( 

Monsignor Hieerns. I am under the impressic i—the distinct im- 
pression—that many people in the field think that. I cannot prove it 


myself. Adversely affected in the sense that it is more difficult for 


them, as people who have somewhat integrated into the American 
economy, to work under the same conditions. 
Mr. Trromrson. These questions are asked in the utmost sincerity. 
Monsignor Hicerns. I realize that. 
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Mr. Tiiomrson. And we are trying to get at the answer. 

You could have easily given more information that we are not able 
to get. 

The main contention, if you and I were to start on it today, that 
would cause us the most concern, I believe, is the length of time that 
the program should be continued or renewed—for what number of 
years. 

Monsignor I1ecins. Well, I think, as I said before, that is a ques- 
tion on which cnalemeliie men can, and I am sure will, disagree. I 
would be dishonest if I were to pretend for a moment that I have 
any final answers, as it were, infallible answer, to the question. But I 
do say that there is a great difference between a reasonable and honest 
disagreement over that point and the attempts which are being made 
to continue the program, as it were, indefinitely or in the absence of 
the program, and I am not saying that the subcommittee is doing 
this, but there are people who are, to provide a substitute program 
under other auspices. 

Mr. THompson. | believe you said that you were in favor of a 
l-vear extension / 

Monsignor Hiaeins. Personally, but I do not say that is correct. I 
could readily understand people disagreeing over the timing. 

Mr. Trompson. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Teague? 

Mr. Tracur. Monsignor Higgins, 1 won’t go into details now but 
I hope a you were not here d ly before vesterday for the hearings 

\fonsionor Hieatns. I was not. 

Vir. Treacur. When the hearings are printed, you will 


get a copy 
and vead the testimony set forth in those hearings, as to the experl- 
ence of these people out im the field have had in endeavoring to get 
domestic labor to fill their needs. I do not want to let it go with just 


a statement there isa need. There is a lot of ey idene Ee W hie rh has been 
submitted before this committee. 

Monsignor II1aarns. I am sure there must be cases in which that 
is perfectly true, but my own point would be this, that if that kind 
of evidence is going to be taken, then I would hope that we would 
have a rather complete investigation of the problem, because I have 
the testimony in my files, and I could get much more of it from other 
ae in the field, who say that they know of cases where domestic 

ibor is being discriminated against. It is being much more difficult 
for them to get employment because of the manner in which this 
program is being administered. 

I am not prepared to say who is right in each case, but I do say 
that it is a much more comple x problem than merely to say, “There 
isa shortage of American labor.’ 

Mr. Tracur. I am not prepared to say there are no cases in which 
domestic workers have not been given jobs or perhaps when they 
should have, but it has been my experience tho: se Cases are very much 
in the minority, and we have ample testimony before this committee 
bearing me out. 

iy also, would like to add this: In my own congressional district 
in ¢ ‘alifornia there are thousands of Catholic farmers, and I have 
not heard from one, not one single one, of those Catholic farmers that 
he feels we could get along without this program or it should be ter- 
minated in the near or reasonable future. 
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Monsignor Hicerns. I am unpleasantly surprised, because I would 
hope th: ut some of them would, at least, be concerned to bring the 
question up ; not necessarily be against it. 

Mr. Teacue. Let me say this: I think they will all agree with me 
and I agree with you we must make the program respectable and 
make living conditions decent and as comfortable as we can and in 
accord with the way we want all people to live. All farmers are 
agreed on that. They could not get along without the program. 

“Monsignor Hicerns. I think that is precisely where the debate 
begins. “There are many people waiting here. When we say there 
is a shortage of American labor, I know, and I think I could prove, 
that there are people who are quite violently opposed to any attempt 
to set up enatians like a 50-cent minimum. Well, if they succeed 
in defeating anything like that, there will be a bigger shortage of 
American labor , obviously. 

Mr. Tracur. Let me say this, Monsignor Higgins, because I do 
not have all of the facts, and you have stated you do not—we had 
testimony here 2 days ago that in one section, within 50 or 60 miles 
of Los Angeles, where 4- roomed houses are provided with all facilities 
furnished except electricity, the rental is something like $18 a month, 
extensive recruitment programs have been conducted in Los Angeles 
and nearby areas and the people in those areas out of work simply 
will not come to do work in the citrus industry which pays an average 
wage of approximately a dollar an hour. They get practically noth 
ing in the way of response inan attempt to get people in there. 

Monsignor Hicerns They did? 

Mr. Tracur. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. I wonder as to Father Vizzard, you are not speak 
ing for him? 

Monsignor Hicerns. No; he has his own testimony. 

Mr. Gatutnes. How long will it require ? 

Father Vizzarv. Ten to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask Monsignor Higgins a question. In the 
statement of Father McGowan that you attach there is reference made 
to applying various Federal programs to farm labor, And you 
mention and he mentions a distinction between a farm hiring more 
than five persons at one time, and those hiring less. In other “words, 
the so-called corporation and family farm distinction. 

Monsignor Hicerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. It is an interesting idea but the problem is that in a 
given labor market, if you have work conditions applying on one 
farm which do not exist on another, they are both competing for the 
same labor, and the employer with the best standards attracts all 
of or, at a minimum, the best of the labor and ultimately all em- 
ployers are forced to the same standards even in the absence of 
Goternmett requirement. This fact breaks down your family farm 
privilege. 

Monsignor Hieerns. I think your point is well taken. I think what : 
Father McGowan was awkw ardly striving for was some rough ex- 
perimental approximation to the problem which is continu: ully raised 
when you get into the question of social legislation. You cannot apply 
to the f family farm the same rules that you could apply to a great big 
commercial farm. 
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And his suggestion was interesting, I think, only for discussion 
purposes. It was some attempt to try to think through the problem 
of how you distinguish between a family farm and what might legiti- 
mately be called a corporate farm. 

Mr. Hagen. It should be explored further in considering the whole 
problem. 

One of the experiences we have had in California, I know for ex- 
ample, is that there are very few farmers in California who do not 
employ at some time during the year, substantial numbers of off-the- 
farm labor. There are family farms, the majority of them, but, for 
example, the larger farmers, the corporation farms, if you please, it 
is my recollec tion, have an easier time in many instances employing 
transient workers because of the fact their operations are generally 
able to provide better housing, for example, than the farmer who only 
hires 20 employees in a year. So, as a consequence, it means that the 
small farmers have to provide the same conditions or suffer labor 
recruitment difficulties. And, perhaps, legislation which is pending 
to provide some sort of F ederal guaranty for rural farm housing 
might be productive in that one area. 

Monsignor Hicerns. Yes. 

Mr. Garuineos. Thank you very much, sir. 

Monsignor Hicerns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatuines. Now, we will hear from the Reverend James L. 
Vizzard, S. J., vice president, Liaison and Research National Catholic 
Rural Life Conferenc e, Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JAMES L. VIZZARD, S. J., REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Father Vizzarp. My name is Father James L. Vizzard, S.J. Iam 
vice president of the conference’s Washington office at 1719 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity this subcommittee has given up to present our viewpoints on the 
identical bills now before you. 

We stand in ae to these bills which propose to strike out 
the termination date contained in section 509 of title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 as amended. We urge the elimination not of 
the termination date, but at the earliest possible moment, the termi- 
nation of the Mexican farm-labor program itself. At the same time 
we wish to express our unalterable opposition ot any substitute pro- 
gram or process or subterfuge which might make possible the con- 
tinued importation of large masses of Mexican farm labor to work 
in our fields. Our opposition is expressly directed toward an 
alternative which we understand is now being explored by employers 
and user associations to make possible the wholesale granting of 
temporary permits by the Immigration Service such as the Service 
is now doing in the new Japanese labor program. 

Our opposition both to the continuation of Public Law 78 and to 
the substitution of any alternate program has two general bases: 

1. The program in itself has been accompanied by many evils, 
which, even if not an essential part of the program, nonetheless have 
in one ‘degree or another invariably accompanied it. 
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The very existence of the program makes practically impossible 
nis solution of the many serious problems of the United States citi- 
zens who are in the migratory labor group. In this statement each 
of these major sources of objection will be dealt within turn. 


Parr | 


First then, the evils which have accompanied and apparently have 
become an unshakable part of the Mexican farm labor program 
itself ; 

1. THE CERTIFICATION PROCESS 


The program often and perhaps even generally has been character 
ized by feeble and ineffective efforts or no efforts at all to secure 
United States citizens for the jobs. This, I suppose, should cause no 
surprise. Employment officers are experienced and realistic. ‘They 
know that for the most part it would be a waste of time to attempt 
to find American citizens who will, except in the case of dire ex- 
tremity, accept the miserable income possibilities and conditions of 
life and labor which employers are offering. I suppose it is equally 
understandable why growers generally prefer Mexican labor and 
why, therefore, employment officers are often under severe pressure 
to certify a shortage of local labor even when our own citizens might 
be available. The braceros are in a situation where docility is en- 
forcible. Moreover, they can be had generally on schedule when 
needed and can easily be got rid of when the job is done. Because of 
severe poverty and lack of opportunity at home they are willing to 
accept wages, living, and working conditions that are intolerable to 
United States citizens. 

At any rate few who are interested in this issue are unaware of or 
unable to cite specific instances of gross negligence and even of venal 
collusion in applying the certification requirements of Public Law 73. 


2. THE CONTRACTING PROCESS ON THE MEXICAN SIDE OF TILE BORD 


The intolerable and inhuman conditions which often prey ail in 
the contrac ting centers in Mexico have been so eo that, witli 
out irreverence, they have been characterized as “The bracero’s way 
of the cross.” 

Inadequate provisions for housing, feeding, and other facilities 
have been chronic and unsolved. Bribery, the mordida which seems 
to be expected, generally must be paid. Most braceros must borrow 
at very high rates of interest what is for them a very large sum in 
order to make their way to the contracting center and bribe their 
way into a job. 

3. WAGES—INCOME 


The work contract requires that the bracero be paid not less than 
the “prevailing wage.” The determination of the “prevailing wage” 
is a very interesting process. The employers, as I understand it, 
simply decide unilaterally what might be the absolute minimum they 
can get away with. That minimum ‘then becomes the prevailing wage. 

Considerable attention was given recently in the press of certain 
parts of the country to the laudable effort by the United States De 
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partment of Labor to require a minimum of 50 cents an hour even 
for work done under piece rates. I understand that the employers 
vigorously protested and proposed that 25 cents an hour was pref- 
erable since then the workers would stay on the job all day. Incentive 
pay, they cal] it. 

Of course in other parts of the country the hourly or piece rate 
pay is considerably higher—perhaps up to 100 percent higher, mak- 
ing it possible, theoretically at least for the bracero to make the 
princely sum of 70 cents all the way up to $1 per hour when he works. 

Jay of this wage, however, must be taken certain deductions such 

,e. g., a dollar, 75 cents per day for food, and certain charges for 
insurance. In both these cases I have the feeling that an honest and 
objective investigation would uncover some of the most sordid and 
illegal bribery and profitmaking to be found anywhere in America. 
I understand much evidence is available of the most unconscionable 
and unforgivable exploitation of the already pitifully low wages of 
the braceros which would make the corruption found in the teamsters 
union seem only like petty larceny. 

Mr. Gatruines. I wonder, do you have any concrete information 
that you would like to present to this committee, or are you just 
making a blanket charge here that there is bribery existing in con- 
nection with this program / 

Do you have anything specific 

Reverend Vizzarp. Mr. Chairman, I have been in regular and fre- 
quent contact for the last year and, particularly, the last 6 months with 
priests and others who are in the immediate daily contact with the 
braceros in California, in Wyoming and in Michigan, and in Texas, 
and in many other areas of the country. And this is the ay y which 
they invari: ably tell me, not having checked with each other, but indi- 
vidually telling the story as they see it in their area. 

I have, also, seen a number of verbatim transcripts of interviews 
with braceros that indicate this is not a universal, but a frequent 
situation. 

Mr. Tuompson. There is bribery on the other side of the border, 
too? 

Reverend Vizzarp. Much of it: practically all of it—most of it is on 
the other side of the border. 

Mr. Poacr. You named Texas. What part of Texas‘ That is a 
big area. I realize that there are people in Texas who do unworthy 
things, but most of our farmers are honorable citizens. I would like 
to know where this bribery is taking place. 

Reverend Vizzarv. Mr. Poage, in April I was at the annual meeting 
of the Bishops’ Committee on the Spanish sere: which, also, at 
the same time, was coordinated with the Catholic Council for the 
Spanish Speaking. And dozens of priests from Texas and lay people, 
also, who are full time in connection with the migratory labor prob- 
lem and, particularly, the bracero program—and ‘this was one of the 
unanimous—— 

Mr. Poacr. Where do they claim this bribery takes place? We have 
three completely different fields of employment in Texas, as you know. 

First, there is the ranch employment, which has no relationship 
whatever to cottonpicking or vegetable production. 

Second, there is the cottonpic king. 
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Third, there is vegetable production, fruits and vegetables of the 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Are all three of those groups engaging in bribery and abuse of these 
Mexicans ? 

Reverend Vizzarv. Mr. Poage, you would get a much more satis- 
factory answer with detailed information from the people in Texas 
who are working with this program. 

Mr. Poaae. I did not raise the question. In fact the charge was 
not made in Texas. It was made here, and I thought you might want 
to explain it here. You stated that conditions were bad in Texas. 
Doubtless there are bad conditions there, but Texas is a big country, 
could you not tell us just where these bad conditions exist? Not all 
the farmers of Texas are guilty. Do you not feel that you should 
point your finger at the guilty, and not make a blanket charge against 
the character of all farmers? 

Reverend Vizzarp. I made no such blanket charge against the 
character of all farmers and I would appreciate it if you would stop 
putting words in my mouth. 

Mr. Poagr. I think, then, you ought to give us the names of the wit- 
nesses that can testify and substantiate the statement that you have 
made. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I will, certainly, be glad and I am willing to 
indicate it very briefly by contact with the Bishops’ C ommittee, Arch- 
bishop Lucey of San Antonio, or the executive secretary, Father John 
Wagner, of San Antonio, you can find ample evidence, and, also, I 
refer you to California—— 

Mr. Poacr. No, we heard the controversial evidence in California 
a couple of months ago. 

Reverend Vizzarp. Are you meaning to imply that Archbishop 
Lucey is a controversial figure? If so, just what do you mean by 
“controversial ?” 

Mr. Poace. Merely because Bishop Lucey makes the same charges 
you do does not prove that all Texas iconion are dishonest or immoral. 

Reverend Vizzarp. Again, Mr. Poage, I should like to make it 
clear that neither Archbishop Lucey nor ‘myself made any such uni- 
versal charge. 

Mr. Poace. You donot? 

teverend VizzArp. He is a very responsible and respected member 
of the Catholic hierarchy. 

Mr. Poace. Unquestionably, as a religious leader, but there are a 

great many people who disagree wih his social ideas, aren’t there? 

Reverend Vizzarp. Within the Catholic Church? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, within the Catholic Church. 

Reverend Vizzarp. Or among those that he opposes, I say, is the 
opposition from within the Catholic Church or from those whose 
ideas and actions he opposes and exposes ? 

Mr. Poace. I assume that the people that he disagrees with, disagree 
with him. That is usually true, the people who agree with people do 
not usually find themselves in disagreement, do they ? 

Reverend Vizzarp. I would like to have the record clear who con- 
siders him controversial and why ? 

Mr. Poace. Largely because he seems to advocate a great many 
things that other people think cannot be achieved. , 
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Reverend Vizzarp. Obviously. 

Mr. Hacen. He is asking you to document your statement. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that that is the kind of statement which 
must be supported by reasons rather than documentation. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I would like to invite you to accompany me to 
meet some of these people whom I have talked with. Father McKellar, 
in California. 

Mr. Poageg. I think I have met Father McKellar. I believe I have 
heard his testimony in California. I do not believe he knows the situ- 
ation in Texas. 

Mr. Garurnes. It will be in this record when it goes to the floor 
of the House. His testimony will be in that document, it will be 
available in the hearings. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I am not myself a fieldworker. I work here in 
Washington. I have my sources of information which I consider 
dependable because they are priests and other people who are actually 
working with them day by day, and out in the fields even at night 
with them and I consider their sources of information to be de- 
pendable, honest, and objective. 

Mr. Poage. I only intended to ask you what your sources were and 
to ask that you tell us what the specific charges were. You insinuate 
that they are doing something wrong. Now then, what is wrong 
with what they are doing? 

Reverend Vizzarp. I am not insinuating. 

Mr. Poace. You are saying it. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I am saying it? 

Mr. Poacer. Yes, you are saying it. Let us have some proof of it. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I have told you where the proof is available. 

Mr. Poacr. We have made no charges. You are the one that made 
the charges. 

Reverend Vizzarp. Mr. Poage, I have already told you where the 
sources of my information are and if it is necessary to satisfy you 
that I get a number of documents, that you will read, and pay 
attention to, I will be glad to provide them to you. 

Mr. Poaaeg. I think you ought to bring the evidence of the charges 
and put them in this record. I do not think that this committee ought 
to sit here and allow the good name of all users of Mexican labor to be 
put in question when obviously only a few are guilty. 

Mr. Teacur. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poaacer. Yes. 

Mr. Tracue. I agree with you, and I have the same comment to be 
made with reference to the statement on page 2, regarding the gross 
negligence and even of venal collusion, applying for certification re- 
quirements, under Public Law 78. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; in the statement—— 

Mr. Treacur. That is a pretty broad charge. 

Reverend Vizzarp. Yes; I know it is. 

Mr. Teacue. It ought to be documented, I believe. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I have eye-witness accounts of people who have 
been present at times when such venal collusion have taken place. 

Mr. 'Teacur. We would like to know about it. 

Reverend Vizzarp. I happen to have seen a copy of the testimony 
which later will be given by Mr. H. L. Mitchell, of the Agricultural 
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Workers Union. In the testimony he has a specific case which has 
come to my attention from another source, that is, a source of the 
person who was actually there. That I know from personal expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Tracur. The statement was made, “Well, we cannot get the 
domestic labor,” and we insisted on specific testimony of instances and 
cases where these farmers and users could not get domestic labor be- 
cause we feel we ought to have a record here which is built up not on 
wild charges but on facts. 

Reverend Vizzarp. This will be introduced, as I said, in the record 
in the statement of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Poacr. Then on page 3 you said, Father, that 
I understand that employers vigorously protested—minimum wage of 50 cents 
and proposed 25 cents an hour wis preferable. Since then the workers would 
stay on the job all day. 

What employers suggested 25 cents an hour minimum wage? Where 
were they and who were they ? 

Reverend Vizzarv. Probably, you know as well as I do. 

Mr. Poaace. I do not know of any. 

Reverend Vizzarp. My information comes from your own State of 
Texas. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Who were the employers who made those 
statements ? 

Reverent Vizzarp. You have means of checking those things. 

Mr. Poacr. I have no means unless you who come and make those 
charges will be willing to cooperate. Who are those employers that 
pay 25 cents an hour minimum ? 

Reverend Vizzarp. My source of information on that is Arch- 
bishop Lucey. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t care who told you. Who were the people he is 
talking about ? 

Reverend Vizzarv. I am sorry I cannot satisfy your request for 
specific names, and so forth, but there are—— 

Mr. Poace. Are you willing to charge all of these people who em- 
ploy Mexican labor with being rascals because somebody has said that 
somebody else was a rascal? Are my current Texas farmers rascals 
by association ? 

Reverend Vizzarp. Have you got—have you not read my state- 
ment—if you read my statement carefully on that point, I said that 
considerable attention was recently given in the press of certain parts 
of the country, and I underst: ind that the reaction to that effort on 
the Department of Labor was precisely as I stated, that is for that 
information I have of it from Archbishop Lucey who I consider a 
dependable source. I cannot go down to Texas, in the nature of 
my job and say Archbishop Lucey gives me the name of the news- 
papers or the men in Texas which reported. I consider in order 
to operate in a human fashion, I must depend on certain dependable 
sources of information. To me Archbishop Lacey is a dependable 
source of information. 

Mr. Poace. I do not question that as being a dependable source of 
information at all; but I think we ought to have the information as to 
individuals. 

Mr. Hacen. You do not question the statement of employers vigor- 
ously opposing the 50 cent requirement? You were present. 
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Mr. Poacr. Nota bit; I did not protest it. 

Mr. Hacen. You were present ? 

Mr. Poager. | think that the employers, everyone, would protest the 
20-cent minimum wage. Or a 10-cent minimum wage, or any other 
minimum wage or as I said yesterday a $2 minimum wage. The law 
does not prov ide for minimum w age, and I think the employ ers would 
protest doing violence to the law just as I would protest it. I hope 
that you w ould. 

Mr. Hacen. It is not in the law. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. It is not in the law. The law does not 
authorize the establishment of any minimum wage. 

Mr. Hacen. It is in the agreement with the Mexican Government, 
the 50-cent requirement. 

Mr. GarurNncs. Suppose you go right along and conclude your 
statement. 

Reverend Hicains. No. 4, Transportation and housing : 

Although considerable aa to some small degree effective efforts 
have been made to improve safety, health, and comfort in the trans- 
portation of braceros and in their housing, no one, I believe, would 
dare to claim that the problems have come even close to being solved. 
I have with my own eyes observed the conditions of transportation 
and housing in various parts of the country. Much of it is still un- 
sanitary, unsafe, and wholly unsatisfactory. Growers, I have heard, 
claim that it is financially impossible for them to offer any more than 
they are now providing. What I understand them to be saying in 
effect is that they intend to provide nothing better lest it cut into their 
profits. 

5. MORAL CONDITIONS 


Although the basic morality of the Mexican people is as good or 
even better than might commonly be found in this country, the cir- 
cumstances in which the ‘y live and work here are obviously conducive 
to a breakdown of moral practice. I have heard many reports from 
priests and other churchworkers in many parts of the country of 
excessive drinking, high-stake gambling, drug addiction, and prosti- 
tution. I have for instance heard eyewitness reports of the signs 
tacked on the barracks doors indicating the schedules and prices of 
the prostitutes who prey on the weaknesses of men separated from 
their homes and families. 

Mr. Hacen. Where did this report come from ? 

Reverend Vizzarp. In one particular case, Mr. Hagen, in the San 
Antonio Valley. At a time when I was in the staff of the University 
of San Antonio. 

Mr. Hacen. Any particular farm ¢ 

Reverend Vizzarp. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Will you put it in the record ? 

Reverend Vizzarp. I prefer not to. 

Mr. Tracur. How long ago was it ? 

Reverend Vizzarv. Three years ago. 


6. LEGALIZED PEON AGE 


Many students of United States history see in the Mexican farm 
labor program a none-too-subtle substitute for slavery. In early 
California history the struggle was lost by the few who attempted to 
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establish slavery there. Having lost that battle, however, they 
searched for and found substitutes. At various times in California 
and elsewhere the equivalent of a slave-labor force has been found in 
various disadvantaged racial groups—Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, 
Filipinos, Okies and Arkies, Italian and German prisoners of war 
and, in recent years, Mexicans, and most recently the Japanese again. 
In every case the living and working conditions have been little if 
any improvement over slavery itself. 


7. DIRECT COSTS TO THE UNITED STATES TAXPAYER 


In the 15 years that the Mexican farm-labor program has been in 
operation the direct cost of this program to the United States tax- 
payer has amounted to more than $100 million. This sum, is, in 
effect, a direct subsidy to the relative handful of United States farm 
employers who make use of bracero labor. The United States Labor 
Department estimates that there are approximately 45,000 to 50,000 
American farm operations in which braceros are employed. 

That is approximately 1 percent of all United States farms; of 
that 1 percent, moreover, probably, not more than one-tenth, or in 
absolute numbers less than 5,000 factories in the field, employed a very 
high percentage of all the braceros. A little simple arithmetic leads 
to the conclusion therefore that a tiny group, an almost insignificant 
number of farm employers, have had the equivalent of a slave-labor 
force provided to them at the cost of many tens of millions of dollars 
to the American taxpayer. 

I wonder what would be said if the United States Department of 
Commerce directly spent comparable sums in bringing into this 
country the products of foreign manufacturers in undere utting com- 
petition with the products of “United States business firms. 

At this time when our storage facilities are filed to overflowing 
with unused wheat, corn, cotton, and other farm products, what would 
be said if the United States Department of Agriculture were required, 
at great cost, to bring into this country millions of tons of directly 
competing products? 

Yet this is what equivalently has been required first of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for the last 6 years it has been saddled with 
this anomalous and probably galling burden. 


8. MEN AWAY FROM HOME 


Perhaps the most fundamentally adverse aspect of the Mexican 
farm labor program is the fact that it requires the absence of hundreds 
of thousands of men from home and families for many weeks or 
months and in not a few cases even for years. So disruptive of 
family life is such a situation that the Mexican hierarchy of the 
Catholic church is urging the total elimination of this program. 

As has been mentioned by—I might add that the Mexican hierarchy 
had a study made for themselves last year on what happened to the 
braceros that came to the United States to work and their study as 
they reported it themselves indicated that of approximately 214 mil- 
lion Mexican citizens who had come to the United States to do agri- 
cultural labor, over a million had never returned to their homes and 
families. 
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It is true that in certain critical situations, such as in time of war, 
it is necessary that large numbers of men be separated for long periods 
from their families but such a separation is tolerable only in the 
gravest of crises. Any economic system or method of agricultural 
organization which is built on the assumption of the permanent avail- 
ability of such masses of men is, by any decent standard, morally 
unacceptable. 

Part II 


The second general basis for opposition to the particular bills before 
this committee, and for rejection of any substitute or subterfuge, is 
what seems to us to be the obvious fact that as long as a large mass of 
foreign competitive labor is available, the critical problems of United 
States domestic migrant workers will continue to be impossible to 
solve. If one has concern over the indecencies and injustices perpe- 
trated on citizens of another nation, one must be even more seriously 
concerned when the same and worse tre: itment is visited upon our own 
American citizens. No one has an accurate count but reasonable esti- 
mates would place the number of American migratory farmworkers 
somewhere between 500,000 to a million, and probably more. 

I have been around Washington long enough to have observed with 
shock and shame the sorry and sometimes even cynical performance of 
various branches of our National Government when they have been 
asked to deal effectively with this most serious problem. 

I have seen what organized pressure groups, representing but a 
handful of employers, can so often do to reduce the elected representa- 
tives of the people or the appointed administrators of the executive 
department to the position of pleaders for, or—at best—unwilling 
cooperators in, the narrow, selfish, unjust interests of the few. 

We hold it as one of our most cherished American principles that all 
men are created equal. But for the hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow citizens in the migratory labor force this principle is cold 
comfort indeed. Their equality ends with the cradle, or before they 
even reach the cradle. From the time of their birth they will experi- 
ence equality neither in nourishment nor health nor housing nor 
education. They will be denied opportunity for decent employment, 
for wholesome, stable family and community living. They will be 
social misfits and political outcasts. 

This is a matter to weigh heavily on the conscience of every Ameri- 
can citizen and more heavily on the consciences of those who are di- 
rectly involved in it. As a priest I wonder how God will judge this 
Nation which tolerates such patent and widespread injustices. 

The problem always has been that any solution would require an 
effort and sacrifices that hurt. But there are times when sacrifices 
are necessary—especially when the sacrifice called for is the renuncia- 
tion by the few of the unfair and unjust advantages they enjoy at the 
expense of the many. If these words seem unnecessarily harsh and 
uncompromising they seem nonetheless to be the only possible moral 
judgment. 

I do not want here to seem to be speaking only of the symptomatic 
evils of the situation. Even if the housing, transportation, wage, in- 
come, and all the other obvious evils of the living and working condi- 
tions were eliminated, there still would remain the basic fact that many 
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hundreds of thousands of people, by the nature of their employment, 
must live essentially on the move. 

Can such a way of life be considered satisfactory? I cannot con- 
ceive of it as possible. It would take more imagination than I possess 
to see how families habitually on the move, or the men of which are 
habitually away from home, could provide proper conditions for an 
acceptable way of life. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it seems to us that the conclusion is in- 
escapable that if this is what it takes to put certain products on the 
tables of American consumers, then consumers have no right to have 
those products. Certainly they would not eat their salad nor enjoy 
their fruits and vegetables with so much relish if it were made clear 
to them with how much human misery they are stained. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that if this is what it takes to make 
profit possible for the relutivels few producers of these products, then 
the producers have no right to such profits extorted from the flesh and 
the spirit of their fellowmen. 

If this is what it takes to keep a part of our agriculture going, then 
every principle of decency and of justice demands that we simply do 
away with it. 

The first step toward a solution of the problems of our own American 
citizens in the migratory labor force and toward the reorganization of 
that small part of our agricultural economy is to eliminate the source 
of foreign labor which disrupts and destroys any reasonable labor 
market for American workers. 

If the Mexican farm labor program could be terminated, then there 
might be at least the possibility of beginning to work out a more decent 
and equitable—and in the long run more profitable—use of both our 
natural and human resources. 

The NCRLC therefore urgently recommends that the Mexican farm 
labor program, whether under Public Law 78, or under any other legal 
or extralegal arrangement, be permanently abolished. We recognize 
that it may not be possible or even desirable to do so instantly and 
without warning. We would urgently recommend, therefore, that 
if the termination date of Public Law 78 be extended, that it be done 
with the clear and firm understanding that this extension is provided 
solely for the purpose of allowing reasonable time for fundamental 
readjustments. We feel there must be an irrevocable commitment 
that at a definite and not distant date our borders must be closed to 
temporary importation of foreign farmworkers from Mexico or else- 
where. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you, Father Vizzard. I think you will find, 
though, that in most fields of endeavor there is need for improve- 
ment. I think you will find right within a very few blocks of this 
Capitol, conditions in housing that need to be corrected. You will 
find that there is gambling going on in the District of Columbia. It 
does not make any difference where you go, whether it is in industry 
or in farming pursuits, you will find there is a need to make correc- 
tion. You have brought to this committee some suggestions that cover 
some of them, but you have made a blanket indictment of a lot of 
employers of labor, people whom we are called upon, wht are being 
called upon to furnish the food and fiber for the United States. I 
feel that you have not given us the specific examples of where the 
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shortcomings are in the various parts of the country that you have 
covered. 

We will recess until 3 :30, and continue to go ahead. 

(The following article from the Saginaw Catholic Weekly, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Teague and without the objection of the chairman is 
inserted in the record at this point :) 


[Saginaw Catholic Weekly, May 4, 1958] 
May A Farmer Hire BRACEROS?—QUESTIONS OPINION OF FATHER CONNELL 
By Father Joseph W. Roach, Pastor, Reese St. Elizabeth (Michigan) 


It is regrettable that the opinion of Father Francis J. Connell that Catholic 
farmers are morally obliged to refuse to participate in the bracero program 
was issued in such a way as to appear to apply automatically to the whole United 
States. I firmly believe that it does not apply here. 

We need a source of seasonal farm labor from outside our area. Despite the 
local unemployment, people are either unwilling or unable to do this work. 

If they choose to take these jobs, the United States Employment Service office 
will gladly get them all the work they can handle. Still, as in years past, we 
must find these workers from another source than locally. 

The two sources we have found good in the past are principally the Texas 
families and Mexican nationals, or braceros 

For some years now, desire to keep their children in school and increased 
industrial employment have depleted the number of Texans available. This 
leaves us with the Mexican national as the only apparent source of supply for 
this area, supplementing the Texans who still come. 

The Governments of Mexico and the United States have drawn up a work 
contract for these nationals agreeable to both countries. Where this contract 
is scrupulously enforced, as it is in the Saginaw Valley, a farmer need have no 
worry about employing the work of the bracero. 

Father Connell’s opinion was based on facts supplied by Rev. Alan McCoy, 
O, F. M., of Stockton, Calif. I believe that the situation thus presented to Father 
Connell does not exist in the State of Michigan, certainly not in the Saginaw 
Valley. 

1, In parts of California, the bracero is contracted for labor on nearly an all- 
year basis. In Michigan, a renewable contract is entered into for 6 weeks. 

At the end of the 6 weeks the bracero is free to ask for transportation back 
to the Mexican border. In no case last year was the bracero hired (through 
renewal of his contract) for a period longer than from the middle of May until 
September. Most of the braceros were returned to the collecting centers before 
August. 

2. As a consequence, only in the rare instances in which a Mexican national 
applied to the United States Immigration Service for permission to remain in 
this country to apply for citizenship was there any need for integrating the 
worker with the community in the sense meant by Father McCoy. 

3. In the area in which Father McCoy works there is nearly year-round work 
available for farm families. That is not so in Michigan. 

In the Saginaw Valley we need a large labor force on the farms from about 
May 15 to July 10. These workers must take care of the thinning and blocking 
in the beet fields when the fields are ready. Two years ago hundreds of acres 
of beets had to be plowed under because the workers came too late. 

Around the 10th of June, thousands of workers are needed in the cherry 
orchards. Few braceros are employed in the work of picking cherries because, 
ordinarily, there are enough United States citizens from Michigan and Texas to 
accomplish this work. 

‘Toward the end of July the beet fields must be cleaned again for the last time, 
a work that takes no more than a week. The only employment for braceros 
after this is the work of picking pickles. A few Texas families pick snap beans 
and wait until it is time to pick up potatoes. 

From this, we see that it would be impossible for a family to support itself 
solely by the seasonal farm work in this area. I am sure that lather Connell 
did not have this situation in mind when he answered Father McCoy’s questions. 

Much has been said, both in the article in question and in multitudinous other 
articles, about the migrant labor situation. I would like to raise a slightly 
dissonant voice amid the clamor. 
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1. Is the system of migratory labor evil? 

No. There will always exist work situations in which the worker must leave 
his home to get to his place of work. At times, the stay away from home will 
be very short, e. g., the man who works in a factory, the salesman who requires 
a week to cover his territory; while at times the period may be very long, e. g., 
the technician or engineer working in Brazil or Africa. It is permissible to go 
where the work is to make a living for ones’ self and his family. 

2, Are there any evils connected with the program now under discussion? 

Yes. However, the problems at times seem to be insoluble. There are prob- 
lems such as, for the bracero, separation from his family; for the United States 
citizen, education of the young; for both, housing. We shall turn to these 
problems again. 

3. Does the bracero program depress wages? 

Here we must study what the actual wage of the bracero is. The farmer 
pays the contracting agency (in the Saginaw Valley—Michigan Field Crops, 
Inc.) $1 an hour for bracero help or about $21.50 an acre for Texas help. 

From studies made by the Michigan Field Crops, the bracero can do better 
at his hourly wage than the Texan can at the piecework pay. Actually, the 
wages in both instances work out to be about the same. 

Some are bound to question the fact that the bracero is paid $1 an hour. 
They are right. The bracero’s contract states that he receives 70 cents an hour. 
The balance goes to Michigan Field Crops for the cost of transporting the worker 
from the Mexican border and return. (The worker comes by plane or train, 
usually, and returns by commercial bus.) 

The contracting agency also pays recruiting costs, work-connected accident 
insurance, and other expenses from the 30 cents. Although they are exempted 
from doing so by the contract the company also pays the return fare and meals 
for those who leave before the term of the contract expires. 

Thus, even though the worker does not receive in cash the entire $1 an hour, 
he receives his value in services. When one compares the wage of the bracero 
to the wage of the Texas family, it is very questionable that his work depresses 
the wages in an area. 

4. Does the bracero program deprive the unemployed of the United States 
of work? 

The bracero contract requires that whenever there are citizens of the United 
States who apply for the work assigned to the bracero, the Mexican national | 
must be taken off the job immediately. The braceros are not contracted for ' 
until there are no other Texas workers who apply for work in the Saginaw f 
Valley. i 

Once a Texas family or a Michigan family applies to the USES for this 
type of work the bracero is removed from the fields. i 

It is true that the wage paid for this work is not as high as that of a factory { 
worker, but United States workers would be welcome to take the jobs if they 
proved they could do a satisfactory job. 

5. Are the braceros forced to work on Sunday? 

Again, no. If work is available, they are offered the opportunity to work 
on Sunday, but they are protected by their contract from being forced to work 
on Sunday. 

6. Do the employers of braceros oppose the work of the church among the i 
braceros? 

To the contrary. From our experience in this area of Michigan, the companies 
greet our priests and seminarians very cordially. At times there are those 
employed as cooks or camp bosses, who were disrespectful; however, there are 
instances in which the company has fired these people even before we could 
register a complaint. The company, whenever such arrangements can be made, 
open up the camps for masses on Sundays and even during the week so the men 
can have an opportunity to practice their religion. 

7. Is there any real danger of proselytizing by Protestants among the braceros? ' 

This is a delicate question. The camps are company property and although i 
there may be only 1 or 2 non-Catholics in a camp, the company does not feel it is i 
in a position to refuse the non-Catholics an opportunity to have their ministers 
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in the camp. 

All that the company can do, and there are many places where this has not 
been done, would be to insist that the non-Catholic religious services be conducted 
in such a way that they do not interfere with those who do not wish to attend. 
This would mean that the services would have to be conducted under roof and 
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without the aid of loudspeakers, etc. Again, I know of no instance in the Saginaw 
Valley where the men are forced to attend non-Catholic worship services. 

8. Is anything done by the company to safeguard moral conditions? 

Yes, and done very effectively. It is forbidden to bring alcohol on camp prop- 
erty. Only those women who are working as cooks or who are brought in to help 
conduct a religious service are allowed on company property. 

Outside the camp, the men are on their own. 

A great problem in some camps is gambling. The company tries to prevent 
this happening, but is not always successful. To combat this evil requires edu- 
cating the Mexican national in the currency exchange between here and Mexico. 
Sometimes he does not realize that, in losing 10 cents here, he has lost $1.25 in 
Mexican money, while his income in Mexico may be only $7 (Mexican) a day. 

I could recite many instances of moral safeguards imposed by the employer. 

9. Is housing satisfactory? 

If there is any problem in the field of migratory labor that is complicated, 
this it is. 

Let me begin by saying that the labor contract between the Governments of 
Mexico and the United States lay down minimum requirements. 

These rules are followed very scrupulously because the compliance officer of 
the Department of Labor, and, at times, the Mexican consul, inspect the hous- 
ing. 

A great deal of the complication arises from this fact: Essentially, the hous- 
ing is temporary, being occupied for only 3 months out of a year. 

If the bracero or the Texas family were willing and able to pay sufficient 
rent during that one quarter of the year to justify investing money in what we, 
of this area, require as minimum housing requirements for ourselves, then the 
companies would gladly put up such housing. As it is, with a return of about 
$10 a year from each bracero and a little more from each Texas family, it is un- 
derstandable that housing is at the level it is. 

We have been educated in the United States to believe that a worker has not 
only the right, but also the obligation, to provide housing for his family. It is 
not the obligation of the company. Yet, in order to get the seasonal workers 
needed, the company makes an investment in housing, even though it is impos- 
sible to recover the original investment, let alone the profit it might expect. 

Bracero housing is adequate, and in the case of the Monitor Sugar Co. in Bay 
City, very good, considering its time of use. 

The housing for Texas families also is adequate. The big problem in this in- 
stance is the fact that so many nonworkers, children and grandparents, are in- 
cluded in the family. 

The company tries to assign a housing unit to each family under contract. 
This does not prevent the family, however, from inviting relatives to share the 
unit with them, rather than moving some distance away. 

It is a shameful thing to see 2 or 3 families occupying one 3-room unit. 
Perhaps, if the company could foresee where this were going to happen they 
could make provision for such situations. 

Because of the cost factors and the unpredictables—such as how many non- 
workers are included in the Texan’s contract—the problem of housing is far 
more complicated than we would suspect. 

10. When violations of the contract arise, is there any provision made to exact 
justice in protection of the bracero? 

The supervision of the contract is in the hands of the Mexican consul (for 
us, in Detroit) and the compliance officer of the Department of Labor. 

We have found in the Saginaw Valley that very rarely, if ever, do we have 
to appeal to either of these gentlemen. Michigan Field Crops has been open 
to our suggestions and corrected what abuses existed as soon as we brought 
them to their attention. 

They have even gone so far as to release an otherwise dependable supervisor 
simply because of the way he treated our priests or seminarians. 

Most of the complaints of the braceros arise from the fact that they do not 
understand the contract they signed. 

This, of course, is inexcusable—but it does happen. Because of the language 
barrier, it is often difficult to explain that the contract is being fulfilled. It is 
in this area, particularly, that we can be of social service both to the worker and 
to his employer. 

Essentially, the contract is just, even though it is possible for abuses to exist 
in certain parts of the country. 
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I have heard of instances of this in Texas and in California. In those places, 
of course, the evils must be corrected and the admonition of Father Connell must 
be followed. We have little to fear in the Saginaw Valley, however. 

THE BackGrounp For TuIs Story 

Last Sunday the Catholic Weekly carried a news account of an opinion given by 
Redemptorist Father Francis J. Connell on moral aspects of the bracero program 
as it is now conducted in this country. 

Judging the facts as presented to him, Father Connell held that a Catholic 
farmer could not participate in the bracero program with a clear conscience. 
(A bracero is a citizen of Mexico who comes to the United States for temporary 
farm employment. ) 

Father Joseph W. Roach, of Reese, does not believe that the facts given to 
Father Connell are found true in this area. He is of the opinion that the moral 
decision made by Father Connell would not be binding on farmers in the Saginaw 
Valley. 

Father Roach is paster of Reese St. Blizabeth Parish, where he has personal 
contact with the migrant situation. Each year some 1,000 braceros work and live 
on the farms in his parish area. 

Priests and seminarians ministering to the spiritual wants of the Mexicans have 
long used Reese St. Elizabeth rectory as a sort of informal headquarters. 

(The subcommittee reconvened at 4 p. m.) 

Mr. Gatuines. The committee will come to order. 

We will, first, hear Mr. James Hennessy, and then we want to call 
Mr. Matt Triggs and then Mr. Paul Reed. — 

Mr. Hennessy is assistant to General Swing, of the Immigration 
Service. 

Mr. Hennessy, we are delighted to have you appear before the 
committee, and we would like so much for you to give us a report 
on the situation with respect to the wetback menace on the border. 
Does it exist, and what is the situation there with respect to illegals 
coming into this country ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. HENNESSY, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
GENERAL SWING, IMMIGRATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


Mr. Hennessy. The wetback situation, if I may address it as such 
in response to your remarks, does exist and will continue to exist as a 
potential. I believe the Immigration and Naturalization Service at 
the present time has it under control. I would like to recite aloud and 
insert in the record the number who have been apprehended, in Mexi- 
can nationals, in the United States in violation of law in the last 10 
years. I will round the figures out for purposes of this discussion. In 
1948, 180,000; 1949, 280,000 ; 1950, 466,000. 

Mr. Gatuines. Right there, do you have any reason in your own 
mind why that figure ‘shot up there, trebled in 2 years ? 

Mr. Hennessy. It was a gradual increase, 1, 2, 4, 5, and 8, up to 1 
million in 1954. And in 1954, with the approval of the Congress, 
we increased the number of border-control effectives, reorganized the 
operation of our border patrol in the Southwest area, and in 1955 
the figure rate down to 242,000, in 1956 to 72,000, in 1957 to 44,000, 
and so far this year in 11 months we have apprehended 31,000 illegal 
aliens in the T Tnited States. I can relate those to agriculture. 

Mr. Garurnes. That is a fine record. I wondered how do you ac- 
count for doing the job in such a splendid fashion? How was it that 
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you came from a million down to 46,000 in a short length of time? 
Is that because you had enough personnel to do that job, or what? 

Mr. Hennessy. There was a combination of both additional per- 
sonnel and a change in the approach of our operation. 

If I may expand on that, we had a number of border-patrol in- 
stallations at various places on the border—fixed, static operations— 
not organized to move laterally, as the influx ‘of wetbacks would 
change with the season along the border. We recognized that and 
set the border-patrol headquarters i in a Southwest regional office in 
San Pedro and made the operations a completely integer ated thing 
for the entire border rather than being operated from “spot to spot 
by individual district directors or officers in charge. 

We increased our equipment force, organized teams of combina- 
tions of jeeps on the ground and light aircraft in radio contact with 
each other to observe these movements and correlate the information 
from intelligence sources as to the move, so that border patrolmen 
in sufficient numbers could be on the spot to apprehend them at the 
time of actual entry or shortly thereafter. 

I attribute it exclusively to a combination of two events: the in- 
crease in our force and the reorganization of our border-patrol op- 
eration. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hennessy, don’t you think that Public Law 78 
had something to do with that situation ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Congressman, Public Law 78 was actually in 
effect during the period of time when we had as many as a million 
appr ehensions in the year 1954. 

Mr. Garuines. That is true. But Public Law 78 was in effect in 
1955 and 1956 and 1957 and 1958 when you had 43,000 apprehensions. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, if I may relate that. The number of persons 
found in bag tory 1954, 361,000 being illegally employed in agri- 
culture; in 1955, 95,000; in 1956, 15,000; in 1957, 8,000; and so far 
this year, 6,000. “a think, then, that the number of persons who have 
come into the United States as lawful legal persons under the braceros 
program has increased as the availability of wetbacks has been cur- 
tailed. 

I would say that the number of persons who have come in as legally 
contracted braceros has increased as the availability of w etbacks has 
been cut off. 

Mr. Garuines. That is right. 

Mr. Hennessy. And I believe you have had the figures introduced 
earlier by others as to the number of legals. 

Mr. Garuines. They come in by contract? 

Mr. Hennessy. By contract, and has gone up, I think, in direct 
proportion as the number of wetbacks has gone down. 

Mr. Gatrnuines. I wondered do you, personally, have anything to 
do with the British West Indies labor force coming into this country ? 
Do you have any figures with regard to that? 

Mr. Hennessy. I have a composite record that I will introduce 
into the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman, which sets forth the number 
of persons who have been admitted to the United States in the fiscal 
ingen from 1950 up to date, the Mexican program, and from Canada 

to perform temporary labor, from the I ritish West Indies during 
those periods, and the Japanese only in the last year. 
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Mr. Garuines. Without objection, I would like for that to be in- 
corporated in the record, and if you would just go ahead and talk 
from the table and explain it. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. GaTHINGS: In reply to your letter addressed to Mr. Hennessy, con- 
cerning Mexican agricultural laborers, we are enclosing a table showing the 
number admitted and departed from the United States from 1942-57. 

For the past 21%4 years the Mexican agricultural laborers who have been secu- 
rity screened have been given identification cards on departure. On return, the 
cards speed their admission through the reception centers. Prior to the use of 
the card we did not have departure control, so that part of the excess of arrivals 
over departures is due to the fact that all departures were not recorded. The 
excess also includes agricultural laborers in the United States on December 31, 
1957. 

It should be pointed out that the count of admissions and departures may 
include the same individual a number of times, since the same persons may re- 
turn year after year. We, of course, have no knowledge as to how many agricul- 
tural workers fail to return to their homes and families after they leave the 
United States. 

The attached table is derived from the entry and departure records of this 
Service. 

Sincerely, 


J. M. Swine, Commissioner. 


Mezican agricultural laborers admitted and departed, calendar years 1942-57 


























| 

Calendar year Admitted | ee | Calendar year Admitted | Departed 
1942-57............. 2, 652, 471 | 2, 329, 914 Ir 1940. ..----------0-0-0--- | 143, 455 70, 210 
|] 1950... 2... 76, 519 70, 585 
Ne iste custiane 4, 203 Q | ete ror | 211, 098 132, 429 
id arian abbidnnichtnte 52, 098 I SII ios cicc sc eesteweel 187, 804 167, 801 
isa iiteaniaiennneuaes 62, 170 cs ccantecveanannioeed | 198, 424 177, 820 
cheb disclecaceusen 49, 454 SOME TY GIT L 6s-cccnccenaceces< 310, 476 217, 285 
hie tecchencien ands 32, 043 59, 768 i inh cecenteatinhetobeal | 300, 846 | 460, 948 
CEEE on cttemeasdngeen 19, 632 | dd akiendnanugieseers 444, 581 426, 318 
ROR nai csetccedeiinen | 83,288 | 31, 718 |} 1067--- on nee. | 436,200 | 387, 967 

| | 





1 Figures not available. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, June 27, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: This will acknowledge and respond to your 
letter of June 20 requesting that the Department supply any information 
available to it with respect to the report of a very large number of Mexican 
contract workers who have never returned to their homes and families. 

The information which the Department has been able to gather does not 
provide a complete answer as to facts in the matter, but does throw light on 
certain aspects of it. The average duration of the employment contract of 
Mexican workers admitted to this country under Public Law 78 has remained 
constant at about 34% months. Furthermore, the Department’s records of indi- 
vidual workers reveal that all but about 314 percent of such workers are defi- 
nitely known to have been returned to Mexico. 

Unfortunately, we have no way of knowing what happens to these workers 
after they leave the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


NEWELL Brown, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
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Mr. Hennessy. Yes, Mr. Congressman. I think the top column 
on the Mexican labor highlights the statement that I had previously 
made of the increase in the number that have come into the United 
States and its correlation with the wetbacks that we have stopped. 

Mr. Garurnes. Yes. In other words, now Public Law 78 is an 
antiwetback program rather than a wetback program, and it has been 
erroneously referred to. Is that right? 

Mr. Hennessy. Public Law 78 definitely is not a wetback program, 
Those persons come into the United States 

Mr. Garuines. Within the operation of law approved by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, and they are here with complete legality. 
And wetbacks by definition are the individuals who have evaded or 
avoided proper inspection, getting their name by originally wading 
the river. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. 

Mr. Hennessy. And entering and remaining in the United States 
in violation of law. 

Mr. Garuines. Well, I am glad you gave us that definition. Now 
we can point to that when we get on the floor of the House. We are 
always faced with that situation. When we get on the floor of the 
House they say now here is the wetback program up again for exten- 
sion, and we will just point and say here is what Mr. Hennessy says 
a definition of a wetback is and what that program doesn’t do. 

Mr. Hennessy. That is the accepted definition of a wetback in our 
operations and has been. 

You asked me about the other programs. They are operated under 
the provisions of section 214 (h) in the part of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which authorizes the Attorney General of the United 
States to bring persons to the United States on the 101 (a) (15) 
(1) in the classification of nonimmigrant to bring them here tempo- 
rarily to perform temporary services if persons of like kind of 
employment cannot be found in the United States. 

The machinery is by petition of the prospective employer to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and filed in accordance with 
the provisions of 214 (c) of that act, which petition is buttressed by 
an assertion from the United States Employment Service that do- 
mestic labor is not available to perform that particular task. Now 
that petition being approved by the Service is returned—the notice of 
approval is returned to the prospective employer who then makes 
his own arrangements to bring to the United States at ports of entry 
employees from those various areas, either the British West Indies or 
Canada or Japan. 

Mr. Garuines. Please give us the mechanics of these programs. 

Mr. Hennessy. Well, they first apply at a port of entry in the 
United States where we have a record of the number that have been 
approved for this particular employer. The alien potential em- 
ployee is examined as to his admissibility to the United States under 
the general provisions of the immigration law, and if admitted, if 
found to be admissible is admitted for that purpose. They are usually 
admitted for a period of 6 months subject to 6 months’ extensions 
for a total not to exceed 3 years. 

Mr. Gatuines. How long do they generally stay ? 
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Mr. Hennessy. The British West Indies workers almost invari- 
ably stay for the full 3-year period. 

Mr. Gatruines. Where are they employed ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. They are employed primarily in the Florida area, 
in the shade-grown tobacco area of the Connecticut Valley and in 
the northern Midwestern States. 

Mr. Garuines. What do they do? Is there a course for them to 
follow? Do they start in Florida and go on up to Connecticut ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. The petitions are usually filed by four major as- 
sociations, Florida Citrus Growers, the cane sugar group, the shade- 
grown tobacco group, and I do not have it—I w vill insert for the rec- 
ord the name of the association in the northern Midwest. And among 
the four associations they have worked out for themselves that in the 
nature of the crops the shade-grown tobacco operations coming into 
play at approximately the same time that the need in the southern 
area is disappearing. 

Mr. Garuines. Do these employers find that labor satisfactory ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I have to put my answer in the negative—I have 
heard of no complaints about it. 

Mr. Garuines. Is there any difficulty with the United States Em- 
ployment Service in connection with certifications ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Sir, I do not mean this as a weasel answer. We 
would not have direct dealings with them. That would be between the 
employer and the United States E mployment Service. The petition 
when it comes to us 

Mr. Garutnes. But we have to get that information from the in- 
dividual affected ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. It must be supported by certification from the 
United States Employment Service. That is an already accom- 
plished fact before we take jurisdiction on the petition. 

Mr. Garuines. Had you completed your direct statement ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, I had no actual formal statement. I merely 
hoped to try to be responsive to any of the questions that the com- 
mittee would have. 

Mr. Garuines. We are delighted to have that information. Many 
of us wanted to get that particular picture that you have just pre- 
sented to us but we have never had it in these hearings in previous 
years. 

Mr. Hagen. One of the conclusions which could be drawn from 
your statement—I don’t know whether you intended it or not—was 
that the incentive for the expansion of the bracero program was an 
increase in the effectiveness in the enforcement of the antiwetback 
program. Is that the conclusion you would make from your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hennessy. The conclusion that I think could properly be 
drawn, and in all honesty I indicate that [ was drawing it, is that 
the unavailability of wetback potential illegal labor in the United 
States would augment and increase the number of persons who would 
be brought into the United States and employed pursuant to the pub- 
lie law. 

Mr. Hagen. Your statistics demonstrate the number of wetbacks 
apprehended went down and the number of braceros went up. 

Mr. Hennessy. As the number of wetbacks employed illegally from 
1954 to 1957 from 362.000 went down to 80,000 the number of braceros 
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brought in from Mexico under the program increased from 213,000 
in 1954 to 450,000 in 1957. 

Mr. Hagen. Now with respect to these aliens brought in from 
Canada, British Guiana, British Honduras, French W est. Indies, and 
Japan, are all brought in under the same section of the immigration 
law ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. And that is true also of the Spanish Basques brought 
in as sheepherders ? 

Mr. Hennessy. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hagen. And in such instances that involves, doesn’t it, a con- 
tract between the grower and a foreign government agency ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. There is usually a contract between an association 
of employers, if not a contract, an agreement, between the associ- 
ation of employers and the representatives of a foreign government 
almost invariably under the aegis of our Department “of State. 

Mr. Hacen. But in each of these countries involved, including the 
Spanish Gov ernment, there is a government agency at the other end? 

Mr. Hennessy. The employ ment association makes contact with 
the government agency at the other end. 

Mr. Hagen. And they have a standard form of contract which 
spells out who pays the costs of transportation, what their wages 
shall be, and so forth ? 

Mr. Hennessy. They spell those out—they vary from general to 
quite specific terms as an agreement by that foreign country for the 
permission to export their nationals for such employment in the 
United States. 

Mr. Hagen. Well aren’t the terms of the working conditions spelled 
out to some degree in those contracts ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, but all I meant to indicate by that answer 
is that they are not identical in all of the agreements with the various 
countries. 

I would make one caveat on that—I do not believe there is any such 
formal agreement with the Canadian Government. 

Mr. Hagen. And in each instance the Labor Department certifies 
or the Employment Service certifies to the need but they don’t make 
any determination as to wage rates or anything like that? 

Mr. Hennessy. They certify as to the need, usually based on an 
application for a so-called clearance order filed with the Department 
of Labor, when the prospective employer will set forth the particular 
type of person that he wants, the particular job that he has to be filled, 
and the wage that he proposes to give that individual. The Depart- 
ment of Labor then bases its certification in large part on those fac- 
tors whether this particular job as described can be filled from their 
pool, if they have one, of available domestic labor under the stand- 
ards set forth by that man. I wouldn’t venture, and this would have 
to be something that would come from the representatives of the 
Department of Labor, as to what other standards they would impose 
on top of that before they would issue the certification. 

Mr. Hacen. Would they generally rely on the State officers of the 
Employment Service? 

Mr. Hennessy. Mr. Congressman, I would be incompetent to answer 
that. 
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Mr. Garutnes. What about the supply of this labor in the British 
West Indies? Is there a lot of it there or not? 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes, there is, and I believe that the subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee, the Committee on Immigration, has 
most recently filed a report on the subject of the importation or immi- 

gration problems on the southeastern sea border, House Report No. 
1368, 85 th Congress, 2d session, of February 20, 1958. 

Mr. GaTurnes. Well, that does indicate that there is a sufficient 
amount to meet the needs here of American agriculture ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Of the particular problems as operating I would 
rather have the report speak for itself, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. What does it say with respect to the number 
available for employment here in agriculture? 

Mr. Hennessy. i can only read their findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

As found earlier by special subcommittees of the Committee on the Judiciary 
in the course of similar studies, the importation of agricultural workers from 
the British West Indies is beneficial for agricultural interests in the United 
States and it is therefore believed that it should be continued within the statu- 
tory authority available and under controls as presently applied. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. But what about the number available for 
employment ? 

Mr. Hennessy. The number that are available in the British West 
Indies itself ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. Is there asurplus of labor there ? 

Mr. Hennessy. No, I am sorry, it does not reflect that. 

Mr. Poacer. I would like to ask this Fe cago You pointed out that 
the number of wetbacks dropped to 8,000, at least your estimate of 
them is 8,000—we can only estimate the number of wetbacks in the 
United States because we don’t count them—at the same time that the 
number of brazeros increased to something in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million, wasn’t it, at that time or something greater ? 

Mr. Hennessy. Four hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. Poacr. Nearly half a million. Now, suppose that there had 
been no legal program for the entry of any Mexican workers into the 
United Sts ates, whether it be under Public Law 78 or any other law. 
Suppose there had been no legal program for the entry of Mexican 
labor into the United States, do you think you would have gotten down 
to 8,000 wetbacks ? 

Mr. Hennessy. I can’t give you anything other than an honest 
answer. No. I do not believe that the potenti: il—the vacuum was 
created in the United States for employers ready, willing, and able 
to hire employees, and they could not find them and there were 450,000 
legal laborer jobs available in that magnet on this side of the border. 
I do not think we could cut down to a total of 8,000 that we would 
have tried to find coming into the United States seeking that 450,000 
jobs. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is obvious. No matter how good a job you 
are doing. 

Mr. Hennessy. We like to think they are doing a good job. 

Mr. Poacr. Well we are not criticizing the job you are doing. We 
think you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Hennessy. We can’t do the impossible, Mr. Congressman. 
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Mr. Poace. It would be the impossible if you could keep all wet- 
backs out. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much. I wonder if our colleague, 
Mr. Fisher has any questions. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, I have a few. I was quite interested in your 
experiences in processing those laborers from the Indies and Japan 
and Canada. Now your Department has been doing that under the 
immigration and naturalization law for a number of years, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Hennessy. That is correct—since the passage of the McCarran 
Act of 1952. 

Mr. Fisuer. Have you ever had any experience in exercising that 
authority in respect to Mexican labor? 

Mr. Hennessy. In respect to very small numbers in so-called non- 
agricultural labor—not in agricultural labor. 

Mr. Fisner. Of course, you have the authority to do it under the 
McCarran Act if the circumstances warrant it. 

Mr. Hennessy. I believe, based on these two reports from our ap- 
parent committee of the Congress, the section 101 (a) (15) (H) 
authorizes us to authorize the importation of nationals of any coun- 
try for temporary employment and temporary services in the United 
States if there is an unavailable domestic supply. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, we have a special program in respect to the 
Mexican agricultural workers that is administered but through the 
Labor Department, but at the same time you have overlapping or joint 
jurisdiction over that general area, that is you have the authority to 
do it. 

Mr. Hennessy. We believe we have such residual authority which 
has been held in abeyance since there is specific legislation directed 
toward the Mexican agricultural labor program. 

Mr. Poace. I do know that the Labor Department has on occasions 
had a lot of difficulties with this program. I sometimes think that 
they probably would like to get out of that business and save them- 
selves some of the headaches that we have referred to. I was just 
wondering if that sort of a situation should come about whether your 
Department might be equipped from the standpoint of processing ca- 
pacity from your staff, and so forth, to handle a large volume of the 
Mexican agricultural workers? Iam giving you a hypothetical situa- 
tion, you understand. I am trying to determine what sort of a setup 
you have in the event such a thing should be suggested to you. 

Mr. Hennessy. We would have a legal responsibility to carry out 
our obligations under the law. 

Mr. Poacr. For example, this Public Law 78 may or may not be 
continued or extended. The purpose of this hearing is to determine 
that. We know from past experience that a good many people in 
the Congress opposes it. Just suppose that it were terminated. We 
would be in a very serious condition in this country in trying to get 
agricultural workers in case that situation occurred. I was won- 
dering where we would be and what reliance we could place on the 
section 214 (h) of the McCarran Act through your Department for 
the processing of Mexican workers? 

Mr. Hennessy. We would have the obligation under the law to en- 
tertain petitions filed by prospective employers in the United States 
to bring in from Mexico persons to perform agricultural employment. 

25271—58——30 
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The petition would be buttressed, as it would in case of other na- 
tionals, with certification from the appropriate agencies of our Gov- 
ernment. In that case it would be the United States Employment 
Service certifying that they were unable to supply it from their rolls 
of domestic unemployed. The petition would be approved. 

However, the Immigration and Naturalization Service does not 
presently have nor has it requested the appropriation to arrange for the 
recruitment, transport, and so forth, of workers which I believe is a 
part of the program which you are presently working on, our program, 
as would the BWI, the Canadians, and others. This program would 
as with the other nationals then, merely result in notification of the 
employee that should such a given number of nationals be approved 
by us to present themselves for inspection at a border point, and if 
he were found admissible to the United States and were the type of 
employee that had been requested they would be admitted. But we 
could not at the present time and under our law carry out the.identical 
operation that is carried out by Department of Labor, which, I believe, 
has been given the authority and appropriated funds to operate out- 
side the United States. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is given authority under Public Law 78. My ques- 
tion was only an assumption that that law might not be in existence. 

Mr. Hennessy. My answer merely was to indicate the extent to 
which we could not carry out a completely parallel operation, that we 
merely stand at the border and wait for the person to present himself. 

Mr. Fisuer. In other words you would be in a position to carry it out 
in the same way that you are now carrying it out on the Canadian 
border and in Florida with respect to the workers coming in down 
there. 

Mr. Hennessy. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. Would you require any additional help, any additional 
staffing, or do you already have enough ? 

Mr. Hennessy. As far as the problem on inspection is concerned, I 
would presume that there would be two problems. There would be 
one on the inspection process at the time of their arrival. There would 
be one on the followup of the individual after he entered the United 
States. On the inspection process these individuals are presently 
inspected, the braceros being admitted under that law. So I would 
see no change in the number of actual bodies, if you will, that would 
be presented through the inspection process. We have approximately 
a force of six-hundred-odd border patrolmen operating in the south- 
west area at the present time who spend the major portion of their 
time in the agricultural areas of the Southwest seeking those who are 
in the United States in violation of law, which operation, I presume, 
would continue as a part of any importation of such labor under the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act. So to that extent 
and to that extent only, Mr. Congressman, the inspection process and 
the seeking out of the person employed on the farm who had not come 
through that process and the people who had come through that process 
and had gone to work on the farm and then sought to leave and was 
not employed, to that extent and to that extent only I cannot see an 
increased burden on the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
operation. But I hasten to add that that is not a parallel operation to 
what is done today. 
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Mr. Fisuer. I take it then that what you are thinking is that it 
could be undertaken, that is through your Department without very 
much increase in cost to the Government. 

Mr. Hennessy. The only thing we could do is the operation parallel 
to the operation we are performing for the other nationals, yes. 

Mr. FisHer. That is what I am assuming. 

Mr. Hennessy. I apologize for seeming to emphasize that. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well let the record show what you are equipped and 
prepared to do. We hear some criticism of the cost of the bracero 
peaazens and then there is also criticism of the program itself as it 

as been operated. A lot of difficulties have arisen and I think it’s 
very well—I appreciate the chairman letting me sit in, I am not on 
this committee, [ am just a visitor here asking questions about it. I 
think it is important that we know what you are in a position to do 
if the turn of events should make it necessary to call on the Immigra- 
tion: Service to get these very essential laborers across for the work. 

Mr. Hagen. Now your Japanese program was virtually terminated, 
wasn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Hennessy. No sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Is that still going on? 

Mr. Hennessy. There are approximately 1,065 nonimmigrant Jap- 
anese employees in the country at the present time, 1,000 last year, 
65 so far this year. 

Mr. Hagen. It slowed down considerably. 

Mr. Hennessy. It slowed down. The petitions have been filed 
and buttressed by the necessary reports. The number that I men- 
tioned are still here in lawful service having received at least one 
extension on their initial 6-month admission. 

Mr. Hagen. At one time there was a petition to bring in Filipinos. 
Why did that operation fall through ? 

Mr. Hennessy. To the best of my knowledge no petition has been 
filed for the importation of Filipinos. As I say, the negotiations 
that would have been carried out would have been between the em- 
ployer association and these governments and it would be beyond 
my ken to testify. 

If I may just add in response to the gentleman’s question, that we 
have on file in the Credentials Office of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service now the records complete with documents, photo- 
graphs, and the investigative agencies of the Government have 
checked out 650,000 persons who form a pool or reservoir of braceros 
who have previously been in the United States and abided by the 
terms and conditions of their admission. 

Mr. Treacur. Mr. Chairman, just before our recess we had some 
well-intentioned but undocumented evidence by Monsignor Higgins 
and. Father Vizzard relative to this program. I have before me an 
article written by Father Joseph W. Roach who is pastor of the 
Reese, Mich., St. Elizabeth Catholic Church. This article —— 
in the Saginaw Catholic Weekly, May 4, 1958, edition. It rebuts, I 
think, in a very effective way many of the statements that were made 
here and indicates to me that it’s quite clear that the expressions 
which Monsignor Higgins and Father Vizzard gave us by no means 
represent a solid opinion of the Catholic Church. And I request 
that this article be introduced and printed in the record immediately 
following the testimony of Father Vizzard. 
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Mr. Gatutnes. Is there objection? It could go in either imme- 
diately following his testimony or at this point with your statement. 

Mr. Tracur. My request is that this article go in at that point in the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Garuines. Then it is so ordered. 

(The article referred to is on p. 447.) 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Trices. I realize that the hour is late and there are other wit- 
nesses to be heard, and if it is acceptable to the committee our testimony 
could be incorporated as though read, then I won’t have to read it off. 

Mr. Garutnes. All right. Without objection, it will go in the rec- 
ord in full, and then you can go along and point out any part of it 
that you desire in your statement. 

(The complete prepared statement of Mr. Matt Triggs is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF MATT Triaes, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation respectfully recommends that the au- 
thorization for the Mexican farm-labor program be extended. 


BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 


Although we believe there is a need for certain administrative changes, as 
hereinafter set forth, the program is necessary and its effects desirable. The 
program has, we believe: 

1. Benefited Mexican national workers and the communities in Mexico to 
which they have returned. 

2. Become an important source of dollar exchange to the Mexican economy. 

3. Supported a higher level of United States exports to Mexico than would 
otherwise be possible. 

4. Filled a need for farmworkers in many areas that could not otherwise be 
met. 

5. Added community wealth and employment in the communities in which 
workers are employed. 

6. Converted the illegal migration of wetbacks into the United States into an 
orderly admission program of the number required to meet seasonal needs. 


CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE MEXICAN FARM-LABOR PROGRAM 


The current increase in unemployment has, in some areas, increased the avail- 
ability of domestic farmworkers. To the extent this is a factor it is and will be 
considered by the Labor Department in approving certifications for Mexican 
nationals. 

But we are sure this committee recognizes, although the Congress as a whole 
may not, that the fact there are unemployed people looking for work does not 
necessarily mean any substantial increase in the number of domestic farm- 
workers in the major areas in which Mexican nationals are employed. 

Most unemployed persons are located at considerable distance from areas in 
which Mexican national workers are employed. As a general rule, United 
States citizens will avoid “stoop labor” except as a last resort. They are not 
ordinarily qualified for such employment by experience or physical capacity. 
Most unemployed persons are permanent residents and cannot easily move else- 
where for employment. While it will ordinarily be in their interest to do so if 
the new employment is permanent—it is not necessarily in their interest to join 
the migratory labor force to obtain short-term employment in agriculture. 

This is not to say that such domestic workers as are available and want farm- 
work should not be employed. Of course they should be. But any assumption 
that the problem of finding farm-workers for seasonal farm employment has 
changed materially, as a result of current unemployment, is unrealistic. 
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The need for Mexican national workers in many areas has been sharpened by 
two important long-run trends: 

First, currently applied technology has improved productivity in preharvest 
operations to a greater extent than in harvest operations, and therefore tended 
to sharpen the harvest seasonal peak ; and 

Second, the sharp decline in farm population in the past 10 years, from 27,- 
124,000 in 1947 to 20,396,000 in 1957, has reduced the size of the pool of local 
domestic labor which may be drawn upon at harvest and other seasonal periods 
of peak farm-labor requirements. 


HAS PROGRAM ADVERSELY AFFECTED FARM WAGES? 


Farm wage rates have been rapidly increasing in all areas of the United 
States. The national situation is reflected in the following table: 


United States farm wage rate index—Adjusted for seasonal variation 





[1910-14= 100] 
January | April | July October 

Winters tideksathaudpiaawicitiestieasaennen tna tianphambels 399 397 404 404 
Bsa diinacccouae abusbidubtislinaitkatondokdens aaa 429 27 429 428 
Me stbbwesded dtinotentidddddccccabetindiaddtaamsesicenl 514 508 514 515 
SI dik sto Sas cach mec ene cided beeen a te eden gi a aaa 522 538 534 550 
BEL bs nhl Biacaiceidas ats Sine acca seaaieaal np aigenceaeaeaabe 554 562 552 565 
tnd dda ccctkguhahacmediahbarlonwdéndecckukeaan 567 567 


The increase in farm wage rates in the major Mexican national labor using 
areas since the institution of Public Law 78 has paralleled the national trend 
and in most cases has exceeded the national trend. This is summarized in the 
following table: 


Farm wage rates for selected States and the United States composite rates per 




















hour * 
Increase 1950-57 
| | — 
| 1950 1952 1954 1956 1957 
| ; Cents | Percent 
| per hour 
- - ainiidieat a sipigaiiiandinaies Aaaeiiaeeienician 
| 

DIE, « « cbisnissteaneiceneniciniainy $0.616 | $0. 709 $0. 750 $0.807 | $0.820 20. 4 33.1 
DE ce caceuneah . 425 | 511 . 512 . 561 | . 584 | 15.9 37.4 
3. SREP ERE . 875 1. 007 1.031 1.094} = 1.113 | 23.8 27.2 
ORM cicsscnctcuctasisiacd . 622 | . 754 . 736 | 771 .817 | 19.5 31.3 
ata . 576 | . 701 - 7Al | 793 | .818 | 24.2 42.1 
NOW MOO cnisccenctanccsase .517 | . 606 | . 504 . 648 | . 701 | 18.4 35.6 
OURO tic nsschbesecscstns . 912 1. 053 1.039 | 1.093 1. 120 | 20.8 22.8 
ONIN dla inichs tleisnscaic idols Pic . 534 . 651 . 633 | . 660 | . 681 | 14.7 27.5 
Ns Fun chus pa tecsceniedunsnhas eee 708 | . 839 - 866 | . 908 | . 921 | 21.8 31.0 
WRI, 3 300 caceddeemeeese 939 | 1. 083 1. 104 | 1. 163 1. 206 | 26.7 28.4 
WEI sii cred cewebsnansccd | 586 717 -719 | =. 750 786 | 20.0 | 34.1 
United States.........--- . 552 | . 654 | . 645 | . 688 | . 725 | 17.3 31.3 








1 The figures reported are the simple averages of the quarterly composite rates per hour published by 
the Department of Agriculture in The Farm Labor Situation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LAW 78 


The Mexican farm-labor program is one that, by its very nature, is difficult 
to administer, involving, as it necessarily does, controversial issues, and decisions 
that affect many people. 

We would like to respectfully recommend to the committee, that the report of 
the committee on the bill set forth recommendations to the Department of Labor 
with respect to the administration of certain aspects of the program, as follows: 

1. Responsibility of worker—When an employer signs a work contract he 
assumes specific responsibilities. If the employer violates the contract he is 
subject to specific penalties. No comparable responsibility is assumed by the 
worker and if he violates the contract he is subject to no penalty. It is recom- 
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mended that, in its negotiations with the Mexican Government, the Department 
of Labor and the Department of State should continue to seek the inclusion in 
the international agreement of provisions whereby at least some measure of 
contractual responsibility should be assumed by the worker. One way to do this 
would be to authorize the employer to withhold a portion of the wage of the 
worker, which portion is forfeited if the worker fails to complete the terms of 
the contract. 

2. Insurance.—The employer is required to pay for occupational insurance 
and may also obtain and charge to the worker nonoccupational insurance. This 
question has been the subject of continuing discussions with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. We recommend that the committee support, in its report, the position 
the Department of Labor and Department of State have always taken—that 
the employer should be free to purchase such insurance from any insurance com- 
pany authorized by the appropriate State insurance agencies, to write such 
insurance in the respective States. 

3. Appeals procedure.—In the administration of the program, the Department 
of Labor can take action with respect to an individual employer (for example, 
the denial of certification because of an asserted violation of the contract) that 
can bear harshly on the individual employer, who is provided no remedy. 

An example of this is that on January 17, 1958, the Department of Labor sent 
a letter to all employers of Mexican nationals that employers found to be re- 
sponsible for the payment of money to intermediaries in Mexico to facilitate the 
furnishing of workers specially desired by employers would be disqualified to 
obtain further workers. 

We do not support such practice, nor is it our purpose to criticize the Depart- 
ment of Labor for its action. What we do want to point out is that in so doing, 
the Department established by administrative fiat an new crime, established the 
economic penalty for violation (an extremely severe penalty), became prose- 
cutor, judge, jury, and executioner. The individual farmer alleged to be guilty 
of the violation has no remedy. 

In the administration of a program such as that provided under Public Law 78 
it may be necessary to operate in this manner, but we believe that, at the very 
least, an individual alleged to be guilty of a violation should have a right of 
appeal. 

We submit that it is in the American tradition that an individual charged with 
a violation and subjected to penalty should have the right to be heard in his 
defense, and by some one other than the administrative agency involved. 

We therefore recommend that the committee recommend to the Secretary of 
Labor that an overall appeals procedure be instituted, under which any person 
charged with violation of the statute, the international agreement, the contract, 
or the Department’s regulations, may have an opportunity, if he so chooses, to 
appeal such decision. 

We would suggest that an appeals board, perhaps consisting of 1 representa- 
tive from the Department of Agriculture, 1 from the Department of State, and 1 
from the Department of Labor having no duties or responsibilities under the 
program, be established for this purpose. 

4. Recruitment.—Section 503 (3) of Public Law 78 provides that prior to certi- 
fication the Secretary of Labor must determine that “reasonable efforts have 
been made to attract domestic workers for such employment at wages and 
standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign workers.” 

The Department of Labor has, in recent months, been requiring farm labor 
associations, as a coadition of certification, to go to far distant points, 500 to 
1,000 miles of farther, to recruit workers and to pay their transportation to 
the point of employment. 

Other witnesses will relate their experience in this connection—but in general 
such efforts have resulted in finding comparatively few people who actually 
are interested in employment or who show up for transportation, that of. those 
who show up for transportation relatively few go to work, that of those who 
go to work relatively few are satisfactory workers who remain long on the job. 
The costs per satisfactory worker employed are excessive. 

Farmer employers should be expected to employ qualified workers who apply 
for employment or who are referred to them by the employment office. 

But we submit it is not “reasonable” (under the provisions of sec. 503 (3)) 
to require employers to recruit at distant points or to pay transportation to the 
point of employment. 

It should be the responsibility of the employment service to direct domestic 
workers to areas where employment is available; it should be the responsibility 
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of the worker to get there; it should be the responsibility of the employer 
to‘employ him after he gets there. 

We oppose with all the emphasis we can commend this effort to place the full 
burden of responsibility on the employer. 

5. Certifications—Currently the Labor Department is tightening up on the 
number of Mexican nationals to be employed by particular employers or areas. 
We recognize that where unemployed domestic workers are available it is neces- 
sary that careful consideration be given to certification. We believe that farmers 
should cooperate with State and local employment offices to make maximum 
use of domestic workers. 

But it is also true that the majority of unemployed domestic workers are not 
interested in leaving their homes for temporary employment in agriculture, that 
most of them are not familiar with or experienced in farmwork, and that as a 
general rule they will not remain long on the job when employed. 

We believe that unless these factors are carefully evaluated in the administra- 
tion of the program, that in some cases certifications may be so restricted or 
so delayed as to create a shortage of farmworkers at a time when they are 
urgently needed to avoid crop loss or deterioration. New Jersey farmers have 
experienced substantial losses this spring under another program, the Puerto 
Rican labor program, as a result of delay in certification and recruitment of 
workers. : 

We suggest that this point of view be incorporated in the committee report. 

6. Announcement of new regulations.—In December 1956, without consulta- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, farm organizations, farmer employers, 
the official advisory committees to the Labor Department, or Congressmen, the 
Department of Labor issued detailed and specific housing regulations to be im- 
mediately applicable. Employers who did not provide housing that would meet 
these requirements would not be eligible for certification. 

In Many respects these regulations were impractical. As many members of 
the committee know, large numbers of farmer employers came to Washington 
to protest the new regulations. After numerous meetings and negotiations re- 
vised regulations were issued. Although not wholly satisfactory to all parties, 
the revised regulations represented a tremendous improvement as compared to 
the original recommendations. 

This incident is mentioned, not as an objection to the housing regulations, but 
as an illustration of the extraordinary authority vested in the Secretary of 
Labor. 

It is further reported from time to time that some field representative or 
regional office is telling farmers in a particular area of some requirement in the 
field of housing, or transportation, or some other aspect of the program that is 
not covered by any generally known regulation of the Department. 

The point here is that, in our opinion, too much discretion is lodged in in- 
dividuals at various levels of administration to take action without due process. 

We therefore recommend that the committee include in its report a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Labor that: 

A. Current regulations that a farmer is supposed to comply with, and the 
appeals procedure referred to above, be published in one publication and dis- 
tributed to farmers. 

B. It be the administrative policy that these, and only these regulations, are 
to be applied in the field by compliance officers and other Labor Department 
personnel. 

©. Such regulations contain the procedure which will be followed with respect 
to the revision of, or addition to, such regulations; which shall include reason- 
able notice, and a reasonable opportunity for consideration and the submittal 
of recommendations for revision ; prior to their effective date. 

7. Wage rates.—To an increasing extent the wage procedures of the Depart- 
ment of Labor relating to the Mexican farm-labor program tend to depart from 
the original concept that the Department is to determine the existing wage paid 
domestic workers; and to enter the field of direct wage regulation or fixing of 
wages. 

When the Department of Labor undertakes to regulate wages paid Mexican 
nationals, it is also potentially regulating wages paid domestic workers; since 
the Department contends that domestic workers must be offered the same condi- 
tions and terms of employment offered to Mexican nationals. 

Thus, although the Congress has never authorized the Department of Labor 
to regulate wages paid domestic farmworkers, we are rapidly reaching that 
point through indirect means. 
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Members of this committee are well informed concerning some of the wage 
regulations the Department of Labor has been seeking to institute, so that it is 
not necessary to review them here. 

We respectfully recommend that the committee incorporate in its report the 
following recommendations to the Secretary of Labor: 

A. That the purpose of the Department’s wage procedures should be to deter- 
mine the wages, either hourly or piece rate, that are being paid domestic workers 
engaged in similar work, and that employers of Mexican nationals should be 
required to pay the wages thus determined to such Mexican national employees. 

B. The Department should avoid other forms and types of wage regulation. 

©. The Mexican national farm-labor program should not be used as a vehicle 
to accomplish, indirectly or directly, Department of Labor regulation of wages 
paid domestic farm labor. 

CONCLUSION 


The attention and consideration which this committee has given to this pro- 
gram over the years is very much appreciated. We welcome the opportunity 
to present the above recommendations for your consideration. 

Mr. Trices. Thank you very much. First, the American Farm Bu- 
reau respectfully recommends that the authorization for the program 
be extended. In the first page of our presentation we set forth the rea- 
sons that we believe the program is necessary and its effects desirable. 
I won’t read them item by item. Down at the bottom of the page we 
have some comments with respect to current unemployment and the 
Mexican farm-labor program. 

The current increase in unemployment has in some cases increased 
the availability of domestic farmworkers to the extent that this is a 
factor to be considered by the Department in approving certifications 
for Mexican nationals, but we are certain this committee recognizes, 
although the Congress as a whole may not, that the fact that there 
are unemployed people looking for work does not necessarily mean 
any substantial increase in the number of domestic workers in the 
major areas in which Mexican nationals are employed. 

Now I will skip over some. A brief look at page 3. 

Has the program adversely affected farm wages? Farm wage 
rates have been rapidly increasing in all areas of the United States 
and this national situation is reflected in this table of United States 
farm wage rate index as reported by the Department of Agriculture. 
And if you take a moment to run your eye down these columns, the 
sharp increase in wage rates during this 10-year period will be noted. 
Now this increase in farm wage rates in the major Mexican national 
labor-using areas since the institution of Public Law 78 has paral- 
leled the national trend and in most cases has exceeded the national 
trend. This is summarized in this table of composite rates per hour. 
The sharp increase in wage rates in these areas using Mexican na- 
tionals will be indicated by running your eye down across the page. 

The increase in cents per hour and on a percentage basis is shown 
in the last two columns. 

Now on page 4, the administration of Public Law 78. 

The Mexican farm labor ee is one that by its very nature, is 
difficult to administer, involving as it necessarily does, controversial 
issues, and decisions that affect many people. 

We would like to respectfully recommend to the committee, that the 
report of the committee on the bill, set forth recommendations to the 
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Department of Labor with respect to the administration of certain 
aspects of the program, as follows: 

First, responsibility of worker. When an employer signs a work 
contract he assumes specific responsibilities. If the employer violates 
the contract he is subject to specific penalties. No comparable re- 
sponsibility is assumed by the worker and if he violates the contract 
he is subject to no penalty. 

It is recommended that in its negotiations with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the Department of Labor, and the Department of State 
should continue to seek the inclusion in the international agreement 
of provisions where at least some measure of contractual responsi- 
bility should be assumed by the worker. 

One way to do this would be to authorize the employer to withhold 
a portion of the wage of the worker, which portion is forfeited if the 
worker fails to complete the terms of the contract. 

On the question of insurance, the employer is required to pay for 
occupational insurance and may also obtain and charge to the worker 
nonoccupational insurance. This question has been the subject of 
continuing discussions with the Mexican Government. 

We recommend that the committee support in its report the posi- 
tion of the Department of Labor and Department of State have always 
taken that the employer should be free to purchase such insurance 
from any insurance company authorized by the appropriate State 
insurance agencies to write such insurance in the respective States. 


APPEALS PROCEDURE 


In the administration of the program, the Department of Labor can 
take action with respect to an individual employer. For example, the 
denial of certification because of an asserted violation of the con- 
tract that can bear harshly on the individual employer, who is pro- 
vided no remedy. 

An example of this is that on January 17, 1958, the Department of 
Labor sent a letter to all employers of Mexican nationals that employ- 
ers found to be responsible for the payment of money to intermediaries 
in Mexico to facilitate the furnishing of workers specially desired by 
employers would be disqualified to obtain further workers. 

We do not support such practice, nor is it our purpose to criticize the 
Department of Labor for its action. What we do want to point out is 
that in so doing the Department established by administrative fiat a 
new crime, established the economic penalty for violation, an extremely 
severe penalty, became prosecutor, judge, jury, and executioner. The 
individual farmer alleged to be guilty of the violation has no remedy. 

In the administration of a program such as that provided under 
Public Law 78, it may be necessary to operate in this manner, but we 
believe that at the very least an individual alleged to be guilty of a 
violation should have a right of appeal. 

We submit that it is in the American tradition that an individual 
charged with the violation and subjected to penalty should have the 
right to be heard in his defense and by someone other than the admin- 
istrative agency involved. 

We therefore recommend that the committee recommend to the See- 
retary of Labor that an overall appeals procedure be instituted under 
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which any person charged with violation of the statute, the interna- 
tional agreement, the contract, or the Department’s regulations may 
have an opportunity if he so chooses to appeal such decision. 

We ie suggest that an appeals board, perhaps consisting of 1 
representative from the Department of Agriculture, 1 from the De- 

artment of State, and 1 from the Department of Labor having no 

uties or responsibilities under the program be established - for. this 
purpose. 

RECRUITMENT 


Section 503 (3) of Public Law 78 provides that prior to certification 
the Secretary of Labor must determine that— 
reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employ- 
ment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers. 

The Department of Labor has, in recent months, been requiring 
farm labor associations as a condition of certification to go to far dis- 
tant points, 500 to 1,000 miles or farther, to recruit workers and to pay 
their transport tation to the point of employ ment. 

Other witnesses have related their experiences in this connection, 
but in general such efforts have resulted in finding comparatively few 
people who actually are interested in employment or who show up for 
transportation, that of those who show up for transportation relatively 
few go to work, that of those who go to work, relatively few are satis- 
factory workers who remain long on the job. 

The costs per satisfactory worker employed are excessive. Farm- 
er employers should be expected to employ qualified workers who 
apply for employment or who are referred to them by the employ- 
ment office. 

But we submit it is not “reasonable,” under the provisions of sec- 
tion 503 (3), to require employers to recruit at distant points or to 
pay transportation to the point of employment. 

It should be the responsibility of the employment service . 
direct domestic workers to areas where employment is available; 1 
should be the responsibility of the worker to get there; it should 5 
the responsibility of the employer to employ him after he gets there. 

We oppose with all the emphasis we can command this effort to 
place the full burden of responsibility on the employer. 


” 


CERTIFICATIONS 


Currently the Labor Department is tightening up on the number of 
Mexican nationals to be employed by particular employers or areas. 
We recognize that where unemployed loteradts workers are available 
it is necessary that careful consideration be given to certification. 
We believe that farmers should cooperate with State and local em- 
ployment offices to make maximum use of domestic workers, but it is 
also true that the majority of unemployed domestic workers are not 
interested in leaving their home for temporary employment in agri- 
culture, that most of them are not familiar with our experience in 
farmwork and that as a general rule they will not remain long on the 
job when employed. 

We believe that unless these factors are carefully evaluated in 
the administration of the program that in some cases certifications 
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may be so restricted or so delayed as to create a shortage of farm- 
workers at a time when they are urgently needed to avoid crop loss 
or deterioration. 

New Jersey farmers have experienced substantial losses this spring 
under another program, the Puerto Rican labor program, as a re- 
sult of:delay in certification and recruitment of workers. 

We suggest that this point of view be incorporated in the com- 
mittee report. 


6. ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW REGULATIONS 


In December 1956, without consultation with the Department of 
Agriculture, farm organizations, farmer employers, the official ad- 
visory committees to the Labor Department, or to Congressmen, the 
Department of Labor issued detailed and specific housing regulations 
to an immediately applicable. Employers who did provide housing 
that would meet these requirements would not be eligible for cer- 
tifications. 

In‘many respects these regulations were impractical. As many 
members’ of the committee know, large numbers of farmer employers 
“ame to Washington to protest the new regulations. After numerous 
meetings and negotiations revised regulations were issued. Although 
not wholly satisfactory to all parties, the revised regulations repre- 
sented a tremendous improvement as conpared to the original rec- 
ommenations. 

This incident is mentioned, not as an objection to the housing regu- 
lations, but as an illustration of the extraordinary authority vested 
in the Secretary of Labor. 

It is further reported from time to time that some field repre- 
sentative or regional office is telling farmers in a particular area 
of some requirement in the field of housing or transportation or some 
other aspect of the program that is not covered by any generally 
known regulation of the Department. 

The point here is that in our opinion too much discretion is lodged 
in individuals at various levels of administration to take action with- 
out due process. 

We therefore recommend that the committee include in its report 
a recommendation to the Secretary of Labor that— 

(a) Current regulations that a farmer is supposed to comply 
with, and the appeals procedure referred to above, be published 
in one publication and distributed to farmers. 

(5) It be the administrative policy that these, and only these 
regulations, are to be applied in the field by compliance officers 
and other Labor Department personnel. 

And finally that such regulations contain the procedure which 
will be followed with respect to the revision of, or addition to, such 
regulations; which shall include reasonable notice, and a reasonable 
opportunity for consideration and the submittal of recommendations 
for revision; prior to their effective date. 


WAGE RATES 


To an increasing extent the wage procedures of the Department of 
Labor relating to the Mexican farm labor program tend to depart 
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from the original concept that the Department is to determine the 
existing wage paid domestic workers and to enter the field of direct 
wage regulations or fixing of wages. 

When the Department of Labor undertakes to regulate wages paid 
Mexican nationals, it is also potentially regulating wages paid do- 
mestic workers, since the Department contends that domestic workers 
must be offered the same conditions and terms of employment offered 
to Mexican nationals. 

Thus although the Congress has never authorized the Department 
of Labor to regulate wages paid domestic farm workers, we are 
rapidly reaching that point through indirect means. 

Members of this committee are well informed concerning some of 
the wage regulations the Department of Labor has been seeking 
to institute so that it is not necessary to review them here. 

We respectfully recommend that the committee incorporate in its 
report the following recommendations to the Secretary of Labor: 

(a) That the purpose of the Department’s wage procedures 
should be to determine the wages, either hourly or piece rate, that 
are being paid domestic workers engaged in similar work, and 
that are being paid domestic workers engaged in similar work, 
and that employers of Mexican nationals should be required to 
pay the wages thus determined to such Mexican national em- 
ployees. 

(6) The Department should avoid other forms and types of 
wage regulation. 

Finally, the Mexican national farm labor program should not be 
used as a vehicle to accomplish, indirectly or directly, Department 
of Labor regulation of wages paid domestic farm labor. 

And in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me express appreciation for 
the attention and the consideration which this committee has given 
to this program over the years. 

Mr. Gatuines. Well, thank you so much. 

We are proud, Mr. Triggs, to have your fine statement and espe- 
cially the tables which you have brought us here which are most 
enlightening. 

And then also the recommendations that need to be considered 
for incorporation in the committee report. 

There are other subjects that you touched on, too, that are of real 
worth. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Hagen. I have one question. 

How would you handle establishment of wages in those areas that 
are so called dominated. 

Mr. Trices. This represents a difficult problem. I think primary 
consideration still should be given to wages paid domestic workers in 
that and I suppose we have to concede adjoining similar areas. 

Mr. Hacen. But in those areas the wage paid the Mexican is the 
prevailing wage rate. 

Mr. Triaes. I appreciate your comment, yes, sir. 

Mr. Haagen. So you have to have something in the nature of an 
administrative formula. 

Mr. Trices. Of course there are nearby areas that can in such in- 
stances be used as a guide. 
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Mr. Garuines. Thank you so much, Mr. Triggs. 

We have a few more listed here. I wondered if it wouldn’t be 
possible for us to wind up this afternoon with this list. 

How many of you witnesses would submit a statement in lieu of 
appearing, if any ¢ 

(No response. ) 

How many have a statement for the record ? 

(Show of hands.) 

I believe Mr. Reed and Mr. McAllister and Mr. Fred Bailey of the 
National Grange—are you all here? 

Mr. Hacen. If you would hear Mr. McAllister, Mr. Chairman, he 
works for the Friends Organization. I think he is desirous of an 
early appearance. 

Mr. McAuuister. It does not make any difference now. 

Mr. Garutnes. I believe I promised Mr. Reed kind of an early 
hearing. 

Mr. Reed, can you come forward and then we will hear Mr. Mc- 
Allister. 

Paul K. Reed, treasurer, United States section of the Joint United 
States-Mexican Trade Union Committee. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Mr. Chairman, if I may, my name is Bookbinder. 
I am here for the AFL-CIO. I just wanted you to know that I was 
here. I have a brief statement. It won’t take very long. I can 
summarize even that one after these gentleman have testified. 

Mr. Garutnes. All right, Mr. Bookbinder. Be glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL K. REED, TREASURER, UNITED STATES SEC- 
TION, JOINT UNITED STATES-MEXICO TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


Mr. Garuines. Do you want to read all this statement, Mr. Reed? 

Mr. Reep. No. I want it all incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Gaturines. All right, without objection, it will go in the rec- 
ord, and suppose you just brief it down in your own way. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 


(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED States Section, JoInT UNITED STatTes-Mexico TRADE 
Union COMMITTEE, PRESENTED BY PAUL K. REED, TREASURER 


I am Paul K. Reed, special international representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America, with offices at 1435 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. Iam 
appearing here today, however, in my office as treasurer of the United States 
section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, and the 
statement I am presenting is being made in its behalf. 

The Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee is an official com- 
mittee of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), which 
is the branch for this hemisphere of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The Mexican section of our committee is comprised of repre- 
sentatives of the democratic labor unions of Mexico and at present speaks for 
approximately 95 percent of organized labor in Mexico. The United States 
section represents the AFL-CIO, railway unions affiliated with the Railway 
Labor Executives Association and the United Mine Workers of America in all 
matters pertaining to the Mexican contract labor program. I am happy to say 
that the labor movements of both the United States and Mexico, as represented 
by our joint committee, have always been in complete agreement in our position 
concerning the bracero program. This position has been affirmed in joint public 
statements issued at the several international conferences of the two sections, 
which have been held at various places in the United States and Mexico since 
our joint committee was organized in 1953. 
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DEVELOPMENTS SINCE OUR LAST APPEARANCE BEFORE THIS SUBCOMMITTEE 


in the 3 years which have passed since the United States section last testified 
before this subcommittee, there have been many significant developments 
in connection with the Mexican contract labor program. Not only have 
there been two international conferences of our joint committee, held at San 
Diego, Calif., and in Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. at which our two sections again 
reached complete agreement on the views of organized labor in both nations 
eoncerning the operations of the bracero program, but each of our sections also 
has continued to work actively to improve the administration and operation of 
the program coustantly in our respective lands. In carrying out its activities 
on this side of the border, the United States section has on several occasions 
made known its views in letters and publications sent to Members of the United 
States Congress. In addition, with the help of a grant from the Fund for the 
Republic, our section also was able to sponsor and publish an extensive field 
survey of the workings of the program in California and parts of Arizona, 
which has been widely distributed and much publicized. 

Since most of our public statements, reports and letters to Congress have been 
occasioned by some particular shortcoming of the program-—or by some action 
by the organized employers of Mexican contract labor to weaken or undercut its 
proper administration—our committee has necessarily been cast in the role of 
perhaps the most outspoken critic of the evils which undeniably have arisen 
under the Mexican contract labor program. Moreover, because our press, rightly 
or wrongly, always seems to regard controversy as more newsworthy than agree- 
ment, too little space has been given to our publicizing those aspects of our state- 
ments which have been commendatory of certain developments under the pro- 
gram, and we welcome this opportunity to clarify our position. 

You will recall that our testimony 3 years ago was primarily directed to ecriti- 
cism of the inadequacies of the regulations and compliance machinery existing 
in the Labor Department. We charged at that time that there was widespread 
cheating of Mexican braceros on the part of certain employers, particularly in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the Imperial Valley of California, and 
other trouble areas, and we deplored inadequate standards of housing, trans- 
portation, meals and ofher provisions of the program. 

Today, 3 years later, I am happy to report, our criticism no longer is aimed 
primarily at the Labor Department (although we still by no means see eye 
to eye with the administrators of the program in that Department). Rather, 
we are here today to protest chiefly against failures and shortcomings due to 
other causes than the Department’s administration. The record must make clear, 
however, that we are able to take this position only because of relatively recent 
actions taken by the Department to close loopholes in wages, housing and 
transportation standards, and certification of the need for foreign workers. 
These actions, which have been heatedly fought by the employers’ organizations 
despite their previous constant belittling of labor’s charges that such regulations 
were necessary, were long overdue and absolutely necessary before the program 
could even begin to attain the announced objectives of the Mexican contract 
labor law as adopted by the Congress. Therefore, while we are solidly behind 
the Labor Department in its recent efforts to establish proper administrative 
standards so that at long last the program may begin to operate a little closer 
to the declared intent of the law, our enthusiasm is somewhat blunted by the 
fact that these actions are so long overdue. 

Nevertheless, we recognize that, even if belatedly, the Labor Department has 
begun at least to try to improve the administration of the program. In taking 
these steps, it has run into all-out resistance on the part of the organized em- 
ployers of Mexican labor—a group powerful enough to persuade State legis- 
latures in Texas and California to act to the shame of those States by memorial- 
izing Congress and the President to prevent the Department from carrying out 
its order to provide minimum standards of sanitary housing to the Mexican 
workers. Such standards, let me point out, are not prescribed merely by the 
United States Department of Labor. They are required by the law under which 
this program operates, by the solemn obligation of our Nation as pledged in an 
international agreement with Mexico, and by the pledged word of each em- 
ployer of Mexican workers in the contracts he has signed and delivered to 
each of his workers. When organized labor has charged that disgraceful hous- 
ing was being used for some of the Mexican workers in the past, growers organi- 
zations have heatedly denied such charges and insisted that employers of 
Mexicans always were in full compliance with the law, the international agree- 
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ment and the work contract. Yet, when the Department finally issued an order 
setting minimum housing standards in some respects below those required by 
State law in some northern States, all of the political pressure of these big farm 
employers in the Southwest was brought to bear to prevent the Department from 
enforcing a requirement which those employers have claimed repeatedly they 
have been meeting throughout the years. 

What happened to the Labor Department when it issued its regulations on hous- 
ing has been repeated, to greater or lesser degree, in terms of organized employer 
opposition to every step it has taken to make the program meet the terms of 
Public Law 78 as amended. It is being repeated now, at this very moment, by 
certain of the larger employers of Mexican contract labor in an effort to prevent 
the Department from putting into effect the latest regulations of the Depart- 
ment which are aimed at seeing that no Mexican is used to displaced unemployed 
United States citizen farm workers, or to adversely affect their wages—two 
conditions clearly required by the law itself. One other aim of these new regu- 
lations is to close a loophole on piece rates under which some employers in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas recently were found to have been paying 
workers as little as 16 cents an hour for a 60-hour week. This regulation would 
require piece rates to be set high enough so that contract workers will earn, by 
diligent effort, a minimum of at least 50 cents an hour. This scandalously low 
floor on wages is the minimum which the Mexican Government demanded before 
agreeing to the international agreement under which the program operates, 
and each employer of Mexican labor has always clearly understood that a 
minimum of that amount must be paid. I must point out, however, that with 
bread at 25 cents a loaf and milk 25 cents a quart, 50 cents an hour is scarcely 
an American living wage. Yet now that the Department, at long last, has acted 
in keeping with its commitment to the Mexican Government at the outset of the 
program to guarantee at least 50-cent hourly earnings, it is being subjected to 
what is perhaps the most intense grower opposition in the history of the pro- 
gram. Our committee is able to state authoritatively at this time that just last 
week ‘a:delegation of some of the largest employers of Mexican labor called on 
the top officials administering this program in Mexico City and sought their 
agreement to permit Mexican workers to come into this country on simple 
immigration permits. The effect of such an agreement, I need scarcely point 
out, would be to wipe out not only all of the protections which the Mexican 
contract labor law and the international agreement guarantee to Mexican workers, 
but it would also take away from our own citizen farm workers, right at this 
moment when they are suffering from the heaviest unemployment in years, 
even the feeble and inadequate protections against being displaced and having 
their wages adversely affected which exist in the present program. We have 
already seen the kind of labor program that we could expect if the contracting 
of Mexican labor were to be placed in the hands of the Inmigration and 
Naturalization Service at this time, for the present Japanese labor program, 
set up with the approval and support of the present Immigration Commissioner 
over serious objections from the Labor Department, has produced conditions of 
work and a contract so far inferior to the Mexican labor contract that organized 
labor has been forced to condemn the Japanese program as amounting to little 
more than peonage. Bad as the Mexican contract labor program has been at its 
worst—and it has admittedly made much improvement from that point—it was 
never nearly as intolerable a program as the East Asiatic labor programs which 
have been foisted upon this country with the approval of Immigration Comnmis- 
sioner Joseph Swing. We regret this all the more because we have in the past 
publicly commended the Immigration Service for the excellent job it has done 
to date in shutting off the wetback traffic. 


WHERE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESENT SHORTCOMINGS LIES 


At present, therefore, organized labor finds that the most serious and intoler- 
able evils pertaining to the Mexican contract labor program are not properly 
attributable to a failure to try to properly administer its obligations on the part 
of the Labor Department. While we believe that the Labor Department’s 
administration still falls woefully short of what is required before the program 
can function properly, we recognize that responsibility for its lack of an adequate 
sized compliance staff and appropriations sufficient to do the kind of administra- 
tive job that is required must be laid where it properly belongs—and that is 
upon the Hisenhower administration and the Congress itself. The facts are, and 
the record will show, that the officials of the Labor Department who administer 
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this program, after hearing the charges we made at hearings before this sub- 
committee 3 years ago, did investigate our charges and found enough evidence 
substantiating them to become wholeheartedly convinced of the need for adminis- 
trative reforms. The Labor Department officials did issue new regulations to 
remedy many of the evils which our field investigations had brought to light 
long before and requested additional funds for an increased compliance staff 
to better police the program—a policing which repeated violations by too large 
a segment of employers of Mexican contract workers convinced the Department 
officials connected with the program to be absolutely necessary. 

On the other hand, when the Department finally did recognize its own short- 
comings and sought to remedy them, what response did it receive from the 
administration and Congress? The record will show that last year the adminis- 
tration did request additional funds for an enlarged compliance staff for the 
Mexican contract labor program; however, Congress, despite the compelling 
need, rejected this request, and this year, when the increased needs of our own 
United States citizen farm workers for better protections against displacement 
make a greatly enlarged compliance staff all the more necessary, the adminis- 
tration did not request new funds for compliance. The record will show that 
the administration not only has retreated from its earlier position in this regard 
at a time when the need upon which it based its first request is considerably 
greater, but that it has also, through the Budget Bureau, just vetoed the De- 
partment’s request for supplemental funds for this purpose. Congress this 
year at this very moment has completed only partial action on the Labor De- 
partment’s appropriations for this program and that action, taken by the House, 
has so reduced funds for administration that all compliance machinery would 
be virtually eliminated. These are the facts concerning the position of Congress 
and the administration: Such a record can only show a shocking lack of in- 
difference to the proper administration of the program, and it can only show 
that, at the present time, a major responsibility for this shortcoming rests fully 
upon the Congress and the administration. 

It would be easy to leave the matter there, but Congress and the administra- 
tion have been led to their present heartless indifference to the welfare of the 
workers affected by this program not only out of their ignorance of the intoler- 
able evils which thrive for lack of an adequate compliance staff but also because 
both Congress and the administration have been subjected to constant pressures 
by the lobby of employers of Mexican labor. This powerful lobby has not only 
denied the existence of the many heinous offenses to humanity which have been 
perpetrated by employer greed but at the same time has fought every step taken 
to try to eliminate the evils which they claim do not exist. These employers do 
know that many of these evils exist, but they do not wish to correct them; 
rather they seek only to permit them to spread into still greater exploitation. 
These employers who most strenuously resist any improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the program represent only a small and narrow segment of the em- 
ployers of farm labor in this country, and their extremist views are not 
shared even by many of the users of Mexican contract labor. Despite their 
pretense of speaking for the farmers of America, they are really only a frac- 
tional block of immoral men—immoral because their greed has made them blind 
to the miseries of the workers they seek to keep in a state of exploitation, 
and even more immoral because when they do see such misery they seek to 
extend and perpetuate it. The record will show that the efforts of this group to 
weaken or destroy all enforcement of minimum labor standards for Mexican 
workers are a grave disservice to American agriculture, since the vast majority 
of our farms are still staffed by family workers, whose own incomes are 
seriously retarded by the depressing effect on farm income that results from the 
entry of farm produce produced at sweatshop wages into the market in compe- 
tition with their own product of family toil. 

Where does responsibility for the present shortcomings of the Mexican con- 
tract labor program lie? The easy answer is to place the blame upon individuals 
in the Labor Department field offices or in the State employment services, who 
because of weak backbones or venality, give in to employer pressures and betray 
the workers’ interests. Obviously, the much-publicized evils connected with this 
program could only have arisen because some of these officials have been either 
incompetent or in the growers’ services. But that is a simple answer, which 
while fixing part of the blame, ignores also the very real responsibility for many 
of these evils which must be placed directly upon Congress and the administra- 
tion, who had they shown stiffer backbones in resisting employer pressures 
against an adequate compliance staff, would have done wonders in stiffening the 
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backbones of officials long disheartened because they are convinced that Con- 
gress and the administration just don’t care about stamping out employer viola- 
tions of their Mexican labor contracts. Yet, in the end, the real responsibility 
for the evils of this program must be laid where it properly belongs and that is 
with the organized employers. We believe that most farm employers, if they 
knew firsthand the evils that result from inadequate compliance as we know 
them, would rise in righteous wrath against the representatives who now are 
speaking and acting for them. We also believe that most Members of Congress, 
if they knew the conditions existing along our border, would vote overwhelm- 
ingly and without hesitation the adequate funds for compliance activities that 
are so urgently needed. We also believe that even those Members of Congress 
whom the growers’ lobby persuaded to intercede against the Labor Department’s 
new regulations would hang their heads in shame if they knew what intolerable 
conditions they were jockeyed into trying to protect. We believe, in short, that 
America does not want sweatshops in our fields, and that those who oppose 
efforts to stamp them out do so, in most cases, out of ignorance rather than be- 
cause of greed or viciousness. We believe, too, that one reason that the evils 
we complain of have survived is because the overwhelming majority of farm 
employers as well as Congressmen are basically decent men and, therefore, since 
the exploitation we complain of is foreign to their experience, they deny its 
existence elsewhere. This is an intolerable error of judgment, for the facts are 
easily discernible to those who seek them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


Our recommendations for legislative action at this time stem directly from 
our firm conviction that, once Congress has full knowledge of the shortcomings 
of the Mexican contract labor program it will lose no time in acting to remedy 
them. But to act on this intricate and emotionally charged subject with intelli- 
gence, the Congress must do more than merely send a subcommittee to hold a 
few days of hearings in the field. To cut through the charges and counter- 
charges which are constantly being hurled, an intensive and thorough field in- 
vestigation is needed, and this investigation should be conducted by a staff of 
experts objectively seeking the facts upon which sound judgment must rest. 

It is our understanding that the only legislation before this committee at the 
present time are various bills which seek to make the Mexican contract labor 
program permanent by extending Public Law 78 indefinitely. Frankly, we can- 
not take such proposals seriously. If ever there were a time when such pro- 
posals were clearly inappropriate, it is when our Nation is in the midst of a re- 
cession which most economists agree will still considerably worsen before it has 
run its course. We are aware that these bills, expressing the wishes of the 
growers’ lobby at the time they were introduced, were sponsored before the 
Labor Department announced its new regulations for the program and, for 
reasons we have already indicated, we suspect that even some of the growers 
who wanted the law made permanent at the time these bills were introduced 
no longer do. However, it is essential to point out that the blind indifference to 
the welfare of farm labor in this country which has been a characteristie of the 
employers under the Mexican contract labor program—who backed it so long 
as it was not administered strictly in terms with the law—is typified by the 
mere fact that they should propose to make the program permanent at the very 
moment when unemployment among our own farmworkers was at a peak. Not 
only was this due to the recession, which has made available many domestic 
farm workers released from city jobs, but crop failures due to bad weather 
conditions had led to widespread unemployment and suffering among our domes- 
tic migrant farm workers that was widely publicized across the Nation. At 
such a time, every decent instinct of humanity should have caused the farm 
employers of this Nation to seek ways and means of aiding the plight of our 
suffering citizen farm workers. Instead, with characteristic blindness, the 
backers of this program sought that very moment to advance their demands to 
make the program for foreign labor permanent. 

Organized labor has said before, and we repeat it now: We believe that the 
welfare of the farmers of our Nation is essential to the welfare of our economy 
asa whole. We believe in a strong, prosperous agriculture, in which the farmer 
will secure a fair return for his labor and a standard of living that compares 
favorably with the advancing standard of our Nation as a whole. Such a stand- 
ard demands an absolute 100-percent parity of income for farmers, and the 
workers of our country, speaking for their unions, have pledged themselves to 
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support this concept, and have demonstrated in the past their concern for farm 
welfare by supporting many measures to aid agriculture, including rural elec- 
trification, soil conservation, and similar programs. With this background, 
organized labor obviously must be equally concerned that decent farm employ- 
ers—by which we mean the great majority—never are put in a position where 
their crops might rot on the ground because of an inadequate labor supply at 
fair wages and decent standards of work. While we have been greatly con- 
cerned over the greatly increased reliance upon foreign labor by many farm 
employers in recent years, we nevertheless recognize that under existing condi- 
tions in American agriculture, some foreign labor must be recruited and im- 
ported. We do not say that this is a healthy state for our agricultural economy. 
Rather, we believe that the more our Nation’s agriculture becomes dependent 
upon foreign labor for its harvests, the weaker our Nation as a whole becomes. 
Yet, given the present circumstances, we are not willing to subject the decent 
farm employers, who have been entrapped in the present unhealthy agricultural 
labor situation, to the serious dislocations which would occur if the importation 
of all foreign labor were to be ended overnight. On the other hand, when such 
foreign labor is needed to meet valid shortages, we insist that the only fair 
manner of importing such workers is under a law which (1) contains protec- 
tions for our citizen farmworkers against the adverse effect of such importation 
and (2) adequately protects the foreign workers against exploitation. Obvi- 
ously, in the eyes of the world, the only kind of program that can adequately 
meet the second requirement is one that operates under a bilateral agreement, 
similar to the Mexican program. While we still believe that Public Law 78 
needs considerable strengthening before adequate protection shall be given to 
both United Siates and foreign workers, we recognize that this law 
comes closer than any other to meeting our criteria. To meet bona fide needs 
for foreign labor, we favor the kind of approach taken in Public Law 78 and 
would like to see this instrument strengthened so that it will attain its declared 
objectives of providing foreign labor, when needed, in such a way that United 
States farmworkers are not adversely affected and that the foreign workers are 
protected adequately against exploitation. We urge Congress, in fact, to extend 
the bilateral principles of the Mexican contract-labor program to all prograim: 
for the importation of foreign agricultural labor into the United States. Such 
action would seem to be particularly compelling at this time, since we have 
recently found our Immigration and Naturalization Service and State Depart- 
ment seeking to set up new foreign contract-labor programs with Japa the 
Philippines, and other nations. These new programs are woefully lacking in 
protections for both United States and foreign workers, and since they are uni- 
lateral programs without commitments by the governments involved they are, 
in our opinion, explosively destructive to good international relations. 

Specifically, therefore, we recommend the following: 

1. Public Law 78, as amended, should at this time be extended for 1 more 
year, or for a total of 2 years from the present date, since the termination of 
the present law is June 30, 1959. Such an extension should be made in order 
to give Congress fully adequate opportunity to carry out our second recommen- 
dation, upon which our first depends. 

2. In extending the law, Congress should immediately appoint a committee to 
undertake an extensive, objective. and thorough investigation of the Mexican 
contract labor program, including in its study (1) the administration of the 
program by the Labor Department and the State employment services, (2) the 
adequacy of the protections given to Mexican workers against being exploited, 
including particularly an examination of the inadequacies of the size of the present 
compliance staff, and (3) the effect of the program upon domestic farmworkers, 
both in regard to their displacement from farm jobs and in connection with the 
lowering of their wages and working conditions. While the foregoing recom- 
mendations apply to the Mexican labor program, the subject before this com- 
mittee, we would also favor a fourth field of inquiry, and that is the study of 
the other foreign agricultural labor programs, their administration and effect 
upon our Nation’s agricultural economy. The increasing divergency between 
these programs, which range from well-conducted operations such as the British 
West Indies program to programs as disgracefully lacking in adequate labor 
standards as the Japanese program, would seem to make the inclusion of a study 
of such programs essential to any intelligent appraisal. This is particularly true 
since the east Asiatic programs have clearly been fostered by the growers organi- 
zations as a means of obtaining cheap foreign labor at wages and standards 
inferior to those of the Mexican program. 
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3. In addition, we ask that, before the law is extended, Congress make the four 
amendments which were urged by our joint committee in our appearance at the 
last hearings in 1955. These amendments would— 

(a) Require that the Labor Department hold public hearings in each area 
before determining either the need for importing foreign labor or the pre- 
vailing wage which growers are required, under the terms of the interna- 
tional agreement, to pay to Mexican braceros. 

(b) Provide for adequate enforcement by requiring that the number of 
Mexican contract workers prought into any State shall be in a ratio of not 
more than 2,000 to each full-time Labor Department compliance officer per- 
manently stationed therein. 

(c) Guarantee equal treatment for United States workers, as recom- 
mended by the Labor Department, by providing that no employer shall be 
eligible to hire foreign contract workers until he has first offered to domestic 
workers, not only the prevailing wage but also the same additional benefits, 
such as housing, insurance, transportation, etc., which are now given to 
Mexicans under the terms of the contract program. 

(d) Repeal the “go it alone’ amendment to the law, adopted in 1952, pro- 
viding for unilateral border recruiting by the United States whenever the 
Mexican Government does not agree to the terms laid down by this country’s 
negotiators on the international agreement. This provision, and the manner 
in which it was adopted, symbolizes the very kind of “big stick” diplomacy 
which has done so much to weaken our Nation’s prestige throughout Latin 
America. 

4. Finally, we take this opportunity to thank the members of this committee 
and the Congress for the action they took in 1955 in amending the law so as to 
require the Secretary of Labor to consult with the workers, instead of merely 
with the employers alone as had been the case in the past, before certifications 
are made concerning the need for foreign workers and the prevailing wage, and 
to require the public posting of such certifications. While experience has shown 
that this procedure is not an adequate substitute for public hearings, yet it has 
been generally helpful in those areas in which it has been observed. We regret 
to say, however, that the Employment Service of the State of California has seen 
fit to openly defy the Congress by refusing to make public the information 
specified in the amendment. We therefore urge the Congress to make clear the 
supremacy of Federal law by denying to any State which refuses to conform to 
all of the terms of the law its right to import workers under the program, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to remind the members of this committee that, in 
acting on legislation to extend this program, Congress will have upon it, not 
only the eyes of the many thousands of the exploited farmworkers, both domestic 
and foreign, whose lives will be vitally affected by what you do, but also the 
eyes of the teeming populations of the nations south of the Rio Grande. If ever 
there were a time when our Nation needed the friendship and good will of the 
people of Mexico, it is at this moment, when the great prestige of that nation 
throughout Latin America is essential to the welfare of our cause. Anyone who 
has traveled through Mexico in recent years knows what an important factor in 
the relation of our two countries this Mexican contract-labor program has be- 
come. Popular songs heard in every cantina throughout Mexico tell of the woes 
of the braceros who come northward to work on our farms, and the descriptions 
of the hardships encountered—now truly part of the folklore of contemporary 
Mexico—can hardly serve to promote a feeling of good will for our Nation. We 
believe that the recent anti-American demonstrations in Latin America, while 
clearly Communist fomented, should give us real concern over our slipping hold 
on the friendship of our neighbors to the South. It is time that we acted to cor- 
rect the injustices of which we have been guilty, and one of the gravest of these 
has been our neglect of adequate protection for the Mexican workers who come 
to this land as our honored guests to help harvest our Nation’s agricultural 
abundance. We believe that an end to this program along the lines being pro- 
posed by some growers and its replacement with an immigration-permit system 
Similar to the Japanese program, coming at this time when the Labor Depart- 
ment is at long last apparently really trying to enforce minimum standards re- 
quired by the law, would be recognized throughout Latin America as a clear 
betrayal of the Mexican workers to the greed of southwestern employers. On 
the other hand, should Congress make a mockery of the new regulations by fail- 
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ure to vote adequate funds for enforcement, this fact, too, will be noted through- 
out Latin America and used by enemies of democracy and freedom against this 
Nation. We, therefore, plead with this committee, and with the Congress as a 
whole, to face up to the responsibility which rests upon your shoulders to see 
that Public Law 78 is made an instrument of good will among all the peopies 
of this hemisphere rather than only another weapon in the Communist arsenal 
for pointing to the United States as a nation of exploiters. We who live in this 
country and enjoy its blessings know how wrong and false such a picture is, but it 
will do us little good in the struggle for men’s hegrts if we do not stamp out the 
abuses by comparatively few employers who, by their exploitation of Mexicans, 
have given our Nation a bad reputation throughout the world. 

Throughout our history, this country, through its elected representatives, has 
had the wisdom and the courage to pass whatever laws have been necessary to 
protect our citizens from those who do not believe in the American way of life. 
We believe that, at this crisis point, we have not only the right to expect, but a 
duty to demand, that our Congress have the integrity and the courage to face up 
to the little band of avaricious men now speaking for the employers of Mexican 
farm labor and to tell them bluntly that they do not speak for America when 
they seek to kill the inadequate and minimal labor protections which the Labor 
Department is seeking to enforce under Public Law 78. We urge this committee, 
and through it the Congress, to show by its actions that it believes with us that 
the obligation to pay a living wage and to provide decent conditions of employ- 
ment is one of the requirements of good citizenship among American employers. 
This, we believe, is a compulsion just as obligatory upon the farm employer as 
any other, and it is the obligation of Congress to see that no employer escapes 
it, either through subterfuge or open defiance. 


Mr. Reep. My name is Paul K. Reed. I am special international 
representative of the U nited Mine Workers of America, with offices 
at 1435 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. Iam appearing here today, 
however, in my office as treasurer of the United States section of the 
Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, and the state- 
ment I am presenting is being made in its behalf. 

I have with me as a consultant Milton Plumb, who is in charge of 
research and publicity for the United States section. 

The joint committee of the United States and Mexican Trade Union 
Committee is an official committee of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers, the old ORIT, which is the branch for this 
hemisphere of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The Mexican section of our committee is comprised of representa- 
tives of the democratic labor unions of Mexico and at the present 
speaks for approximately 95 percent of the organized workers in 
Mexico. 

The United States section represents the AFL-CIO, the railroads 
affiliated with the Railway Executives Association—— 

Mr. Gaturnes. Pardon me, Mr. Reed, we are going to hold forth 
here until we hear everyone. We understand your connection with 
the union, but now let’s get down to this 78, if you would, let’s get 
right down to the milk and coconut, whether you recommend one, a 
5-year extension, a 3-year extension, or no extension. 

Let’s get your views on this legislation. 

Mr. Reep. Well, Mr. Chairman, I feel that I at least should intro- 
duce myself to the people surrounding me if I should testify here and 
that is all I am reading now. 

I expect to jump a lot of the paper. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I gave you an introduction as treasurer of the Joint 
United States-Mexican Trade Union Committee. 

That is a pretty good introduction, I thought. 
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Mr. Reep. You did. I don’t know whether some of these people 
in this room know there is an international organization of free labor 
fighting Communists or not. 

All right, I will go on here to where I am supposed to stop and 
then I will jump about 20 pages for you there. 

I am happy to say that the labor movement of both the United 
States and Mexico as represented by our joint committee have always 
been in complete agreement in our position concerning the bracero 
program. 

This position has been affirmed in joint public statements issued at 
several international conferences of the two sections which have been 
held at various places in the United States and Mexico since our joint 
committee was organized in 1953. 

Jumping to recommendations for legislation on page 4 of the mimeo- 
graphed copy. Also I call your attention to a typographical error, 
eliminating the words “lack of”—line 17 of the third paragraph on 
page 3 of the mimeographed copy. 

Mr. Gatuines. Recommendations for legislation, line 17. 

Mr. Reep. There is an error on page 3, line 17—“lack of”. 

Mr. Gatuines. Page 4. 

Mr. Reep. No, theerror is on page 3, Mr. Chairman. Excuse me. 

Mr. Garuines. Where is that. What should be the substitution ? 

Mr. Reep. Just scratch out, “lack of.” Just scratch out the words 
“lack of.” 

Mr. Garuines. I see. All right. 

Mr. Rerep. Recommendations for legislation. 

Our recommendations for legislative action at this time stem di- 
rectly from our firm conviction th: it, once Congress has full knowledge 
of the shortcomings of the Mexican contract labor program it will 
lose no time in acting to remedy them. But to act on this intricate 
and emotionally charged subject with intelligence, the Congress must 
do more than merely send a subcommittee to hold a few days of hear- 
ings in the field. 

To cut through the charges and countercharges which are constantly 
being hurled, an intensive and thorough field investigation is needed, 
and this investigation should be conducted by a staff of experts ob- 
jectively seeking the facts upon which sound judgment must rest. 

It is our understanding that the only legislation before this com- 
mittee at the present time are various bills which seek to make the 
Mexican contract labor program permanent by extending Public Law 
78 indefinitely. 

Frankly, we cannot take such proposals seriously. If ever there 
were a time when such proposals were clearly inappropriate, it is 
when our Nation is in the midst of a recession which most economists 
agree will still considerably worsen before it has run its course. 

“We are aware that these bills, expressing the wishes of the growers’ 
lobby at the time they were introduced were sponsored before the 
Labor Department announced its new regulations for the program 
and, for reasons we have already indicated, we suspect—in fact we 
know now by their own admission, that even some of the growers 
who wanted the law made permanent at the time these bills were in- 
troduced no longer do. 
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However, it is essential to point out that the blind indifference to 
the welfare of farm labor in this country which has been a char- 
acteristic of the employers under the Mexican contract labor pro- 
gram—who backed it so long as it was not administered strictly in 
terms with the law—is typified by the mere fact that they should pro- 
pose to make the program permanent at the very moment when un- 
employment among our own farmworkers was at a peak. 

Not only was this due to the recession, which has made available 
many domestic farmworkers released from city jobs, but crop failures 
due to bad weather conditions had led to widespread unemployment 
and suffering among our domestic migrant farmworkers that was 
widely publicized across the Nation. 

At such a time, every decent instinct of humanity should have 

caused the farm employers of this Nation to seek ways and means 

of aiding the plight of our suffering citizen farmworkers. Instead, 
with characteristic blindness, the backers of this program sought that 
very moment to advance their demands to make the program for 
foreign labor permanent. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Reed, would you yield there? 

It has been brought out before this subcommittee that there is 
no one now proposing that this bill be made permanent. 

Mr. Ruep. I agreed a moment ago that the farmers themselves 
have testified here that they did not want a permanent bill at the top 
of this page. 

Mr. Poace. I know and it seems to me it is useless to go all over 
that since everybody is in pretty good agreement. W hat are we 
arguing about it? 

Mr. Reep. Well, I am going to get down to what our agreement 
is for. 

Mr. Poace. All right. I just hoped we could move along. 

Mr. Reep. It is high time that greater emphasis be placed on the 
greater farm placements through an expanded farm placement 
service. 

Organized labor has said before and we repeat it now. We believe 
that the welfare of the farmers of our Nation is essential to the wel- 
fare of our economy as a whole. We believe in a strong, prosperous 
agriculture, in which the farmer will secure a fair return for his 
labor and a standard of living that compares favorably with the 
advancing standard of our Nation as a whole. 

Such standard demands an absolute 100-percent parity of income for 
farmers, and the workers of our country, speaking for their unions, 
have pledged themselves to support this concept, and have demon- 
strated in the past their concern for farm welfare by supporting 
many measures to aid agriculture, including rural electrification, soil 
conservation, and similar programs. 

With this background, organized labor obviously must be equally 
concerned that decent farm employers—by which we mean the great 
majority—never are put in a position where their crops might rot 
on the ground because of an inadequate labor supply at fair. wages 
and decent standards of work. 

While we have been greatly concerned over the greatly increased 
reliance upon foreign labor by many farm employers in recent years, 
we nevertheless recognize that under existing conditions in American 
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agriculture, some-foreign labor must be recruited and imported. We 
do not say that this is a healthy state for our agricultural economy. 

Rather, we believe that the more our Nation’s agriculture becomes 
dependent upon foreign labor for its harvests, the weaker our Nation 
as a whole becomes. Yet, given the present circumstances, we are 
not willing to subject the decent farm employers, who have been 
entrapped in the present unhealthy agricultural labor situation, to 
the serious dislocations which would occur if the importation of all 
foreign labor were to be ended overnight. 

On the other hand, when such foreign labor is needed to meet 
valid shortages, we insist that the only fair manner of importing 
such workers is under a law which (1) contains protections for our 
citizen farmworkers against the adverse effect of such importation 
and (2) adequately protec ts the foreign workers against exploitation. 

Obviously, in the eyes of the world, the only kind of program that 

“an adequately meet the second requirement is one that operates under 
a bilateral agreement, similar to the Mexican program. While we 
still believe that Public Law 78 needs considerable strengthening 
before adequate protection shall be given to both United States and 
foreign workers, we recognize that ‘this law comes closer than any 
other to meeting our criteria. 

To meet bona fide needs for foreign labor, we favor the kind of 
approach taken in Public Law 78 and would like to see this instru- 
ment strengthened so that it will attain its declared objectives of 
providing foreign labor, when needed, in such a way that United 
States farmworkers are not adversely affected and that the foreign 
workers are rere ted adequately against exploitation. 

We urge Congress, in fact, to extend the bilateral principles of the 
Mexican contract labor program to all programs for the importation 
of foreign agricultural labor into the United States. Such action 
would seem to be particularly compelling at this time, since we have 
recently found our Immigration and Naturalization Service and 
State Department seeking to set up new foreign contract labor pro- 
grams with Japan, the Philippines, and other nations. 

These new programs are woefully lacking in protections for both 
United States and foreign workers, and since they are unilateral 
programs without commitments by the governments involved they are, 
in our opinion, explosively destructive to good international relations. 

Specifically, therefore, we recommend the following: 

1. Public Law 78, as amended, should at this time be extended 
for 1 more year, or for a total of 2 years from the present date, since 
the termination of the present law is June 30,1959. Such an exten- 
sion should be made in order to give Congress fully adequate oppor- 
tunity to carry out our second recommendation, upon which our first 
depends. 

2. In extending the law, Congress should immediately appoint a 
committee to undertake an extensive, objective, and thorough investi- 
gation of the Mexican contract labor program, including in its study 
(1) the administration of the program by the Labor Department and 
the State employment services; (2) the adequacy of the protections 
given to Mexican workers against being exploited, including par- 
ticularly an examination of the inadequacies of the size of the pres- 
ent compliance staff; and (3) the effect of the program upon domestic 
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farmworkers, both in regard to their displacement from farm jobs 
and in connection with the lowering of their wages and working 
conditions. 

While the foregoing recommendations apply to the Mexican labor 
program, the subject before this committee, we would also favor a 
fourth field of inquiry, and that is the study of the other foreign 
agricultural labor programs, their administration and effeect upon 
our Nation’s agricultural economy. 

The increasing divergency between these programs, which range 
from well conducted operations such as the British West Indies pro- 
gram to programs as disgracefully lacking in adequate labor stand- 
ards as the Japanese program, would seem to make the inclusion of a 
study of such programs essential to any intelligent appraisal. 

This is particularly true since the east Asiatic programs have 
clearly been fostered by the growers organizations as a means of ob- 
taining cheap foreign labor at wages and standards inferior to those 
of the Mexican program. 

3. In addition, we ask that, before the law is extended, Congress 

make the four amendments which were urged by our joint committee 
in our appearance at the last hearings in 1955. These amendments 
would: 

(a) Require that the Labor Department hold public hearings in 
each area before determining either the need for importing foreign 
labor or the prevailing wage which growers are required, under the 
terms of the international agreement, to pay to Mexican braceros. 

(6) Provide for adequate enforcement by requiring that the num- 
ber of Mexican contract workers brought into any State shall be in 
a ratio of not more than 2,000 to each full time Labor Department 
compliance officer permanently stationed therein. 

(c) Guarantee equal treatment for United States workers, as rec- 
ommended by the Labor Department, by providing that no employer 
shall be eligible to hire foreign contract workers until he has first 
offered to domestic workers, not only the prevailing wage but also 
the same additional benefits, such as housing, insurance, transporta- 
tion, etc., which are now given to Mexicans under the terms of the 
contract program. 

(d) Repeat the go-it-alone amendment to the law, adopted in 1952 
providing for unilateral border recruiting by the United States when- 
ever the Mexican Government does not agree to the terms laid down 
by this country’s negotiators on the international agreement. This 
provision, and the manner in which it was adopted, symbolizes the 
very kind of big-stick diplomacy which has done so much to weaken 
our Nation’s prestige throughout Latin America. 

4, Finally, we take this opportunity to thank the members of this 
committee and the Congress for the action they took in 1955 in 
amending the law so as to require the Secretary of Labor to consult 
with the workers, instead of merely with the employers alone as had : 
been the case in the past, before certifications are made concerning 
the need for foreign workers and the prevailing wage, and to require | 
the public posting of such certifications. 

While experience has shown that this procedure is not an adequate 
substitute for public hearings, yet it has been generally helpful in 
those areas in which it has been observed. We regret to say, how- 
ever, that the employment service of the State of California has seen 
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fit to openly refy the Congress by refusing to make public the in- 
formation specified in the amendment. 

We therefore urge the Congress to make clear the supremacy of 
Federal law by denying to any State which refused to conform to all 
of the terms of the law its right to import workers under the 
program. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind the members of this com- 
mittee that, in acting on legislation to extend this program, Congress 
will have upon it, not only the eyes of the many thousands of the ex- 
ploited farmworkers, both domestic and foreign, whose lives will be 
vitally affected by what you do, but also the eyes of the teeming popu- 
lations of the nations south of the Rio Grande. 

If ever there were a time when our Nation needed the friendship 
and goodwill of the people of Mexico, it is at this moment, when the 
great prestige of that nation throughout Latin America is essential to 
the welfare of our cause. 

Anyone who has traveled through Mexico in recent years knows 
what an important factor in the relation of our two countries this 
Mexican contract labor program has become. 

Popular songs heard in every cantina throughout Mexico tell of the 
woes of the braceros who come northward to work on our farms, and 
the descriptions of the hardships encountered—now truly part of the 
folklore of contemporary Mexico—can hardly serve to promote a feel- 
ing of goodwill for our Nation. 

We believe that the recent anti-American demonstrations in Latin 
America, which were clearly Communist fomented, should give us real 
concern over our slipping hold on the friendship of our neighbors to 
the south. It is time that we acted to correct the injustices of which 
we have been guilty, and one of the gravest of these has been our 
neglect of adequate protection for the Mexican workers who come to 
this land as our honored guests to help harvest our Nation’s agricul- 
tural abundance. 

We believe that an end to this program along the lines being pro- 
posed by some growers and its replacement with an immigration-per- 
mit system similar to the Japanese program, coming at this time when 
the Labor Department is at long last apparently really trying to en- 
force minimum standards required by the law, would be recognized 
throughout Latin America as a clear betrayal of the Mexican workers 
to the greed of southwestern employers. 

On the other hand, should Congress make a mockery of the new 
regulations by failure to vote adequate funds for enforcement, this 
fact too, will be noted throughout Latin America and used by enemies 
of democracy and freedom against this Nation. ; 

We therefore plead with this committee, and with the Congress as 
a whole, to face up to the responsibility which rests upon your shoul- 
ders to see that Public Law 78 is made an instrument of goodwill 
among all the peoples of this hemisphere rather than only another 
weapon in the Communist arsenal for pointing to the United States 
as a nation of exploiters. 

We who live in this country and enjoy its blessings know how 
wrong and false such a picture is, but it will do us little good in the 
struggle for men’s hearts if we do not stamp out the abuses by com- 
paratively few employers who, by their exploitation of Mexicans, have 
given our Nation a bad reputation throughout the world. 
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Throughout our history, this country, through its elected repre- 
sentatives, has had the wisdom and the courage to pass whatever laws 
have been necessary to protect our citizens from those who do not 
believe in the American way of life. We believe that, at this crisis 
point, we have not only the right to expect, but a duty to demand, that 
our Congress have the integrity and the courage to face up to the little 
band of avaricious men now speaking for the employers of Mexican 
farm labor and to tell them bluntly that they do not speak for America 
when they seek to kill the ins vdequi ite and minimal labor protections 
which the Labor Department is seeking to enforce under Public 
Law 78. 

We urge this committee, and through it the Congress, to show by its 
actions that it believes with us that the obligation to pay a living wage 
and to provide decent conditions of employment is one of the require- 
ments of good citizenship among American employers. 

This, we believe, is a compulsion just as obligatory upon the farm 
employer as any other, and it is the obligation of C ongress to see that no 
employer escapes it, either through subterfuge or open defiance. 

I thank you for letting me complete it. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you so much. 

Now would you introduce Mr. McAllister? 

Mr. Poacr. Pardonme. He had something. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I would like to also file with the committee 
a statement on the importation of Japanese, Chinese, Philippine, and 
other foreign agricultural workers into areas supplied by the Mexican 
contract labor program. 

This was adopted by us on June 28, 1956. 

I would like to file that with my statement if you have no objection. 

Mr. Gatruines. Without objection, it will be filed. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


APPENDIX: STATEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE, CHINESE, FILIPINO, AND 
OTHER FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS INTO AREAS SUPPLIED BY THE MEXICAN 
ConTRACT LABOR PROGRAM 


(Adoption by the United States Section, Joint United States-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee on June 28, 1956.) 

The United States section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee is gravely concerned over persistent maneuvers by agricultural em- 
ployers, particularly the big corporation farmers on the west coast, to evade 
the minimum protective labor provisions for both domestic and foreign labor 
under the Mexican contract labor program through using loopholes provided by 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act and the Refugee Relief Act to set up new, 
inferior programs for the importation of foreign farmworkers. 

Under present circumstances, the current proposals by these employers for 
the establishment of new programs for the importation of agricultural labor 
from the Far East are clearly intended to flood the farm labor market of the 
United States with foreign workers willing to work for wages and under con- 
ditions impossible for United States citizens to accept. 

During World War II when 10 million Americans were under arms there was 
at least some justification for the importation of the 100,000 to 200,000 Mexican 
and British West Indies workers whose service on United States farms and 
railways was a valuable contribution to the winning of the war. However, 
from the beginning the importation of this labor was described by Congress 
in its authorizing legislation as a temporary program, made necessary because 
many United States farmworkers patriotically left their normal employment to 
take jobs in war industries at the urging of their Government. 

Farm operators soon learned that the Mexican workers could be hired to work 
for less wages than previously were paid to domestic farmworkers, and that 
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they could otherwise be exploited. Since the end of the war, the number of 
Mexican workers imported both legally and illegally has constantly increased, 
but, even so, farm employers are chafing under the inadequate protective labor 
provisions which governed their employment of 400,000 Mexican contract work- 
ers in 1955 and now are completing arrangements to import additional workers 
from Asiatic countries, under even more inferior contract terms. Al- 
ready, the employment of foreign labor on corporation-type farms has reduced 
the ratio of wages paid farmworkers to those of factory labor from a high of 
48 percent in 1945 to a low of 32 percent in 1955. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands of Mexican workers who entered the United States both as wetbacks 
and contract workers are now employed in trades and industries in which 
United States workers are organized, and the readiness of many to accept lower 
wages and working conditions poses a real threat to Our Nation’s standards 
of living. 

Repeated investigations have brought to light the deplorable conditions which 
exist for both domestic and foreign agricultural workers in factory-farm em- 
ployment. If the average citizen were fully aware of the conditions, and the 
manner in which our own and legal and wetback foreign workers have been 
forced to exist, he could only hang his head in shame. 

Less than a decade ago, the organized labor movement began its efforts to 
bring about reforms. Due to this insistence Congress adopted minimum pro- 
tective provisions for Mexican workers employed under the contract labor 
program, This committee, however, has in its possession a surfeit of evidence 
that these protective provisions have been widely violated by agricultural em- 
ployers, often with the acquiescence of officials of the United States Labor 
Department and the State employment services in the several States. Although 
through organized labor’s efforts some progress has been made, conditions for for- 
eign agricultural labor under even the comparatively protective Mexican program 
are still intolerable. We are determined to wipe out completely the deplorable 
conditions and starvation wages existing on most factory farms, and we oppose 
most vigorously the latest efforts by agricultural employers to evade the laws 
of our land through setting up new unfair programs for recruitmentof Japanese, 
Chinese, and Filipinos for work in large-scale corporation-type farms. The sole 
purpose of these programs is to bring in what the employers regard as an even 
cheaper and more docile supply of labor to pit against American and Mexican 
farmworkers and thereby force both of the latter into an even more degraded 
condition. 

Instead of accepting the minimum obligations toward labor which Congress 
clearly intended when it set up the Mexican contract labor program, these em- 
ployers have seized upon a provision of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
which permits the temporary importation of nonimmigrant agricultural and 
other workers for a 3-year period have recently negotiated new programs 
for the importation of farmworkers from the Far East, particularly the Philip- 
pines and Japan. This committee has in its possession a copy of an agreement 
between the Japanese Overseas Federation of Tokyo and California growers 
setting up one of these programs and we are informed that a representative of 
California employers last month accompanied a consular representative of the 
Philippine Government back to the Philippines to discuss a similar program, 
and that this labor contractor then went on to Japan for further recruitment. 
Workers coming in under these new programs will have none of the legal pro- 
tections accorded the Mexican contract workers, and in addition, the protections 
of United States farm workers against being displaced from their jobs and 
having their wages forced down, which were spelled out by Congress when it 
enacted the Mexican contract labor program, are eliminated. 

The latter also is true of the conditions surrounding the present employment 
of several hundred Japanese who have been granted permanent visas under the 
Refugee Relief Act and allowed to come to work in California agriculture. 

A third method which farm employers are using to evade the comparatively 
better working conditions of the Mexican contract labor program has had the 
active support of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the State 
Department through the issuance last year of visas, special permits, and “white 
card” entries to Mexican workers on a wholesale scale. Visas to Mexicans, 
which jumped to between 55,000 and 60,000 last year, have been deliberately 
encouraged by farm employers as new means of legalizing wetbackism. Many 
such visas, with the Open approval of the Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice, were given to Mexican wetbacks, despite the fact that they had illegally 
entered this country and were working for substandard wages. After the visas 
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were granted, these Mexicans were then “legally” able to continue working under 
the sweatshop conditions outlawed both by Congress and the international 
agreement with Mexico. Moreover, our committee has been informed by the 
Labor Departmet that many Mexican wetbacks who obtained visas in this way 
have since secured employment in industry. 

The American labor movement has favored liberal immigration policies and 
recognizes the debt owed to our brothers from abroad for their services in helping 
our Nation meet shortages of agricultural and other labor in times of national 
emergency. Moreover, we favor the cultural interchange of peoples under the 
technical assistance and other programs, recognizing that our Nation should do 
all in its power to share its technological knowledge and culture with other 
peoples. 

Because we know firsthand, however, the deplorable conditions which exist 
for both domestic and foreign workers in many areas of United States agricul- 
ture, we also know that we shall perform no real service to our brothers in other 
lands if we support and tolerate programs and policies which can only lead to 
their exploitation by unscrupulous farm employers. 

It is our belief that Congress never intended that the Refugee Relief Act or the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act should be misused to promote exploited 
agricultural employment of this kind. Certainly, the subjection of foreign work- 
ers to the inhumane treatment which is the common lot of farm labor in this 
country can only defeat the purposes of brotherly understanding and inter- 
national good will which were underlying motivations behind at least the first 
of these enactments. 

Moreover, because farm labor in the United States is excluded from virtually 
all protective labor and social legislation, including the Wage-Hour Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, State safety and workmen's compensation laws, 
etc., we are strongly opposed to the grating of visas or any other special permits 
for the purpose of bringing in foreign labor from any nation for unregulated 
agricultural employment. To submit such workers to the indignity of existing 
conditions in United States farm employment can only do our Nation incalculable 
harm in its international relations. We call upon the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service and the State Department to recognize this fact and to cease their 
encouragement of these new methods whereby unscrupulous farm employers seek 
to continue their past exploitation of foreign and domestic farm labor. 

On the other hand, when foreign labor must be brought in to meet bona fide 
labor shortages, we favor the bilateral approach of an international agreement 
along the principles which govern the Mexican contract labor program. We 
urge that Congress take immediate action to establish a uniform law governing 
all foreign agricultural labor, regardless of its country of origin, by extending 
the principles of the Mexican contract labor law. 

It is, however, our firm conviction that it is both unwise and unnecessary, at 
the present time, for our Nation to recruit foreign agricultural labor outside the 
Western Hemisphere, and we reiterate our belief that greater emphasis must be 
given to the placement and protection of United States farmworkers, including 
Puerto Ricans, in preference to bringing in labor from other countries. A neces- 
sary first step in this direction must be the enlargement of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Farm Placement Service. 

Moreover, if and when there is a legitimate demand for the importation of 
foreign agricultural workers, the committee looks with favor upon the use of 
more workers from the British West Indies. 

At present, the British West Indies program operates almost entirely in areas 
where the Mexican contract labor program now goes totally unsupervised due 
to the failure of Congress to provide sufficient funds for an adequate compliance 
staff. In these regions, since the British West Indies Governments supply their 
own compliance officers, the British West Indies worker clearly is better protected 
against exploitation than his Mexican counterpart. We, therefore, urge the use 
of protected British West Indies workers in preference to unprotected Mexican 
workers in the regions where the former are now used. 

The possibility that the British West Indies program may be extended into 
new areas underscores the urgent need for the United States Government to place 
it on a bilateral basis under an international agreement. The compelling reason 
for this move is that, because the British West Indies program now operates only 
under regulations set forth by the British West Indies Governments, it cannot, 
despite its superior compliance features, offer as much protection to domestic 
farm labor against displacement or lowering of wages as Congress spelled out in 
the law setting up the Mexican contract labor program. 
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We point out that the British West Indies program originally was established 
under just such a bilateral agreement, which was terminated by the United 
States. Because the British West Indies Governments have always shown a 
readiness to meet any stipulations deemed necessary to protect United States 
workers from being adversely affected, we believe that the lack of such an 
agreement unfairly discriminates against their interests as well as those of 
United States farmworkers, who should have the protection and representation 
of their Government in connection with all programs for the importation of 
foreign farm labor. We understand, moreover, that the British West Indies 
Governments are willing to enter into such an international agreement again, and 
we urge Congress and the United States State and Labor Departments to act 
immediately to place the program on a bilateral basis. 

In making these recommendations we note that Congress this year refused 
again to appropriate suflicient funds to provide an adequate staff of compliance 
officers for the Mexican contract labor program, leaving Mexican workers who 
are hired outside all but a handful of States near the border without any effective 
compliance supervision whatsoever despite our Government’s commitments in 
this regard under the international agreement with Mexico. Under such cir- 
cumstances, we believe that the British West Indies workers, who are English- 
speaking and do not suffer the disadvantages of a different tongue in dealing with 
their employers, are better able to cope with any problems which may arise in 
connection with their employment in the areas where the Labor Department 
cannot give proper compliance supervision to the Mexican program. 

We call to the attention of Congress, as a shocking evidence of its failure to 
show proper concern in this regard, the fact that the British West Indies Gov- 
ernments deem it necessary to furnish their own compliance officers at a ratio of 
1 for each 650 workers, whereas the appropriations given the Labor Depart- 
ment leave it with but 40 compliance officers to protect the interests of 400,000 
Mexican contract workers—a ratio of 1 to 10,000. 


STATEMENT OF BARD McALLISTER, FARM LABOR SECRETARY, 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA REGIONAL OFFICE, AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Garuines. Mr. McAllister, will you come forward. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Bard McAllister, from Visalia, Calif., which is in 
my congressional district. 

He is a paid fieldworker with the Society of Friends, is that correct ? 

Mr. McAtuisrer. American Friends Service Committee. 

Mr. Hacen. And he has worked a great deal among the domestic 
és, . 

Mr. Garuinas. Be glad to hear from you, Mr. McAllister. 

Mr. McAuuisrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to begin with 
that I am here partly because I knew that there would be a great many 
people here representing organized labor as a group, a great many 
people here representing farmers as a group. 

But there would probably be relatively few domestic agricultural 
laborers here to speak out for some of their interests and concern and 
that is part of the reason that I am here. 

I have been working with the program for 3 years in San Joaquin 
Valley, primarily Tulare County. However, I am here primarily 
not representing a policy position of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

What I say is not policy material as far as they are concerned. 

Mr. Garuines. You are expressing your own personal views. 

Mr. McAuutster. Correct. 

Laws are made by men. At one time, laws were made for men to 
dominate men. The struggle for recognition of the moral implications 
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of law has been a long and hard one, but gradually there has evolved 
what we know today as our constitutional form of government. 

It is stated and restated in our Constitution that all men are equal 
in the eyes of the law, and our laws guarantee to each of us, in the 
letter, equality before our fellow men. 

Our religious tenets recognize the equal dignity of each man before 
God. I believe it is pertinent to examine the moral implications of 
the law which regulates the use of contract nationals in the light of 
these principles of justice and dignity. 

My concern to examine the moral i issues surrounding Public Law 78 
finds expression in the “Queries” of the Society of Friends. The 
query on social and economic relationships reads in part: 

What are you doing as individuals: To insure equal opportunities in social 
and economic life for those who suffer discrimination because of race, creed, or 
social class? To create a social and economic system which will so function 
as to sustain and enrich life for all? 

The first major strides toward sound labor relations in agriculture 
have come with the enactment of Public Law 78 and its accompanying 
administrative rulings. For the first time agricultural labor, insofar 
as contract nationals are concerned, has been recognized to possess 
many of the rights which are now considered the heritage of our in- 
dustrial labor force. 

Public Law 78 is an agreement between two governments which 
demands responsible conduct by all parties to the contract and vouch- 
safes, in theory at least, equality to all. 

May I call to your attention some of these rights which are guar- 
anteed to contract agricultural labor by Public Law 78: 

1. Labor’s right to elect its own represent atives. 

2 Government’ Ss responsibility to partic ipate in arbitration. 
Government’s participation in determining a minimum wage. 
Guarantee of minimum hours of gainful employment. 
Government protection of workers’ right to strike. 

Labor’s right to choose among employers and kinds of work. 
Nondiscrimination in employment. 

won’t read the rest of the list in the interest of time, but I would 
like to say that these rights comprise the positive side of the law and 
will help to sustain and enrich our social and economic life. 

It is my hope that these concepts will be enlarged upon, and ex- 
tended, without discrimination, to the domestic agricultural labor 
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force, also. 
As has been pointed out, the law has helped all segments of our 


economy but some of the related aspects of the law are degrading and 
demoralizing to all. 

Most serious, perhaps, is the fact that the economy of Mexico is 
such that there are great pressures to come to this country to work 
under contract. 

These pressures, in effect, rob the laborer of his capacity to be a 
freeman. Working conditions that would be intolerable to a freeman 
are gladly endured because in the United States a man can earn 12 
times as much in 1 hour as he could earn in a day in Mexico. 

One fellow who was working in the asparagus fields in the San 
Joaquin Delta told me that with the money he could earn on his 90- 
day contract he could take a vacation in Mexico for the rest of the 
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year. Incidentally, his crew was averaging, after deductions for 
board and insurance, $5 per day for a 10- hour d: Ly. 

In an adjoining field a crew averaged, after standard deductions, 
only $3.35 per 15-day period. 

Mr. Teacur. May I interrupt you for a moment ? 

Your text says 5.55. Is . 3.35 or 5.35 4 

Mr. McAuuisrer. It is 5.55; thank you. 

In our American ec tg ‘an we expect citizens to seek out these 
jobs under such conditions ? 

The temptation to dishonesty and graft is great because of the eco- 
nomic pressure that exists in Mexico. I have talked with persons who 
have had to pay the “mayor” only 12 pesos for the ir “ticket,” and I 
have talked with others who have paid over $100 in bribes before 
finally arriving at their work assignment. 

I have called some of the aspects of the law degrading. On Me- 
morial Day a bracero told me: “I have worked for 9 farms in 9 years, 
and this is the first place I have been treated like anything more than 
a dog.” 

The national feels that he has been brought here to do work that 
isn’t good enough for citizens to do. His position is rated below the 
menial. How often have we heard the statement, “They ought to be 
glad to come here—they sure don’t get anything like this at home.’ 

We will never know just how demoralizing “the program has been 
upon domestic farm labor. Might I take a few minutes of your time, 
however, to share with you some of the evidence of which I am keenly 
aware, as a result of my work ? 

The forward-reaching concepts of labor relations mentioned earlier 
apply only to the noncitizen: Many of the domestic laborers feel 
that they are not given even the status offered to offshore labor. One 
fellow told me as we stood in his front yard watching the sun go 
down, “I have given up all hope of ever having a job again. There 
are so many of these nationals here. agi bad enough when the 

ranchers you have worked for year after year won’t hire you any 
more, and now the Government has an sana us too.” 

The public generally considers farm labor to be the bottom of the 
social and economic scale. We are all sensitive to the value which 
others place upon us as individuals, and farm laborers are no excep- 
tion. They chafe under ostracism. 

We are too quick to leave them with the impression that they should 
be grateful to us for any of the castoffs, including jobs, that we choose 
to throw their way. Is it any wonder that they give up trying to 
fight the world and resort to small ways of trying to beat the system ? 

“It is not surprising that the stereotype of the farm laborer as being 
lazy, shiftless, and irresponsible is heard so often. But if this nega- 
tive stereotype is valid, how do we manage to get our crops har vested ? 
Can’t we admit to ourselves, and tell it to all who will listen, that 80 
percent of our seasonal farm labor force does produce effectively 
enought for our farmers to stay in business ? 

Let we tell you a story about degradation. A group of us were 
standing at a crossroads gathering spot. It was midmorning, about 
this season of the year. Up walked a man in his late twenties. 
Defiantly he announced, “I’ve chopped my last cotton, I an’t never 
going to chop cotton again.” 
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After the appropriate silence one of the older men turned to him 
and asked, “You got a job in the city?” “No, sir, 1 ain’t go no job 
a-tall,” was the answer. 

“Man, what you mean then you ain’t never goin’ ta chop cotton 

again?” The young man said, “This morning they put me in a field 

along side a damn flat-footed goose, and he was doin’ a better job 
than Iw as. And if I ain’t no better than a flat-footed goose, I ain’t 
never goin’ ta chop cotton again. 

Here was a man who thought he wasn’t worth as much as a goose. 
Human beings—laborers and growers alike—are supposedly children 
of God, and yet this man thought his labor was valued below that 
of a goose. 

After recounting the hardships they had endured to help the 
growers of the valley, this particular discussion ended with the oft- 
repeated assertion, “Hell, they don’t care if we starve to death, every 
damn one of us.” 

Now I don’t mean here to enter into a discussion of the economic 
value of geese in the cottonfields . I know it is great, but there is a 
reflection of the man’s point of view. 

One of the ways in which men grow and develop is through mak- 
ing decisions. Every man needs to feel he can play a part in this 
process. Today the agricultural labor has no part in such a process. 
All he can do is to choose whether or not he will work tod: ay under 
the conditions which are offered. True, this is a choice, but this is 
not a decision, demanding the rational evaluation of real alternatives. 

Choices. One old sage from the farm labor community of Tuleville 
laughed one day while telling me about how farm labor had out- 
smarted the growers. <A friend of his had tried to form a collec- 
tive bargaining group to negotiate a contract with the growers. 

As you know, all such efforts have met with failure and every 
“strike” has been broken. Said the old man, “What they don’t have 
the sense to realize is that every time a worker doesn’t show up he 
is on strike. It just isn’t worth his time to work under the condi- 
tions offered by the farmer. Talk about strikes, there are thousands 
of them every day. 

The moral implications of this law plague me. With regard to 
the contract national, I ask what this impersonal system whose only 
compelling force comes from the proximity of a starvation economy 
to an economy of material wealth does to man’s sense of dignity. 

I ask what happens to man’s respect for the law when he comes 
to believe that nothing can be done without the “bite’’? 

I have questions also about the moral implications of this law for 
the overseers. What happens to men who permit prostitutes to ply 
their trade in the barracks for a $5 tip? What happens to the man 
who transports nationals to trade at a certain store for a 20 percent 
commission? What happens to the man who learns that the less 
he feeds the men in his care the more he can pocket? What happens 





to the soul of the man who argues that this program is building up 
friendly relations with “our neighbors to the south,” while at the 
same time attempting to change the system so that the bracero will 
have to give more for less ? 
Gentlemen, I pray that as you deliberate on the matter of Public 
Law 78 that you not quench the murmurings of the Holy Spirit in 
your minds. 
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Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. McAllister. 

Any questions ? 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. McAuuster. A few folks that knew I was coming asked me 
if I would introduce some material into the record. 

I have here some news releases and some photographs of condi- 
tions in the field. 

Mr. Gatuines. All right, just leave them here with the clerk for 
us to look at, Mr. McAllister. We would like to have those filed with 
the committee. 

Thank you so much. 

The next witness now is going to be Mr. Bookbinder and then Mr. 
Hayes. I believe. 

Is Mr. Fred Bailey of the National Grange present? 

From tue Froor. Mr. Fred Bailey asked me to inform you, Mr. 
Chairman, that he would file a written statement with you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mighty fine. 

When it comes in, without objection, it will go in the record. 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN BOOKBINDER, REPRESENTING THE 
AFL-CIO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Gatrutnes. Mr. Bookbinder, did you have a statement? 

Mr. Booxsinper. Yes, the clerk has copies. 

Mr. Chairman, my full name is Hyman Bookbinder. I am rep- 
resenting the AFL-CIO. The prepared statement is in the name of 
my colleague, Mr. Walter Mason, who had expected to be here yes- 
terday, but since you could not reach him I am representing my or- 
ganization today. 

Mr. Garnines. Mighty fine. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. The statement is brief but I will make it even 
more. 

Mr. Garuines. Suppose we have the statement incorporated in its 
entirety and you may proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Booxstnper. I just want to read our legislative recommenda- 
tions into the record and then answer your questions. 

We have from the inception of the program, sir, endorsed the 
program as a necessary step to wipe out the horror of the wetbacks. 

The program has served that pu irpose and we are glad to note 
that there has been some improvement in the administration of the 
program. 

But we have also to say for the record that while there is room for 
some hopefulness, much has yet to be done. 

The program is far from being a sound one and as we will see 
in our legislative recommendations, we hope that this Congress will 
do everything possible to investigate this program fully to make 
sure that the abuses which have crept into it can be eliminated. 

I want to pass to our legislative recommendations, sir, which be- 
gin on page 3 of our statement. 

First, one preliminary paragraph which reads as follows: 

Because of all these factors the AFL-CIO is unalterably opposed to the 
pending proposal that the Mexican contract labor program should be made 


is the 
time for a complete congressional examination of the operation of this pro- 
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gram in all of its aspects. Surely, with the war more than a decade behind us, 
now is the time to look at this ‘emergency’ program to determine how well it is 
serving both the employers and the workers in agriculture and the Nation as a 
whole. 

Therefore, we make the following recommendations: 

That Congress immediately undertake a comprehensive examination 
of the existing program in all of its aspects. Because the issues in- 
volved include labor standards as well as agricultural problems and 
the administrative work of Federal agencies as well as those of the 
States—and, thus, the jurisdiction of several congressional committees 
is involved—we urge that the investigation be directed by a special 
select committee. We feel that the serious charges which have been 
leveled against the program, and the mass of evidence that has been 
produc ed in support of these charges, make such an investigation es- 
sential in order to get at the real facts concerning the need of the 
program and the effect it is having upon the workers involved and 
upon our total agricultural economy. 

May I interject, sir, that I entered in the early part of this after- 
noon to rather heated part of the discussion when one witness was 
challenged to present specific documentation. 

I think that the opportunity to get this documentation in the field 
and here in Washington should be. provided as soon as possible, and 
I believe that our recommendation for a full investigation, while the 
act is continued for a period of time, is counted. 

I have every confidence that the witness is confident of the accuracy 
of his testimony and can help you get details. We do believe that, 
after many years of serious charges, the Congress should have the 
benefit of a complete field examination of the operations of this 
program. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Bookbinder, in that connection, I agree with you 
that we ought to go much further. I am finding no fault with what 
you are suggesting here, but do you feel that it is proper procedure 
to come up and, by implication, slur every man who employs Mexican 
labor and charge him with all kinds of malicious acts and then not 
point the finger at any 4 ¢ 

Mr. Booxsrnpber. Sir, I didn’t mean to get into that argument, but, 
since you ask me, I will say, most sincerely, I know Father Vizzard. 
I know that, in his own mind, he is positive that the conclusions which 
he submitted to this committee—and they are only conclusions, by the 
nature of his testimony—are based upon what he considers to be ac- 
curate statements furnished him. 

Mr. Poace. I don’t question that at all. Iam sure he believes that, 
too, and I am sure the people who made those charges, doubtless, be- 
lieve it, and I am also sure that a lot of charges made over in the 
Senate a few years ago that hs iven’t been substantiated were made by 
people who believed them. But you didn’t believe them and criticized 
very severely the policy of condemning everybody by association, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Booxernper. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And, now, do you believe that any man should come 
before this committee and, by association, condemn every one of these 
employers of Mexican labor / 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Sir, I respectfully disagree with you. I do not 
believe that would be the import of what he said, and Iam sure Father 
Vizzard would be the last person in the world to make such a charge. 
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Mr. Poace. He certainly didn’t disassociate anybody. He left the 
blight on everybody, didn’t he? I would still be glad if he would 
make his charges specific. 

Mr. Booxernper. I think he is quite able to take care of himself. 
I don’t want to be in the role of defense attorney. I do want to 
say I have worked with him in a number of fields ? 

Mr. Poace. The question is not the man’s character. I am sure 
that he is of highest character. Nobody is attacking him as an indi- 
vidual, but the policy. Do you, representing the AFL-CIO, endorse 
the policy of making charges, unsubstantiated charges, against a 
class of people without picking out the individual? 

Mr. Booxsrnper. I most definitely do not agree that that is right 
procedure. 

Mr. Poage. Except when it comes to making those charges against 
those who employ Mexican labor; is that right? 

Mr. Booxsrnper. No, sir; you are not going to put those words in 
my mouth. 

I am just telling you an honest personal reaction; that, as I lis- 
tened to his words, I did not get the same import of those words as 
you did. 

There is an honest disagreement between us. I think it is true, when 
you give opinioned testimony, which his testimony was and ‘which 
mine is—as a matter of fact, mine is not expert testimony, either— 
one does make generalizations, and I think that the one thing which 
got you aroused, sir, was the statement that employers, some em- 
ployers, or employers were suggesting a 25-cent rate instead of 
90-cent rate. 

I believe that this is a statement which can be supported. It isn’t 
one that implies that every employer wants to pay only 25 cents, 
but there is evidence that the 50-cent rate was considered by employers 
as being too high, burdensome, and so on. 

Now, people don’t always choose the words in the most magnificent 
way, and words get us into trouble. I would suggest, sir, most 
respectfully, that we need a lot more light and less heat on this subject. 

Mr. Poags. I agree with you on thi at. 

Mr. Booxninper. That is why we are recommending, as we are, a 
real full-scale investigation that goes beyond the need to extend for 
any number of years a program in its present form. 

And this committee cannot, we believe, at this time, do the kind 
of full field check that is needed, so that charges like the one which 
caused the debate this afternoon can be fully aired. 

I think we are in much more agreement, all three of us, than the 
nature of the discussion might have indicated. 

Mr. Poage. I think that everybody here is in much more agreement 
than all this discussion has indicated, because I think everybody, with 
very few exceptions, recognizes that the choice is being a law that 
nobody claims to be perfect or to go back to something that every- 
body knows is a hundred times worse. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. And, if I may, as long as we have gotten to this 
philosophical—— 

Mr. Poace. You agree with that ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Just a minute, Mr. Bookbinder. Do you agree with 
that statement ¢ 
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Mr. Booxsrnper. I don’t agree with everything that was said, but 
I don’t want to get into a debate now on this. 

I am perfectly willing to start at a quarter of ; to get started in 
a long, philosophical discussion about this law. I do want to say, 
Mr. C Shairman, that people approach this subject from a number of 
standpoints. Some, like the men representing the clergy, approach 
this thing entirely from a moral , Spiritual point of view. 

Mr. Garutnes. Well, anyhow, you wouldn’t want to answer the 
question just yes or no? 

Mr. Booxsrnver. Well, if you repeat the question, I will try to 
give you a yes or no. I don’t want to be unresponsive. I will try to 
give you a yes-or-no answer, or maybe answer—— 

Mr. Poacr. I didn’t ask the question. I merely made my state- 
ment that it seemed to me a great many of us recognize—or the great 
majority recognized that our choice was between continuing the 
bill that we all recognize has defects in it, and recognize that we 
should do just what you are suggesting, try to improve the legisla- 
tion, or going back to something that we all know is many times 
worse than the present situation; that is to the wetback situation. 

Mr. Booxsinper. If you are asking me whether I want to go back 
to that situation, if that was the question, most definitely not, as I 
said in my opening sentence. 

Mr. Garutnes. Well, that was part of it. Now, whether or not 
you would agree that Public Law 78 should be extended in order 
to avoid going back to a situation as Mr. Poage described. 

Mr. Booxe sINDER. Well, we make the specific recommendation that 
it ought to be extended for a 1-year period, which means that it will 
be operating for at least 2 years from this present point, and during 
which time we urge this extensive investigation that I have been 
talking about, so that at the end of this 2- year period we will be in a 
much better position to judge whether there should be any law of 
this kind, the identical law that is on the books now, or some modi- 
fication thereof. 

Now, we are trying to be reasonable about this. I am not suggest- 
ing that those who have other positions are unreasonable, but we 
are not asking for a cutoff of this program despite our sharp disagree- 
ment with certain aspects of the program. 

Mr. Garnutnes. Mr. Bookbinder, as far as getting a select committee 
to investigate this program, this is not the forum. Our committee 
has no jurisdiction whatsoever of the appointment of select commit- 
tees. So I direct you to the Committee on Rules, if that is the pro- 

cedure you would like to pursue. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. I understand, but I think we also are talking 
about the other programs that bring in Asian workers, which isn’t 
specifically and strictly under consideration now, but this is the forum 
where we state our public position on this matter. 

I recognize the point you have made. 

Mr. Garutnes. We are delighted to have you state it. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. I think you would not—if you agreed with the 
recommendation, is there any reason why this ¢ ommittee could not so 
suggest in its report / 

Mr. Garuines. I am asking you questions. 

Mr. Booxernper. I am sorry. 
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Mr. Garuines. This is not the proper forum for the creation of a 
select committee, Mr. Bookbinder. I made that statement. If you 
have further recommendations we will stay right here and listen to 
them. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. I tried to rush through it, but Iwas asked some 
questions, sir. I have really been doing the ‘best I can. 

Such an investigation should be staffed by experts and must be 
thorough, objective, and extensive if Congress is to have all of the 
facts necessary to make a sound judgment concerning the need for 
amending the law. 

In view of the current economic situation in this country, which 
has been reflected in increasing unemployment among domestic farm- 
workers as well as among workers in industrial employment, before 
extending the current law Congress should amend it to include full 
safegu: rds for American workers against being displaced or having 
their w ages adversely affected by the « employment of Mexican contract 
labor. Such safeguards would include a requirement that, in deter- 
mining both the need for importation of Mexican workers and the 
wages “to be paid, the Secretary of Labor must hold public hearings in 

each major crop area or region at which all interested parties are in- 
vited to state their views regarding the need for workers and the pre- 
vailing wage rate in each crop area, where it is proposed to recruit 
Mexican workers. 

In addition, employers should not be permitted to hire Mexican 
workers until they have first offered United States workers the same 
conditions they are required to make available to Mexican nationals. 
These should include : Transportation, housing, subsistence, guaranties 
of employment, the right to present their grievances through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, health and accident insurance, and a 
wage based on the prevailing wage as determined at a public hearing. 
We point out that all of these benefits, now guaranteed to Mexican 
workers under the program, obviously should be made available to 
American workers seeking employment with present employers of 
Mexican nationals. 

We also urge the Congress to face up to its responsibilities in con- 
nection with this program and vote adequate funds to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for a compliance staff sufficient to do its job. 

I, among other chores, have the chore of appearing before the 
Appropriations Committee every year on behalf of the appropriations 
for the Labor Department. I know intimately that every year we 
have failed and the Department of Labor has failed to get the full 
funds that it feels, let alone what we feel, are necessary to do an 
adequate job. I know this is not strictly the job of this committee, 
but again may I respectfully suggest that a report along these lines 
might help to get the necessary funds to c arry out this program. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. I think every member of the committee feels that 
sufficient staff to do the job should be provided, in the Department of 
Labor, for compliance officers. They ought to have enough but not 
too many. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. There is much less danger right now that the 
Appropriations Committee will give us too much money than not 
enough. 

Mr. Garurnes. The Appropriations Committee may or may not. 
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Mr. Booxernver. Finally, we are unalterably opposed to the con- 
tinuation of the recently inaugurated program for the importation 
of East Asian agricultural workers at standards far below those pre- 
vailing even under the Mexican contract labor program. This new 
scheme has been set up by the growers with the backing of the Immi- 
eration and Naturalization Service and the State Departme nt. It is 
marked by labor conditions close to peonage. Its continuance gravely 
threatens the reputation of our Nation abroad. We are happy to 
note that the labor movement of the Philippines has taken the same 
position as the American labor movement in denouncing this new pro- 
gram and is urging Philippine workers not to accept employment 
under its degrading conditions. 

In conclusion, it is high time for a thoroughgoing congressional 
reappraisal of the genuine needs of American agriculture for the serv- 
ices of foreign nationals and, then, for a reassessment of the condi- 
tions under which these visitors, in appropriate numbers, shall be 
invited to work in our fields. 

Neither our economy at home nor our prestige abroad can be ad- 
vanced by the importation of colonialism mto the United States. If 
it is found that American agriculture continues to require assistance 
from foreign nationals, aid must be solicited in a manner which will 
insure the elevation of the welfare and the dignity of both the visiting 
workers and of the workers of the United States. 

The rest of the statement is a text of the resolution which I will not 
read, of course—a rather complete resolution adopted at: the last 
convention of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Garurnes. That will be incorporated in its entirety; thank you 
very much. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


MIGRANT FARMWORKERS AND FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR 
RESOLUTION NO. 132: SUBMITTED BY COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


No group of workers is as cruelly exploited as the million agricultural migrants 
who plant and harvest in our fields. For many years, the organized labor move- 
ment has tried, with only partial success, to foeus public attention on this 
shocking situation and to end it. 

During the last 2 years, the AFL-CIO has sought to carry out the mandate of 
its founding convention to “continue and expand” its effort to eradicate this 
moral, economic, and social scandal. As the result of our activities, aided by 
increasing cooperation from religious, welfare, government, and enlightened 
employer groups, some progress has been made in arousing public concern and 
in obtaining a slight improvement in the administration of Federal and State 
programs intended to protect both foreign and domestic farm migrants. 

These gains, on the other hand, have been offset by the recent inauguration of 
new and dangerous programs for the importation of Asian farm laborers which 
threaten to undermine even the woefully inadequate regulations which now apply 
to agricultural employment. This new threat to decent labor standards, actively 
promoted t yy the largest agricultural growers and the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, and accepted and approved by the State Department, utilizes a 
loophole in the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act to thwart the declared intent 
of Congress to provide at least minimum protective standards for foreign con- 
tract labor. The new programs not only victimize the Asian workers, they also 
provide none of the protections spelled out in detail by Congress in the Mexican 
contract labor law—to prevent our own citizen farmworkers from having their 
wages undermined and their job opportunities destroyed by competition from 
sweated labor from other lands. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican contract labor program, established by Congress as 
a “temporary” means of meeting “wartime” labor shortages, has continued to 
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grow until now nearly half a million Mexican nationals are annually being 
brought into this country chiefly for work on the huge and already greatly sub- 
sidized corporation farms of the Southwest. 

Under the impact of this program, and the continued exclusion of the United 
States agricultural workers from the protection of most of our State and Fed. 
eral labor laws, conditions for farm labor since the end of World War II have 
been steadily worsening. While most workers in the United States have im- 
proved their living standards during the postwar years, the ratio of wages 
received by hourly paid farmworkers (who receive no room or board) fell from 
54 percent of the wages received by factory workers in 1948 to 46 percent in 1956. 

Moreover, despite overwhelming and indisputable evidence of widespread 
violation of the wage and other terms of the Mexican labor contracts on the 
part of employers, Congress this year has again turned down the urgent plea 
of the Secretary of Labor for an increase in appropriations to provide more 
compliance officers. The result is that today enforcement of a program in- 
volving five times the number of foreign workers imported in the first year 
of its operations depends upon a compliance staff even smaller than when the 
undertaking began. In the face of such mockery of this Nation’s solemn pledge 
to Mexico that our Government will enforce the terms of the labor contracts, 
it is only inevitable that Mexican workers are found living in housing which 
the Labor Department has described as “unfit for human habitation” and that 
some growers have been reaping illegal profits of many thousands of dollars 
from charges levied against their underpaid braceros for room and board. 

The most serious peril to the economy of our Nation in the Mexican con- 
tract labor program results from the fact that due to inadequate compliance 
machinery, in many areas farm employers with the help of unqualified or 
venal State employment security officials have succeeded in using it to create 
a surplus of farmworkers thereby forcing wages down and forcing both domestic 
and foreign labor to accept substandard working conditions. After deliberately 
lowering wages offered to domestic workers to a point where the employers 
know they will not be acceptable, the growers theif use the resulting labor 
shortage as the justification for importing Mexican nationals. In some 
regions wages have been driven so low by this method that the fat mers, contrary 
to the basic pattern of American economic progress, have been substituting 
hand labor for machinery previously used. 

As a consequence, not only are the wages of all hired farmworkers de- 
pressed but at the same time the Nation’s remaining family-type farmers 
are being subjected to an increasingly severe evil kind of competition. Pious 
Statements by Secretary of Agriculture Benson in support of family-type farm- 
ing are bitter mockeries in the face of the Government-supported subsidiza- 
tion of large corporate farms through legalized use of underpaid domestic 
and foreign migrants who are piteouslly exploited and then dumped on the 
roads and told to move on. It is against this kind of vicious competition that 
family farmers are trying to maintain incomes sufficient to achieve an Ameri- 
can standard of living 12 months of the year. 

Only a better administration of this program by the Labor Department 
and the State employment Security officials can eliminate such economie 
anachronisms. Not only must these agencies be given the stafi necessary to 
make accurate surveys, but their officials must also have the courage and 
determination to withstand the strenuous employer pressures for lower wage 
determinations and certification for more foreign workers than they actually 
need. Moreover, Members of Congress and the State legislatures also must 
show more integrity and enlightenment in acting on legislation designed to 
aid farm migrants: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the time has clearly arrived when this Nation ean no longer 
tolerate from either a moral, economic, or social standpoint, the callous indif- 
ference which our State and national legislatures have shown toward migrant 
farmworkers and foreign contract labor. This convention, accordingly, calls 
for an end to the exclusion of these workers from State and Federal labor laws 
and social legislation, and we specifically ask that action be taken to bring 
them under the coverage of the Wage-Hour Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, State safety and workmen's compensation laws, and similar welfare and 
protective measures, 

The new employer effort to establish sweatshops in the fields. manned by 
underpaid and exploited workers from Japan and the Philippines, poses a 
threat not only to American labor standards but to the continuing good will 
of the peoples of these countries toward our own. It has already been vigor- 
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ously denounced by the democratic labor movement of the Philippines and 
before such criticism spears and becomes a weapon which our enemies will 
surely seek to use against us, we call upon the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, the Labor Department and the Secretary of State to end this program 
promptly. 

We congratulate the special migratory labor commission appointed by Gov. 
George Leader in Pennsylvania for its pioneering foresight in recommending 
that the same protections now given to Mexican and Puerto Rican farmworkers 
be extended to domestic farmworkers within the State. We urge Congress to 
end the discrimination which now exists against our own citizens under the 
Mexican contract labor law by enacting legislation requiring employers to offer 
terms and conditions of employment to United States workers at least compara- 
ble to the higher standards they now must offer Mexican braceros in order 
to be eligible for their labor. 

We deplore the irresponsible action of the Congress in denying the Labor 
Department sufficient funds to enforce compliance of the Mexican contract labor 
law, particularly since the solemn international obligation to enforce the 
law was imposed upon the Secretary of Labor by the Congress itself. We urge 
an immediate increase in appropriations for the Department’s compliance staff 
that will insure at least one full-time enforcement official for every 2,000 braceros 
brought into this country. At the same time it is essential that adequate ap- 
propriations be continued for the border patrol so that illegal “wetback” labor 
can be entirely eliminated. 

We commend the Department of Labor for its action, long overdue, in es- 
tablishing minimum standards for the housing of Mexican contract workers, 
and particularly for refusing to repeal such standards despite employer pres- 
sure so strong that two State legislatures were induced to memorialize Con- 
gress and the President against them. We call upon the Secretary of Labor 
to establish similar standards with respect to the commissary system for feed- 
ing Mexican workers and requiring financial responsibility and solvency of 
employers’ associations hiring them. 

Another recently adopted employer device for escaping the need to comply 
with the minimum wage and labor standards set in the Mexican contract labor 
program is the use of special permits for immigration purposes. The issuance 
of such permits by the Immigration and Naturalization Service for purposes of 
border crossings for farm employment clearly contradicts the international 
agreement with Mexico and should be halted immediately. 

We recommend increased appropriations for the Farm Placement Service 
of the Department of Labor in order that it may expand its efforts to provide 
year-round employment for domestic migratory farmworkers. In meeting the 
needs of employers for farm labor, the Labor Department should give emphasis 
to the placement of United States workers, including Puerto Ricans, in preference 
to bringing in workers from other countries. 

When foreign labor must be imported to meet genuine labor shortages, we 
favor the principle of an international agreement such as that which governs 
the Mexican contract labor program. We urge repeal of the go-it-alone amend- 
ment to the Mexican contract labor law which the administration pushed 
through the 83d Congress. We urge the Congress to act immediately to establish 
a uniform law governing all foreign agricultural labor, regardless of its country 
of origin, by extending the bilateral principles of the Mexican contract labor law. 

We demand that legal foreign farm labor be guaranteed full rights and social 
benefits equal to those enjoyed by United States labor, including protection 
against any kind of discrimination, and the exercise of their right to union 
affiliation and representation. 

The joint United States-Mexican Trade Union Committee, set up under the 
auspices of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers is to be 
commended for the work it has done in this area, as well as in other matters 
affecting the labor movements of the United States and Mexico. We thank the 
free labor movement of Mexico for its cooperation and pledge the full support 
of the AFL-CIO in the effort of the joint committee to improve the working 
and living conditions of Mexican migrant workers. 

We urge the enactment of laws by Congress and State legislatures designed 
to meet the special needs of American migratory farmworkers. We particu- 
larly call upon Congress to enact legislation to regulate labor contractors, estab- 
lish rules for safe transportation, require better housing facilities, and insure 
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educational opportunities for migrant children. We also renew our demand 
for legislation penalizing persons who illegally hire or transport foreign workers, 
as has been recommended by the Attorney General. 
Committee Secretary McDonald moved adoption of Resolution No. 132. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Hacen. I think we ought to stipulate here that it is not all 
employers who are the blackguards, and that not all of the domestic 
are deadbeats and winos, there has been too much rancor from both 
sides of this controversy. 

Mr. Booxernper. It may surprise you to hear me say this but I 
agree with this statement of yours. My statement has tried to be fair 
in this regard. We have noted improvements in the program and 
the need for the program over the years. We ask for improvements 
and for a full examination of the way it is working out. 

Mr. Hacen. I am glad to hear you say that there is need for a 
program. I think there is. The program has, however, suffered 
from lack of appropriations. The Labor Department does not do 
notably well before the Appropriations Committee in a great many 
programs. In this connection, I think you ought to appear before 
the Labor Department on these compliance appropriations. At least 
last year or the year before there was a great deal of confusion on 
the floor of the House, over an appropriation for this compliance 
program. 

Mr. Booxprnper. This year there was, perhaps, even more con- 
fusion than ever. You may know, sir, that on a point of order, three- 
quarters of the funds for this program were struck. And currently, 
unless the Senate restores and the House agrees to the restoration, 
there is practically no money for the program. That is the present 
status. 

Mr. Gatuines. May I interrupt ? 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. I do not believe that the funds for the Department 
of Labor are in jeopardy in the least. : tio it was stricken out on 
a technicality, and there is a reason for it; but so far as the Congress 
of the United States failing i | cae necessary funds for this 
program, it is outlandish to assume that the Congress would enter- 
tain such an idea. 

With respect to the matter of the Compliance Office argument that 
came up some years ago, that was at the time that the Department of 
Labor asked for additional money to be made available and we, some 
of us, thought it would be for the purpose of measuring every house 
on a man’s farm to make a determination as to the size, space, and 
cubic footage to meet the minimum standards as set out by a regula- 
tion of the Department of Labor, the Congress would not allow the 
additional money for that purpose, to do that job. 

Are there any further questions? If not, thank you very much. 

Mr. Booxsrnper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatuines. Next is Mr. Edward Hayes, California Depart- 
ment of Employment. Mr. Hayes was before the subcommittee in 
1955. Weare glad to have yon, indeed. 

He has asked about Mr. Mitchell. He is on our list. Mr. H. L. 
Mitchell. I understand that he is attending a graduation in his 
family. He is submitting a statement. So his statement will go in 
the record at this point. 
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(The prepared statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
Union, AFL-CIO 


The National Agricultural Workers Union is the only organization composed 
of farmworkers in the AFL-CIO. Our union has been in existence continuously 
for hearly 24 years. It was started in July 1934 by a group of sharecroppers on 
a cotton plantation in eastern Arkansas, and was first known as the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union. It became an affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1946. 


FARMWORKERS EXCLUDED FROM BENEFITS OF ALL LEGISLATION 


Although our union represents only a few thousand of the Nation’s farm- 
workers, we are here today to speak also for the unorganized and inarticulate 
workers who, along with their families, have been neglected for too long. The 
Nation’s farmworkers have been specifically excluded from the benefits of nearly 
all social welfare legislation adopted by Congress during the past 25 years or 
more, They are excluded from the protection of the minimum wage law, from 
unemployment insurance benefits, from the right guaranteed other American 
workers to organize and bargain with their employers. And it was not until 
1950 that most farmworkers were brought under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits of the Social Security Act. Price supports and other farm pro- 
grams have been of no benefit to those who are farmers without land and who 
are too often workers without jobs, without homes, and citizens without votes— 
whose welfare gets but little consideration when measures that affect their lives 
are proposed. 


OPPOSES LEGISLATION TO MAKE PERMANENT MEXICAN LABOR IMPORTATION 


An example of the lack of consideration for the welfare of 2 million of our 
citizens is in the proposed bills currently being considered by this committee to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 which, if enacted into law, would 
make the importation of Mexican farm labor a permanent feature of American 
agriculture. As it now exists, the legislation and the proposal to extend it 
indefinitely cannot be defended on the basis that it is in the interest of even a 
substantial number of the Nation’s 4144 million farmers. Public Law 78 and 
the proposed amendment extending it indefinitely is for the exclusive benefit of 
less than 60,000 larger farmers who import, contract for, and use Mexican 
nationals each year in the production of highly speculative crops of fruits and 
vegetables. and to some extent, in the production of sugar beets and cotton. 


CALLS FOR CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


There is ample evidence that the Mexican labor importation program as well 
as programs for importing foreign contract labor from other countries such as 
the British West Indies, Japan, and the Philippines, were developed not to 
meet real labor shortages existing in American agriculture, but to provide a 
cheap labor supply for the few larger farmers. 

3efore Congress approves extension of Public Law 78 beyond June 30, 1959, 
or even appropriates funds for the current fiscal year’s operation, we ask that 
a full-scale investigation be authorized to determine the extent of maladminis- 
tration existing in the Mexican labor-importation program; the need for con- 
tinued importation of foreign labor; the availability of American workers for 
farm employment; the wages and working conditions required to attract Amer- 
ican workers to farmwork; the effect of the annual importation of nearly half 
a million workers on American labor standards; and the effect on the competi- 
tive positions of large-scale farm operations using Mexican nationals on the 
family farmers in American agriculture. We recognize the fact that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has an interest in this matter because of its concern 
with farm-production problems of which manpower is a factor. However, the 
program of importing foreign labor is first of all a problem in human relations 
involving the welfare of nearly 2 million workers. Also involved is the opera- 
tion of Government agencies in this field. 
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CONGRESS ASKED TO AUTHORIZE PROGRAM FOR DOMESTIC WORKERS 


It is our opinion that once a proper committee of Congress really makes a 
thorough investigation of the several aspects of this foreign labor operation, a 
program may be developed to make farmwork more attractive to domestic 
workers. 

We believe that the Congress should authorize and make funds available 
to the Department of Labor to assist farm employers and domestic farmworkers 
by arranging for the recruitment, transportation, and placement of all available 
workers, no matter what part of the country they may be in. We believe that 
the Secretary of Labor should be authorized to assist farmers and farmworkers 
in making work contracts similar to those in which the Secretary now assists 
farm employers and Mexican nationals negotiate. Further, we believe that all 
of the benefits now provided for Mexican nationals should be extended to the 
domestic farmworker. 

We do not believe that the cost of such a program will necessarily exceed 
the costs of administering the present Mexican labor importation program. We 
would also recommend that Congress provide for the establishment of a revoly- 
ing fund to be used to pay the expenses of transporting domestic farmworkers, 
to which the employer and perhaps even the worker contributes, to pay the 
actual expenses involved—just as is now done in the revolving fund set up for 
use of farm employers importing Mexican nationals. Also involved is the exten- 
sion of social-welfare legislation to American farmworkers, perhaps new type 
of legislation providing for minimum wages, unemployment insurance, and the 
guaranty of the right of farmworkers and their employers to bargain collectively 
through their own respective organizations. If such an investigation as out- 
lined above is conducted by a committee of Congress determined to do some- 
thing about this problem, our union will cooperate fully. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR CHARGED WITH MALADMINISTRATION 


As we shall show in this statement, the Mexican labor importation program 
has been improperly administered by the United States Department of Labor, 
contrary to the intent of Congress. We shall show that wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic workers have been adversely affected by importation of 
Mexican nationals in specific areas, and that this program has been the chief 
factor in preventing the earnings of domestic farmworkers from keeping pace 
with those of other Americans. We shall also show that domestic farmworkers 
available for farm employment have been denied their “prior right” to jobs on 
farms held by imported workers from Mexico. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT FAILS TO ENFORCE JOB RIGHTS OF AMERICANS 


Public Law 78, section 503, paragraph 1, is as follows: “No workers recruited 
under this title shall be available for employment in any area unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) sufficient domestic workers 
who are able, willing, and qualified are not available at the time and place needed 
to perform the work for which such workers are to be employed, (2) the em- 
ployment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed, and (3) reasonable 
efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for such employment at 
wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to foreign 
workers.” 

Under this authority granted by Congress, in 1953 the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor issued a policy statement entitled, “Qualified United States 
workers have the right to farm jobs ahead of everyone else.’ Under item 4, 
“Prior right”, it is stated that “Even if all jobs on a farm or ranch are filled * * * 
if any of the jobs are held by foreign workers * * *, You have the right to 
those jobs if you are qualified. However, you must apply at the local office 
of the State employment service. This is what is known as your ‘prior right’ to 
available jobs.” (We attach the full text of this 1953 policy statement—Exhibit 
No.1. See p. 507.) 


CASE OF CRUZ ALONZO AND FOUR OTHER DOMESTIC FARMWORKERS DENIED FARM JOBS 


We cite as an example of maladministration of Public Law 78 and the failure 
of the United States Department of Labor to enforce its own regulations, the 
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case of Cruz Alonzo and four other domestic workers who applied to the local 
employment service office on December 3, 1957, and after much difficulty in con- 
vincing the employment service officials that there were jobs being held by Mexi- 
can nationals to which they were entitled under the law, Mr. Alonzo and his 
associates were given referral cards assigning them to jobs cutting celery on 
the Kelly-Borroso Farms near Stockton, Calif. 

Upon presenting the official referral card to the employer, Mr. H. Borroso, 
Cruz Alonzo and four other workers were refused employment. Mr. Borroso 
checked the card “not hired” and gave as a reason for refusing jobs to these 
workers, the following: “Next 4 days market off, working regular men only 4 
hours a day. (A copy of this referral card issued by the local employment 
service office in Stockton and signed by H. Borroso is attached in the separate 
report we are submitting on this case). As the report shows, about 60 Mexican 
nationals were employed on the Kelly-Borroso farm when Cruz Alonzo and 4 
other domestic farm workers applied for jobs. Attempts were made by the work- 
ers to secure an investigation at the local office in Stockton and efforts were 
made by our union to persuade the State employment service officials and officials 
of the United States Department of Labor to act on this case but such attempts 
were unsuccessful in enforcing the rights of these domestic farm workers. 

If this were the only case on record, it might be claimed that this was just an 
isolated incident of the failure of bureaucracy to function properly. However, 
our union can cite case after case arising each year since Public Law 78 was 
enacted to provide that the case of Cruz Alonzo and the 4 other workers is an 
example of the treatment domestic farmworkers receive when they seek jobs 
held by Mexican nationals. (We submit a report on the Cruz Alonzo case as 
exhibit No.2. Seep. 508.) 


LABOR DEPARTMENT ABDICATES RESPONSIBILITY TO FARM EMPLOYER ASSOCIATIONS 


As is indicated in the Cruz Alonzo case, the local employment service office had 
no specific knowledge of the employment of several hundred Mexican contract 
nationals in the Stockton area at this time. They did not know where the 
Mexican workers were employed on December 3, 1957. They did not know the 
type of jobs being filled, the qualifications, or the specific wage rates being 
paid. The United States Department of Labor admits that none of its employees 
have such information either. The only place where records of Mexican na- 
tionals are maintained appear to be at the headquarters of the farm employer 
association which arranges for importation, contracts for, houses, feeds, and 
dispatches Mexican nationals to farm employers who are members of the associa- 
tion. The United States Department of Labor has now abdicated its responsibili- 
ties for both foreign and domestic workers to such employer associations. We 
are advised that the Department of Labor has amended its 1953 policy state- 
ment as follows: “An association referring domestic workers to its members 
shall refer such workers to employment nearest their places of residence, unless 
it is determined by the workers to be to their advantage to accept employment 
elsewhere. In making referrals the association shall refer families or groups of 
workers to a single employer or employers in the immediate vicinity to permit 
the workers to utilize transportation facilities available to them.” 

Apparently, this means that the Department of Labor is now going to try to 
place domestic workers through the employer associations, in most cases, rather 
than to the farmer directly. So far, this policy has not been put into effect. In 
1957, there were 289 such farm employer associations operating in 18 of the 28 
States where Mexican nationals were used. 


BREADLINES OF UNEMPLOYED AMERICANS—IMPORTED MEXICANS ARRIVING 
TO TAKE FARM JOBS 


PHOTOS 





As further evidence of the availability of domestic workers at the time and 
place they are needed, we attach to our statement a reprint of two photographs 
made by the Catholic Rural Life Conference in Stockton, Calif. One of these 
photographs shows a breadline of 700 unemployed Americans on February 26, 
1958, and the other, made on the following day (February 27, 1958) in the same 
town, shows 11 bus loads containing 440 Mexican contract workers arriving to 
take jobs on nearby farms. (A reprint of the above-mentioned photographs is 
attached as exhibit No.3. See p. 511.) 
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UNPUBLISHED DATA—CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT REVEALS DOMESTIC 
FARMWORKERS UNEMPLOYED WHILE MEXICAN NATIONALS HOLD JOBS 


As further evidence of the availability of unemployed domestic farmworkers 
when Mexican nationals are employed on farm jobs, we submit a table of un- 
published data showing the number of Mexican nationals employed and the num- 
ber of unemployed domestic farmworkers in California for a selected week in 
“ach month of 1957. The table which follows includes the same data on the 
number of imported Mexicans and the number of unemployed domestic farm- 
workers, by county. 


Mewvican nationals employed and domestic farmworkers unemployed, by selected 
areas and periods, California, 1957 








| Domestic |} Domestic 

Week | Mexican farm- | | Week Mexican farm- 

Area | ending— | nationals} workers || Area ending nationals | workers 

| employed; unem- employed| unem- 

| | | ployed ployed 

| 
California, total....| Jan. 26 | 26,762 | . ——— Sept. 28 3, 842 200 
| Feb. 23 | 28, 587 | Placer Feb. 23 157 | 200 
| Mar. 30 35, 868 Riversid 

| Apr. 27 43, 208 este. do 32 2, 449 
| May 25 69, 184 West Dec. 28 382 | 200 
| June 29 62, 615 17,450 || Saecramento__ May 25 1, 382 770 
| July 27] 62,487 | 22, 690 San Benito Oct. 26 750 300 
| Aug. 31} 71, 556 17,515 || San Bernardino.._.} Nov. 30 720 600 
| Sept. 28 | 93,154 17,625 || San Diego Dec. 28 2, 820 300 
| Oct. 26) 66,506 11, 865 San Joaquin. __ Mar. 30 4,210 1, 800 
| Nov. 30 36, 637 23,000 || San Luis Obispo. Oct. 26 +44 4) 
| Dee. 28 29, 656 | 26,610 || San Mateo }...do 480) 75 
Alameda...........| Sept. 2 620 20 || Santa Barbara Jan. 26 661 80 
Butte_- ---| Aug. 31 742 250 Santa Clara Oct. 26 961 300 
Contra Costa......| Mar. 30 | 350 120 || Santa Cruz Aug. 31 3, 290 1,175 
Ns oasis misine ; July 27 | 2, 520 2, 500 Solano Mar. 30 600 490 
Imperial...........| Feb. 23 11, 400 700 || Sonoma----_ Sept. 28 1, 489 250 
Kings... = Feb. 23 18 1, 550 Stanislaus _ _- June 29 1, 490 500 
Lake_.... Aug. 31 | 447 | 40 || Sutter Sept. 28 2, 340 450 
Los Angeles......-.- Jan. 26 | 1, 490 570 Tulare... Oct. 26 922 600 
Merced............| Sept. 28 | 1, 836 | 150 Yolo. Mar. 30 772 500 
Monterey....------| Apr. 27| 5, 200 | 450 || Yuba Oct. 26 58 250 
Source: State of California, Department of Employment, Farm Placement Service, unpublished data 


(D. E. 881 forms). 


Attention of the committee is called to the figures in this table concerning 
numbers of unemployed domestic workers in several counties and the number 
of Mexican nationals on farm jobs in those counties. 

On the week ending July 27, 1957, there were 2,520 Mexican nationals em- 
ployed in Fresno County, and an almost equal number, 2,500, domestic farm- 
workers unemployed. On the week ending February 23, 1957, 11,400 Mexican 
nationals were at work in Imperial County while 700 domestic farmworkers 
were unemployed. On the week ending March 3, 1957, there were 4,210 Mexican 
nationals at work in San Joaquin County while 1,800 domestic farmworkers were 
unemployed. In our opinion, the above figures, taken from official sources, con- 
stitute conclusive proof of maladministration by the United States Department 
of Labor and justify our demand that there be a full-scale investigation of the 
Mexican labor-importation program. 


UNEMPLOYED INDUSTRIAL WORKERS SEEK FARM WORK 


In a telegram to the chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurer of the California Federation of Labor, recently stated that 
one-half million workers in his State were unemployed. The fact that some of 
these unemployed industrial workers were seeking farm jobs, even at present 
wage rates, was revealed in a statement made by Mr. Glenn Brockway, regional 
director, Bureau of Employment, United States Department of Labor, region X, 
at a meeting of an official committee composed of farm employer representatives 
in San Francisco as early as October 31, 1957: “Mr. Brockway remarked that 
he was surprised at the quickness with which laid-off aircraft workers had 
gone to work in agriculture. He believed this to be partly due to the fact that 
some of the workers being laid off had been declared ineligible for unemployment- 
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insurance benefits due to inadequate qualifying earnings” (from minutes of 
meeting No. 16, Foreign Labor Operations Advisory Committee, October 31, 
957). 


UNITED STATES LAW VIOLATED—-WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC FARM- 
WORKERS AFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 


To show that the wages and working conditions of domestic farmworkers 
have been adversely affected by the employment of Mexican nationals, contrary 
to the provisions of Public Law 78, we cite the following examples: 


WAGE RATES OF TOMATO PICKERS CUT 37.5 PERCENT 


1. On October 4, 1950, members of the National Agricultural Workers Union 
employed at picking tomatoes near Tracy, San Joaquin County, Calif., were 
paid the prevailing rate of not less than 18 cents per 50-pound box, and some 
growers hiring union members were reported paying as much as 20 cents per 
50-pound box. This piece rate was established and maintained in the tomato 
fields for the following 2 years. Thereafter, Mexican nationals were imported 
and wages began falling. On September 10, 1957, the few remaining members 
of our union in the Tracy area were picking tomatoes at the prevailing rate of 
11 cents per box. 

The farm-labor reports issued by the State of California, Department of 
Employment, Farm Placement Service, show wage rates on September 11, 19483, 
in San Joaquin County for picking tomatoes as being 15 to 20 cents per 50-pound 
box, whereas on September 14, 1957, the rates were found to be 11 cents for a 
50-pound box, a reduction of 37.1 percent. 

Our union also received complaints from Mexican nationals in the Tracy 
area in 1955, 1956, and 1957, stating that employers made a practice of changing 
the pay from piece rates to hourly rates during the tomato harvest in a manner 
that insured that the worker received the lowest earnings. The rate of pay 
per hour was 85 cents. 


WAGES OF SKILLED FARMWORKERS CUT 


2. In 1952, members of the National Agricultural Workers Union who were 
skilled farmworkers operating heavy farm machinery, such as tractors and 
trucks, as well as those employed in irrigation work, were receiving wages at 
$1 per hour to $1.65. Today, a large number of these jobs requiring special 
skills are filled by Mexican nationals whose rate of pay ranges from 70 cents 
an hour in the Imperial Valley to 85 cents an hour in northern California. As 
far as we have been able to determine, the highest hourly rate of pay in Cali- 
fornia for any skilled farmworker is now $1.25. 

3. Another example of the adverse effect of the employment of Mexican 
nationals on wages and working conditions of domestic farmworkers is con- 
tained in the Farm Labor Report of the United States Department of Agriculture 
issued November 12, 1957, which gives the average rates paid for picking cotton 
over a period of years. This report shows that the rate paid for picking cotton 
in California remained stabilized at $3 per 100 pounds from 1946 through 1949. 
In 1950 the wage rate paid for cotton picking was at an average of $3.45 and in 
1951, cotton picking wages reached a high of $3.70. In 1953 the San Joaquin 
Valley was flooded with thousands of Mexica nationals and domestic farm- 
workers were almost eliminated from cotton picking jobs. Thereafter, wages 
went down as low as $2.50 per 100 pounds in Kern County in 1954, with the 
average about $3 per 100 pounds becoming the prevailing rate. 


FARM WAGES IN ARKANSAS AS LOW AS 380 CENTS AN HOUR 


4. The United States Department of Agriculture farm labor report referred 
to above shows that average wage rates for cotton picking in the State of 
Arkansas reached a high point of $3.25 in 1948. At that time there were no 
Mexican nationals employed in Arkansas, however, in 1957 there were nearly 
20,000 employed in picking cotton and the United States Department of Labor 
set prevailing wages for picking cotton at rates of $2 to $2.50 in those counties 
where Mexican nationals were mainly employed. 

In 1948 members of the National Agricultural Workers Union were receiving 
from $3 to $4 per 100 pounds for picking cotton in Arkansas. Hourly rates of 
pay in 1948 received by union members for cotton chopping were established 
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at 50 cents an hour. In July and August of 1958, the United States Department 
of Labor found prevailing wages paid domestic farmworkers for cotton chopping 
to be 30 to 40 cents an hour. Only in Craighead County, which is outside the 
delta plantation area, were cotton chopping wages found to be as much as 50 
cents an hour. On August 9, 1957, the wage of domestic farmworkers in Crit- 
tenden County, Ark., was determined by the United States Department of Labor 
to be 30 cents an hour. 

It is evident that Mexican nationals are brought into Arkansas as a kind of task 
force to be “used” to hold down the wages paid domestic farmworkers. 


FARMWORKERS’ WAGES FAIL TO KEEP PACE WITH OTHER WAGE RATES—DUE TO FOREIGN 
LABOR “‘USE” 


5. The fact that wages paid farmworkers in the United States generally have 
not kept pace with wages of other workers and may in part be traced to the 
“use” of Mexican nationals, is illustrated in the farm labor reports of the 
United States Department of Agriculture—which show that in 1946 the aver- 
age earnings of farmworkers were 52 cents an hour, and the average earnings 
of workers in industry were $1.08 per hour. The wages of farmworkers being 
48 percent of those earned by workers in manufacturing industries in 1946. 
By 1956 the wages of industrial workers average $1.98 per hour and those of 
farmworkers 70144 cents per hour, having been reduced to a ratio of 35 percent, 
decreasing from 48 percent in 10 years. We attach to our statement a copy 
of the figures showing the comparison. (Figures from Farm Labor Reports, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, exhibits No. 4. See pp. 512-5138.) 

LABOR DEPARTMENT ADMITS MEXICAN NATIONALS EARN AS LITTLE AS 30 CENTS 
AN HOUR 


The United States Department of Labor has recently admitted that employers 
of Mexican nationals have paid piece rate wages which net the worker as little 
as 80 cents an hour in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. This is in direct violation 
of the work contracts approved by the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico which call for not less than 50 cents an hour or the prevailing rate, 
whichever is higher, to be paid any Mexican national. 

On the basis of the above, we submit that the Mexican labor importation 
program has adversely affected the wages and working conditions of domestic 
farmworkers, contrary to provisions of Public Law 78 and that a full scale eon- 
gressional investigation is needed on the improper administration of this pro- 
gram by the United States Department of Labor. 


“USE”? OF MEXICAN NATIONALS ON LARGE FARMS DIRECTLY AFFECTS FAMILY FARMERS 


To show that the “use” of imported Mexican contract labor by the few larger 
farmers engaged in producing fruit and vegetable crops has also had an adverse 
effect on family farm operations, we cite the case of the Louisiana versus Cali- 
fornia strawberry farmers. 


LOUISIANA STRAWBERRY FARMERS VERSUS CALIFORNIA LARGE GROWERS 


In 1951 there were 3,600 small farmers in Louisiana engaged in producing 
strawberries for the early spring market in northern and eastern cities. These 
small farmers had an average of less than 4 acres of strawberries each. Their 
crops are produced with family labor, and the harvesting of the crop has been 
done for generations by women and children of neighboring families. Only 500 
lomestic migrant farmworkers come in to help pick the crop each year. They 
ome mainly from adjoining towns and cities. No Mexican nationals or any 
other foreign workers are ever employed. Wages paid for picking and field 
packing are established at rates of $1.05 to $1.25 per crate of 24 pints. Processing 
berries are picked on shares, one half of the price to the owner, one half to the 
picker. 

The sales of the Louisiana strawberry crop amounted to $4,562,000 in 1951. 
However, by 1957 the number of farmers had decreased to 2,800 and the number 
of acres produced fell to 8,500. The crop had a gross value of $3,700,600. Only 
$20,000 of this amount represented sales of strawberries for processing. Straw- 
berries were shipped to Hammond, La. freezing plants from the State of Cali- 
fornia for 10 cents a pound on May 8, 1957. The year before, 3,859,728 pounds 
of Louisiana strawberries were processed in the local plants. The strawberry 
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farmers and pickers shared an income of approximately $597,000 from the proc- 
essed berries in 1956, and in 1957 the berries were left to rot in the fields. 

In 1951 there were only 6,900 acres of strawberries produced in California 
which sold mainly in the local markets, however, by 1957 there were 20,700 
acres being produced in that State. The production, shipping, and marketing 
of the bulk of the crop was handled by the Driscoll Strawberry Associates, Inc. 
of San Martin, Santa Clara County, Calif., a multimillion dollar concern which 
in March of 1957 reported sales of $6,064,709 for the previous year. 

The Driscoll corporation is reported to control 12,000 acres of strawberries 
through a combination system of outright ownership and sharecropping opera- 
tions. The Driscoll crops are produced and harvested almost exclusively by 
Mexican nationals. Wage rates are 87% cents per hour for all fieldwork. The 
picking rate has been 50 cents per crate of 134% pounds for fresh strawberries and 
55 cents per crate of 17 pounds for processing. There are 12 pint boxes in a 
erate of California berries. A crate of 24 pints of Louisiana berries weighs 
approximately 18 pounds. 


UPROAR IN CALIFORNIA STRAWBERRY FIELDS—-RATES CHANGED—DOMESTIC WORKERS 
DENIED JOBS 


In 1958 there has been quite an uproar in Santa Clara County over changes 
in methods of determining piece rate wages and the demands of unemployed 
domestic farmworkers for strawberry picking jobs being held by Mexican 
nationals. 


FARM EMPLOYER ASSOCIATION QUESTIONS UNITED STATES FARMWORKERS 


A questionnaire was recently circulated by the Progressive Growers Associa- 
tion of Santa Clara County, which domestic farmworkers were required to com- 
plete when applying for strawberry picking jobs. It seems obvious that this 
questionnaire was designed to discourage the employment of domestic farm- 
workers. The Progressive Growers Association is engaged in the business of 
furnishing its farm employer members with Mexican nationals, and at the peak 
of the season in 1956, had 4,471 Mexican nationals employed. 

As will be noted, the Progressive Growers’ questionnaire is loaded with ques- 
tions such as, ‘“‘Have you ever been on welfare? Why didn’t you take a job 
instead? Will you scatter trash and cans about the farm or put them where 
the foremen tell you? Do you know a worker can be arrested for taking tools 
or anything else?” (We are also submitting a copy of the questionnaire as 
exhibit No.5. See p. 514.) 


GOVERNOR KNIGHT PAYS POLITICAL DEBT IN MEXICAN NATIONALS 


As an illustration of how a large farm operator manages to get Mexican 
nationals when domestic workers are available, the following incident occurred 
in a local employment office of the department of employment in a California 
town recently. A grower, large both in stature and in size of operation, strode 
in and told the manager, “I want 500 Mexican nationals assigned to my farm.” 
The manager replied, “We have several hundred domestic workers available 
and we are instructed to place domestic workers before assigning Mexican 
nationals.” The grower said, “I don’t want the damned domestic workers on 
my place.” The grower then asked to use the telephone and placed a call to 
Governor Knight in Sacramento. One end of the conversation overheard by a 
union informant in the office was about as follows: “Goodie, this i 
You remember I put up $1,000 when you ran for office, don’t you? You are 
running again, aren’t you? This fellow here tells me I can’t have 500 Mexicans. 
You see that I get them.” Needless to say, the local employment service man- 
ager got his orders, and the Mexican nationals were assigned to him. What 
happened about the available domestic workers—citizens of California? Noth- 
ing—they are still available. 

SECRETARY OF LABOR ANNOUNCES DRASTIC REDUCTION IN IMPORTATION OF MEXICANS 
IN 1958—-INCREASED NUMBER ENTER CALIFORNIA IMMEDIATEL) 


On or about April 1, 1958, Mr. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, was 
quoted in the newspapers as saying that his Department planned to drastically 
reduce the number of Mexican nationals entering the United States for farm- 
work in 1958. Immediately thereafter, there was increased activity at the 
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El Centro reception center through which most Mexican nationals employed 
in California enter this country. 

The following table shows the numbers of Mexican nationals processed in 
El Centro from April 10 through May 14, for both 1957 and 1958. In 1957, 
for this period there were 21,243 Mexican workers entering the country, while 
in the same period in 1958, the total number processed was 29,653, an increase 
of 8,410—an average of 39.6 percent more. 


Incoming braceros processed at El Centro, Calif., reception center, April-May, 
1957 and 1958, with percent change from 1957 to 1958 


1957 1958 Percent 

‘ . seciesagielinbasteasabanciadan ease Sail eae pees change, 

1957-58 

Date Number Date Number 

ADP. Wesennae ‘ 500 | Apr. 10-- 251 —49. 8 
Apr. 11... 500 | Apr. 11 79 —84, 2 
Aor. 34... 500 | Apr, 14.. 130 —74.0 
Apr. 13... 500 | Apr. 15. 587 +17.4 
Apr. 16... 500 | Apr. 16_- 552 +10. 4 
Apr. 17 537 | Apr. 17...- 694 +29. 2 
Apr. 18 500 | Apr. 18.-... 410 —18.0 
Apr. 19-- 7 629 | Apr. 21__- 823 +30. § 
BE Fises0c 800 | Apr. 22... 620 —22.5 
Apr. 23... 999 | Apr. 23....-- 808 —19.1 
Apr. 24... 1,001 | Apr, 24... 1, 198 +17.9 
Apr. 25... 998 | Apr. 25... 2, 000 +100. 4 
Apr. 26 1,002 | Apr. 28... 1, 205 +20. 3 
Apr. 27.- 1,000 | Apr. 29_-_- 1, 555 +55. 5 
Apr. 30... 1,199 | Apr. 30... 2, 001 +66. 9 
J) ‘ 1,200 | May 1-.... 1,715 +42.9 
May 2.... 1,496 | May 2.... 1, 502 +0. 4 
BEAT Gcucoe 600 | May 5... 2, 005 +234. 2 
BROT Go csen 1,500 | May 6_-. 2,018 +34, 5 
May 7.... 302 | May 7... 2, 056 +-568. 2 
May 8....- 985 | May 8.... 1, 635 +66. 0 
May 12.... 1,498 | May 12... 2, 012 +34. 4 
May 13.... ha 1,001 | May 13.... 1, 668 +66. 6 
May 14.... 1,496 | May 14_.-.- = 2, 129 +42. 3 
Total.... ‘i 21, 243 Total_- eects ine 29, 653 +-39, 6 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, unpublished data. 


HOW THE MEXICAN NATIONAL FARES ON UNITED STATES FARMS 


In June 1956 the United States section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee published a pamphlet entitled “Strangers in Our Fields,” which 
was based on a study made by Dr. Ernesto Galarza, now secretary-treasurer of 
the National Agricultural Workers Union, of the problems these workers en- 
counter while employed on farms of this country. Dr. Galarza’s findings on the 
conditions of Mexican nationals of 2 years ago are substantially unchanged today. 
The pamphlet was reprinted by the joint committee in November 1957, and copies 
are available for use by the committee if desired. 

However, we are submitting several statements made by Mexican nationals in 
a series of interviews with another member of our union in 1958, just to bring 
the record up to date. Names and addresses of workers interviewed are given. 
Subject : Wages and working conditions. 

Name: Jose Copado Ramirez. 

San Martin Hidalgo, Rancho Salitre, El Centro, Calif., May 19, 1958: “I have 
worked just 3 days in the onions here in Imperial Valley. I didn’t want to, but 
I was forced to accept a contract for this valley or go back to Mexico. I had to 
quit because I was having nosebleeds every day. Besides, I only made $3.90 a 
day before deductions. Right now I don’t have enough for bus fare to get home, 
and I don’t know what I’m going to do. But I know that I don’t feel like ever 
coming back to the United States again.” 

Statement of Eugenio Nunez Lugo, Temax, Yucatan, May 21, 1958: “I waited 
for 2 months in Mexico City before I was put on the Yucatan State list and per- 
mitted to go to Empalme. When I got to Empalme I waited another 15 days before 
they sent me to El Centro. My friends and I got our contracts on May 19. The 
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contract states that we were supposed to get 20 cents a sack for harvesting onions. 
We were contracted by the Imperial Valley Farmers Association. 

“When we got to the field we asked how much we were going to get, to make 
sure. They wouldn’t tell us. After we started working we found out we only 
got 15 cents a sack. They were big sacks. Working hard all day, the most I 
could pick was 29 sacks. This took me 11 hours. Why, I wasn’t making enough 
to pay for my board and insurance. All I got clear on my check was 41 cents. I 
am married and have 2 children, and I sure can’t support them with 41 ceuts. 
I make more in Mexico. 

“If I had known I was going to be contracted in the Imperial Valley I would 
never have come up here. But we were told that since we came so far, from the 
south of Mexico, that we would be able to choose an employer from northern 
California. We were ushered into the selection barracks, where we were olfered 
contracts to the Imperial Valley. We refused them. Then the boy who runs the 
selection barracks marked something on the back of our passports that we had 
refused. Later, when employers from northern California would come in to select 
men, they would look on the back of our passports and turn us down. ‘They kept 
this up for 5 days. 

“Finally we were told that if we didn’t accept employment we would be shipped 
back to Mexico. We were forced to accept contracts here in the Imperial Valley. 
We worked 3 days, and now we are quitting. 

“There are seven of us that left our jobs and are going back to Mexico. Out 
of these 7, I was the one who earned the most—4l cents. Another man mace 
26 cents, another one made 24 cents, and another one made 20 cents. We don’t 
have enough money to get home.” 


Subject: Wages and hours. 
Name: Teodoro Machado Chavaria. 

Calle Cuanhtemoctzin No. 233, Leeds, Durango place, El Centro, May 23, 1958) : 
“My friends and I were contracted for March 1958 until September 1958, but we 
are quitting because we can’t afford to keep working here. We were working for 
the Golden Lemon Association. We only worked 3 days out of the week, and only 
half the day even on those days. We were not making enough to pay our board. 
Then they told us that next week they were planning to cut down on our hours 
even more. That is when we decided to go back to Mexico. 

“When we quit they refused to pay us what was coming to us until a certorin 
date. But we couldn’t sit around there waiting until that date, because they 
would have kept on charging us board and we would have ended up owing them 
money. They owe each of us for 54 hours of work at 36 cents an hour, and 176 
boxes at 20 cents a box. Who can we see about getting our money? Can you 
help us?” 

(Notre.—Man stated he had made $26 net in 2 months, plus $54.64 which has 
not been paid—from which deductions will be made. ) 


How long do they stay? 

Informant interviewed at El Centro, Calif., April 14, 1958: Pueblo Crenes, 
Michoacan, 29 years, no schooling; unmarried; farm laborer: “Since 1955 I 
have been working for the Imperial Valley Farmers Association. I have irrigated, 
picked cotton, and lettuce, and cleaned sugar beets. This fall I will have been 
here 5 years.” 

(Note.—All perfectly “legal.’”’ Informant had just been recontracted for the 
“umpteenth” time without having returned to Mexico.) 

Francisco Garcia Sandoval, Mepo Villa, San Antonio Guaracha, Michoacan: 
“T came to the United States as a bracero in 1944. I picked peaches near Mere °d, 
Calif. I was here in Yuba City in 1955 and here again in 1957, in Watsonville 
Braceros are now treated worse than they used to be treated in 1944. Thins 
are worse now—worse food, worse sleeping conditions, worse treatment In 
stead of going uphill, the program is going downhill.” 

Subject : Worker representation. 
Name: Juan Buhnaro Fabrian Reales. 

Independence No. 6, San Bartolo Cleotepec, Oaxaca (place, El Centro, May 23, 
1958): “I know that the insurance is supposed to pay us something if we are 
sick and unable to work, but we would have to stick to our rights and speak up. 

“We tried to speak up about the food we were served. This was at Oxhard 
we worked for the Somis Lemon Association of the Ventura County Citrus 
Growers Committee. The food served in camp was awful. Many got sick be- 
cause of the bad food. Whenever we complained, the head of the messhall 
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would tell us if we did not like it—‘to get the hell out. We were bawled out 
whenever we tried to speak up. They never even tried to do what the contract 
says. Many growers are like this—they do not have respect for the contracts 
made with the men.” 

(NotE.—Man stated that for the past 4 months of the contract, he moved out 
of camp and lived in town). 

Subject: Health insurance. 

Gabriel Mondrajon Gomez, Ave. Riva Palacio No. 137, Aguicuzio, Mich., April 
25, 1958: “From September to November 1957, I worked for Delmar D. Batsch, 
lower Sacramento Road, San Joaquin County. Around November 1, I got 
pneumonia from getting wet while working. I was sick for 22 days. The whole 
time I had to keep paying for my board out of my own pocket. The insurance 
paid nothing. Finally, on November 20, my contract expired. I was sent back, 
although I was still sick. The doctor that I was taken to gave bad treatment. 

“No one ever explained our health insurance to us. The bosses don’t want 
us to know anything.” 

As is indicated in these interviews, many imported Mexican workers do not 
find the United States a land flowing with milk and honey, instead they often 
refer to their experiences in the United States as ‘The Way of the Cross.” 

We believe that if a full scale investigation into the Mexican labor importation 
program were made by a proper committee of Congress, the following would be 
uncovered : 

1. Graft and corruption of major proportions in the operation of the non- 
occupational insurance program for Mexican nationals. 

2. Profiteering in the sale of food to Mexican nationals by associations and 
intermediaries which is forbidden by the terms of the international agreement 
between Mexico and the United States Governments. 

3. The payment of graft by American growers to Mexican Government officials. 

4. That the Mexican nationals are used to impose an administered wage in 
agriculture. 

5. That the United States Department of Labor has turned over to the employer 
associations full control of the Mexican labor importation program. 

vu. That the officials of the United States Department of Labor have withheld 
information from the public, contrary to law. 

7. That funds appropriated by Congress to operate the Mexican program have 
been used to collaborate with employer associations to prohibit the organization 
of domestic farmworkers. 


ExuIBIT No. 1 


QUALIFIED UNITED STATES WORKERS HAVE THE RIGHT TO FARM JOoRS AHEAD OF 
ANYONE ELSE 


In some areas of the country, shortage of domestic farmworkers makes it 
necessary during peak seasons, to use foreign labor to get in crops. This labor is 
mostly Mexican. 

Foreign workers may not be employed for farmwork if United States farm- 
workers are available. This is a matter of law. 

It means simply that if you are a qualified worker looking for a farm job 
you have the right to any available job ahead of foreign workers. You should 
know your rights under the United States law. 

Here’s how it works: 

1. Determination: Before any farmer or rancher or other employer can hire 
foreign workers, the local office of the State employment service determines 
whether there are sufficient domestic workers in the area who are able, willing, 
and qualified for the jobs that are open. If there are not sufficient workers 
available who are qualified, the State employment service requests the Secretary 
of Labor to issue a certificate which permits employers in the area to employ 
foreign workers. If there are unemployed, qualified domestic workers available 
to do the work, the jobs must go to them. 

2. Wages: The law also says that if Mexican workers are hired, it must also 
be shown that the employment of such workers will not lower the wages of 
working conditions of domestic workers in similar jobs. In other words, Mexi- 
cans cannot be hired in competition with you or be hired because they can be 
paid less than you. You have the preference and the local employment office, 
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State headquarters, and the Department of Labor must certify that employment 
of foreign workers will not adversely affect you. 

3. Reasonable effort must be made by employers through cooperation with 
the local office of the State employment service to attract workers to the avail- 
able jobs before Mexican workers can be hired. Until this “reasonable effort” 
is made, it is against the law to hire foreign workers. 

4. Prior right: Even if all jobs on a farm or ranch are filled—if any of the 
jobs are held by foreign workers—you have the right to those jobs if you are 
qualified. However, you must apply at the local offiice of the State employ- 
ment service. This is what is known as your “Prior right to available jobs.” 

5. What to do: If you find that there are jobs in your area held by foreign 
workers and you are looking for work and are qualified to do the work, then 
go to the nearest State employment office and tell the farm placement service 
representative about it. This is your right. 

Here is the policy of the Department of Labor: 

“A domestic unemployed worker or a domestic employed worker seeking a 
job at a higher skill or for higher wages shall have preference over Mexican 
contract workers in employment for which he is qualified. To permit the use of 
Mexican workers, by an employer who refuses to employ a domestic unemployed 
worker on a job for which he is qualified or if the domestic worker is employed 
elsewhere and is seeking a job for which he is qualified at a higher skill or 
which would increase his earnings, would constitute a violation of section 503 of 
Public Law 78. A domestic worker seeking a job for which Mexican contract 
workers may be employed may not limit his availability to a specific place of 
employment but can specify the type of activity in which he is seeking employ- 
ment and for which he is qualified.” 

These are your rights as a farm worker—know them ! 

Get in touch with the local office of your State employment service. 





ExuiBit No. 2 
THE CASE OF CRUZ ALONZO AND FOUR OTHER DOMESTIC FARM WORKERS 


This memorandum concerns Cruz Alonzo and four other domestic workers 
who, on December 3, 1957, applied for and were referred to jobs on the Kelly- 
Borroso farms by the local office of the State Department of Employment of 
Stockton, Calif. 

As will be proven, Cruz Alonzo and the four other American farmworkers 
were refused jobs by the employer, Kelly-Borroso, though at that time 60 or 
more Mexican contract workers were employed on their farm. It will also be 
shown that this was a direct violation of Public Law 78 by which the Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to import workers from Mexico, and that Cruz Alonzo and 
his associates followed each and every procedure prescribed by the Secretary of 
Labor which American citizens are required to follow to secure such jobs. 
Further, it will be proven that proper complaints were made in this case and that 
the Secretary of Labor evaded his responsibilities to domestic workers under the 
law enacted by Congress. 


BASIC LEGAL RIGHT OF AMERICANS TO FARM JOBS 


The provisions of Public Law 78 respecting the job rights of domestic workers 
is in section 503 of title V: Agricultural workers, as follows: ‘‘No workers re- 
cruited under this title shall be available for employment in any area unless 
the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that (1) sufficient domes- 
tic workers who are able, willing, and qualified, are not available at the time 
and place needed to perform the work for which such workers are to be 
employed.” 


CRUZ ALONZO APPLIED TO THE EMPLOY MENT SERVICE FOR A FARM JOB 


At 8 a. m., Tuesday, December 3, 1957, Cruz Alonzo and four other domestic 
farmworkers, all members of the National Agricultural Workers Union Local 
3o4, residing in or near Stockton, Calif., applied to the State employment service 
office on Fremont Street, Stockton, for jobs on farms. They were first told by 
the official in the local employment service office that there were no jobs open 
that day, but that there would be jobs pruning fruit trees or vines near Merced, 
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Calif., on Wednesday. The town of Merced is about 60 miles south of Stockton 
and the workers insisted on jobs nearer home. 

Alonzo protested that he had read in the Stockton Record of November 30, 
an article stating that the celery harvest was under way on the Hammer Lane 
ranch owned by Kelly and Borroso and that 130 fieldworkers were employed in 
addition to packing shed workers. Alonzo also made it clear that he knew 
Mexican nationals assigned by the San Joaquin Farm Production Association 
were employed on this farm and that the law provided available domestic farm- 
workers should be given preference on such jobs over Mexican contract workers. 
At Mr. Alonzo’s insistence, the local employment service officer (initials J. G.) 
thereupon issued to Cruz Alonzo a job referral card for himself and four other 
men, and instructed the men to apply to the Kelly-Borroso farm for jobs. Upon 
arrival at the farm they waited over an hour for the employer to arrive, and 
Cruz Alonzo observed about 60 Mexican nationals and 12 Filipino workers em- 
ployed in cutting celery. While waiting he talked to several of these workers and 
was told that the Mexican nationals were being paid 85 cents an hour and that 
the Filipinos received $1 per hour. When the employer arrived about 10 a. m. 
Alonzo presented the official referral card given him by the State employment 
service and asked that his group be assigned to jobs cutting celery. Mr. H. 
Borroso told Alonzo that no workers were being hired and signed the card. He 
checked the card “not hired” and gave as his reason for refusing jobs to these 
workers the following: “Next 4 days market off, working regular men only 4 
hours a day.” (A photo copy of this official referral card signed by H. Borroso is 
attached to the original copy of the union’s statement.) 

The men returned to the employment service office on Fremont Street in 
Stockton and made a complaint to the official in charge. Mr. Alonzo showed 
the official the referral card issued by the employment service and bearing Mr. 
Borroso’s signature, citing reasons for refusing to hire domestic workers. An 
investigation was promised. 

Attached to the union’s statement is a copy of a document issued by the United 
States Department of Labor respecting the procedure to be followed by domestic 
workers in securing jobs held by Mexican nationals. Attention is called to 
section 4, entitled “Prior Right,’ which reads as follows: “Even if all jobs on a 
farm are filled—if any jobs are held by foreign workers—you have the right to 
those jobs if you are qualified—however, you must apply at the local office of 
the State employment service. This is what is known as your ‘prior right to 
available jobs’.” 

It is submitted that Cruz Alonzo and his group followed each and every step 
required by the Secretary of Labor to secure their prior right to available jobs 
held by foreign workers. 


EFFORTS TO GET AN OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION OF CRUZ ALONZO CASE 


On December 6, 1957, Ernesto Galarza, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union, AFL-CIO, 1031 Franquette Avenue, San Jose, 
Calif., wrote to the Governor of California, Goodwin J. Knight, reporting the 
Cruz Alonzo case and requested the Governor to order an investigation. 

On December 9, Mr. Galarza’s letter was acknowledged by the Governor’s 
office. The letter from one of Governor Knight’s secretaries stated that the com- 
plaint was being referred to Mr. Harry W. Stewart, director, department of 
employment. 

On December 18, Mr. Stewart replied to Mr. Galarza on several similar com- 
plaints made by the union and attention is called to the copy of a paragraph on 
page 2 referring to the Cruz Alonzo case, which is as follows: 

“Your letter of December 6 referred to work on the Borroso-Kelly ranch. 
Our records indicate that a crew leader and 10 workers were referred to this 
employer on December 8, 1957. The record also shows that the crew leader re- 
ported back to the office that no one was working when he arrived and that he 
did not find anyone at the field. There is no indication that he registered any 
complaint. We have no record of the second group of three workers, referred 
to in your letter, applying at our office for work or that they returned from the 
field to register a protest with our office. 

“The statement that the regular employees of this grower were working short 
days only is supported by our own investigation which revealed that weather was 
inclement and that only short working days were possible. When this informa- 
tion became known to us on December 6, the Mexican national crew was returned 
to the association.” 
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Mr. Stewart claims that while the men reported back to the local employment 
office, they made no complaint. Mr. Stewart also stated that on December 6, he 
ordered Mexican nationals employed on the Kelly-Borroso farm returned to the 
association (this is the San Joaquin Farm Production Association engaged in 
importing, contracting, dispatching, housing and feeding Mexican contract 
workers for farmers who are members of the association) because of the lack of 
work. Mr. Stewart’s letter establishes that Mexican nationals were employed 
on the Kelly-Borroso farm December 3, when the group of domestic farmworkers 
led by Cruz Alonzo was referred to jobs and employment was refused to them. 
Attention is also called to the provision of the Mexican contract requiring an 
employer of Mexican workers to provide at least 4 hours of work each day. It 
is assumed that Kelly-Borroso was providing the Mexican nationals with the 
4 hours work each day in accordance with the Mexican workers’ contract at the 
time they refused to hire domestic workers. 

On December 17, 1957, the attention of the Secretary of Labor was called to 
several cases involving the rights of domestic farmworkers in California and an 
investigation was requested by H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union, AFL-CIO. The Cruz Alonzo case was among these. 
The union’s letter was acknowledged by Mr. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, on December 24, and it was stated therein that the San Francisco regional 
office of the Bureau of Employment Security, United States Department of Labor, 
had been requested to make an investigation. 

On February 5, 1958, the National Agricultural Workers Union, AFL-CIO, re- 
ceived a report from Mr. Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of Labor. Atten- 
tion is called to the first paragraph on page 2 of Mr. Brown's letter which is as 
follows: 

“In another situation described in your letter, four domestic workers were 
referred to the Borroso and Kelly field on December 3 for celery cutting. These 
workers also complained that they were denied employment. The employer, in 
his statement to the investigator, said that he told the crew leader, Mr. Cruz 
Alonzo, that there were only 2 hours’ work left in the day, that he had no extra 
boots or Knives at the moment but if the crew would return the next morning 
they could go to work. The employer stated that these domestics did not arrive 
on the following morning although additional boots and knives were brought to 
the field for their use. 

“Again, as in the previous case the crew leader’s statement, when he was 
interviewed by our investigator, conflicted with what the employer said. Mr. 
Alonzo told our investigator that he and his crew were not offered employment 
and were not told to return the following morning. He also told our investigator 
that the employer stated he did not need any help. This is another situation 
which could have been resolved very quickly had the crew leader and his crew 
promptly reported back to the employment office. Now, once again there is 
no way for us to establish whether the employer did in fact refuse to hire this 
crew. Although we cannot now resolve either of these two situations, I am ask- 
ing our regional director in San Francisco to keep a watchful eye on both of 
these employers in the future.” 

It is noted that the employer’s version of what happened on December 3, in 
the matter of Cruz Alonzo was accepted by the Assistant Secretary of Labor al- 
though it is at variance with the remarks contained in the letter from the director 
of the California State Employment Service, Mr. Stewart, dated December 18, 
quoted above. Further, the facts as reported by Cruz Alonzo and supported by 
the official referral card from the employment service, signed by Mr. Borroso, are 
completely ignored, and it becomes apparent that the Secretary of Labor had 
only a superficial investigation made and that he failed to carry out his responsi- 
bility in the case of Cruz Alonzo and four other domestic farmworkers. (A 
photocopy of Mr. Brown’s letter to the union dated February 5, 1958, is attached 
to the original copy of the union’s statement. ) 

The National Agricultural Workers Union, AFL—CIO, has in its files in Wash- 
ington and San Jose other documentary evidence involving many domestic 
workers who applied for farm jobs held by Mexican contract workers and were 
denied employment for one reason or another. The Cruz Alonzo case is not an 
isolated matter in which bureaucratic agencies of State and Federal Govern- 
ment failed to function, but is an example of widespread maladministration per- 
mitted to exist with the knowledge of officials who are agents of the United States 
Secretary of Labor. 
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EXHIBIT No, 4 


Average hourly earnings of hired farmworkers and of workers in manufacturing 
industries, United States, annual average, 1941-54 





| Ratio of farm 
Date Farm Factory | to manufac- 
turing hourly 
earnings 

ae = = ee $0. 208 $0. 729 | 0. 29 
TE 6. Shoes chen autian dene elim clint es Giees ain eesaie ae orateid oe ala adeiie . 271 . 853 .32 
ii dati na an side ee Gini cn tiverntittniidabeiomiaiiwiiae 2 ion sntielte 307 . 961 | oot 
SII wlstnepittni deine iaiaincacunektiMecacdinetiiinnds atone el re nl ;: . 427 1.019 | .42 
_ ae aicactetnieslipamaiietcaandetass deine apandomansintet te axesniinte oti gibaban serats .477 1.023 | .47 
RINE oe ee eee eae we . 520 | 1. OR6 | - 48 
on seis iit ak ac cients din lia aaa ire plied ~ililtcceaciaia = 553 1. 237 45 
a ee . . 580 1. 350 43 
SE ico tivls Sleiclppinn Seitpun iol eae acidlacaatiba anon swine a . 559 1.401 | 4() 
I i a SN icici . 561 1. 465 . 38 
Nis occiesus ihc sccnteee cia Simeasan satin soca etna en ta i Zia . 625 1. 59 .39 
eA Ra a a nae . 661 1. 67 . 40 
IN ih col a a au i dking aid ‘ . 672 1.77 38 
Scie, acer aches ies eli elat de Ia aa $ : a . 661 1.81 | . 365 
I San a cae a a : . 677 188 | 359 
I aiafbiah ‘ . 705 1. 98 . 356 





Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Labor Reports. 
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UxHiBIT No. 5 


The following questionnaire was used by the Progressive Growers Association 
of Santa Clara previous to the 1958 strawberry picking season. Domestic pickers 
looking for work were asked to fill it out. The questionnaire was prepared by 
the association in response to directives from the United States Department of 
Labor that domestic pickers be encouraged to seek work. 


Ne ey | ee ee ee I cechicsiecainctieins i re esi 
PID cities cgicenciininmieeinimel Or FUE BOI SOlrcecincncimmnnnannne 
I CE viii ieee einrieminiamrcmicn Replied ap result of ............... Sethi 
Spe OF WOTk st JOD ..6<0 ann eesincnccas How long ——— sob ditaionst patna guanine 


Do you intend to work full days—6 days per weeks? _____--------------------- 
Are you going to be looking for another job while on this one? Se en eee 


Have you ever been on welfare?______-______ Date from __________ to ears : 
Why did’t you take a job instead? __________ Are you now drawing unemployment 
NN cece cee Are you a U. S. citizen? ___.._._. Passport ~-.-.-- 
Birth certificate _.___._._._. Why are you applying for this job? _---__~- eer 
Are you an agricultural worker? _______. Do you like agricultural work? __-___-- 
Would you be interested in working steady at 6 days per week for several 
months? _________. How many dependents? __--___-_-_-__ Will you do work as in- 
structed by foreman? _____----~ Will you seatter trash and cans around farm 
or put it where told by the foreman? ______--__ Do you know a worker can be 
arrested for taking tools or anything else from the farm that does not belong 
to that worker? —..__-_-~- . What would you expect the foreman to do if you 
do not follow instructions? ____~~- _._. If farm, factory, and construction jobs 
paid the same wage, which job would you take? ____-___- a a Sc 
Farm job ____--______ Construction job —-- : Factor y job__ Basen 
CE ianchuccnctecicnsignhiniaiepetiacaasianins Signature of applic ant bit piasategnlncs Sbaseeisee sats caet aici ies 


1031 FRANQUETTE AVENUE, San Jose, Calif., December 6, 1957. 
Gov. GoopwIn J. KNIGHT, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, Calif. 

DEAR GOVERNOR KNIGHT: On Tuesday, December 3, 1957, a group of four do- 
mestic farmworkers residing in the Stockton area asked for work at the farm 
placement office on Fremont Street. They were referred by card to the Barroso 
and Kelly field for celery cutting. 

At the field they were told that there was no work available; that the “regular” 
crew was working only 4 hours a day. These men returned to Stockton. 

Later the same morning another group of three local workers asked for work 
at the same farm labor office. They were told there were no orders for local 
employment. 

The men went to the Barroso and Kelly field, having seen a newspaper story 
that there was celery cutting available at that ranch. When they arrived they 
saw about 12 Filipino cutters already at work at 10 a. m. and about 50 Mexican 
nationals, who had just arrived in two buses. 

I request that an immediate hearing be held in the city of Stockton to determine 
all the facts on this case. This is not a request for a unilateral investigation by 
agents of the Farm Placement Service. 

In view of the urgent need for work among farm laborers who regularly reside 
in San Joaquin County, I hope this request is not delayed in processing. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNESTO GALARZA, 
ce. H. L. Mitchell, C. J. Haggerty, Congressman James Roosevelt. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
December 9, 1957. 
Mr. Ernesto GALARZA, 
1031 Franquette Avenue, San Jose, Calif. 

Dear Mr. GALArRzA: Governor Knight has received your letters of Decem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6 with reference to employment for farm laborers. 

He has asked me to let you know that this is a matter which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the State department of employment, and that your letter has, 
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therefore, been transmitted to Mr. Harry W. Stewart, director of that department, 
with the request that he reply directly to you. 
The Governor appreciated hearing from you in connection with this matter. 
Sincerely, 
THEODORE H. JENNER, 
Department Secretary. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
Sacramento, Calif., December 18, 1957. 
Mr. ERNESTO GALARZA, 
National Agricultural Workers Union, 
1031 Franquette Avenue, San Jose, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. GALARZA: Your letters of December 4, 5, and 6, to Governor Knight 
protesting the employment of Mexican nationalists in the Stockton area have been 
referred to this Department for investigation and reply directly to you. 

Your letter of December 4 referred to employment at the S. Yagi Ranch. 
The job being performed at this ranch was onion planting, and the employer 
was out of plants until November 25, when he started planting. Our records 
show that a crew of workers and their leader were referred to Mr. Yagi on 
November 22 and that the crew leader was instructed to return with his crew 
on November 25, to plant onions. On the 25th, instead of reporting directly to the 
ranch, the crew first reported to the Stockton farm placement office, and a mem- 
ber of our staff accompanied them to the job. 

Although they arrived late because of their not reporting directly to the ranch, 
the crew was immediately hired and worked the balance of the day. This leader 
and his crew worked Tuesday, November 26, and on November 27 until they had 
planted all the sets available. Plants were in short supply because of no work 
on Thanksgiving, November 28. The crew leader was instructed to return with 
his crew on Friday, November 29, to continue planting, but he did not show up. 
He arrived late on November 30 but did not go to work, as all planting was 
completed at noon that day. 

In reference to your letter of December 5 regarding employment on the Joe 
Marchesotti Ranch, our records show that this same crew leader and his crew 
were referred to this employer on December 2. Our subsequent investigation 
revealed that there were no Mexican nationals working for this employer. Fur- 
ther, that this employer elects to superintend his own men and, therefore, re- 
fused the services of the crew leader as a foreman or contractor but did offer 
employment to the members of the crew as individuals. This offer was rejected. 
It has been determined that the workers observed in the field as reported to 
you were not Mexican nationals, although some of them may have been domestic 
workers of Latin descent. 

Your letter of December 6 referred to work on the Barroso-Kelly Ranch. Our 
records indicate that a crew leader and 10 workers were referred to this em- 
ployer on December 3, 1957. The record also shows that the crew leader re- 
ported back to the office that no one was working when he arrived and that he 
did not find anyone at the field. There is no indication that he registered any 
complaint. We have no record of the second group of three workers, referred 
to in your letter, applying at our office for work or that they returned from 
the field to register a protest with our office. 

The statement that the regular employees of this grower were working short 
days only is supported by our own investigation which revealed that weather 
was inclement and that only short working days were possible. When this in- 
formation became known to us on December 6, the Mexican national crew was 
returned to the association. 

It is evident from this and previous investigations that the major complaint. 
stems from the desire of a particular crew leader to be employed as a foreman 
or contractor, even though he is not licensed as a contractor. All of our refer- 
rals were of workers, including the crew leader. The Department hs served 
the crew leader and the workers he represents each time they have sought our 
assistance, and we will continue to do so. 

I wish to assure you that we shall continue to make every reasonable effort 
to see that all available domestic workers are given priority in employment 
over foreign workers. 

Sincerely, 
H. W. Stewart, Director. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 24, 1957. 
Mr. H. L. MITCHELL, 
President, National Agricultural Workers Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MITCHELL: This will acknowledge your letter of December 17 alleg- 
ing the refusal of employers to hire domestic workers. 

The San Francisco regional office of the Bureau of Employment Security has 
been requested to make an investigation. As soon as this is completed a report 
will be sent to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
———., Secretary of Labor. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 5, 1958. 
Mr. H. L. MIrcH ett, 
President, National Agricultural Workers Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MiTcHeELL: I have been asked by Under Secretary of Labor James 
T. O'Connell to follow up his letter to you of December 24 which stated that he 
would send you a report of the investigation instituted as the result of your 
letter of December 17. 

Your first complaint dealt with a crew of 14 domestic workers that reported 
on December 2 to Mr. Joe Marchesotti for planting onions but were not hired. 
The investigation report contained a statement from the employer that he 
offered to hire these workers individually but that the workers refused to stay 
unless they could be hired as a crew. However, the crew leader, Mr. Raul 
Aguilar, in a statement to the investigator, said that Mr. Marchesotti told him 
“I do not need any help,” and apparently Mr. Marchesotti did not offer to hire 
any of these workers. Although our investigation report indicates that this 
employer was not using Mexican nationals to plant onions, Mr. Aguilar told 
our investigator that there were two Mexican contracted workers employed in 
this activity. 

Unfortunately, at the time of the investigation our field representative was 
unable to determine which of these parties was telling the truth. In order to 
give meaning and substance to our policy of preference in employment for do- 
mestic workers, it is not only very important that domestic workers use the 
facilities of the public employment offices in requesting referral to farm jobs; 
it is equally important that if an employer refuses to accept the workers re- 
ferred by the employment office that they report back promptly to the local 
office which referred them to the job and file their complaint. Otherwise, we 
have no satisfactory way of resolving the issue as to whether the employer 
did in fact refuse to hire them. As in the instant case, we frequently develop 
on investigation diametrically opposed statements and conflicting evidence. 
Such situations could, however, be taken care of if the workers reported back 
to the local office so that either the local office or this Department could imme- 
diately determine what had happened. 

In another situation described in your letter, four domestic workers were 
referred to the Borroso and Kelly field on December 3 for celery cutting. These 
workers also complained that they were denied employment. The employer, in 
his statement to the investigator, said that he told the crew leader, Mr. Cruz 
Alonzo, that there were only 2 hours’ work left in the day, that he had no extra 
boots or knives at the moment, but if the crew would return the next morning 
they could go to work. The employer stated that these domestics did not arrive 
on the following morning although additional boots and knives were brought to 
the field for their use. 

Again, as in the previous case, the crew leader’s statement, when he was inter- 
viewed by our investigator, conflicted with what the employer said. Mr. Alonzo 
told our investigator that he and his crew were not offered employment and 
were not told to return the following morning. He also told our investigator 
that the employer stated he did not need any help. This is another situation 
which could have been resolved very quickly had the crew leader and his crew 
promptly reported back to the employment office. Now, once again there is 
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no way for us to establish whether the employer did in fact refuse to hire this 
crew. Although we cannot now resolve either of these two situations, I am 
asking our regional director in San Francisco to keep a watchful eye on both 
of these employers in the future. 

You indicated that on December 3 a group of three domestic workers was 
told by the local employment office that there were no orders for local em- 
ployment. Our investigation, however, was unable to find any record of three 
workers being denied referrals by the local office on December 3. 

You also complained that John Zuckerman denied admission to his property 
to your members for peaceful and legal purposes. Our investigation of this 
matter indicates that Mandeville Island is operated by R. C. Zuckerman rather 
than John Zuckerman. We have no record of Mr. Zuckerman refusing employ- 
ment to domestic workers who have been referred to him by the local office. 
This Department, of course, has no authority to prevent a property owner from 
protecting his premises against trespassers. 

Your request to the California Farm Placement Service for lists of the 
growers certified to hire Mexicans, as well as the place of employment and 
the number at work, is information of a classified and confidential nature under 
the provisions of the Employment Insurance Code of the State of California. 
However, this Department has indicated that we are willing to make available 
at our regional offices, to those having a legitimate interest in the information, 
the names and addresses of employers authorized to contract foreign workers. 
We will also make available the Authorization to Contract (Form ES-366) 
which is the official document authorizing specific employers to use Mexican 
workers. This form indicates the number of foreign workers authorized to be 
used by the employer, the type of activities in which they may be employed, 
and the minimum rate at which such workers may be contracted. 

From the inception of the Mexican labor program the Department of Labor 
has followed the policy that qualified domestic workers available for employment 
are to be given priority over alien labor for available job opportunities. To this 
end our policy requires every job order which is ultimately filled by alien labor 
to be treated by the local employment office as an “open” order and whenever 
qualified domestic workers become available for those jobs they are to be hired 
by the employer to whom they are referred or the alien workers will be with- 
drawn. 

We fully appreciate the fact that it is not feasible for domestic workers seeking 
employment to obtain information concerning available job opportunities by 
checking the records of the regional office. Available domestic workers should, 
however, apply for employment at the appropriate local office for referral to 
available job offers, including any of those which are filled by alien labor and for 
which they are qualified. I wish to assure you that we are extremely anxious 
to rigidly enforce our policy of preference in employment for our own workers. 
If there is any indication that this policy is not being followed we will take 
prompt action to assure its enforcement if we are furnished with specific 
information. 

I wish to reiterate that your organization and others interested in the welfare 
of domestic workers can do a great deal to assist in making our policy meaningful 
by urging all available and qualified domestic workers to use the facilities of the 
public employment offices in requesting referral to farm jobs and by reporting 
immediately to the public employment service any trouble they encounter in 
obtaining the jobs to which they have been referred. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEWELL BROWN, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. HAYES, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT, 
CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Hayes. I wish to thank you for the opportunity of being here 
in this next go-round for the extension of Public Law 78. I would 
like to again make my position clear in the matter. 

I am the chief, farm placement service for the California Depart- 
ment of Employment and, as such, it is my responsibility to administer 
the program for the State of California. Among the responsibilities 
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in the program are first, determination of the need for any worker, 
whether it is a domestic worker or a supplemental wor ker. The 
supplemental worker in this case, of course, being the Mexican national. 

We do have the program and that responsibility twice a year. 
We make a complete study of the need for workers. This report is 
submitted to the Department of Labor, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and on that basis they give us a ceiling upon which we then 

make certifications and draw upon Mexican nationals for our 
employees. 

For the balance of this year our notice of need and ceiling will 
equal about 85,000 Mexican nationals at the peak in October, as 
opposed to 100,000 last year. That, of course, is because of the 
appearance of more qualified domestic workers to help with our task. 

The certification process is also our responsibility. I notice in 
some of the testimony that there was reference to the certification 
process by the Department of Labor and abuses of that certification 
process. I take exception to those charges, because that process is our 
responsibility in the State agency. We make the certifications. We 
identify the crops and the occupations in which the workers will work, 
the wage finding. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you would not explain for the record 
just how you do that in California? 

Mr. Hayes. The certification ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes, sir, just how it is done. 

Mr. Hayes. The employer, whether an individual employer or an 
association manager who represents multiemployers in a community, 
will come to our office and make a request for workers. The request 
is for domestic workers, giving us all of the wages and prerequisites in 
connection with the job. Upon our determination that there are no 
domestic workers, ready, willing and able, and available to take the 
job, we will then issue an ES 366 authorization to that employer to 
go to the reception center, in our case, Calexico, and contract Mexican 
nationals. That ES 366 indicates the employer and we have pre- 
viously received, or at the time received, a membership list from that 
association, showing each employer, each member of the association, 
who then become eligible to use the workers, We have received a hous- 
ing statement that has been approved, showing that the housing not 
only meets the Federal standards but also the State of California stand- 
ard, it shows the capacity, the location. That is also on record before 
we will approve a certification. 

The certification will show the employer, the location, the local office 
that is respons’ble, the number of workers needed, the crops and the 
occupation in which they will work, and the wages to be paid, or the 
starting wage generally, because the wage finding process at a later 
time during the season will determine the prevailing wage at the mo- 
ment. That certification is given to the employer and copies sent to 
the regional office of the Bureau, and to the rec eption center, and 
arrangements are then made to bring the Mexican nationals in from 
the recruiting center, in Calexico for contracting. 

The contract is for a period of 4 weeks, a few 4 weeks, generally 6 
weeks to 6 months. 

We also handle the certifications for extensions of contracts or 
transfers of men between employers. <A1l of that certification process 
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is the responsibility of the State agency by agreement between our 
director and the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Gatruines. Well, now, how do you go about making a deter- 
mination of local laborers that are available for agricultural em: 
ployment ? 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, it is quite a lengthy process and I am 
not sure that I can describe the entire process to you. But, since 1939, 
the department of employment in California has been charged by all 
of the State agencies and agriculture with the determination of need 
for workers. It was decided in 1939 that the department of employ- 
ment would be the agency that would make that study each year. 

As a result, our fieldmen contact the various agricultural com- 
missioners, the Farm Bureau, the extension services, the grower or- 
ganizations, the commodity groups, first, to determine the acreage, 
the conditions of the crop, and from that, based on a study of pro- 
duction, of man-hours to accomplish the task, how many workers are 
neeled. That is the first part of the study. 

We have to know what is to be done and how many workers it will 
take to do it. 

Then, based on something that I cannot really describe because [ 
don’t personally do it, nor have I ever done it, they make inquiry in 
the labor camps. Their knowledge of the work force, of the previous 
force, the previous season and what the workers have said before 
they left. They come up with an opinion as to how many workers 
will be available for that task during the coming months. And it is 
on that basis—it is an estimate that we arrive at an estimated need 
for the supplemental labor force. 

Mr. Garurines. I didn’t want to interfere. 

Mr. Hayes. That is quite all right. It is quite a lengthy process. 
We are not entirely happy with it. And yet we have found through 
the years that we are within 10 percent of being right in our estimates 
every year. So weare pretty sure of it. 

Mr. Treacur. As long as he has paused here, can you give us any 
estimate as to the number of farmers in California who utilize Mex- 
ican contract labor ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; there are approximately 12,000 approved 
emnloyers, either individuals or members of associations. 

Mr. Tracur. The reason I ask you that question, there was some 
implications earlier in the day from some other witnesses that this 
Mexican contract program was favored only by a small group of 
greedy farmers. 

Mr. Hayes. Corporation farmers? 

Mr. Tracur. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, actually, I never heard a corporation farmer 
deseribed, but we have only a handful of big, so-called corporation 
farmers in California that will use more than 500 workers, even at 
their peak. They will be maybe some of the large cottongrowers, 
some of the larger grape people. One or two of the asparagus grow- 
ers. Actually, a corporation farmer to me is an employer that uses 
large numbers of workers. We just don’t have them. We have 
many of the employers that will use 40 and 50, yes, during the har- 
vest season; and we have associations, of course, they are the growers 
banded together for the purpose of creating continuity of employ- 
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ment, that do contract for thousands of workers. But they are not 
the employer in fact. It is their members that are the employers in 
fact. 

So this term “corporation farmer” has always been puzzling to me. 
We do have some large farmers, yes, but the California Packing 
Corp., one of the largest, in all of their combined ranches they never 
have 500 Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Tracur. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatruines. What is about the average used by individual 
farmers ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Chairman, there is no average because we have em- 
ployers that use 1 Mexican, we have employers in San Diego County 
that use 2 or 3, employers who will use 1 Mexican among them during 
the week. On the other hand, we have employers who will have a 
complete 6-month contract for large numbers. I would dislike to try 
to give you an average number of workers per employer. 

Mr. Teacve. I suppose you have many employers who use 40 or 50 
to harvest the crop and then they will go to the next adjoining ranch 
and perhaps harvest that ? 

Mr. Hayes. That is the purpose of an association, to create con- 
tinuity of employment for the workers; and move them from ranch 
to ranch and from crop to crop, so that the Mexican, in the case of 
Mexicans, is not brought in for a 4- or 6-week contract and then be- 
cause that particular time employment is finished he has to go back 
to Mexico and come back again. Because the association, their mem- 
bers in other commodities, move them around. That is the purpose 
of this association. 

I mentioned that it is also our responsibility to make the wage- 
finding studies. Our fieldmen go into the field and actually, through 
study and the prescribed formula, find what the wages being paid 
to domestic workers are. We do not relate it to the wages being paid 
to Mexican nationals or foreign workers. We have Japanese also. 

It is only related to the wages being paid to domestic workers, and 
make our findings accordingly, and our findings are subject, of course, 
to change and fluctuations - with the market i ‘with the production in 
the field, and those things. The Secretary of Labor takes our field 
study and makes a determination. He usually makes that as routine, 
unless there is a protest. 

It might be interesting for this committee to know, in the case of 
this wage-finding process—we do not consider it perfect, of course, we 
have made more than 450 wage findings in (¢ i have had 
12 protests or requests that they be reviewed. In the case of four 
of them, we in Sacramento found an error had been made and we 
changed and created a new study and a new finding, and made the 
correction ourselves. 

In that case of 4 of them, the employers accepted our review and 
in the case of 4 others, they appealed to the Secretary of Labor for 
his review and the Secretary upheld our findings. So we have had 
no difficulty in that. 

Mr. Hacen. What do you do in the case of a dominated crop? 

Mr. Hayes. That is a difficult area. Of course, we make a field 
study but we do not make a finding. 

Mr. HaceEn. Does the Labor Department back here make the final 
decision ? 
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Mr. Hayes. There is no finding made where there is a dominated 
crop. 

Mr. Hagen. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Hayes. We report the most common or prevailing wage for 
the domestic worker in the community but under the formula given 
to us by the Bureau, we don’t make a finding. 

Mr. Hagen. How isthe wage established, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. You have to realize, maybe, Mr. Congressman, the defi- 
nition of a dominated crop. The dominated crop, as was explained, I 
think, Monday, or Tuesday it may have been, has to have less than 25 
percent of the workers and less than 200. So when you have to have 
both of those factors you don’t have too many dominated situations. 
We may have nondominated crops and yet have thousands of Mexicans, 
by numerical number, but unless we have less than 25 percent and less 
than 200, so we do have sufficient domestic workers and we do have or- 
ders in the office from employers that represent and permit us to report 
a waste. Our weekly report 

Mr. Hacen. I still haven’t found out how the wage is set. 

Mr. Hayes. It isn’t set. We do know 

Mr. Hacen. It has to be set. 

Mr. Hayes. We merely report it. 

Mr. Hacen. Who does it then ? 

Mr. Hayes. Is it established? I don’t know. 

Mr. Hagen. Someone has to. 

Mr. Hayes. Take the Imperial County because it is prominently 
mentioned in the reports, they have a 70-cent minimum or prevailing 
most common wage. It has been 70 cents since 1951. That is what 
the study reveals. Yet, there has been no effort on the part of any 
employer to my knowledge to reduce that wage, that hourly wage. 
The same thing is true in San Diego County. I am now speaking of 
the minimum in the State. When you say “who sets it?” It is some- 
thing that was there. It grew. When I first took this job 10 years 
ago, the wage was 60 cents in both counties. 

Mr. Hagen. Isn’t it your responsibility to determine what the pre- 
vailing wage is? That is your responsibility. So in the case of 
dominated crops, you have to arrive at some figure. 

Mr. Hayes. We make the study but we don’t make a finding because 
of the description of domination. 

Mr. Hacen. Does the employer unilaterally decide what he will 








ay? 

, x. Hayes. The whole community will pay the reported wage be- 
cause, remember, all of our employers don’t use Mexican nationals. 
Those employers, on our authorization, the 366 certification, the wage 
we put on there is the wage offered by the nonuser who comes to the 
office and places orders for workers. So there is an exercise of con- 
trol there in that respect. 

Mr. Hacen. I think your response is confusing. 

Mr. Hayes. I am probably not explaining it very well. 

Mr. Hacen. The Labor Department will use you as an agent to 
arrive at what wage these Mexicans are going to be paid in each in- 
stance, true ? 

Mr. Hayes. We make the finding and they make a determination; 
yes, sir. 


. 
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Mr. Hagen. All right. And so the employer has to pay that wage. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. “pm And in the case of the dominated crop, he has to pay 
an established wage, too. 

Mr. Hayes. I think that the best way to approach that would be to 
go back to the time of the wage-finding process and the fact that we 
then had a reported wage and which was the acceptable wage, and 
we used that as the most common wage and we have never gone ‘behind 
it. There has been no determination, wage determination, made in 
a dominated area. 

Mr. Hacen. There have been wages established, however. 

Mr. Hayes. Wages found to be “paid by nonuser employers and 
reported. That j is “accepted by the users as the wage. 

Mr. Hacen. That is what is in the contract ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; that is what is accepted by the users. 

Mr. Hagen. Another question. There has been some evidence here, 
for example, the rate for picking strawberries is less today than it 
was 5 or 10 years ago. How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Hayes. C ongressman, if I may, the reference was to tomatoes. 

Mr. Hacen. To tomatoes, yes. 

Mr. Hayes. If you will let me make one more point here about our 
responsibility and then I would like to turn to that. 

The other point that I would like to make, our responsibility in- 
cludes the recruitment and referral of domestic workers and again 
through our agreement with the Secretary of Labor, the corrective 
compliance and even to the point of recommendation of the removal 
of Mexican nationals if an employer refuses to accept domestic 
workers referred to him by our office. 

The third point, I think you brought it up, that all of the workers 
are not so-called winos, or stumblebums that have been represented 
here by some employers, at least not in California. As you said, « 
someone said, 80 percent of our seasonal work is done by domestic 
workers and they are migratory workers and local workers and good 
workers. I must take exception to some of the employers that they 
were obliged to take nothing but unqualified workers. 

Mr. Poace. When he refers to the w ages for picking tomatoes 
T wish you would, also, give us the figures of the value of the tomatoes 
that were picked. 

Mr. Hayes. I will give you the best figures I have. Of course, 
I was not aware of all that I would run into here and there are m: ny 
things that I have in Sacramento that I did not bring with me. 

In the case of the tomato business I do have that information here, 
because I had occasion to write to the subcommittee of which Congress- 
man Roosevelt is the head, to give him that information, because the 
same charge was made to him by the same group of people during the 
hearing in San Diego. 

In the statement of the Sharecroppers Fund they said on page 2, 
taking the example of the Sutter County, Calif., illustrates what 
happened, 18 cents for 50-pound box, they stated. They didn’t say 
what time of the year they were talking about, nor did they indicate 
the yield or the value of the tomatoes. However, in my letter of 
January 10 to the Committee on Education and Labor I said this, 
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and I furnished them with documentary evidence of all of the ques- 
tions that were raised : 

The first exhibit attached hereto are copies of California weekly farm labor 
reports for the weeks ending September 6, 1952, and October 18, 1952. Tomato 
picking started in early September, and reference to the report will show 
tomato-growing counties reporting need for workers. And, also, beginning 
tomato picking wage running from 12 cents a box in most counties to 15 cents 
in Stanislaus County. 

This statement said 18 cents. We did not have the wage-finding 
process at that time. In most of these areas we were not using 
Mexican nationals. Our report, which, certainly, is an unbiased 
report, indicated starting wage of 12 cents in September. As is the 
usual pattern in this commodity, wages increase as the season pro- 
gresses, and you will note from the October 18 report that the 
wages reported have increased to a high of 25 cents per box for round 
tomatoes and 28 cents a box for pear-shaped tomatoes. 

That is from September 6 to October 18. 

Our canning-tomato season usually ends about November 1. 

This occurred before the wage-finding regulation was introduced 
by the Bureau of Employment Security. ‘And I attached to that 
an employment-service letter setting forth the wage-finding process 
dated May 29, 1953. 

[ know that this information has been given to the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union, that they have “been advised that this 18- 
cent protest that they have made is not valid because we went from 
12 to 26 cents. 

So we did pay 18 cents it is true. At that time, if I have it here, 
exhibit No. 3 is the report by the California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service, dated July 5, 1955, page 5 of this re ead quotes the 
price of tomatoes to the grower at $25.50 per ton for 1952. 

The complaint further said at that time that the tomatoes for the 
year 1957 sold for $20 and $22.50 a ton with $20 being the predominant 
price. 

That was a true statement, so there was a difference of $20 to $22.50 
a ton in 1957 

Mr. Posce. Would you agree with the general proposition that it 
is utterly impossible to raise farm wages beyond the point of the 
value of the product that is produced on the farm? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; I have seen crops plowed under. 

Mr. Poace. And yet we have had testimony from the very begin- 
ning of these hearings that indicated that the witness felt that there 
should be no relationship between the value of the product and the 
wage that was paid to produce that product. You heard that, didn’t 
you! 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Can you conceive of a situation where over any period, 
any extended period of time, it is possible for agriculture to maintain 
a wage scale beyond the value of the products that are produced ? 

Mr. Hayes. It is impossible, sir. 

Mr. Poage. Then if we are to have a higher wage scale, whether it 
be for Mexican labor or domestic labor, isn’t it essential that we raise 
the price of the agricultural products? 

Mr. Hayes. It seems to me we are going to have to raise the price, 
if you are going to bring the wages ‘for farm workers up anywhere 
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near the requested wage or the industrial wage. Otherwise the 
farmer cannot pay it. 

Mr. Poace. I think that is the crux of the whole thing. The farmer 
does not make enough out his product to pay a higher wage. 

Mr. Hayes. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I would like the farmer and the worker to both get 
more, but I don’t think the worker can get it without the farmer 
getting it. 

Mr. Hayes. The farmer has to get it. He cannot pay what he does | 
not have. 

If I may, Congressman, I am going to jump over a lot of these 
places where I had marked in the interest of time, but thee charge 
by the Sharecroppers Fund was that the San Joaquin Production 
Association, an employer of more than 30,000 Mexican nationals, 
made a profit of $20,000 monthly on their insurance. 

This charge, also, was made by letter to Governor Knight in Sacra- 
mento and because I am the responsible party, although ‘this particu- 
lar section does not come under my jurisdiction, I made an investiga- 
tion and I found where this charge says that the insurance policy 
calls for $3.61 per calendar month for health and accident insurance. 
That is true, but what it fails to say is that the additional 40 cents a 
month accommodates the life insurance, and the burial clause of the 
policy. So the charge is $4.a month. And as a matter of fact Mr. 
Zukerman, a member of the board of the San Joaquin Production 
Association is here and he has a telegram from his association sub- 
stantiating what I have just said. 

Mr. Poagr. Now, may I ask you this? You said that the same 
charge had been made some time ago. Had the party who brought 
those charges to this committee known of the answers that had been 
made ? 

Mr. Zuxerman. I was told this morning by an official of the De- 
partment of Labor that he had three times given this information to 
the party that made these charges. 

Mr. Garnines. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to refer to the testimony of Mr, H. L. Mit- 
chell, who did not give it, though he submitted it. 

Mr. Hagen. I have been w anting to ask you about that. 

Mr. Gatuines. I have not had a copy of that. 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to refer to page 10. 

Mr. Garuines. Go right ahead and comment. 

Mr. Hayes. I will read page 10, that being the one that the Con- 
gressman referred to. 

Mr. Hagen. That is correct. 

Mr. Hayes. On page 10 of Mr. Mitchell’s testimony, he said this, 
and it is capitalized—that is the caption, “Governor Knight pays 
political debt in Mexican nationals” 

As an illustration of how a large farm operator manages to get Mexican 
nationals when domestic workers are available, the following incident occurred 
in a local employment office of the department of employment in a California 
town recently. A grower, large both in stature and in size of operation, strode 
in and told the manager, “I want 500 Mexican nationals assigned to my farm.” 

The manager replied: “We have several hundred domestic workers available 
and we are instructed to place domestic workers before assigning Mexican 
nationals.” 

The grower said: “I don’t want the damned domestic workers on my place.” 
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The grower then asked to use the telephone and placed a call to Governor 
Knight in Sacramento. One end of the conversation overheard by a union 
informant in the office was about as follows: 

“Goodie, this ———— —— You remember I put up $1,000 when you ran 
for office, don’t you? You are running again, aren’t you? This fellow here 
tells me I can’t have 500 Mexicans. You see that I get them.” Needless 
to say, the local employment-service manager got his orders, and the Mexican 
nationals were assigned to him. What happened about the available domestic 
workers—citizens of California? Nothing—they are still availiable. 





Mr. Hayes. I would like to put in the record that this statement by 
Mr. Mitchell, president of the National Agricultural Union, was re- 
leased to the press yesterday morning, where he was slated to appear 
before your committee yesterday afternoon—both this statement and 
the statement of the National Sharecroppers Fund were released to 
the press yesterday morning and were printed in the San Francisco 
and California papers. 

I received a telephone call at 1 o’clock from Mr. Harry Stewart, 
my director, asking me about it, because they of course thowgiit it had 
been given before this committee; that is, the testimony. I advised 
him that it had not been given because the committee had recessed. 

Mr. Garnines. We would have been glad to have heard Mr. 
Mitchell yesterday. We would have been “pleased to have heard it 
but our time was pretty well pressed, as you know. We heard the 
witnesses as fast as we could. 

Mr. Hayes. This was at 1 o’clock our time here when I talked to 
Sacramento and the committee did not go into session until 1:30 
and it had already been published in the California papers. I would 
like to put in the record this telegram from Mr. Harry Stewart. I 
will read it; it is addressed to me at Washington Hotel: 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight today issued the following statement— 
this is dated the 11th— 


the incident Mr. Mitchell described never took place and under no circum- 
stances would I consider such a thing for a moment. The whole thing is a 
miserable fabrication. There is not one word of truth in it. The badge of its 
falsity is apparent when it is observed that no person, time, or place are 
identified. It is not worth the scrutiny of decent Americans anywhere. 

That is Governor Knight’s statement to the press in California. 

I have a newspaper clipping from California—— 

Mr. Hagen. I was hoping Mr. Mitchell would come here. I was 
going to ask him to give more detail on this. 

Mr. Hayes. I have a newspaper clipping—— 

Mr. Poace. There have been many charges made that named no- 
body and blamed everybody. 

Mr. Hayrs. That is right. 

I would like to submit this clipping from the Sacramento Bee of 
last night that carries this story, and the Governor’s answer as well, 
to show that this was submitted to California newspapers yesterday 
before it was presented before the committee. And, of course, the 
Governor’s answer, if I may. 

Mr. Garutnes. Without objection it will go in the record. 

(The newspaper clipping referred to is as follows :) 


KNIGHT ACCUSED IN FARMHAND DEAL 


WASHINGTON, June 11 (AP).—A farm labor leader today accused Governor 
Knight of California of paying off a political debt with Mexican farmworkers. 
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H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Agricultural Workers Union (AFL- 
CIO), said a large California farm operator got 500 Mexican workers assigned 
to him under the Mexican farm-labor program after a telephone appeal to 
Knight. 

Mitchell said this in a statement for a House agriculture subcommittee con- 
sidering a bill to extend the Mexican farm-labor program. The statement was 
released prior to Mitchell’s appearance, possibly tomorrow. 


DOMESTICS 


Mitchell said the grower visited a local employment office in California re- 
cently and asked the manager for 500 Mexican nationals. 

He said the manager told the grower there were several hundred domestic 
workers available and instructions were to place domestic workers before 
assigning Mexicans. 

Mitchell said the grower, asserting he did not want domestic workers, asked 
to use the telephone and this half of a conversation was overheard by a union 
informant. 

“Goodie, this (blank). You remember I put up $1,000 when you ran for oflice, 
don’t you? You are running again, aren't you? This fellow here tells me I 
can’t have 500 Mexicans. You see that I get them.” 

Mitchell said the local employment-service manager got his orders and the 
Mexican nationals were assigned to the grower. 

The domestic workers—citizens of California—are still available for employ- 
ment, Mitchell asserted. 

Representative Roosevelt, Democrat, of California, told the committee an in- 
vestigation last fall by a House labor subcommittee disclosed instances in which 
the importation of Mexican workers have deprived Americans of jobs. 


KNIGHT CALLS CHARGE ABSURD 

Governor Knight yesterday, in Los Angeles, attacked claims he had repaid a 
political debt by supplying a farm operator 500 Mexican workers. 

‘his is the most absurd thing I have ever heard of,” declared Knight. 

“T never talked on the telephone or otherwise with anyone about placing Mexi- 
can nationals on a farm.” 

Referring to assertions in Washington that the Mexican workers had been 
assigned through the State employment service, the Governor said, “I do not 
interfere with my directors.” 

Mr. Hayes. Suffice it to say that the Governor’s answer is more than 
I can say to that, it didn’t happen, because the Governor keeps well 
aware of the program, and he does not interfere. 

My growers will tell you, neither do the other politicians. 

Mr. Hacen. At that point, Mr. Mitchell in his statement—lI haven’t 
read it completely—I read a portion of it—cited a great many in- 
stances of things in California. 

Mr. Hayes. I was going to refer to them. 

Mr. Hagen. If I write you a letter about this, will you endeavor 
to ascertain what happened ? 

Mr. Hayes. With your permission I will pick up the principal one 
that he has mentioned here on page 3. Very shortly, I would like to 
say that his charge is partially true, with the exception that on page 
4 where he says the official referral card to the employer, that referral 
card to give us the information we require to create a complaint, 
must be brought back to our office. This obviously was a plant be- 
cause the referral card was not brought back to our office. It was 
handed over to Mr. Galarza of the National Agricultural Workers 
Union and at no time did we receive the card back so we could not 
consider the complaint. However, we did have occasion because of 
information received to make inquiry and we found that there were 
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Mexican nationals employed on this ranch. We had them removed 
by the association manager without any difficulty as a routine matter, 
and they removed the men on December 6 which was the same day the ut 
Mr. Galarza, according to his testimony, wrote to the Governor about 
it. So we had taken action prior to any registered complaint with 
us. And this document itself on page 2 of the exhibit, where we 
said that we did take action and yet they say that the agency does not 
take proper action when we find infractions. This was not particular- 
ly an infraction. But we took the necessary action to correct it. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you did not intend to testify about the 

various and sundry parts of Mr. Mitchell’s statement at this time. 
Would you want to furnish the committee with additional data at a 
later time ? 

Mr. Hayes. There are only 2 or 3 items that even bear reference. 
If you will bear with me I can finish it right now. 

Mr. Garuines. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hayes. He has attached to this, as you will see, a list pur- 
ported to be the unemployed farmworkers and employed Mexican 
nationals simultaneous in California. By inspection you will find 
that some months acc idee to his identity here they are almost equal. 
He does not say that California has a coast line of a thousand miles 
and a worker must be available and ready and willing to work and 
many workers select their occupations and will not move. We have 
offered employment to every available worker both farm and indus- 
trial worker who will take work on California farms for these many 
years, and we still have workers whe are selective in their employ- 
ment. So we do have unemployed farmworkers of a classification at 
the same time we use Mexican nationals in other areas. 

Mr. Hagen. At one time the local employment offices in California 
were engaged in quite extensive reporting on job opportunities over 
the ri adio, ‘regular weekly radio programs, and they would exchange 
information among offices, they would send them around. 

Mr. Hayes. I have a copy of that report here. I was going to 
introduce it. But in speaking of the recruitment referral and the 
work that the employers themselves are doing it has been charged that 
they do nothing to recruit the workers but rather the “y resist it. 

I have here photostatic copies of newspaper naesctane ‘ments placed 
in the newspapers by California employers, and I would like to in- 
troduce these copies as evidence. 

Mr. Garuines. All right. Would you like to have them incor- 
porated? Without objection they will go in the record then as part 
of it. 

(The photostats referred to are as follows :) 
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SANTA ROSA FARM LABOR OFFICE #618 


poc- m-- oe 







APPLE THINNERS ARE NEEDED FoR 
SEBASTOPOL AREA ANDSTRAWBERRY 
PICKERS ARE WANTED FOR HEALOSBURI 


Representative 
Continued warm weather in 





California has caused a contin- 
ued rise in farm employment. 

The largest increases have 
been in strawberry picking and 
Valencia orange and hay work. 
Also, apple and peach thinning} 
work is starting to pick up. 

Strawberry harvest has started 
in Sonoma County. Workers are 
needed in this activity and should 
report either to the Santa Rosa 
or the Sebastopol Farm Labor 
Office. 

Fair Picking 

The first crop picking is only 
fair and picking conditions a 
improve within the next tw 
weeks. 

Apple thinning has also started, 
in the Sebastopol area. Most 
growers indicate a fair to good) 
lerop of apples. The demand for 
‘workers in this activity will hit 
‘its peak June 1 to 15, 

We anticipate there will be 
{thinning work on a piece-rate or 
(per-tree basis. Only hourly rates 
are being paid now, 


More Work 
; In the near future there will 
jbe a few jobs putting up string 
on the poles for stringing beans 
‘and a few workers will be need- 
ed as replacements for hop train- 
ing. 

, Bush berry and cherry harvests 
ill not be ready until the mid- 
le of June. 

Now is the time for farm work-’ 
ers to register for coming har- 
vest activities. 


\ 





Sunday 5/11/58 


ase h 


Farm Work 
Available 


Work picking strawberries and 
thinning apples is available 
through the state Department of 
Employment’s farm labor offices 
in Santa Rosa and Sebastopol. 

Fifty berry pickers are needed 
at two ranches near Fulton and 
Healdsburg, farm placernent rep- 
resentative Charles D. Grant said 
today. Pickers are being paid 50 
cents for a 12 to 16-pound crate, 
he said. 

About 100 apple thinners, at $1 
an hour, are needed in the Seb- 
‘astopol area, Mr. Grant said. 

The department’s Santa Rosa 
\office, at 606 Healdsburg Ave., will 
‘be open from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
‘this week. The Sebastopol office, 
‘jn the Chamber of Commerce 
building, will be open from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m 


| Strawberry Picke 
Needed in Counf 


A call for strawberry pickers 
\and apple thinners to work in So- 
lnoma County was issued today by 
\Charles D. Grant, farm placement 
lrepresentative for the county. 
| Some 25-30 persons are needed 
|in the Healdsburg area to harvest 
lthe strawberry crop, Mr. Grant 
|said. Pickers will be paid 50 cents 
|per crate. 

In the Sebastopol area, 25 or 30! 
apple thinners are needed. Their 
|wage will be 90 cents and $1 per! 
hour. ‘ 
Workers may apply at the Farm’ 
Labor Of fice, 606 Heakisburg 
|Ave., Santa Rosa, at the Sebasto-: 
|pol Chamber of Commerce of-| 
fice, 









Delta Herald 
Rio Vista, Calif. 


- WANTED 


F atm workers to work in stfing- 
ing and training hops. Thinning 
and hoeing Sugar Beets. Thin- 
ning, hoeing and planting To 

toes, and other general farm 
work. For information, contact 
any of the following: 


Delta Farm Group, Inc. 
Isleton, Calif. 


United Farm Labor Ass'n 
Isleton, Calif. 


Courtland Farm Labor Ass'n 
Courtland, Calif. 


Sacramento River Farm Labor 
Ass'n 
Coartland, Calif. 


Holland Farm Labor 
Courtland, Calif. 


For further information, ap- 
‘ply to the Department of Em- 
eee Farm Labor Office at 
1116 2nd St., Sacramento, Calif. 


Sacramento Bee 











Help Wanted 





! 

SACRAMENTO RIVER And Delta 
areas need men to work in_thin- 
ning. hoeina, ‘riaating. Sugar 
beets tomatoes, onions, stringing 
and training of hops. Also other 
general farm work. Good housing 
and tasty food available for single 
men. Family type housing avail- 
able for families. For further  in-| 
formation arly Deot. of Employ-| 
mont Farm tabor Office, 1116 
nm 








Glendora. Press 
Thursday, May 15,1958 








6 day week. Must work Sun 


El Monte. 


| 
~caal F 


NTED. Qualified citrus pick a 
and vegetable workers for st 

labor. For details inquire at th 
Calif. Dept. of Employment, El 


Ii cael i 
MUSHROOM GROWER wants qu 
ified workers. Mostly piece rate. 


and holidays. For details apply 
California Dept. of Employment, 
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Stockton (Calif.) Record 
) Friday, May 16, 1958 


Help Needed 
in Cherries | 


Cherry pickers are needed ur- 
gently this weekend to help har-| 
vest the fast-ripening crop, the! 
Farm Placement Office announced) 
today. | 

To handle the application of; 
workers, four offices of. the aneve| 
ice will be kept open both tomor- 
row and Sunday mornings, from| 
7 until 11 o’clock; said Allyn Bain-! 
bridge, area representative of the! 
service. ‘ © | 

There is good money to be made 
these days, both in the picking of 
cherriés and strawberries, accord-| 
ing to Bainbridge. Strawberry 
pickers still are needed in’ the 
area, he stated. 

Interested persons with their 
own transportation should contact! 
the offices’ at 4631 E. Fremont} 
jand the trailer offices in Linden! 
|and Ripon, he stated. Others may 
jcontact the office at 101 W. 
| Market. 








THE BRAWLEY NEWS— 
Brawley, Cal., Wed., May 14, 1952 


QUALIFIED FARM LABOR 
Inquire 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
FARM LABOR OFFICE 


126 North 9th Street Brawley 


QUALIFIED FARM LABOR 
Inquire 
DESERT GROWER’S ASSN. 
1551 East Main Street 
Brawley, California 
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Stockton (Cafif.) Record 
Saturday, May 10, 1958 


FARM LABOR 
NEEDED. FOR 
VALLEY CROPS 


Intensive recruiting for farm 
labor is continuing in San Joaquin 
Valley as ggricultural employ- 
Iment moves toward its spring 
|peak, according to Ray Roth, farm 
|placement supervisor for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employ- 


j|ment. 
| 


| The eight valley counties, San 
|Joaquin to Kern, are expected to 
require 150,000 farm workers, ex- 
clusive of farmers and unpaid 
family members during the next 
jtwo weeks, Roth said. 


| “Any workers interested in and 
qualified for any of the various 


'\farm activities are urged to make 


themselves available at the near- 
est office of the Department for 
referral to a job of their choos- 
ing,” he stated. 

The strawberry harvest is well 
under way in Stanislaus and San 
Joaquin counties, said the super- 
visor, and 1,000 additional work- 
ers could be put to work immedi- 
ately in that activity alone. 

The cherry harvest has started| 
in this county and will reach its| 
peak in about 10 days, he added. 

Tree fruit thinning, particularly) 
in the northern counties of the) 
valley, is getting started with a 
requirement for workers that 
should reach nearly 5,000 by the} 
end of the month. Cotton chop-| 
ping in the southern counties of} 
the San Joaquin Valley has) 
started. | 

Thinning of sugar beets, hoeing 
of tomatoes and cultural work in) 
other miscellaneous crops gener-| 
ally is getting under way through 
out the valley, Roth reported. Job/ 
orders for irrigators, tractor driv- 
lers and for the more skilled farm 
joccupations are being placed with 
the department's Farm Placement 
loffices in increasing numbers, he 
reported. Offices are located at 
\4631 E. Fremont, 101 W: Market, 
lat Madison and Fremont, and in 
trailer offices in Linden and Ripon. 
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THE FRESNO BEE. Tae Press Democrat 


Fresno County Has 
Plenty-Of Farm Jobs 


-Fresno Couitty’s period of agricultural” unemploy- 
ment has ended; There now are jobs available for all 








qualified workers desiring them: 
2, This announcement came 
today from’ the county farm 
labor office ‘of:the state de- 
partment of employment coin- 
cidental. with, reports... that 
Nearly .45,750 persons cuf- 
jrently are at work. |' 











PORTERVILLE .' (CALIFORN}A), 








Warm weather has brought a 
sharp upswing in farm activity 


“We have five farm labor EVENING RECORDER, and farm employment. 
Joftices active in the county, May. 7,.9958 The surplus supply of farm 
jand all are reporting an, . workers has been tapped and 
jabundance of agricultural} WANTED — Orange pickers,| Practically dried up. Workers 
from other states are arriving 









jobs available for workers,” 
said W. N.,Weaver, the man- 








¥ ted p rir office at 45 
{wore x students fog. the 
bushbe harvest. Which 


should sist: early in June."7 
The department's office in 
unger ‘has “jobs .in’ orange 
picking, vine. eling, weed 
cutting and _ melon. hoeing. 
While thé: ‘padi: of the peach 
thinning hag; passed, some 
work still is available. 
‘Sin the Five Points area, 
melon thinning and irrigating 
jobs are‘ open. Some cotton 
chopping needs workers,’ ~ 
Cotton chopping, melon 
thinning, seed crop weeding, 
irrigating and some tractor 
jobs. are open in the Fire- 
baugh office. . Some single 
housing is available, = 
i Fresno's headquarters. of 
fice:“hag san* abundance ‘o 
work’ waiting for workeré.in 
strawberry picking, melon 
thinning, cotton chopping, tr 
|rigating* and tractor driving. 
Some bachelor’ facilities fare 
available, “plus single housing 
jwith. board and room. i 
|” The. ‘West Fresno office is 
furnishing day haul for work- 
ers:.who do not have, trans- 
portation and who live in or 
jnear.. Fresno. .. Buses leave 
daily between ‘8 and 6 AM, 
|MonYay through Friday. F 
ean ele as CEPTS 


Sunland Packing House. Mag- 
nola District. 


oC 


THE FRESNO BEE 


Fresno, Cal., Thur., May 8, '58 


EMPLOYMENT 





daily, but not in sufficient num- 
bers to take care of the now- | 
existing needs. ' 
Foreign workers will again be 
imported and used this year in 
most, if not all, of California’s 
200 speciality crops. 


Shortages 
The principal worker shortages 
exist in fruit thinning and the 
harvest of strawberries and: 
cherries. 


The strawberry harvest is at 
its peak in south coast counties 
and workers are needed. 
| This is also true of the straw- 
berry harvest in Sonoma County. 
Warm days and nights are bene- 
ficial for strawberry growing — 
the berries grow and ripen fast. 

The thinning of apples continues. 
The existing supply of apple thin- 
ners has been used up. Some 
workers are being recruited from 
outside of the area and outside 
of California for this type of work. 
Some Mexican Nationals also are 
being certified. 


6my7t4 


STEADY | 


SPRINKLER and FLOOD 
IRRIGATORS 


SINGLE HOUSING 
Apply 
FARM PLACEMENT 


OFFICE 
455 BROADWAY, PRESNO 


Stadents 


It is again time to think about 
farm jobs for students during 
summer vacation time. The De- 
ipartment of Employment, with 
the Farm Labor Office co-operat- 
ing, are registering students te 
summer work. 

Employers are requested to 
register all job openings for sum- 
mer work with the Farm Labor 
Office, LI 5-1250. 

y 3 
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FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 24, 1958 





Valley Jobless 
Are Urged To 
Try Farm Work | 


Unemployed persons in the: 
San Joaquin Valley are being 
urged to lend a hand in the 
many egricultural activities 
which currently face short- 
‘ages in help. 

Many extra workers are 
needed now and more can be 
used within the next two 
weeks as farm belt activities 
‘accelerate, 

O. W.,Fahrney, the farm 
placement supervisor ‘in this 
part of the vailey for the state 
department of employment, 
said sharp labor demands will 
occur when the grape girdling 
and thinning begins in abou 


Harvest Help 
Help also will be needed in 
the pium and bushberry har- 
vests. Work is available now 
in Tulare County's asparagus 
pee, Most of the other val- 
ley counties need: help in thin- 
ning and hoeing otf melons, 
cotton chopping, seed crop 
weeding, strawberry picking 
and irrigating. 
| “While we expect workers 
‘from other states to start ar- 
iriving soon, there have not 
been any great numbers yet,” 
|Fahrney said. “As a matter of 
|fact, migration seems to have 
slowed. The unemployed in 
Other pursuits are urged to ac- 
cept ‘agricultural work wher- 
ever they can be absorbed.” 
Employment in the valley 
stands at about 104,000 per- 
sons, as against 98,000 a week 
ago. Job information is avail- 
able at any of the depart- 
ments offices located through- 
out the valley. 











\Rise In State 


SACRAMENTO — UP —| 
Farm employment jumped 19 
per cent during the first week 
of May, according to Edward 
F, Hayes, the chief of the 
state department of agricul- 
ture’s farm placement service. 

Hayes said farm employ- 
ment reached 457,000 during 
the week which ended May 
10th, an increase of 73,700 
from the April level. 

Hayes said there were un-! 

filled jobs for 6,600 more) 
workers. He said the short- 
age was mostly concentrated 
in the central coast and San 
Joaquin Valley counties. 
. However, despite the sharp 
increase in farm employment, 
21,000 fewer persons were 
working on farms May 10th 
than were employed the cor- 
responding week last year. 





} 





Visalia Times Delta 
5-21-58 


Farm Work | 
Is Available | 


There are jobs available 
in Tulare County for all qual- 
ified farm workers, according 
to Cecil Carey, Farm Place- 
ment Representative of the| 
California Department of| 
Employment. 

Farm Labor Offices are| 
open in Visalia and Porter-| 
ville, also seasonal offices in 
Cutler and Cairns’ Corner 
near Lindsay. 

The Cairns’ Corner trailer} 
and the Department of Em-| 
ployment office. in Porter-| 
ville report that workers are 
needed for jobs cutting as- 
paragus, picking oranges, 
weeding and chopping cotton, 
and numerous other types of 
farm employment. i 

At present valencia orange | 
harvest is slow, but pickers 
can be used in the Porterville 
area. 

Berry and tomato pickers 
are being recruited at the 
Cutler trailer for work which 
‘is expected to start the first 
week in June. 

The demand for pickers in| 
the peach, nectarine, and 
plum harvest is expected to, 
be heavy beginning the sec- 
ond week in June. | 
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Stockton (Calif.) Record 
Saturday, April 26, 1958 


Farm Worker Demands Heavy’ in | 
North End of San Joaquin Valley 


Demands for farm workers in the northern end of the San Joaquin 
Valley are increasing steadily as spring activity gets under way, 
according to ‘Ray Roth, farm placement supervisor for the Depart- 
ment of Employment of the northern district of the San Joaquin 
Valley area. ‘ oo ae “itt te ; 

Delays in farming operations|area of Stanis j 
caused by the flooding and un-jready oo ae oes 

asonable weather of the early| In addition to 
spring months have served to con-|activities 
centrate the work that normally|throughout the four-county area 
would have been done in three or/will get started early in May. 
four months into a period of a/There will also be an assortment 
couple of months, reported Roth.|of field jobs such as planting toma- 
Because of this overlapping of|toes, thinning sugar beets, hoeing 
activities, farm labor requirements|tomatoes, cultivating and harvest- 
are expected to reach an extra-|ing miscellaneous vegetables, etc., 
ordinary high during the next sixty|available throughout the next two 


! these harvest 
, deciduous fruit thinning 





days. 


It ig estimated more than 40,000) 


seasonal workers will be needed to 
meet peak demands in the San 
Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced and 
Madera County district, said Roth. 
Seasonal workers are identified as 
workers other than farmers, un- 
paid family, and year-round work- 


ers. 


"GRASS HARVEST 


The cutting. and sledding of 
asparagus in the delta area of San 
Joaquin Cdinty is the first major 
spring harvest in the area. Cutting 
for cannery is getting well under 
way and demand for more workers 
is increasing day by day. The 
strawberry harvest in San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus and northern Merced 
counties is just now starting with 

ospects of a “bumper” crop re- 

quiring an_exceedlingly 
number of seasonal workers for a 
relatively limited period. 

The cherry harvest in San. Joa- 
quin County will get under way 
early in May, he asserted, which 
will also establish a demand for a 


large number of seasonal workers.| 


The lettuce harvest in the Brent- 
wood area and in the weést side 


great| 


months, Roth reported. 

The Department of Employment 
is prepared’ to make every possible| 
effort to assist farmers in filling} 
their labor needs with qualified} 
American workers, he stated. All| 
persons interested in working on| 
farms, either in orchards or fields, 
in cultural work or in harvesting, 
are urged to contact their nearest 
\farm labor office for information 
concerning farm job opportunities, 
locally and throughout the state. 

Workers who so desire may 
register their availability and 
qualifications for the types of work} 
in which they are most interested 
Workers that are so registered will 
be civen preference in filling job 
orders as they are placed with} 
farm labor offices, said the super-| 
visor. 

In addition to the permanently 
located offices of the Department 
of Employment, numerous. tempo- 
rary offices have been opened to 
facilitate the placement of work- 
ers on farm jobs, said Roth. Such| 
seasonal offices have _ recently 
been opened at Linden and’ Ripon 
in San Joaquin County, Patterson} 
in Stanislaus County, and Los} 
Banos in Merced County. 
| In many instances farm labor 
joffices have arrangements to pro- 
jvide daily transportation to and 
ifrom the job to groups of workers 
jseeking farm jobs. | 











| 








| 
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‘Strawberries! 


‘Call Goes Out | 


for Pickers 


| The strawberry picking season 
in San Joaquin county 
around the corner, and growers 





is just), 


and industry representatives are}; 


beginning to hunt for workers to 
bring in the crop. 

Some berry patches ‘already are 
bearing ripe fruit, and 
weather continues to hold good, 
many fields are expected to move 


along rapidly to, harvest stage in) 


the next week. J 
All persons interested in pick- 
ing strawberries this season should 
lcontact the various offices of the 
Department of Employment as 


soon as possible and register for) 


|jobs. The demand for pickers is 
lexpected to pick up next week and 


May 5. 

Crop prospects are the best in 
several years, according to indus- 
try officials, and barring unex- 
|pected inclement weather, this 
should be a good season for pick- 
ers and ranch operators alike. 

Strawberry pickers who have 
itheir own 
lregister at the Farm Placement 
Service office at 4631 E. Fremont. 
Others without transportation 











the demand likely will be heavy by || 





transportation should): 


if . the): 


|should contact the office at 101} 


W. Market. Residents of the Lin- 
den and Ripon areas should regis- 
lter in the service’s trailer offices 
lin those communities, said . Allyn 
Bainbridge, farm placement offi- 
cer for the county 
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MAY 6, 1958- 


Valley Needs 
25,000 More 
Farm Workers 


The state department of 
jemployment predicts nearly 
‘25,000 more farm workers will 
ibe needed in the San Joaquin 
{Valley by May 15th. 

| O. W. Fahrney, the farm 
‘placement supervisor in this 
part of the valley, bases the 
prediction on sharply accel- 
erated activity throughout the 
farm belt. 

Some 124,000 persons are 
working in the area between 
{Kern and San Joaquin Coun- 
ities. Last week the total was 
jabout 115,000. By mid May 
inearly 150,000 workers will 
|be needed. 

Potato Harvest Lags 


The spring potato harvest 
jand tree fruit thinning are 
moving slowly, Fahrney re- 
|ports. Weeding of seed crops, 
|sugar beet thinning and other 
seasonal activities are nor- 
mal. 
‘| With the exception of Mer- 
ced County, cotton chopping 
jis well under way and will 
|gain mom@tum in the next 
|two weeks. San Joaquin 
\County’g cherry harvest has 
started and should reach its 
|peak about May 19th. Nearly 
1,000 pickers are needed in 
Stanislaus and San Joaquin 
|Counties’ strawberry harvests. 
Fresno, Kings and - Kern 
Counties need irrigators. . 
Fahrney said farm labor of- 
lfices' located strategically 
throughout the farm belt have 
current employment informa- 
tion. 
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_ In Fresno County Area 


Employment opportunities aplenty are available in 


Fresno County fields and orchards. 
the manager of the county farm 


W. N. Weaver, 


labor office of the state department of employment, 
says cotton chopping has started. There are many jobs 
for irrigators, and employment is opening up for tractor 


drivers. 

Bushberry harvesters will, ~ 
|be needed about June Ist, but 
in the meantime help is need-! 
ed in pea picking, hoeing and 
thinning melons, in alfalfa and 
cotton fields and sugar beet! 
ithinning. 
| “It is safe to say anyone 
wanting agricultural work can 
be placed in a job,” Weaver 
says. “There will be an even 
greater demand for help next 
week.” 

Weaver's office at 455 
Broadway, the Fresno Day, 
Haul Office at 1115 F Street} 
and seasonal offices in most 
county communities have full) 
particulars about _jobs and 
housing. 





Chico Enterprise Record 


May 6, 1958 


IRRIGATORS AND BEET THINNERS 
wanted by Beet Growers Labor As- 


sociation. Irrigation, $1 per 


10 to 14 hours per day. Thinning, 
short-handle hoes, 85c per hour. 
further information, inquire at State 


Dept 


7th St., Chico. 





of Employment office, 240 W. 


Farm WorklsOpening Up 


| 
| 
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Mr. Hayes. They are paid for by the employers. 

L would, also, like to introduce a copy of a weekly farm labor report 
prepared by the Farm Placement Service of California Department of 
Employment. Every week, 52 weeks a year, we prepare this report. 
It isa summary of the major seasonal activities by counties throughout 
the State. 

It is a summary on the front page by area of the six geographic 
areas and our neighboring States showing their States because we work 
with them very closely. Inside of the report shows the seasonal, the 
trailer officers that are open at this particular time to help the farm- 
workers, for domestic and not for the foreign workers. Then the 
breakdown by counties by crop by percent complete by workers needed, 
the wages offered and this is published every week and distributed 
throughout all of the offices throughout all of the Federal agencies, 
the labor unions, the welfare agencies, and every agency that might 
have workers that they could refer to us, to be referred to jobs. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Hayes. This particular report is dated May 17, 1958. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection that will go in the record. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Hayes. There was reference made to the quality of the farm- 
workers. As do other States, California has a State advisory council 
and in our case the State board of agriculture, which is a legally con- 
stituted body by the legislature, is the adviser to the department of 
employment on farm-placement matters. I meet with them every 
month and make a complete report to them on the farm-placement 
activities, the labor activities, the labor problems and such as that. I 
have here a copy of my report to the State board, dated May 19. It 
will show that in California as of May 10, 1958, we had 44,000 Mexi- 
can nationals. It will also show that on May 11, 1957, a year ago, we 
had 57,700 Mexican nationals, or 13,000 less this year. 

It will show that the week ending May 10, even though farm em- 
ployment had increased some 73,700, during the month that this re- 
port covered, we still had 6,600 jobs going begging for which we 
could not find workers and for which the employers had not at that 
time asked for Mexican nationals. 

We think in California that with the help of the employers, imple- 
menting the Bureau of the Employment Security regulations that 
we run a pretty good show. Weare not easy. As the employers tell 
you, we hold the line. We think that we are doing that which was 
expected by the Congress to be done in the program. We insist that 
qualified domestic workers be referred to the employers, that they 
be put to work by the employers. We do not insist that they keep 
eae vga workers. 

( 


he report referred to is as follows :) 
STATEMENT FOR THE STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


By: Edward F. Hayes, chief, farm placement service, California Department of 
Employment. 

Date: May 15, 1958. 

Subject : Farm labor situation in California. 


Warm weather has brought about a sharp upswing in farm activity. De- 
layed planting is progressing rapidly; fruit thinning is underway; harvests of 
strawberries and cherries have started; and heavy weed growth is creating a 
high demand for vegetable workers. 

Farm employment reached an estimated 457,000 in the week ending May 10, 
an increase of 73,700 from the April level. Largest employment gains occurred 
in the strawberry harvest and in fruit thinning, but sizable increases also oc- 
curred in harvests of cherries, asparagus, potatoes, and alfalfa, in vegetable 
work, and in cotton chopping. 

Despite the 19 percent increase between April and May this year, farm employ- 
ment was about 21,000 below that of the corresponding week in May a year ago. 
Weather damage has reduced the number of workers needed for some crops; 
end spring thinning and hoeing activities have been delayed by late planting. 

The table below compares employment by type of worker for the weeks ending 
May 10, 1958, and May 11, 1957. Employment this year was lower for all types 
of workers. Although the total was 4 percent lower, the number of hired domes- 
tic workers was down 2 percent, while the number of contract foreign workers 
employed was 24 percent below that of a year ago. 


a —$$______ SE 


| Number employed, week 
ending— 
Type of worker 


| May 10, 1958 | May 11, 1957 





Total ~ oe i ; ish arepalan abelian 457, 000 478, 000 


—— ae 
Farmers and unpaid family ---- = 158, 000 160, 300 
Hired year round ; inbeetaws Sd 119, 600 121, 600 


Hired temporary domestic--. : peat ad 135, 400 138, 400 
Contract foreign. -_--- i a a Saraki ce ae en Caries ee eae 44, 000 57, 700 
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Although demand for farmworkers is rising now, a sharply increased need is 
anticipated when sugar beets and tomatoes are ready for thinning and hoeing, 
and when cotton chopping gets underway in the San Joaquin Valley. Labor 
needs for these delayed activities will overlap high labor demands for fruit 
thinning, early fruit harvests, and spring vegetable work, creating a high 
labor requirement which is expected to carry over into early summer. 

During the week ending May 10, labor shortages totaled 6,600, most of which 
were in the central coast and northern San Joaquin Valley counties. Worker 
shortages were principally in harvests of strawberries and cherries, in peach 
thinning, in desert area cotton chopping, in San Joaquin Valley tomato and 
sugar-beet thinning, and in south coast vegetable work. 

An increasingly active farm-labor market is expected as the season progresses, 
and both farm employers and workers are encouraged to call at offices of the 
department of employment to expedite their job contracts. Several seasonal 
farm-labor offices are now opening to serve specific crop activities. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Isn’t there a trend that these agricultural workers 
take, go up the coast in California. What about that? 

Mr. Hayes. There is a regular migration of workers into Califor- 
nia and through California. Some of the testimony you got from 
Mr. Mets, for instance, indicated the unreliability of many of these 
workers. The worker who is going through Imperial County going 
into northern California for the fruit crops might very well stop and 
ask for 1 or 2 days’ work so as to earn enough money for gasoline, 
and food, to permit him to go on further north. So far as Mr. Mets 
and Imperi ial or other places are concerned that man is not a reliable 
worker, he only wants 1 day’s work, so when he reaches his destina- 
tion which may be the Peach Bowl, he becomes a very reliable worker 
and he does stay on the job. So that is one kind of worker that he 
charged with unreliability. 

He is unreliable in one area but he is not unreliable in another area. 
We are acquainted with that worker. We would like him to stop and 
be more reliable, but it is a free labor market. 

But our major problem in California is the fact that we are a sea- 
port State. We have two major seaports, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. We have inland seaports and you know that those cities do 
attract a class of people that have various names attached to them, 
winos, skid row, bums, and various other names that we are not sup- 
posed to use. Those workers are not farmworkers, 

Attached to Mr. Mitchell’s statement here are two pic tures. One 
picture depicts a breadline at the San Mary’s Church in Stockton. 
There is no evidence in here to show that these men are farmworkers. 
They are derelicts. They work 1 day and they rest 5 days or 6 days. 
And why should agriculture be obliged to use them all of the time? 
We do use them. We use every one of them that will work. 

At the time this picture was taken—and I have the affidavit at 
home—a labor contractor went up and down this line of workers, seek- 
ing a crew of 20 men. He hada job. He has put in affidavit form 
that he could not find a man out of this 700 who would take the job. 

Mr. Poaae. I think that is the same picture of what the testimony 
has shown has happened many times and at many different places. 

Mr. Hayes. I think so. 

Mr. Poacr. They keep circulating the same false statement, al- 
though it was explained in California the 1st day of March when we 
were there. It was ex xplained there, as you have explained it. But 
they continue to circulate the same old story. Frankly, that is what 


eR 
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makes me so disgusted with most of the opposition to this bill—be- 
cause they simply want to destroy that which is doing some good. 
Nobody can point to anything about the present system that “isn’t 
better than when we were simply employing wetbacks and I want to 
ask you if we abandon the system—if we simply strike it down to- 
night, what change would it make in domestic employment of farm 
labor in California? 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Poage, you cannot create workers by raising the 
wage rate. A farmworker is a farmworker. He is not a city man. 
He is physically able to do the work and he is mentally conditioned 
to work on a farm. You could raise the rate as much as you wanted. 
You would have lots of people try it. 

Mr. Poaae. I do not mean simply to raise it. 

Mr. Hayes. If you killed the program, in my humble opinion— 
and maybe in my position for the State of California I should not 
give it—but in my Lanta opinion you would break half of the farm- 
ers in California. 

Mr. Poace. What would you do with the workers themselves ? 
What did the farmers pay the wetbacks before the passage of Public 
Law 480? 

Mr. Hayes. The wetbacks in California were pretty well paid. 
They were good workers. They were pretty well paid. The wage 
didn’t change any when it moved out the wetbacks. It didn’t make 
any difference so far as w ages were concerned. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not think that if we killed this program we 
would stop employment of Mexicans ? 

Mr. Hayes. I do not think so. We are right on the border. If 
the Immigration Service were able to keep it bottled up and if the 
program were killed there would not be sufficient workers available. 

Mr. Poace. You are not under any illusion that the Department 
of Immigration would be able to stop them ? 

Mr. Hayes. I do not think so, because with our more than 200 
commercial crops in California, specialty crops, there would be the 
damnedest pirating of labor that you ever saw. In my humble judg- 
ment half of our growers would go broke. 

Mr. Poace. And at no advant: age to American labor? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

Mr. Poage. I can’t see how it would give another job or raise the 
salary for American labor. 

Mr. Garuines. If it is going to fold up half of the people who are 
engaged in the business of providing citrus and omiak ables and cot- 
ton, I do not see where you are going to help labor if you do not have 
some farms for them to work on. 

Mr. Poage. I think all the testimony has been very clear that there 
are more people working in California, more domestic farm workers 
now working in California on the farms, than there were before we had 
the program. 

Mr. Hayrs. Yes, sir. I do not have the figures, but total employ- 
ment in California runs to about 580,000 at the peak in October. 

We had 100,000, give or take a thousand, at the peak in October of 
last year. 

Mr. Poacr. Nationals? 


25271—58——36 
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Mr. Hayes. Yes,sir. The year before we had 105,000. Remember, 
we had a bumper crop. We had one of the best tomato crops that 
California has ever experienced. 

In 1957 we had bad weather. 

This year we have a different situation. This year will be one of 


our most difficult because of the prolonged wet spell. 

Here is a chart that was presented to the department of labor this 
morning. It shows employment in California from 1943 to 1957. It 
shows that unpaid family workers’ year, temporary, and soon. I will 
give you this chart for the record. 

Mr. —e That chart does not show any reduction in domestic 
workers in ( ‘alifornia, does it, since the passage of this law? I have 
seen the chart. 

Mr. Hayes. In 1949 it shows some increase in domestic workers but 
with the advent of high industrial employment we lost workers like 
everyone else did. We did have to increase the use of Mexican na- 
tionals. However, our total employment increased at the same time. 
That top line is total employment. 

In 1954, total employment was about 525,000. 

Mr. Poace. That is farmworkers ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. In 1955, that was the peak, it was 590,000. 
But it was the advent of high industrial employment that made us 
lose farmworkers and made it necessary for more Mexican nationals. 

Mr. Poace. But even with the more Mexican nationals 

Mr. Haves. Every domestic worker that wants to work in Cali- 
fornia, there isa job for him. Please believe me, there is a job for him. 

Mr. Poace. I cannot see how the domestic worker has been hurt, if 
every domestic worker can have a job that wants it. 

Mr. Hayes. Every domestic worker. 
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(The chart referred to is as follows :) 


FIG. 6 


WORKERS ON CALIFORNIA FARMS, 1943 - 1957 
(AS OF SEPTEMBER 15) 
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Source: California Department of Employment, Workers on California Farms based on Census 
cultural Extension Service a 
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Mr. Hayes. There was another reference I want to make. Con- 
gressman Roosevelt talked about his committee, and I made mention 
of the fact that I had answered him on the tomato matter. 

I also attended one of his hearings in Fresno. I was pleased to have 
him state that all of the workers that he interrogated during his 
series of meetings out there admitted to him that they had not exer- 
cised their right, which included the applying at our office to insure 
the application of their right to a job. If you will recall yesterday 
when he testified he said in each instance he asked the workers, “Did 
you apply at the local employment office?” And they said, “No.” 

However, he did make mention of a poultry-turkey ranch in Moore 
Park. I was a little surprised that he made reference to that because 
the facts are in his office regarding that particular happenstance and 
it was only a routine matter. There was no compliance, no payment 
of back wages, no trouble, no argument. As a matter of fact, the 
original owner of this poultry r ranch in Moore Park, Ventura C jounty, 
being an individual, was qualified under the Public Law 78 and inter- 

national agreement and by permission from our department to use 
Mexican nationals in their poultry operations. And we approved it. 
The wages paid were the wages comparable in the community, which 
I think were $1.15 for this operation as opposed to 80 and 85 cents 
for ordinary field work. 

The owner of this particular ranch died, and the widow sold the 
ranch to a commercial poultry operator. At that time we disqualified 
the ranch because we do not approve commercial operators to use 
Mexicans. 

The statement was made to Mr. Roosevelt by Mr. Stephens that they 
had been found in noncompliance and that we had to remove the men. 
That is not true. We removed the men as a routine matter because 
the change of ownership made the new owner not eligible because he 
is a commercial operator and we do not approve commercial operators 
packinghouses and such as that to use Mexicans in California. 

I also noticed that he made reference to the information that was 
given to him that will be in his statement. Unfortunately he failed 
to say that there were many other people who attended his hearings. 
Many growers, many people of interest, and their testimony, cer- 
tainly did not bear out the testimony that was given to him by the 
labor groups, and some of these workers that he referred to. 

Mr. Galarze is head of one of the labor groups that was referred to. 
I think that in all fairness Mr. Roosevelt should have mentioned that 
there was the other testimony given at his hearings. 

Last, but not least, I would like to refer to “the statement by Mr. 
Reed. Briefly I will do so. I was only able to identify 1 or 2 areas 
here. To begin with they have taken, and others have taken, exception 
to the Japanese program as conducted in California. 

I take exception to their exception because I am the one responsible 
for the conduct of that program as well as the Mexican national pro- 
gram for the State of California. 

The Japanese program there works under the same general rules 
and regulations as the Mexican program. The same housing, the 
same guaranties, the same wages, the same nondisplacement of do- 
mestic workers, the same rules and regulations prevail. And how 
they can say in good conscience the things they have said about that 
and other programs is beyond me. 
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When you asked the Immigration Service about the Philippine pro- 
gram—l forget the gentleman’s name—he had forgotten we do have 
some Filipinos in California under this program. Twenty-five only. 
That is all we have. But we do have in excess of a thousand Jap- 
anese. 

He also made reference on page 6 and I think this is important, 
if | may, this paragraph 4, the end of his statement he said : 

We regret to say, however, that the Employment Service of the State of 
California has seen fit to openly defy the Congress by refusing to make public 
the information specified in the amendment. We therefore urge the Congress— 
and so on. 

Mr. Garures. Is it true? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir; that is not the truth. To begin with the Sec- 
retary of Labor and it is his responsibility, decreed that, one, the 
ceiling notice should be posted in local offices and public places. ‘That 
we do. 

Mr. Hagen. The ceiling level ? 

Mr. Hayes. The ceiling under which we issue certification for Mex- 
ican nationals. That indicates to anyone who wants to look, in the 
local office, that the Secretary of Labor has authorized this area to 
have X number of Mexicans. 

He further ordered that all wage findings be posted. That is being 
done. ‘There is nothing in Public Law 78 or the amendment in ar- 
ticle 503. 

Mr. Hacen. As I understand it, from reading the newspapers, they 
wanted to find out the name of each employer. 

Mr. Hayes. That was what Iam coming to. 

There is nothing in Public Law 78 or the amendment in article 
503 that certification as such shall be posted. And the Secretary of 
Labor has decided that to keep the community and interested people 
advised of what is going on in the community, that a portion of this 
report be posted showing the counties, the activities, the occupation, 
the wages and everything. And in this report, alongside the figure, 
number of workers employed, there is a letter, and that indicates 
whether Mexican nationals and in what quantity are employed. 

California is the only State that in their weekly report indicates 
that Mexican nationals or foreign workers are employed in that occu- 
pation in that county. We have always done it. 

We do post those things contrary to what Mr. Reed has said. I 
don’t think he has ever been in California and does not know what 
we do out there. He thinks that someone—he takes someone else’s 
word for it. 

Furthermore, California operates as a sovereign State under the 
unemployment insurance code. The unemployment insurance code 
follows very closely the Wagner Act and the Federal act as it relates 
to the employment service and unemployment insurance. 

The California Unemployment Insurance Code, sections 1094 and 
2111, specifically prohibits the department of employment from mak- 
ing certain information public. That is the information that has 
to do with the name of the employer, who is seeking workers, or 
the name of the worker who is seeking work, or is seeking unemploy- 
ment insurance. It is specifically spelled out in the law. And though 
we have been accused and abused and I personally have been very 
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badly maligned and accused in that matter, it is the law of the State 
of California and we cannot by edict of our attorney general make 
certain information public and we do not make it public. And until 
our act is changed I do not think we can make it public. These people 
have been advised of that repeatedly not only by Mr. Stewart, my 
director, and myself, but our legal counsel, and yet they still print 
things like this in their testimony, that California is not following 
the intent of Congress and is going outside. I think that is very 
wrong. lam sorry I took so long. 

California is a ‘big State. We use the second largest number of 
Mexic ans inthe country. We use them for a long per iod and without 
the supplemental labor program California agriculture will suffer. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you very much. 

Are there any other statements ‘ 

Mr. Reed, did you have anything further to say ‘ 

Mr. Rexp. I would like to add a couple of things since he is dis- 
puting part of my testimony here. 

Mr. Gatuines. What do you want to add? 

Mr. Reep. I would like to mention a statement here of Frank L. 
Noakes, who is chairman of the United States section of the Joint 
Trade Union Committee. (See p. 569.) 

Mr. Noakes’ statement was given on the Japanese importation 
workers’ program before the Special Immigration Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary on May 15, 1957, which is a 
complete analyzing of the Japanese program, of its contract, of the 
contents of the contract, showing that they have no protection because 
it is a bilateral agreement between a man who is employed over in 
Japan and comes over to work in the United States without the 
Government or anybody else having anything to do with it. 

Mr. Poacr. May we get this thing clear? ¢ 

Do you agree with w hat Mr. Hi ayes said is the truth? 

Mr: Rrep. No. 

Mr. Poage. Let me ask you as to what extent. Do you agree—or 
let us put it this way bluntly, do you think Mr. Hayes misrepresented 
the fact when he stated that the State of California was applying 
the same rules as to housing to the Japanese that they applied to Mexi- 
cans—did he tell the truth there or is he lying? | 

Mr. Reep. The Japanese ¢ | 

Mr. Poace. Yes; the Japanese. 

Mr. Reep. I do not think he is. The contract does not provide these 
housing 

Mr. Poace. You testify of your own knowledge ? 

Mr. Reep. I testified of my own knowldge. 

Mr. Poaar. He did not testify what the contract implied, he testified 
what the State of California required, as to his own knowledge? 

Mr. Hayes. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you testify as to your own knowledge that is not the 
truth? 

Mr. Reep. I testify to this, that he said that California lived up to 
the Federal regulations and it does not, because he went on here to 
quote that he could not do it according to the attorney general of his 
own State. 

Mr. Poagr. I asked you about an entirely different subject. I won- 
der if you would answer me. Is Mr. Hayes telling us the truth when 
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he said that he applied the same rules of housing to Japanese that he 
applies to Mexicans ? 

Mr. Reep. Insofar as I know, he isn’t. 

Mr. Poaae. Do you know that he isn’t? That is an extremely poor 
thing to come here and say that “as far as I know a man is not telling 
the truth,” unless you know he is not telling the truth. 

Mr. Reep. I know the contract does not provide for those things, and 
I do not know what authority he would have, because the contract is 
between the man and the employer made in Japan and he has no 
authority under the Pizer Act. 

Mr. Poace. You came in here and testified, as I understand it, that 
they were not doing these things. 

Mr. Hayes comes in and testifies and states of his own know ledge— 
he is the man in charge of it—says he is doing it. 

You say you do not know but you want to assume that he is not 
telling the truth. 

Mr. Reep. He has no authority. What he does—— 

Mr. Poage. It is not a question of authority—it is a question of what 
he is doing. I am not asking about authority. I can read the law 
the same as you can, and come to a conclusion, maybe a different one— 
maybe the same one—as to what the law requires. I am asking what 
is happening in California. You objected when Mr. Hayes stated 
that. 

Mr. Reep. There are 250 of them on the road’back after being here 
6 months. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Reed, would you answer the question or won’t you? 

Mr. Rerp. I will answer them as I see that I can answer them. 

Mr. Poacr. Can you answer it? Do you know whether you told the 
truth then or not when you charged Mr. Hayes was not doing these 
things? Do you know whether you told the truth ? 

Mr. Reep. I say there is a complete study made here on this situation 
and—— 

Mr. Poace. That is not what I am asking. 

Mr. Reep. That is what I offered in this record. 

Mr. Poace. Then you did not testify of your own knowledge, is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Reep. I testified of my own knowledge on this program ; yes. 
But if you think that I went out and saw every hovel in California, I 
didn’t, “No.” 

I said I haven’t been there. He better look up the records. 

Mr. Poacr. Obviously, you cannot testify on that. 

Mr. Reep. Yes; I can. 

Mr. Poacr. Then do you know the facts about it ? 

Mr. Reep. What he is doing? 

Mr. Poacr. Of your own knowledge ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t follow him around. I don’t know what he is 
doing. 

Mr. Poagr. You don’t know the facts? 

Mr. Rerep. I don’t know what he individually is doing. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Poace. You said that for the Japanese they were not applying 
the same w: age standards; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Reep. I said they didn’t have the same kind of a contract. 
That is right. Here is an analysis of it. 
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Mr. Poace. Then you are not testifying to anything except as to 
what the contract provides. You do not know what the actual condi- 
tions are; is that right? 

Mr. Rexp. I know what they are doing and what they are not 
doing. 

Mr. Poage. You do not know what they do? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Do they pay the same wages to the Japanese as to 
the Mexicans. 

Mr. Reep. There are no requirements. It is an individual contract 
between a growers’ organization. He testified here that he didn’t 
know the different prices by the farmers when the Congressman over 
on your right there asked—he set up a wage that has been in effect for 
many yvears—he didn’t know anything else. He does not know all 
things on California and he is in charge of the thing, and then you 
expect me to know what—— 

Mr. Poagr. It is getting very late. I wonder if you would answer 
questions instead of elaborating so much fuzzy on these. 

Mr. Reep. It is not funny to me. 

Mr. Poage. I said “fuzzy.” 

Mr. Reep. Or fuzzy, either. 

Mr. Poage. You are just talking at length then. Mr. Hayes said 
that he requires that the same wage be paid to Japanese as paid to 
Mexicans, always. Do you think that is the truth or isn’t it? 

Mr. Rerp. I do not know how he could require it because a man 
signs the contract to work for a contractor and there is no wage 
structure in the contract when he comes over here. 

Mr. Hagen. Is that true? 

Mr. Hayes. The contract calls for the prevailing wage in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You set the same prevailing wage for him that you set 
for Mexicans ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. There is only one wage process and it applies to him. 

Mr. Poace. It applies to ‘Japanese the same as Mexicans? 

Mr. Hayes. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. What do you say to that ? 

Mr. Reep. I have seen the contract. I spent many hours with Gen- 
eral Swing who helped to instigate the program. I am pretty 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Poace. Does it require the same prevailing wage? 

Mr. Reep. He says he requires it. They are not getting it. 

Mr. Poaae. Is it your testimony that the contract does not require 
the prevailing rate ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know whether every contractor is paying what 
he is. 

Mr. Poacr. You said you had seen the contract. 

Mr. Reep. There are no wages in it. 

Mr. Poace. There is no provision for wages ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Poager. All right now—that is completely at variance with 
what you say. 

Mr. Hayes. Offers the prevailing wage. No wage is identified. 
The prevailing wage. 
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Mr. Poacr. The prevailing wage. He says it does not have any 
wage provision init. Is that right ? 2 

Mr. Reep. It does not have any wage provision in it. 

Mr. Poace. It does not require the prevailing wage, is that right— 
you say that ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t say that it does not require the prevailing wage. 
If he has interpreted it 

Mr. Poace. You don’t—you don’t say that? 

Mr. Reep. Let me finish my own answer, please. 

Mr. Poage. All right. 

Mr. Reep. If he has interpreted that to the growers out there— 
if he continues to keep the Japanese in on some program, they must at 
least have the prevailing wage, well then that is his interpretation of 
the contract that has no wages in it. 

Mr. Poacr. No, no; you told us you have read the contract and 
I haven’t. 

Mr. Reep. Sure, and there is no wages in it. 

Mr. Poacr. And no requirement that the prevailing wage be paid? 

Mr. Reep. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Could you get us a copy of that contract ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. Wecan furnish a copy of that contract. 

Mr. Poacr. And do you have a copy back there ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. Poacr. If we get a copy of that we will insert it in the record. 
I will ask unanimous consent that the contract be inserted in the rec- 
ord. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection it will go in. 

(The contract referred to is as follows :) 


JAPANESE AGRICULTURAL WORKER AGREEMENT 


This agreement, made and entered into in _____._________, Japan, this day of 

, by and between _-_ S a growers’ ASSOC iation in the State of 

— _., hereinafter referred to as ; the “Association,” and - ' spain, CE 
_._....., Japan, hereinafter referred to as “Worker” : 

W itnesseth : 

Whereas, the Association and Worker mutually desire that Worker be benefi- 
cially employed in the State of _.._._._._____, United States of America, to alleviate 
the continuing shortage of agricultural labor and at the same time to give Worker 
an opportunity to participate in the American way of life and to learn the latest 
technical methods in American agricultural development ; 

Now therefore, in consideration of the above and the undertakings hereinafter 
set forth, the parties hereby agree as follows: 

1. The Association, on behalf of its grower-members, shall employ Worker and 
shall assign Worker to a grower-member subject to the terms and conditions here- 
under set forth. 

2. The period of employment of Worker shall be for a period of six months, 
subject to renewal every six months up to a total of three years, commencing as 
of the date of arrival of Worker at the ____________ part of debarkation. 

3. The Worker shall— 

(a) proceed from the port of debarkation to the place of assignment in 
accordance with the order of the Association and as provided by said Asso- 
ciation, with said Association providing transportation and other necessary 
expenses, such as those for appropriate meals, ete. ; 

(b) work and reside at the place of assignment as set forth by the Asso- 
ciation, or at any other such place as the Association may require: 

(c) at all times during the duration of his assignment hereunder, as the 
Association or grower-member may from time to time require, faithfully and 
diligently perform the duties of an agricultural worker or any other duties 
connected therewith or related thereto, under the supervision and direction 
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of the Association or grower-member ; provided, however, that Worker shall 
not be obliged to work for more than ten hours in any period of twenty-four 
consecutive hours, nor more than six days in any given week, except that 
during peak seasons at the request of the grower-member Worker shall work 
up to twelve hours per day for a consecutive period not to exceed three weeks 
at any single time; and provided, further, that the conditions of labor are in 
conformity with state law and practices ; 

(d) obey and comply with all the rules and regulations of the Association 
and its grower-member to whom he is assigned relating to safety, discipline, 
and the care and maintenance of property ; 

(e) to keep clean the living quarters furnished to him by the Association 
or grower-member ; 

(f) not at any time during the continuance of his employment hereunder, 
work for or serve any person other than the grower-member to whom he is 
assigned without prior approval of the Association ; and not on any condition 
work other than in agriculture or its related fields ; 

(g) submit any claim or grievance to the grievance committee as provided 
in the General Agreement between the Council for Supplementary Agri- 
cultural Workers, hereinafter referred to as the “Council”, and the Associ- 
ation ; and 

(h) avail himself of opportunities to attend classes and other projects in 
English, United States history, agricultural methods and machinery, etc. 

4. The Association and/or grower-member to which Worker is assigned shall— 

(a) pay for and be responsible for the transportation, and other usual and 
personal expenses of Worker from the port of debarkation in________to the 
first place of assignment, between one place of assignment and subsequent 
places of assignment, and between the last place of assignment and the port of 
embarkation in ~.__---_~~_ , including the days of stay in such ports which 
shall not exceed three days unless occasioned by an act of the Association or 
grower-member ; 

(b) during the duration of Worker’s assignment hereunder, pay Worker in 
lawful money of the United States of America at regular pay periods as 
determined by the Council and the Association at uniform pay periods either 
weekly or biweekly or semimonthly intervals wages at rates not less than 
prevailing hourly or piecework rates, as the case may be, paid for similar work 
under the same conditions and within the particular area of assignment ; 

(c) guarantee Worker, provided he is able and willing to work, the oppor- 
tunity to work at least seventy percent of the workdays (Saturdays, Sundays, 
and national and State holidays excepted) for the total period during each of 
the six months in which this Agreement is in effect. If the Association or 
grower-member affords Worker, during such six month period, less work than 
is required under this provision, Worker shall be paid the amount he would 
have earned had he, in fact, worked for the guaranteed number of days. 
For the purpose of computing the guarantee under this Agreement, eight 
hours shall be considered a workday, provided that any day that Worker is 
absent on furlough as authorized in 4 (h) of this Agreement shall be con- 
sidered as a day of work within the meaning of this provision. Where wages 
are paid on a piece-rate basis, Worker’s average hourly earnings shall be 
used for the purpose of computing the amount due Worker within a guarantee 
period. Moreover, in determining whether the guarantee of work provided 
for in this provision has been met, any hours which Worker fails to work 
during the eight-hour day, except Sunday, when he is afforded the oppor- 
tunity to work by the grower-member, and all hours of work actually per- 
formed, shall be counted in calculating the days of work required to meet 
the satisfaction of this guarantee. When work is performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or national and State holidays, the hours worked on those days 
will be counted in computing the seventy percent guarantee; 

(d) during the duration of Worker’s assignment, provide adequate meals 
suitable for Japanese workers at cost to Worker not to exceed two dollars per 
day and in keeping with the seasonal demands of reasonable living: 

(e) in the case where the Association or grower-member transfers Worker 
from one place of assignment to another, where possible, at least a week’s 
prior notice of such transfer shall be given Worker ; 

(f) agree to carry at no cost to Worker a standard form of workmen's 
compensation insurance covering occupational hazards and injuries; 

(g) cremate the body of Worker and send his ashes to his next of kin in 
Japan should Worker die during his period of assignment in___- 
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(h) grant furlough to Worker for bona fide compassionate reasons, pro- 
vided that said Worker pays his own expenses to and from Japan and that 
he remains away from his assignment not more than two weeks, unless 
otherwise agreed to by the Association ; 

(i) not at any time during the duration of Worker’s employment here- 
under, to require him to purchase articles or services for consumption or 
use by him from any source or person not of his voluntary choice; 

(j) not at any time during the duration of Worker’s assignment here- 
under, do any act or thing that would tend to subject Worker to living and 
working conditions or sanitary or medical services generally inferior to 
those afforded to other agricultural workers in the same area of employment, 
or which would subject him to discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin; provided that Worker shall not be 
assigned to any job for which domestic workers can be readily obtained or 
where the assignment of Worker would adversely affect the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricultural workers ; and 

(k) put up necessary amount of money for such bond as may be required 
by laws and regulations. 

5. During the duration of Worker's assignment hereunder, the Association or 
grower-member shall make deductions from the wages due to Worker in respect 
to each payroll period, in the following order: 

(a) such sums or deductions as may be required by Federal and State 
laws; 

(b) cost of meals as provided for Worker in accordance with 4. (d) of 
this Agreement ; 

(c) premiums for group off-the-job insurance; 

(d) deposit for faithful return of tools, equipment, and blankets loaned 
to Worker which shall be refunded upon return of said articles in the same 
condition as when furnished, damage from reasonable use excepted ; 

(e) costs of transportation and incidental expenses, if any, advanced for 
travel from Japan to the port of debarkation in __________ 

(f) five percent of the wages due to Worker to be deposited with the 

Youncil for its welfare fund for the benefit of Workers and administrative 
costs as provided in the Worker’s Agreement with the Council; 

(g) in case where, after all deductions are made, a balance of more than 
twenty dollars remains, at least fifty percent of such sum in excess of the 
twenty dollars, said deductions to be deposited in Worker's account in Japan 
by the Council and to be paid to him on his return to Japan after the com- 
pletion of his assignment in the United States. 

Collection, deductions, or rebates from Worker’s wages shall not be made 
except as required by law or as herein specifically provided. 

6. The Association or grower-member shall seek to provide educational and 

recreational opportunities for Workers in order that on Worker's return to Japan 
they will be able to help to promote the international relations between the 
United States and Japan and to learn the latest in agricultural methods, tech- 
niques, machinery, and processes so that they may aid in the development of 
Japanese agriculture. 
7. The amendment of this Agreement before its expiration shall be subject to 
the consent of both parties, the Council which will represent Worker and the 
Association; provided that the termination of this Agreement may be considered 
in the following limited cases: 

(a) violation of the terms of this Agreement ; 

(b) criminal offenses ; 

(c) disability when determined by the Association and the Council. 

8. The validity of the provisions of this Agreement shall be determined in 
accordance with the laws and regulations of the United States of Amreica and 
COE ct ociineniesh 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have hereunto set their hands this day of 


(Associ: lation) 


(Worker) 


Mr. Hayes. The immigration officer stated that he had to have a 
clearance. 
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Mr. Poace. I heard that. 

Mr. Hayes. It came from the local office. 

Mr. Poace. I heard it. 

Mr. Hayes. That, also sets up the minimum wage under which these 
men can work. 

Mr. Poace. My own feeling—— 

Mr. Reep. On that particular thing—wait a minute. 

Mr. Poser. I think that the thing to do is to insert the contract in 
the record and look it over. There is a direct dispute. You say it 
requires the prevailing wage. Mr. Reed says that it requires no pre- 
valling wage. 

Mr. Rerp. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Poace. No wage provision in it—— 

Mr. Reep. I said there was no wage provision in it. 

Mr. Poace. Yet now you changed your testimony and say that it 
does require the prevailing wage. 

Mr. Keep. I say that it provides for the prevailing wage, but what 
does that mean ‘in California—the man works here—now wait a 
minute—wait until [ finish testifying. ‘The man works here, he gets 
50 cents an hour. He goes down here in California. There are many 
wages. He gets 70, he gets 85 up to a dollar in California. And that 
is the kind of a contract. Wherever he has moved to and what the 
prevailing wage is, Whatever—— 

Mr. Poace. That is all Mr. Hayes said. 

Mr. Rexp. No, no. 

Mr. Poace. That is all he said, what you said was not fair. 

Mr. Rerp. It is not there. He comes over here for 3 years, he can 
be paid any wage that might fluctuate to— 

Mr. Poace. That is the prevailing wage. You told us there was not 
any wage provision in it. 

Mr. Rerp. There is no prevailing wage—there is by districts. There 
is by districts and that is all. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. McIntire wants to ask a question. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Reed, I am sure you observed Mr. Hayes’ state- 
ment in relation to the California law relative to the publishing of 
names. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I know about that. 

Mr. McIntire. And so forth. When you prepared the statement 
which you made before the committee, on page 6, you made the state- 
ment—— 

Mr. Reep. I have a copy of it now. 

Mr. McIntire. In that paragraph No. - 

Mr. Reep. Yes, I have it now, sir. 

Mr. McINTIRE. May I ask, sir, when this statement was prepared, 
in which you said that the State of California has seen fit to openly 
defy the Congress by refusing to make public the information 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. Were you familiar with the fact that the State of 

California law prohibits that information ? 

Mr. Reep. I certainly am. I am, also, familiar that in an interna 
tional program the United States Government is the supreme au- 
thority. 
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Mr. McIntire. Would it not have been appropriate if you had added 
the observation that the State laws of California do not permit this in 
your statement ¢ 

Mr. Reep. I think this committee knows all about that. And here is 
the man who testified to it in detail. The first time it was ever brought 
out in detail was when this gentleman to my left testified. 

Mr. Poace. Did you think we would not catch you on that 4 

Mr. Reep. No, I know what the law is. There is no catch there. 
There is a tre: ity between the United States and the country of Mexico 
on these wetbacks. That was made with the United States. And 
PublicLaw 78 was to enforce that treaty. And with that treaty going 
into effect, nationals going into California, then the treaty law be- 
comes the supreme law. ‘That is the way we think it is, anyway. I 
thought the United States Government was above State government. 
There was a treaty made, so they could come in. 

Mr. Hayes. There is no treaty. 

Mr. Rrep. A treaty between the United States and Mexico to bring 
in the braceros. 

Mr. Hayes. There is no treaty because it was not ratified by the 
Senate. 

Mr. McIntire. Am I not correct in saying that the employment 
security offices in the several States have the responsibility of the 
program? Do they not within the States 

Mr. Reep. Yes, wherever they work came people. 

Mr. McIntire. Am I correct to say that the employment security 
offices within the separate State are within the jurisdiction of the 
States and must function within the State laws. Am I correct to 
say that? Iam just asking for a yes or no answer—in your opinion— 
let me go on, sir. 

Mr. Reep. Well, I want to answer you. 

Mr. McInrme. If they are, then would you expect that anyone 
directing the program in a State wherein he must comply with the 
State law could openly defy, as an administrative officer in that State, 
the State law, would you expect that an administrative officer in the 
employment of the State could defy his own State law, would you 
expect that? I want a yes or no answer. 

Mr. Reep. You can’t put words in my mouth. I will answer your 
question. I will answer your question but not with a yes or no answer. 

Mr. McInvirp. All right. 

Mr. Resp. I say that it is a problem for the labor department to 
work out this matter with the State of California so that they can 
comply and they haven’t done it. 

Mr. McIntire. That is not the answer. I am asking you if, as an 
administrative officer, you could reasonably expect that officer not to 
comply with his own State law. Would it be reasonable enough to 
answer that for me, would it? 

Mr. Reep. Give me the question again. 

Mr. McIntire. We have agreed ‘that this program is administered 
through the employment. security offices through the separate States 
involved. 

Mr. Reep. That is correct ; the Secretary does that. 

Mr. McIntire. Then when the Secret: iry does that, then he recog- 
nizes that it must be administered under the statutes of the State 
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within which it is being administered; is that not correct? And could 
an administrative-—— 

Mr. Reep. The administrative officer has to obey his superior who- 
ever that might be. 

Mr. McIntire. Who is it? 

Mr. Reep. In his case, well, whoever appointed him to the job, the 
Governor or whoever appointed him to the job, that is his superior 
officer. 

Mr. McIntire. Within the State law ? 

Mr. Reep. Certainly, if he is working for the State of California. 

Mr. McIntire. Why in making the statement to this committee, 
may I ask in all fairness—why in making a statement to this com- 
mittee, did you not include in your observ vation relative to the State 
of California the reference that you recognized the administrative 
officer in that State was compelled to administer under the State 
laws? Why did you not criticize the State laws in California and 
not criticize the administration under them, the way you have in 
this statement? Why not be fair on this thing? 

Mr. Reep. You are asking a highly technical question—a highly 
technical question. The only thing that I know about it is that they 
are not doing the thing that the Secret ary of Labor has asked. 

Mr. McInvire. You, also, know, do you not, sir, that within the 
laws of the State of California the director of this program cannot 
do what is required there, did you know that? 

Mr. Reep. I know that the United States Government has the 
right to withdraw the bracero program if they don’t do what the 
United States Government says. 

Mr. McIntire. Are you recommending that ! 

Mr. Reep. I have made my recommendations that a full study of 
this program be done and that a year’s extension be given for further 
study, and I think in that time, with the Secretary of Labor ma- 
chinery working as it has worked the last 2 years, that a real program 
can be brought out. by Congress that will work the same in all of 
the States affected by this program on foreign labor. 

Mr. McInrime. Are you recommending that employment security 
offices in the separate States be discontinued as to the State jurisdic- 
tions, and put under blanket Federal jurisdiction and administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Reep. In administration of foreign immigrants who are on 
part time, yes; I think the Government should have control over them. 

Mr. McInrine. Thank you. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask one question along that same line. 
Do you know any States that post the names of individual em- 
ployers in their employment offices? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. It has turned out to be a matter of what is best 
for the community. In some communities the employment service 
goes all the way out. In other communities, in other States they 
don’t. In California, the full findings of this thing is only in San 
Francisco and the other, the wages, and what my friend to my left 
has testified to, is established in the local. But the whole program 
is only found in San Francisco. 

Mr. Hagen. I am going to ask you to name any such States. 

Mr. Reep. I do not know the States as a whole. Most of this 
work—— 
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Mr. Hagen. Are there any areas where they post the names? 

Mr. Reep. There are different areas, but I could not name them at 
the moment. 

Mr. Hagen. Where? 

Mr. Rerp. I would like to have my research adviser to the com- 
mittee answer that question who has made all of these research studies 
and can be more vivid and to the point on this question. 

Mr. Hagen. It would be my suspicion that there are no States that 
do it. 

Mr. Reep. Asa whole I think not. 

Mr. Hagen. I think California has a good program, as good a pro- 
gram as there is. 

Mr. Hayes. If I may, as I stated before, the State of California 
does post in the local offices everything that the Secretary of Labor 
has asked us to post. We do not make these lists available. However, 
the lists of employers that they have requested—when I say “they,” 
I mean the National Farm Labor Union—are available to them in the 
regional offices in San Francisco, and every month they go in there 
and copy them so they know who they are. Why they are making 
this issue on the State law when the State law is so explicit I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you know of any other States that do it? 

Mr. Hayes. I know of no other State that has a Mr. Galarza there. 

Mr. Garurnes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Here is a copy of this agr eement that should go into the record. 

You may “aie ea brief statement. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON PLUMB 


Mr. Piume. I think that Congressman Hagen is quite right in say- 
ing that no other State posts the names of employers. However, if 
anybody from the labor movement in many States goes into the em- 
ployment offices and asks to see such a list it is readily given to them. 
The question of why our testimony did not mention the fact that there 
is a State law, I think is due principally to the fact that we were 
trying to condense it. We do not accept as a valid charge that we 
acted in bad faith because what we are asking is that you make the 
Federal law paramount. Obviously, if you have to do that, there 
must be some conflicting positions in the State. I think it is very 
important that the record show that we were not acting in bad faith 
in omitting that. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand it, these records are available at San 
Francisco ¢ 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Pius. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. If they are available in San Francisco, I would say if 
there is a State law there is violation of the State law in making them 
available anyplace. 

Mr. Piump. I think you are right. What we are asking is that 
you clarify the law on this point. There is some legislative back- 
ground to this particular amendment. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to ask Mr. Hayes if there is a law on this 
subject, how can you make them available at San Francisco and not 
available in the local areas ? 
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Mr. Hayes. The State does not make them available. The Bureau 
of Security makes them available. 

Mr. Hacen. The Federal agency ? 

Mr. Hayes. That is correct. 

Mr. Piums. On the question of prevailing wage in the Japanese 
program, if I just might, because Mr. Hayes has contended that J: ap- 
anese contracts compare in every—— 

Mr. Hayes. To the contrary, I didn’t say the contract compared ; 
I said the administration of the program. 

Mr. Prums. The administration compares. And I would like to 
challenge that. I do not think that is true in this respect. Under the 
law by which these Japanese are brought in, it is administered on a 
certification basis by the local office. That is certified to by the State 
office, and checked by the Labor Department. However, once that 
certification is made, there is absolutely no machinery in the Me- 
Carran-Walter Act for compliance, other than what the Immigration 
Commissioner wishes to give in the form of compliance. If there is 
cheating, if there is violation of the contract, the whole mac hinery 
which the Mexican labor program has can be brought to bear, and it 
is being brought to bear. We have acknowledged that, and we have 
complimented the Labor Department for improving that. I think 
that is a very serious shortcoming of the MeCarran-Walter Act pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Garuines. This committee has no jurisdiction over a matter 
that has come before the Judiciary Committee at all. We do want a 
copy of this agreement put in the record. 

Mr. Piums. I also _ that this analysis of the Mexican contract 
as compared with the Japanese program contract be put in the record 
because it shows many omissions in the Japanese contract which are in 
the Mexican contract. For example, there is no guaranty of the right 
of representation, which is certainly in the Mexican program. It is 
not inthe Japanese program. And there are many other things which 
are enumerated here. I am not an expert on the Japanese program. 
We rely on technical experts. This is a technical analysis of the two 
contracts. Only the contracts. Not on the enforcement machinery or 
anything. 

Mr. Garuines. But there is no disagreement between you and Mr. 
Hayes with respect to the requirements to get labor under the Japa- 
nese program and the requirements to get labor under the Mexican 
program. There is no argument between you two, then ? 

Mr. Pius. Except that there is a staff in the Labor De partment 
checking on certifications which knows something about prevailing 
wages. There is no provision in this Mexican program that would 
prevent them paying less than 50 cents an hour. We know that under 
the Mexican program, while it is not in writing anywhere, it is firmly 
understood by every grower in the United States that 50 cents an hour 
is the minimum wage because the Mexican Government officials in- 
sisted on that before they would accept the program. And the Labor 
Department has consistently told us that it has alw ays administered 
the program in keeping with this commitment to the Mexican Gov- 
ernmen at the time the treaty was signed. 

So that there is no reason why if in a wetback area where the rate. 
I can testify of my own certain knowledge, before the roundup was 35 
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cents in the Imperial Valley, there is no reason why if this program 
were certified in a dominated area they could not knock down the wage 
under the Japanese program to that amount. Our agreement with 
Mexico prevents that. I think it would save time and be helpful to 
you if you would analyze this comparison. 

I offer it only in terms of providing helpful information. 

Mr. Garutnes. We will put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. NOAKES, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES SECTION, JOINT 
UNITED STATES-MEXICO TRADE UNION COMMITTEE ON THE JAPANESE TEMPORARY 
WORKERS’ PROGRAM 


My name is Frank L. Noakes. I am chairman of the United States section, 
Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, and I wish to thank you for 
the opportunity to appear before your committee to present our views on the 
Japanese temporary workers’ program. The Joint United States-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee is an official committee of the Inter-American Regional Organ- 
ization of Workers (ORIT), which is affiliated with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. The Mexican section is composed of organizations 
representing approximately 95 percent of organized labor in Mexico. The 
United States section represents the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the United Mine Workers of America, and 
the railway brotherhoods affiliated with the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
ciation. 

For many years, the United States section has been gravely concerned over 
persistent maneuvers by agricultural employers, particularly on farms in the 
Southwest, to evade the minimum protective labor provisions for both domestic 
and foreign labor under the Mexican contract labor program. Now, in the Japa- 
nese program, they are attempting to carry on exploitation, which better enforce- 
ment of the Mexican labor program by the Labor Department had been making 
more difficult. This is being accomplished through the use of loopholes provided 
by the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act and the Refugee Relief Act to set up 
new, inferior programs for the importation of foreign farmworkers. 

Under these circumstances, the current proposals by these employers for the 
establishment of new programs for the importation of agricultural labor from 
the Far East are clearly intended to flood the farm-labor market of the United 
States with foreign workers willing to work for wages and under conditions 
impossible for United States citizens to accept. 

Fundamentally, we believe that a large part of the so-called labor shortages in 
the country’s agricultural areas are artificial in that Americans refuse to accept 
the inferior wages and conditions imposed on domestic farmworkers by em- 
ployer bodies. The offer of a higher wage would certainly fill many, if not all, of 
these jobs. It is true that during World War II, when 10 million Americans 
were under arms, there was at least some justification for the importation of 
the 100,000 to 200,000 Mexican and British West Indies workers whose service on 
United States farms and railways was a valuable contribution to the winning 
of the war. Farm operators soon learned, however, that the foreign workers 
could be hired to work for less wages than previously were paid to domestic 
farmworkers, and that they could otherwise be exploited. Since the end of 
the war, the number of Mexican workers imported both legally and illegally has 
eonstantly increased to an estimated average of nearly 500,000 a year. Even so, 
farm employers are chafing under the inadequate protective labor provisions 
which govern their employment of these Mexican contract workers and are now 
pressing for the completion of arrangements to import additional workers from 
Japan and other areas, under even more inferior contract terms. Already, the 
employment of foreign labor on corporation-type farms has considerably reduced 
the ratio of wages paid farmworkers to those of factory labor. For example, 
this ratio was 48 percent in 1945 but only 32 percent in 1955. In addition, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mexican workers who entered the United States both as 
contract workers and as illegal wetbacks are now finding their way into trades 
and industries in which United States workers are now organized, and the readi- 
ness of many to accept lower wages and working conditions poses a real threat to 
our Nation’s standard of living. (It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
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that despite the greater vigilance of the border patrol and consequently a decline 
in the number of illegal entrants, the number of apprehensions alone in 1956 
totaled 72,442. 

Repeated investigations have brought to light the deplorable conditions which 
exist for both domestic and foreign agricultural workers in factory-farm em- 
ployment. If the average citizen were fully aware of these conditions, and the 
manner in which our own and legal and wetback foreign workers have been 
forced to exist, he could hang his head in shame. 

One of the factors which is the most serious and most disturbing aspect of 
the whole situation is the crisis which family farms are now approaching. 
Over 100,000 family farms are going out of business. They have always been 
considered to be the backbone of the agricultural economy of the United States 
and the failure of our Government to have a policy of assistance to this group, 
the exploitation of domestic farm labor by the lack of protection, and the Gov- 
ernment’s promotion of foreign contract labor have accelerated their decline 
Is it any wonder that the family farmer is having hard going when he must 
sell the farm products produced by his labor and that of his sons in the same 
market as the products produced by 500,000 underpaid foreign workers? The 
law of competition is such that this means his return for his labor is reduced 
to the same low level. 

The United States section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee has been, of course, primarily concerned during the last 10 years with 
the fundamental problem of the influx of Mexican workers in this country. 
Because of our insistence, the Government adopted minimum protective pro- 
visions for Mexican workers employed under the contract labor program. Evi- 
dence, however, has been plentifully submitted which indicates that even these 
minimal provisions have been widely violated by agricultural employers. Con- 
ditions are still intolerable, but it must be remembered that however bad these 
conditions may be for Mexican contract workers, the situation which would 
prevail for the Japanese temporary worker would be far worse. Workers com- 
ing in under these new programs will have none of the legal protections ac- 
corded the Mexican contract workers and moreover the protection of the United 
States farmworkers against being displaced from their jobs and having their 
wages forced down, which were spelled out by Congress when it enacted the 
Mexican contract labor program, is eliminated. 

Furthermore, there is absolutely no shortage of Mexican workers, and hence, 
no possible economic justification for the uneconomic importation of Japanese 
workers. The availability of Mexican workers has been often reiterated in 
recent months by Mr. Rocco Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of Labor, and other 
Labor Department spokesmen. It is interesting to note that former Under 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson on August 21, 1956, wrote, “It should be 
understood that the employers who use the Japanese workers * * * have here- 
tofore used Mexican labor, because of the shortage of domestic labor to per- 
form the types of activities involved. They are now merely substituting 
Japanese workers for Mexicans.” 

What the American people are being asked to accept when Japanese workers 
and other contract workers—not subject to treaty or protective legislation—are 
admitted to the United States can be deduced from some comparisons between 
the prevailing situation affecting Mexican importation and an analysis of the 
agreement affecting Japanese importation. 

Certain measures, in fact, do guard the Mexican worker. His terms of em- 
ployment, for example, are regulated by an international agreement between the 
United States and Mexico. While, it has, as we have said, numerous limita 
tions, it at least provides a vehicle for responsible action in both nations. 

The Japanese worker, on the other hand, is a prisoner of two agreements: 
(1) the general agreement between the Japanese Council for Supplementary 
Agricultural Workers and a given growers’ association, and (2) the Japanese 
agricultural worker agreement between the worker and the employer unit. 
The Japanese Council for Supplementary Agricultural Workers, a party to this 
general agreement, is actually the Government of Japan because it is subsidized 
and supervised by the Japanese Government; and in fact, it functions under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the Government of Japan. 

What is the Japanese agricultural worker agreement? In our opinion, it is a 
shocking document of labor exploitation, for while it pretends to represent 
contract conditions between the employer body and the worker, these condi- 
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tions may be altered at any time by the Government of Japan and the employer 
unit. The worker has no right to participate in the amendments. 

It is indeed surprising that the Government of Japan would join in such a 
pact with corporation growers. This is no agreement to help a Japanese worker 
to whom we are bound as American workers by a common cause and a common 
humanity. Formally speaking, we are allied with free trade unionists in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. We cannot, therefore, sit 
idly by while Japanese workers, imported under such a scheme, would be victims 
of exploitation and would return to Japan with a picture of American life that 
no USIA program could dispel. 

Under this agreement, the Japanese workers would remain an “indentured 
servant” until he serves out the cost of his trip, for he must pay for his own 
subsistence and round-trip cost between Japan and the United States. The 
Japanese worker must work for a 6-month period, subject to renewal every 
6 months up to 3 years. Six months’ earnings would never provide him with 
the wherewithal to cover these costs. Moreover, the agreement requires the 
worker to pay interest on the money advanced for transportation. This is a 
new wrinkle and a further example of exploitation. Under the BWI program, 
where employers similarly advance money for transportation costs, no interest 
is charged and the BWI contract further protects the worker against peonage 
by making his obligation to repay it dependent upon his being given a minimum 
opportunity for work. On the other hand, under the terms of the Mexican 
contract agreement, the employer must, at his expense, provide the Mexican 
worker round-trip transportation and subsistence expenses between the recep- 
tion center in Mexico and the place of employment in the United States. 

If a Japanese worker must return to his homeland for “compassionate rea- 
sons,” he is obliged to use air transportation to and from Japan. If he makes 
use of such a leave, he must not be away from his job assignment for more than 
2 weeks, and therefore, it is incumbent upon him to use air transportation, 
thus adding another $878 to the period of compulsory labor. There is, of course, 
an exception stated within the agreement which modifies the time limit if agreed 
to by the employer association. But, gentlemen, I need not tell you that the 
history of relationship with farm employers’ associations in the Southwest, 
particularly, would give that stipulation little practical force. Moreover, it is 
the employer association which interprets the meaning of “compassionate” 
leave. 

The determination of the Japanese worker’s wage scale rests with the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the farm employers’ association. The Japanese agricul- 
tural workers’ agreement provides that the Japanese be paid not less than pre- 
yailing rates paid domestics. The data on rates is to be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. However, point 2 of the general agreement stipulates that 
where there is a question as to prevailing rates in an area, the determination 
shall be made only by the Government of Japan and the farm employers’ asso- 
ciation. Moreover, the prevailing-rate provision of the agricultural workers’ 
agreement may be removed at any moment by action of the sole amending 
powers: the Government of Japan and the farm employers’ association. 

The Japanese workers have no right to representation, no right to select 
their own spokesmen in dealings with the employers. Article 21 of the United 
States-Mexican agreement not only provides that Mexican workers have the 
right to select representatives, but that such representatives shall be formally 
recognized by the employers. The Japanese workers have absolutely no right 
to select representatives. Essentially, this means the Japanese worker will be 
reduced to that degradation which has been the plight of American workers— 
men, women, and children—on corporate farms during the past quarter of a 
century. The theoretical right of worker organization tends to check employers 
in their behavior toward the Mexicans; the impossibility of organization leaves 
the Japanese prostrate before a ruthless employer bloc. 

Japanese workers may be used as strikebreakers against American workers. 
Contract article 22 of the United States-Mexican agreement provides that no 
Mexican worker shall be used to fill any job which the Secretary of Labor finds 
is vacant because the occupant is on strike or locked out in the course of a labor 
dispute. Further, article 22 provides that if a strike or lockout develops where 
Mexican workers are employed, the Secretary of Labor shall make special ef- 
forts to transfer them to other employment, and failing in that effort, shall 
terminate their work contract and withdraw them from employment. The 
contract of the BWI program has a similar provision. There is no strike-lockout 
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protection of any kind for American workers in the Japanese importation 
scheme. 

The history of agricultural labor relations in the Southwest indicates that 
large growers would immediately turn the Japanese workers against American 
farmworkers if a strike or lockout occurred. Indeed, history further suggests 
the growers would recruit Japanese or other foreign workers for the sole pur- 
pose of strikebreaking if employer profits called for such action. 

The worker grievance procedures in the general agreement stipulate that the 
grievance committee shall consist only of a representative of the Government of 
Japan and a representative of the farm employers’ association. The denial of 
worker vote in the grievance procedure is a direct contrast to general United 
States employer policies which provide for representation of both employer and 
worker in the weighing of disputes. The prospects of equitable treatment for 
the Japanese worker in the agreement are indeed black; on the one hand, he 
faces a grim employer adversary; on the other, the agent of a government which 
has signed him into coercive employment. 

The Japanese workers must contribute 5 percent of their wages to a welfare 
fund over which they have absolutely no control—no voice, no vote. Both the 
general agreement and the Japanese agriculture worker agreement fail to 
enumerate any benefits the employee may obtain from the welfare fund, other 
than the possible payment of transportation back to Japan if a penniless worker 
is compelled to return to his homeland before expiration of the contract agree- 
ments. There is no provision guarding against these funds being used entirely 
to pay administrative costs incurred by the Government of Japan or the farm 
employers’ association. 

The Japanese worker must contribute 50 percent of all earnings above $20, 
after deductions, in each pay period to a fund which becomes the property of 
the Government of Japan in the event he dies in America or fails to return to 
his homeland. The Japanese agricultural worker agreement stipulates that 
moneys deducted under the 50 percent provision shall be given back to the 
worker only on his return to Japan after completing of his assignment in the 
United States. Further, the deduction rate may be increased at any time by 
action of the Government of Japan and the farm employers. The workers’ 
agreement provides the deduction shall be at least 50 percent of pay period 
money above $20, after regular deductions. Thus, we can see added a kind of 
legalized blackmail to the other woes of the imported Japanese worker enu- 
merated in the agreement. 

It is for these reasons that our committee vigorously opposes any expansion 
in a Japanese temporary workers’ program in this country. In fact, we urge 
abolition of the present trial program as unwise and unnecessary. The agree- 
ment under which Japanese workers would come to the United States is a 
throwback to a previous area in labor-management relations which would be 
better forgotten. The protest which the first group of Japanese workers brought 
in under the program found it necessary to make against the conditions they 
found has already proved this fact. It is a model of exploitation. Moreover, 
the existing Mexican, Puerto Rican, and British West Indies programs obviate 
the need for any Japanese workers. Both of the latter programs provide workers 
with a cultural background and language common to this country. 

American labor does not believe that it is wise or necessary at the present 
time to go outside of this hemisphere to obtain what foreign labor may actually 
be needed to meet bona fide shortages. We point out that the workers of Latin 
America share a background of culture that is common to our country and 
theirs, and this means that they are better able to understand and cope with 
the real problems that undoubtedly will confront them in unprotected agri- 
cultural employment in this country. (Spanish, too, is widely spoken in the 
States where most Mexicans are used.) One of the great advantages of workers 
from the Britism West Indies is that they speak a common language, and this 
in itself affords the man even greater advantage in resisting exploitation. 

I must emphasize that the recognition of this fact in no way implies that the 
Japanese or other workers from the Far East are any way inferior to our 
brothers in countries of this hemisphere. We recognize, and greatly admire, 
the true culture which they possess, which is much older and in many respects 
more developed than our own. It is not out of disrespect. but rather, because 
of our deep respect and admiration for their culture that we are so strongly 
opposed to allowing persons with this background to be turned loose upon the 
mercies of the American farm employer, who in his collective treatment of the 
more than a million migrant agricultural workers who are American citizens 
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has proved himself to be the most exploiting and economically immoral user 
of labor in our country today. It is only necessary to point out that our United 
States farmworkers are excluded from virtually all protective social legisla- 
tion, including even such basic human protections as safety laws and workmen’s 
compensation, to underscore the fact that the whole direction of the effort of 
the powerful United States farm lobby has been toward denying farm labor, 
not only economic protections accorded workers in other industries under our 
labor laws, but also social rights which our society feels are a moral obligation 
for all other citizens. 

It is the employers who seek to bring farmworkers from Japan, a country 
with a highly developed social pattern in which the intensive family-type of 
farming is a noble and respected calling, and to subject them to the totally un- 
regulated law of the jungle which prevails in the employer-worker relations 
of United States agriculture today, who have no respect for the people of Japan. 
We are happy to note that, when a similar program was proposed for Filipino 
farmworkers, the organized labor movement of the Philippines was as out- 
spoken as the United States labor movement in opposing it, and on identical 
grounds. 

It is ironic that those who seek to foster this program, which by subjecting 
Japanese farmworkers to an exploitation that can only leave them victimized 
and bitter, have tried to advance it on the grounds that it will contribute to 
better international understanding. 

Our unions have been hosts to many Japanese labor union visitors over the 
years. We hope that many more Japanese workers will come to this country 
under such programs. But we would do our Japanese brothers only a grave 
disservice if we did not now speak out strongly against an attempt to use such 
programs as a front for exploitation. 

We do not believe that the purposes of international brotherhood and good 
will can be served by permitting a group of foreign workers to be thrown upon 
the mercy of a group of employers who, over the years, have in too many in- 
stances shown themselves to be without mercy, not only for foreign workers, 
but for their own fellow citizens and neighbors. Until American agriculture 
throws off the feudal pattern which still characterizes its labor relations, the 
United States labor movement will continue to oppose all programs for the im- 
portation of foreign labor which do not provide minimum protections for the 
workers from abroad who come to this country. 

We are able to support the Mexican contract labor program today, and have 
given qualified support to the British West Indies program, because both of these 
programs do offer some protection, even if still inadequate, to the foreign 
workers. Our objections to the British West Indies program, which in its con- 
tract compliance aspects is superior to the Mexican program, are that it is a un- 
ilateral program between a quasi-official group of foreign governments and farm 
employers, and because it cannot provide any of the protections in the Mexican 
program, insufficient though they are, for our United States citizen farm- 
workers against displacement or undercutting of wages. 

We believe that, instead of helping farm employers continue to exploit United 
States and foreign agricultural workers, through fostering evasions of the Mex- 
ican contract program by loopholes in the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
and other laws, the Congress of the United States has an obligation to develop 
a unified foreign agricultural labor law, which would extend the same terms and 
conditions to the workers of all countries, and offer such workers the minimum 
protections to which they are entitled, if not as farmworkers, at least as human 
beings and as guests in our country performing a useful service. 

Any such law would, by its nature, require that the importation be done 
solely under bilateral agreements negotiated between the United States and 
other governments, as is now the case with the Mexican program. Only a pro- 
gram which provides a means of protecting the interests of the workers of both 
countries, by common agreement of their governments, can satisfactorily meet 
the requirements of enlightened international relations and protect the reputa- 
tion of the United States throughout the world. 

The Japanese labor program is unwise, economically unsound, morally unten- 
able. I respectfully urge the members of this committee to reexamine this sit- 
uation in the light of the dangers I have enumerated. 


Mr. Hayes. We do exercise compliance in conjunction with the Im- 
migration Service and we don’t have any trouble because when we find 
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a problem, we find an employer abusing the program, we take action, 
the Immigration Service takes action, regardless of the indications 
from Mr. Plumb and Mr. Reed, that the State of California does not 
exercise these things, we do and I think we run a pretty clean pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Hacen. I understand that the Japanese program is dead, isn’t 
It ¢ 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Mr. Reep. There are 250 going back. You have had only 1,067 
coming in. 

Mr. Hayes. I think you read it wrong. There are 250 more coming 
in. 

Mr. Garurnes. I think we have developed this subject very well. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(The following statements, letters, and telegrams have been sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee : ) 


STATEMENT BY WALTER SIMCICH, RESEARCH CONSULTANT, IN BEHALF OF THE 
CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ON PusLic LAw 78 


The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee appreciates your 
courtesy in making it possible for us to file with you this statement of our position 
relative to Public Law No. 78. 

We are a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization with research, legislative, and 
educational functions which was started in February 1941 when farmers were 
still struggling to extricate themselves from the serious economic impact of the 
depression. 

The majority of our approximately 1,000 members are individual farmers or 
belong to affiliated farmer cooperatives. 

In seeking to strengthen the security and democratic institutions of rural 
America, we work closely with church, labor, and other groups for the mutual 
benefit of our Nation, our State, and our local communities. 

Our position in regard to higher living and working standards for men and 
women employed on American farms is in keeping with that of 75 religious 
leaders of all faiths in a statement circulated many years ago entitled “Man’s 
Relation to the Land,” and unfortunately, still far from realized. 

A paragraph from this statement headed: “Land Use and Human Welfare,” 
says in part: 

“Efficiency in land use is not to be judged merely by material production but 
by a balanced consideration of the spiritual, social, and material values that 
redound therefrom to person, family, and society. 

“The land is not to be a source of benefit to a favored few and a means of 
servile labor to the many.” 

There is no more basic or important industry in America than agriculture. 
In the most fundamental sense, it is the foundation of our economic life. 

Of the millions of agricultural producers in our Nation, the great bulk can be 
classified as family farmers. They sell their commodities largely in an inde- 
pendent and uncoordinated manner and must contend with unpredictable factors 
such as demand and the weather. Of major groups in our economy, they have 
by far the least control over the volume of their industry’s total production or the 
returns they will receive for their capital investment, management, and labor. 

It is because of this industry’s unique lack of ability to stabilize itself that the 
Federal Government bears an unusual responsibility toward agriculture to 
provide intelligent leadership and policies. 

Congress is confronted with such a major farm policy question now in the 
form of the proposal to extend Public Law 78 providing for the importation of 
supplemental farmworkers from Mexico. To California farmers particularly, 
whatever course of action is decided upon in this area will have profound 
consequences. 

Our committee has closely studied the effect of the Mexican national program 
upon all types of farmers, farmworkers, and rural communities in this State, the 
largest user of imported farm labor. 
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It is our firm conviction that the administration of Public Law 78 has 
bestowed major benefits upon corporation farms while adversely affecting the 
economic well-being of family farmers, farmworkers, and the general community. 

This opinion is based primarily on our conviction that Public Law 78, by deeply 
depressing hired farm labor wage rates paid by corporation farms, has set the 
return realized by the working farmer and his family at comparable substandard 
hourly levels. 

In other words, the family farmer is in direct competition with the corporation 
farm. Whether or not he can survive this competition depends on whether he 
can keep production costs in line with those achieved by corporation farms. 

In this competition the corporation farm usually has many advantages. Be- 
cause of its size, it can purchase supplies, equipment, and utility services on a 
cheaper volume basis, and may be able to take fuller advantage of the latest 
developments in technology. The corporation farm normally has better financing 
and access to cheaper credit. It is frequently part of an arrangement in which 
its margin of profit on the farming operation is supplemented by even more 
attractive earnings from the processing and distribution ends of integrated 
operations. 

If the yardstick of the kind of agriculture we want is to be measured strictly 
in terms of efficiency and deceptive short-range benefits to the consumer, the 
above considerations would constitute an argument favoring the domination of 
corporate farming throughout the Nation and the conversion of independent 
family farmers into hired farm and factory hands. 

3ut even if we ignore the numerous other considerations which make family 
farming a much more healthy form of agriculture for the Nation as a whole, 
these efficiency considerations alone would not prevent at least a modest degree 
of prosperity for the family farmer. 

The additional advantage to the corporation farm, and the one without which 
the unprecedented rate of destruction of family farms could not have taken 
place in recent years, is the availability of cheap labor for these large-scale 
operations. 

The cost of hired labor is just as much a production cost factor in this com- 
petitive picture as is the price of fertilizer. 

The cost of hired labor enters directly into the price at which the corporation 
farm can afford to sell its commodities and still realize the desirable return on 
management and capital investment after all production costs are met. In 
turn, this selling price determines the approximate amount of production expan- 
sion which can be safely undertaken by the corporation farm. 

With the aid of available technical forecasts of production and marketing 
trends, the corporate farming interests are able to expand production to that 
point where they can maximize their profits. 

While there is some margin for error involved from year to year, there can be 
little doubt that in long-range terms their production schedules generally come 
quite close to bringing about a selling price and a volume of production from 
their operations which will yield the highest earnings. 

The size of profit margins per unit of production is of secondary importance. 
The success formula for this type of farmer is that margin of profit per unit 
multiplied by the number of units produced in his operation which will result 
in the maximum return on capital investment. 

But the selling price we are talking about here is one based on corporation 
farm efficiencies—including that of cheap hired labor. The family farmer 
must, of course, market his production at this same price. In so doing he is at 
best compensated for the labor of his family at precisely the same hourly rate 
as the Mexican national receives from the corporation farm. 

Many of the above efficiencies of the corporation farm are more or less to 
be expected under present-day operations. They could be enjoyed by family 
farmers as well through appropriate governmental provisions such as low-cost 
credit, encouragement of production, and marketing cooperatives. 

In contrast it is indeed ironic that the Federal Government has sanctioned an 
artificial labor supply which is detrimental to the family farmer and rural 
democracy alike. In a nation which for centuries has valued the family farm 
as the backbone of democracy and prosperity, the Federal Government itself 
has provided the very tool which may replace family farming by an industrial 
form of agriculture to the detriment of consumers. 

We developed a more documented basis for our primary argument that higher 
wages for hired farm labor would be of great benefit to the family farmer ina 
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statement submitted to the House Subcommittee on Labor Standards on Decem- 
ber 20, 1957. Although that hearing dealt with the issue of extending the mini- 
mum wage law to agricultural and other presently excluded categories of work- 
ers, the economic principles involved are identical. We are, therefore, append- 
ing a copy of that statement in its entirety in the record of these hearings, and 
request that it be included. 

Supporters of extension of Public Law 78 argue that there is a genuine need 
for this supplemental labor force from Mexico and point to the failure of do- 
mestic workers to apply for agricultural fieldwork. It is quite true that this 
does happen but the reasons for it are not those advanced by this group. 

In many areas of California, every conceivable obstacle has been employed 
to discourage domestic fieldworkers from seeking such work. Once the domestic 
fieldworker is eliminated as a significant element in this labor force, further 
deterioration of wage and piecework rates becomes that much easier. The 
bracero himself is in no position to protest as he stands in perpetual fear of 
summary contract termination and deportation. 

This leads us to the most important factor in the unavailability of the do- 
mestic worker for agricultural employment. We refer to the prevailing wages 
for fieldwork which are generally so low that domestics simply cannot afford to 
get involved. This is illustrated by the May 9 release of USDA’s Farm Labor 
which reports that on April 1, 1958, the average United States composite farm 
wage rate stood at 65.7 cents per hour. With the average at such a low level 
compared to the cost of living, do we seriously believe that people are going 
to actively seek that type of work? 

The law does provide that the employment of Mexican nationals “will not 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed” and that “provision shall be made for consultation 
with agricultural employers and workers for the purpose of obtaining facts 
relevant to the supply of domestic farmworkers and the wages paid such workers 
engaged in similar employment.” 

Although part of the letter of the law is complied with in the most vague 
sense, this is much more than can be said for compliance with the spirit which 
Congress must have had in mind when it originally enacted this measure. The 
procedure followed in the case of strawberries in Santa Clara County is a typi- 
eal illustration of how the law is complied with. 

The agency charged with administration of the law conducted a survey of 
wages being received by domestic workers in the strawberry fields in March 
1957. This is at a time when the need for strawberry fieldworkers is at virtu- 
ally its lowest point of the year. It is also the time of year when job oppor- 
tunities for fieldworkers are at their lowest ebb. Thus, with the supply of 
available domestic labor at its highest point and demand for strawberry work- 
ers at its lowest point, the growers association is able to impose an extremely 
low wage rate. The survey is made at that point and, in effect, becomes the 
prevailing wage with which farmworkers are saddled for the balance of the 
year. 

It is possible for another survey to be made later in the year and such was the 
case for strawberries last year. The second survey was made months later when 
the harvest was at its peak and a very substantial portion of the labor force 
involved consisted of Mexican nationals. Of course, the pattern was already 
set. 

In fact, the influence of the nationals completely dominated the wage-setting 
procedure. Had they not been in the picture, the wage rate would have been 
primarily influenced by the relationship of the domestic labor supply to the 
peak season demands. Certainly, this is true of the wage-setting pattern in 
every single United States industry other than agriculture. Therefore, the pro- 
cedure actually followed renders Public Law 78’s so-called safeguards to do- 
mestic workers a total fiction. 

There are those who claim that domestic workers just won’t do fieldwork. 
Commonsense clearly indicates this is not true if we reverse the circumstances 
of fieldworkers with auto workers. Let’s assume fieldwork paid an average of 
$2.50 an hour while auto workers received only 50 cents or 60 cents hourly. 
Assume further that fieldworkers enjoyed time and a half for overtime, vaca- 
tions with pay, health and welfare benefits, life insurance, seniority and griev- 
ance procedure, company retirement benefits, unemployment compensation, social 
security, and various other benefits of this type while auto workers shared none 
of these advantages. We strongly feel that the auto plants might experience 
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considerable difficulty in attracting “domestic workers” at least during the agri- 
cultural season. 

In this connection also is a criticism which is sometimes made that domestic 
workers are often not trained for agricultural work. Yet many nationals are 
given training before they can perform their new jobs. A history of such 
training of domestic workers is well established in the United States and the 
facilities for its resumption are in existence. Resources available for such 
training include the Agricultural Extension Service, Farm Labor Office, and the 
growers themselves. 

Finally the argument is heard that higher wages to farmworkers might mean 
higher prices to consumers. This is a strange twist. For what, indeed, is the 
employed or unemployed domestic fieldworker but a consumer or would-be con- 
sumer? It is in effect asking that the worker earning 50 cents an hour further 
tighten his belt so that his more affluent brother might have a little more to eat. 

Reinstitution of conditions which will make possible a more realistic level of 
hired farm labor wages should be beneficial to family farmers in three ways. 
First, we believe the higher wage bill for corporation farmers will force that part 
of the industry to contract production so that market prices will rise to a point 
where they can realize enough to cover their production expenses plus a return 
on their investment. Since the family farmers wage bill is proportionately a 
much smaller part of his actual cash outlay, there will be relatively little pres- 
sure on him to reduce his production. The higher market price should leave 
him with a substantially improved net income. 

Secondly, since the direct benefits of the higher wage bill will accrue to the 
most poorly paid workers in our economy, the impact on increased consumption 
of farm products should be substantial. This is due not only to the fact that 
they will have greater purchasing power but also to the likelihood that a larger 
part of their increased income will go into food and fiber purchases than would 
be true of other economic groups who already consume enough to meet their 
basic needs. 

Thirdly, since many family farmers are employed a substantial number of 
hours as hired farmworkers on other farms, their income situation would be 
directly improved as a consequence of increased farm labor wages. 

The totally unemployed today are estimated at close to 6 million workers 
with an additional million or more working part time. This recession is 
coupled with mounting living costs which reached 123.5 of the 1947-49 index 
in April 1958, 3.5 percent above April 1957. Many of the unemployed could be 
earning a livelihood for their families working on farms if the farm employ- 
ment picture were in order. This would relieve local and county welfare 
budgets of the severe financial strain many of them are presently undergoing. 

Although we are not prepared to flatly urge termination of Public Law 78, we 
see no justification for its renewal for more than 1 year. 

If Congress does decide to renew Public Law 78 for 1 year, we cannot too 
strongly urge that steps be immediately taken to completely overhaul and 
strengthen the provisions of the law to assure domestic workers the safeguards 
and rights which they have been theoretically granted. Such revision should 
include: 

(1) A much more balanced approach to the determination of prevailing 
wages; 

(2) Enforcement of the prior right of domestic workers to the jobs; 

(3) The opportunity for permanent entry into this country for Mexican 
nationals if events should prove that a genuine long-term need for addi- 
tional agricultural workers exists; 

(4) Enforcement of the rights guaranteed in the contract of the Mexican 
national. 

In other words, the law must be given teeth which at this time it does not 
have. 

If the subcommittee agrees that our primary economic argument poses a real 
possibility of income improvement for the Nation’s family farmers, we urge au- 
thorization of intensive research efforts by economists available to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

In conclusion, may we refer to an article by Farm Columnist Leonard Hall in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 17, 1958, where he quotes from a 1915 publi- 
eation The Holy Earth by Liberty Hyde Bailey: 

“The ultimate good in the use of land is the development of people * * * the 
morals of land management is more important than the economics of land 
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management and any line of development founded on accountant economics alone 
will fail * * *.” 

As stated in our opening remarks, “The land is not to be a source of benefit to 
a favored few and a means of servile labor to the many.” 


STATEMENT ON EXTENSION OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AcT BY WALTER SIM- 
CICH, RESEARCH CONSULTANT, CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE 
COM MITTEE 


California Farm Research and Legislative Committee is a nonpartisan, non- 
profit organization with research, legislative, and educational functions. The 
majority of our approximately 1,000 members are individual farmers or mem- 
bers of affiliated farm cooperatives. We work closely with church, labor, and 
other groups for mutual benefits to our Nation, State, and communities. Since 
the inception of our Committee in 1941, we have stressed the preservation of 
family operated farms which throughout our nation’s history have been a bul- 
wark of democracy and of our rural economy. 

It has been the policy of our committee to promote national and State pro- 
grams which would enable the lowest-income families to afford the food which 
we produce and which so many are not in position to purchase. We have sup- 
ported food allotment legislation, school lunch and milk programs, and surplus 
food distribution to the underprivileged. In our most recent statement to the 
California Legislature’s joint committee studying poultry problems, we pointed 
out that relief allotments for food and the $28.50 per month assigned for food 
to recipients of old age assistance were woefully inadequate. 

The inability of workers who are paid less than $1 an hour to maintain an 
adequate diet for proper nutrition is vividly illustrated by a Gallup poll survey 
reported in the newspapers a few days ago. The poll asked, “What is the mini- 
mum amount of money a family of 4 needs to get along on in this community?” 
The average answer nationally was $72 a week compared to a response of $43 
in a similar survey in 1947. In the West, the average answer was $84. Nation- 
ally, adults living in towns with a population of 2,500 to 50,000 set the minimum 
figure at $62 a week. 

While we are wholeheartedly in accord with the need for extending the mini- 
mum wage of $1 an hour, we feel it is vital that your committee recognize the 
need for governmental programs to assure the farmer himself of a decent income 
level. As will be shown later, the average hourly rate received by the farmer and 
his family for their labor is even lower than for hired farm labor. 


FAMILY FARMERS EXEMPTED FROM PROPOSED EXTENSION OF MINIMUM WAGE 


The family farmers’ fight for survival against the present relentless encroach- 
ment of corporation farming will be strengthened by the amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act proposed in H. R. 4575 (Kelly, Pa.) and H. R. 4696 
(Roosevelt, Calif.). The family farm operation will not be covered by this legis- 
lation, as is clear from the relevent language of the bills which exempt coverage: 
“* * * any employee employed in agriculture during any calendar quarter, by 
a farm enterprise which used less than 400 man-days of hired farm labor during 
each of the preceding four quarters other than labor performed by members of 
the family of a farmer-operated enterprise * * *.” 

In effect, this would exempt farmers who did not hire more than five year- 
round farmworkers. The main impact would be on the large farms. 


REDUCING REGIONAL SPREAD IN FARM WAGES WOULD BENEFIT PACIFIC COAST FARMERS 


The proposed legislation would reduce the cost disadvantages with which Cali- 
fornia farmers contend. One such major handicap is that of freight rates. The 
cost of much of the equipment and supplies used on California farms reflects 
long-haul transportation charges. Likewise, the price received by California 
farmers is reduced by the cost of the haul to eastern markets. 

This major cost disadvantage is coupled with another in the form of much 
lower farm labor costs in other areas. As reported in USDA’s Farm Labor of 
October 10, 1957, California’s average composite farm wage rate on October 1 


1957, stood at $1.12 an hour compared to a United States average of 75.7 cents. 


’ 


i 
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Only Oregon and Washington rates were at a higher level than those for 
California. The composite hourly rate for some of our competing States was: 


Cents Cents 

an hour an hour 
UIE CI i oi iis ccisiresnianrniesins a ee 68. 7 
I a haa ee en Dr a ieee rence a 
TOI i ot ccna th nied aiitcesaiaat thea Ra Sa en eres aes 79.2 
Ts ee i ne 85. 6 
SN i a Re Ona ene Tes Oe Se ee ne eeiebaeen 86. 7 
I RR I sare 4n sn cs salons nannies cence Se TM aap ote. apenaeneemaaetine 87.7 


For the full year 1956, the disparity in the composite hourly wage rates was 
even greater—70.5 cents for the United States as a whole compared to $1.10 for 
California. The composite rate includes the value of room and board or any 
other fringe benefits which might be provided. The above October 1 rates were 
at a seasonal high as they reflect an abnormally high percentage of the better 
paid machine and equipment operators used during the harvest season. 

A minimum wage of $1 an hour for agricultural workers would go a long 
way toward equalizing the competitive position of California farmers. On this 
point, we fail to wholly comprehend the basis on which some Pacific-coast farm 
spokesmen disagree. 

Part of such opposition unquestionably stems from national processing and 
distributing interests who have major investments in the lowest wage areas as 
well as in California. Other opponents are understandable in terms of what we 
consider an extremely shortsighted dedication to the maintenance of substantial 
low-wage areas in the economy for diverse reasons. For it is not to be over- 
looked that the major agricultural and processing corporations in California 
count among their officers numerous prominent representatives from the world 
of industry, finance, and transportation. 

Again, at this level of the proposals before your committee, the interests of 
California’s family farmers do not coincide with those of such groups. 


IMPROVED PURCHASING POWER OF LOW-INCOME GROUPS WOULD IMPROVE FARM PRICES 


Although 75.7 cents is reported as the average hourly farm wage nationally, 
it must be borne in mind that the work is seasonal. And the average hourly rate 
is in itself quite deceptive. Here in Santa Clara County, for example, farm 
labor rates range from $1.25 for pruning down to piece rates being paid recently 
which yielded 45 cents to 50 cents an hour for picking strawberries and 50 
cents to 60 cents an hour for harvesting snap beans. 

It is a well-established fact that a slight surplus in agricultural production 
often results in a drastic drop in farm prices. Speaking in Idaho recently, Con- 
gressman LeRoy Anderson stated that a 10 percent overproduction of potatoes 
can cut total income to growers by 50 percent since the commodity becomes a 
drug on the market. 

Extension of the minimum wage to agricultural and other workers is very in- 
timately interwoven with this problem. We have in mind the low level of food 
consumption by these poorly paid groups. If these workers received an increase 
in earnings, their enhanced purchasing power would be channeled primarily into 
greater food and fiber consumption. This is much more true of this group than 
of the rest of our population as the following demonstrates : 


United States weekly food expenditures per person, by income level in the spring 


of 1955 


| 


Per capita | Increase in 
Annual family income ! | food food 
| expenditure | expenditures 


Up to $2,000 $4 42 : 
$2,000 to $4,000 ; 6.70 $2. 28 
$4,000 to $6,000 6 8. 04 1. 34 
$6,000 and over. 10. 26 2) 


Families of 2 or more, by 1954 income after income taxes. 
Although not directly e¢ ymmparabl due to the wide range of income involved, the amount of increase in 
food expenditure would appear to decline as families move further above the $6,000 income level 


1 


Source: Food Consumption of Households in the United States, U. S. Department of Agriculture, issued 
December 1956. 
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In other words, the greatest increases in food consumption take place as 
the lowest income families move into a higher economic group. Families earn- 
ing from $4,000 to $6,000 spent almost twice as much for food per person as those 
earning up to $2,000 annually. And in 1955, nearly 25 percent of United States 
families fell below the $2,000 level. 

Closer examination of the below-$2,000 income group is very revealing. Al- 
though the United States per capita food expenditure for this group came to 
$4.42 weekly, there were wide variations amongst regions. In the South, where 
the largest percentage of families within this group fell far below $2,000 a year, 
per capita food expenditure was only $3.79. This compared with $5.34 in the 
North Central States and $6.36 in the West for groups earning under $2,000. 

Approval of the proposed legislation would extend coverage to over 9 million 
workers. It would raise millions of families engaged in farming and agricul- 
tural processing, store clerks, construction, laundry, outside sales, telephone 
company, hotel, restaurant, and other occupations out of the below-$2,000 cate- 
gory. The strengthened demand for farm products would have a healthy impact 
upon farm prices. 


LOW FARM WAGES CAUSE LOW RETURNS TO FAMILY FARMERS 


Overproduction is the major cause of low farm prices. In turn, low prices 
have also proven to be a cause of further overproduction. Farmers confronted 
with skimpier margins per unit of production resort in desperation to greater 
volume in order to meet fixed obligations. 

As we see it, however, the main impetus toward general farm overproduction 
comes from the corporation farms who are frequently tied in with processors 
or distributors. One form of this pressure for production expansion is most 
vividly seen in the poultry meatbird industry. Feed-mill, processing, distribu- 
tion, hatchery, and other interests have in the last decade financed an almost 
500 percent national increase in meatbird production which has reduced the 
production operation in itself to a loss proposition and has virtually eliminated 
the independent producer from the picture. 

These nonfarming interests have deliberately geared volume of production 
to such high levels because of the enormous profits they have realized from 
the great expansion of feed and chick sales, processing, and the like. A spokes- 
man for such a vertically integrated operation from Gainesville, Ga., told the 
House Select Committee on Small Business that his concern lost $1,200,000 
over a recent 2-year period on the actual production of meatbirds. He frankly 
admitted that they more than made it up on their sale of chicks, feed, processing, 
cold storage, merchandising, feather-mill, manure, and byproducts operations. 

Under such conditions, it is impossible for a farmer to survive if he is en- 
gaged only in the production operation, even though his efficiency and facilities 
are of the first order. 

The spectacular plummeting of meatbird prices in recent years has un- 
questionably had an adverse effect upon other competing meat and food prices 
at the farm level. And in addition to the scuttling of independent fryer pro- 
ducers, this once-substantial California industry has been almost wholly annihi- 
lated by the low-wage standards of the Southern States, together with the 
freight-rate factor, which caused a serious differential in poultry-feed costs. 

While the family farmer is dependent on a fair cost-price margin, the large- 
scale operation is content for the time being with a smaller return in part 
because of its heavy volume. In addition, since the large-farm owner’s family 
labor is not involved and does not have to be compensated, he sees his own 
interests best served by low farm wages because of their effect on working 
farmers’ returns. He is satisfied to realize the prevailing rate of return on 
his capital investment alone. 

This is not to say that the large grower contemplates the future with, let us 
say, a 5-percent return on investment in mind. As the squeeze on family farms 
continues and their ranks become depleted, the dominant agricultural interests 
foresee the day when they will control agriculture to the extent that they can 
effectively administer both volume of production and prices to the detriment of 
the general public. 

The family farm however cannot survive on the basis of a 5-percent return 
on its limited investment alone. Even a $20,000 debt-free capital investment 
would at this rate yield only $1,000 annually. 

The family farmer is actually quite a different economic unit than the owners 
of the large-scale farms. The latter are involved primarily as investors and 
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as managers or farmworkers only incidentally or not at all. On the other hand, 
the family farmer is involved together with his family primarily as a worker 
and manager, and only secondarily as an investor. His well-being depends upon 
a cost-price relationship that will compensate him at a reasonable rate for the 
endless hours of work spent in cultivating and harvesting his crop and in 
management functions. 

Viewed in this light, the actual wages paid to hired farmworkers are directly 
related to what the family farmer receives for his labor. The family farmer’s 
labor is in fact in competition with the low labor costs enjoyed by the corporation 
farm. It is therefore more than a coincidence that, according to USDA, United 
States farmers in 1956 received an average return of 72 cents an hour on their 
labor and management while hired farm help on October 1 of this year earned 
75.7 cents an hour. 

Were the hired farm labor wage rates raised through extension of the mini- 
mum-wage law, we are convinced it would have a positive effect both on farm 
prices and on the family farmer. The family farmer’s competitive position would 
be improved in relation to the corporation farms. The corporation farms would 
not be as prone to accept or promote low prices which won’t yield the desired 
return on their investment. 

It must be remembered, in this connection, that the large growers have been 
the backbone of resistance to programs aimed at stabilizing agricultural produc- 
tion and realizing a fair price to farmers. Their position has been quite openly 
a calculated long-range approach aimed at gradual elimination of millions of 
farmers and consolidation of control. 

The favorable impact of the proposed extension of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act upon the small farmer’s competitive position can be visualized from statistics 
provided by USDA’s November 1957 Farm Cost Situation (hereafter referred to 
as FCS): 


Percent of total farm operating expenses represented by hired labor on Mississppi 
Delta cotton farms in 1956 


Percent 
CNG: SIs nice cece certecre elk erent eh kee ote 10. 4 
MNCS TSUNA aa ss ses enka cn epee nasa ae aoe icc Se 


In other words, the small-scale farmer performed most of his own work. 
Higher wages for hired labor would have relatively little if any effect upon his 
production costs. There would be a substantial effect upon the production costs 
of the large-scale farms. This study comparing large and small farms is the 
only one of its kind performed by USDA. Presumably USDA singles out these 
particular farms for this type of study because it considers them to be repre- 
sentative. 

One weapon which has been effectively used to depress farm wages has been 
the imported contract-labor program. Some half million such workers are 
imported annually. At the end of September 1957, about 243,000 contracted 
workers, about 8.7 percent of all hired farmworkers, were working in the 
United States. During 1956, foreign workers contracted by large grower-shipper 
associations averaged 16.5 percent of California’s hired farmworkers. 

Systematic abuse of this program by large growers has not only set the pace 
for diminished returns for the family farmer’s labor. It has deprived resident 
workers of employment and purchasing power, Causing an increase in crime 
and juvenile delinquency in the affected communities. It has ruined thousands 
of small businesses in these areas. It has greatly increased the county tax loads 
which are borne partly by family farmers because of a large increase in rural 
relief rolls. And when family farmers have peak-season needs for some hired 
help, they have often not shared equal access to these imported workers and 
have had to pay higher wages to attract local labor. 


FARM WAGES FAR BEHIND INDUSTRY S—YET INDUSTRY PROSPERS WHILE AGRICULTURE 
FADES 


FCS reports an average hourly United States factory wage of $2.05 early in 
1957. It observes: 

“In 1956, wage rates of production workers in manufacturing establishments 
were about 50 percent higher than in 1947-49. During the same period, farm 
wage rates rose only half as much on a percentage basis.” 
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It reported also that agricultural piecework rates have lagged even further. 
Almost 40 percent of the hired workers were paid piece rates in the fall of 
1954. FCS adds: 

“Differentials in wage rates are Only part of the picture. Fringe benefits, 
such as provision for paid vacations and pensions, are rapidly becoming standard 
clauses of industrial labor contracts.” 

In 1945, farm wages Came to 48 percent of the wages received by factory 
workers. But 10 years later, they amounted to only 32 percent of wages in 
manufacturing. Inclusion of fringe benefits would show an even further de- 
terioration by farm wages. 

If wage rates were the determining factor in the prosperity of an industry, 
the last decade should have witnessed a much greater prosperity in agriculture 
than in industry. But precisely the opposite took place. Industrial profits have 
repeatedly reached new all-time highs while realized net income to farm op- 
erators dropped from $17.2 billion in 1947 to $11.3 billion in 1955. 





TOTAL HIRED LABOR COSTS HAVE DOUBLED—-ALL OTHER COSTS SKYROCKET 


The question logically arises as to how important a factor is the total hired 
farm labor bill and is its relative importance increasing. USDA’s May 1957 
FCS explores this matter. Pegging 1935-39 expenses (at constant prices) at 
100 percent, here are the changes that took place in the total cost of “cash-cost” 
items by 1955: 


Percent 
i a SE sts Mates chi Uecais chips ati anitalastalecvatlbnniicnn te tne tihedininiaitil Down 7 : 
SINE Nils Ss tr ia ae eb atenbakendamoed Up 342 
NNN LUNN CONNIE ss 52 Beli ecard asd Sic oh eee ae dens anehatied Up 285 
ee iS eee ee a kena cae ie ene eae cena ewan Up 257 
SeerOcintsOn OL CRRA) STONE. 6k nin nw ceccccnmmcmecuencsns _.. Up 186 
NNO sh a a a aa alte hes hm nen ante eae Up 149 
a a a a ccs menisci Up 139 
Miscenhancous supplies and services.............................. cin SD BES 
3uildings, repairs and maintenance___----_----_____-_- soit ata ane Up 103 


Values of noncash items at constant prices on January 1, 1956, were given 
with 1940 representing 100 percent: 


Percent 
NE I Salat hth iii bok hedge iter atte chime wh aidieisi seine nndalinws niaibe Up 51 
NIN foe. Sipe rite boots deta sch dcahek wiki th patina mud eaendnlaconhints _. Up 238 
I sbi hoe a emit isd cise ntien eine pink etnias Up 61 


FCS commented: 

“Hired labor is the only major cash-cost item that has decreased in volume 
per farm. Farmers now buy annually about 20 percent more production items 
in the cash-cost category per unit of production but use about 55 percent less 
hired labor than in 1935-39. However, hired labor accounted for only 16 per- 
cent of all production expenses in 1935-39 and 13 percent in 1955 when measured 
in actual dollars.” [Emphasis ours]. 

USDA’s agricultural statistics reports total wages to hired farm laborers in 
1955 to have been $2.75 billion while realized gross farm income totaled $32.94 
billion. Percentagewise, it indicated total farm wages were 8.3 percent of gross 
income in 1955 compared to 9.3 percent in 1939. 

A major factor in the declining role played by farm labor costs is the displace- 
ment of labor by machinery. FCS reports an 11 percent increase in annual 
farm output between 1951 and 1956, with no increase in land under cultivation, 
and despite a 9 percent reduction in the labor force. It reports farm output 
per man-hour is 40 percent higher than in 1947-49. 


FAMILY FARMERS ARE RAPIDLY BEING ELIMINATED 


California’s family operated farms are disappearing at an alarming rate. The 
1954 agricultural census reports California farms declining over 10 percent from 
137,169 in 1950 to 123,074 in 1954. The number of farms producing broilers 
declined 34 percent ; eggs, 38 percent; turkeys, 21 percent; and milk, 15 percent. 

Latest United States census figures (not broken down by States) show an 
acceleration of this trend. This is supported by the 1956 California Annual 
Farm Labor Report issued by the State department of employment which counts 
7,400 fewer farmers and unpaid family workers on the State’s farms in 1956 
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than in 1955. It also reported 10,600 fewer year-round and temporary workers 
from within the country. While these declines took place, the number of contract 
foreign workers rose by 10,300. 

USDA’s Farm Labor also reflected the trend toward displacement of family 
workers by hired workers. It indicated United States farm family workers 
dropped from 7,502,000 in the last week of September 1956 to 7,141,000 a year 
later. 

The Nation’s Agriculture, published by Farm Bureau, in December 1957 writes 
as follows: “Only 12 percent of the United States—20,396,000 men, women, and 
children—lived on farms in April 1957, the Census Bureau has reported * * * 
it is 1,861,000 fewer than in April 1956. And it is almost 4,700,000 less than in 
1950.” 


CALIFORNIA’S FARMS RANGE FROM MARGINAL SIZE TO THE NATION’S LARGEST 


California’s agricultural industry ranges from the marginal subsistence farms 
and small independent processors to land companies and processing giants, a 
number of which are large enough to be listed on the Pacific coast and New 
York stock exchanges. A quarter of a century ago, in January 1933, the Western 
Grower and Shipper reported: “A rough estimate shows that approximately 75 
percent of the California and Arizona acreage is farmed by large grower-shipper 
organizations, many firms operating as high as 30,000 to 35,000 acres.” 

California’s agriculture has undergone substantial further centralization in 
fewer hands since then. The 1954 census shows 6,248 California farms, 5 
percent of the State’s total, with more than 1,000 acres each. They controlled 
almost 75 percent of the State’s cultivated land. Nearly 100,000 farms, or 89 
percent of the State’s total, were less than 160 acres in size. An indication of 
this continuing trend is found in the 1956 California Annual Farm Labor Report: 

“Heavy investments of capital required for wells, housing, and mechanized 
equipment for land leveling, cultivating, and harvesting, are tending to increase 
the size of farms through annexation or consolidation of small farms. High 
expenditures for such production resources and equipment are usually justified 
only if the size of the farm enterprise is sufficiently large to permit capacity use. 

“These factors and others, including outside influences such as metropolitan 
expansion, and production controls through allotment and soil bank programs, 
are rapidly changing the character of production on many individual farms and 
in whole agricultural communities.” 

The National Planning Association’s recent study Family Farming states 
that nationally class I farms, those with at least $25,000 annual sales volume, 
constitute less than 8 percent of all farms. However, they control over 20 
percent of all farmland and produce almost one-third of all farm products sold. 

In evaluating the desirability of extending minimum wage coverage to agri- 
cultural workers, these differences in size and manner of operation of Cali- 
fornia’s farms must be fully recognized in order to understand the conflicting 
statements which have been made before your committee. 

It is also noteworthy that farmers have lost the services of many thousands 
of skilled and reliable farmworkers who have left this line of work because 
of the inadequacy of farm wages. 

Regarding the time-and-a-half for overtime aspects of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, we are inclined to believe such coverage for farmworkers should be 
postponed pending further study. Although we feel it would also buttress 
the family farmers’ competitive position, it could at this juncture injure the 
farmworker by sharply reducing the number of hours of work available to 
him in certain seasons. 

Finally, signs of what may prove to be a deep general economic depression are 
becoming more and more common daily. It has been historically true that our 
depressions have been ‘farm bred and farm led.” Our farmers and the com- 
munities which service them have been undergoing a severe cost-price squeeze 
since 1953 and there is no sign of improvement. Farmworkers have been in 
economic trouble for a much longer period. It is these groups who almost alone 
have undergone drastic income cuts in recent years and have been unable to 
maintain their normal purchasing power. When a major portion of our popu- 
lation undergoes such a prolonged decline, the economy’s markets inevitably 
become glutted. 

For the reasons indicated, we believe the proposed extension of the $1 
minimum wage to all workers covered by H. R. 4575 will have a healthy effect 
upon both the agricultural economy and the Nation as a whole. 
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DEcEMBER 20, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor Standards, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: We are enclosing 5 copies of our 8-page statement as to 
the desirability of extending coverage by the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
some 9 million agricultural, agricultural processing, retail clerk, construction, 
laundry, outside sales, telephone, hotel, restaurant, and other types of workers. 
Additional copies will be forwarded upon request. 

You will recall that we requested permission to submit our statement through 
the mails because pressure of other work made it impossible to prepare our 
material in time for the California hearings. Such permission was requested 
in letters dated November 9 and 29, 1957 by our committee’s executive secretary, 
Mrs. Grace McDonald and verbally by Mr. Lester Grube during your subcom- 
mittee’s November 12, 1957, hearing in Salinas, Calif. 

Thank you for your courtesy in this matter. We sincerely hope our statement 
will prove of value in your consideration of the proposed legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER SIMcICH, Research Consultant. 


CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Sacramento, May 26, 1958. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coorey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Coo._ey: Over the period of the past 10 years, the California State 
Board of Agriculture has taken a sincere and active interest in the matter of 
agricultural labor in this State. This interest has manifested itself by acting 
in an advisory capacity to both the Governor and the State department of em- 
ployment in this field. 

Of particular interest to the board has been the matter of the importation 
and handling of Mexican nationals. Because of the great diversity of crops in 
California, and the short seasonal peak harvest periods of many of these crops, 
the availability of the farm laborers from Mexico has been of the utmost im- 
portance and value to our farmers. It has meant the difference between success 
and failure in agricultural and harvest operations year after year largely because 
of the shortage or unavailability of domestic farm laborers. 

The State board of agriculture, at its meeing on May 19, 1958, went on record 
as favoring the extension of Public Law 78, and respectfully asks your support 
of such legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROMAIN YOUNG, 
Executive Secretary. 


GLASER, CRANDELL Co., 
Chicago, May 29, 1958. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: The pickle industry takes great pride in the posi- 
tion it has attained in the agricultural field. This has been accomplished by 
the use of domestic labor to a very large degree. 

The industry takes further pride in the fact that its crop has been maintained 
on a cash basis with the farmer. The farmer is not required to store his crop 
and hold it until surpluses have disappeared. Government subsidy never has 
been used by the industry. 

The unemployment at the present time or the temporarily unemployed factory 
worker has no effect on agricultural labor requirements. The factory worker will 
not perform stoop labor that is required in our type of crop. 

During the past few years the industry has used migrant labor under Public 
Law 78 because of the unwillingness of the domestic laborer to work in agricul- 
ture. The program has worked to the satisfaction of most of those concerned— 
and has been improving. 
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We urge you to vote for the reenactment of Public Law 78. 
The pickle crop cannot be harvested without the help of the Mexican national. 
Yours very truly, 


PauL W. WOLFF. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 


Washington, D. C., June 16, 1958. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.Ley, 


Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The National Grange favors extension of Public Law 78 for a period 
of 2 years, without amendment. 

We would have testified to that effect had there been an opportunity to do so 
during hearings on extension by the Farm Labor Subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep Batey, Legislative Consultant. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, 
Committee on Agriculture, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The schedule of the hearings before your committee on 
Mexican farm-labor importation having been unavoidably disrupted, I am writing 
this letter for the record in lieu of a personal appearance before your committee. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives has many marketing association 
members who producer members in turn depend on imported farm labor to round 
out the deficiency in domestic labor which is willing and able to do certain kinds 
of manual production work in fields, orchards, vineyards, and groves. 

Since the beginning of World War II, when this shortage became acute, the 
National Council has had policy-supporting programs for importing the necessary 
agricultural workers under minimum Government supervision and expense. This 
has included import programs operated by producer associations directly within 
the framework of immigration laws, as well as direct Government-action pro- 
grams such as the Mexican farm-labor program. 

When the extension of authority to operate the Mexican farm-labor program 
was under consideration before your committee in 1955, we stated that appar- 
ently the program was working smoothly and effectively, and supported the 
extension of the law indefinitely in accordance with the advice of producer 
members. 

However, we have always been uneasy about an import-farm-labor-action pro- 
gram operated by a department of Government which is under the pressure of 
groups opposed to the program if it cannot be oriented to the purpose and phi- 
losophies of those groups. 

Recently the pressure on the Department of Labor has increased enormously 
to utilize this program to unionize farm labor, make it subject to minimum-wage 
and labor-relations laws, and impose certification, housing, and transportation 
specifications by executive department regulation, rather than improve its use- 
fulness by conference and evolution which characterizes the rapid progress made 
in the early days of the program is economic, living, and health conditions affect- 
ing the efficiency of the workers. 

United States agriculture has spent $10 billion for production equipment in 
the last 10 years to counteract the growing farm-labor shortages, and in doing so 
have been able to reduce the annual farm-labor bill only by a quarter of a billion 
dollars. This is due to the competitive cost of farm labor in this period rising 
three times as fast as the reduction of 500,000 hired workers took place. 

The producer is the residual receiver of farm income. He has absorbed $4 
billion annually more in farm-production expenses above 1948, and his annual 
deductions for marketing, handling, processing, transportation, and distribution 
charges to the wholesale level have increased by $5.5 billion. 
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The proposed farm-labor-program revisions are designed to soak up more farm 
income to the benefit of others, through wage and hour, labor relations, living 
conditions, transportation, and other regulations. 

Pending the time such alternative programs can be developed, we favor the 
extension of Public Law 78 for a nominal period with appropriate limitations on 
activities administered under the program necessary to the certification and 
procurement of Mexican farmworkers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN J. Rraeie. Secretary. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: Delegates to the recent annual convention of 
National Farmers Union adopted a resolution on imported farm labor as follows: 

“The national policy to eliminate illegal immigration should be more vigorously 
enforced and our Nation should expand and modernize legal immigration quotas. 
We urge enactment of legislation to eliminate the abuses and exploitation of 
human beings in the farm labor importation program by industrialized agricul- 
tural enterprises and elimination as rapidly as possible of the economic condi- 
tions used to justify continuation of the program.” 

Recent increases in the importation of Mexican farm labor and a completely 
new program under which Japan furnishes stoop labor to big California factory- 
in-the-field farms has resulted in a growing apprehension in farm areas where 
little, if any, imported labor is used at this time. About one-half of the im- 
ported labor in the United States last year, for example, was employed on the 
big California industrial-type farms, many of which grow crops in competition 
with crops grown in other areas of the United States. 

The situation is simply this: Unless there are immediate shifts in economic 
conditions which necessarily involve changes in agricultural policy in general, 
including programs supported by National Farmers Union to protect prices and 
incomes of family farmers, we will find ourselves in a decade or so with 4 to 5 
million imported farm laborers and an agriculture dominated by a relatively few 
factory-in-the-field agricultural units. 

Average size farm operators who need substantial amounts of labor are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to stay in business in the face of vetoes of legislation 
to protect farmers’ prices and incomes. In this situation farmers are forced to 
seek alternatives not in their interest looking to the future of agriculture in the 
United States. Looking at the longer range interest of family farmers, the pro- 
gram committee of National Farmers Union and delegates to our national con- 
vention supported elimination as rapidly as possible of the economic conditions 
used to justify continuation of the imported labor program. 

We feel that between now and the time that Public Law 78 expires, a com- 
plete study should be made of both the short-range and long-range effects of 
the labor importation program. In this connection, we urge study and considera- 
tion of the effects of H. R. 10968 and H. R. 7028 which would eliminate economic 
inequities now existing between the industrialized farms which use imported 
workers for brief periods and family farms which, for the most part, are op- 
erated with labor remaining on the farm throughout the year. 

Looking toward the time when economic conditions in agriculture will be such 
as to eliminate the need for imported labor, we recommend also that the United 
States, in cooperation with the Mexican Government and appropriate agencies 
of the United Nations such as the Food and Agriculture Organization, develop 
programs of vocational education to be applied realistically and practically in 
economic development projects designed to productively employ Mexican labor 
at home, thereby raising living standards in that nation. 

We respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the record of hearings 
on extension of Public Law 78. 

Sincerely, 


Joun A, BAKER, Director. 
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SALINAS, CALIF., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge your committee to consider the continuation of Public 
Law 78 because without supplemental agricultural labor we and other farmers 
in this area could not produce over 25 percent of the row crops now being grown. 
We immediately employ every domestic agricultural worker who applies for 
work. From April 28 to date only 15 domestic workers made application of 
which 5 did not show up for bus pickup. One was discharged for cause in 2 
days; 4 worked 6 to 30 days and quit; 3 still working now over 30 days; 2 em- 
ployed this Monday. We will begin hiring high-school boys next week. We 
regularly employ 50 to 75 resident Filipinois and in addition need and employ 
up to 125 Mexican nationals. We grow carrots, dry beans, celery, potatoes, 
lettuce, broccoli, and cauliflower on over 1,500 acres and desperately need the 
supplemental agricultural workers provided through the continuation of Public 
Law 78. Thank you. 

HoiME & SEIFERT, 
E. M. SEIFERT, Jr. 


SALINAS, CALIF., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. Harotp DD. CooLey, 


Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding hearings now being held concerning Public Law 78, as a major 
grower-shipper California, respectfully urge the continuation of Public Law 78 
in interest of needs of country for fresh foods and vegetables. We sincerely 
believe in full use of all domestic workers, but sufficient domestic agricultural 
workers are not available to produce the supplies required. Therefore supple- 
mental supply of agricultural labor is of vital need to augment the insufficient 
amount of domestic agriculture workers available to us. 

MERIT PACKING Co. 


SALINAS, CALIF., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. Haroitp D. CooLey, 


Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As a large grower of California vegetables I earnestly request your support 
for Public Law 78. All of us California farmers do employ domestic labor when 
such is available; however in large operations such as ours domestic labor is 
insufficient to harvest our crops and terrific losses would be incurred by us if 
the Mexican national program were discontinued to say nothing of the increase 
to the consumer in vegetable prices if production were curtailed by lack of sufti- 
cent agricultural workers. Surely you know that the average unemployed 
skilled or urban worker either cannot or will not fill the place of the type of 
agricultural worker needed. 


K. R. NuttTine Co. 


Los ANGELES, CALIr., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. HARoup D. CooLey, 


Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Western Growers Association represents vegetable and melon growers and 
shippers of California and Arizona who grow, and ship throughout the Nation, 
nearly 300,000 carloads of this perishable foodstuff annually, which is approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all vegetables consumed in the United States. These grow- 
ers cultivate in excess of 724,000 acres of land, and the foodstuff which they 
produce represents nearly $500 million annually to the economy of California and 
Arizona, and to the Nation. We urge extension of Public Law 78 to insure ade- 
quate supplies of vegetables and melons because without supplemental labor 
afforded by Public Law 78, production of vegetables and melons would sharply 
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decrease as patently there is insufficient number of domestic workers available 
to perform the stoop labor needed to meet production requirements. Without 
Public Law 78, vegetable and melon production of California and Arizona neces- 
sarily would decrease very substantially with resulting skyrocketing costs 
of these nutritive food necessities to consumers. We urge extension of Public 
Law 78 as an absolute vital necessity to the economy of this country. 
FRANK W. CASTIGLIONE, 
Executive Vice President. 


SALINAS, CALIr., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. Haron D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


As growers of considerable acreage and tonnage of perishable crops of lettuce, 
carrots, onions, garlic, spinach, tomatoes, beans, and so forth, urgently request 
continuance of Public Law 78 to assure adequate supply of farm help as domestic 
agricultural labor not available in sufficient supply to handle our crops in Cali- 
fornia. We firmly believe domestic agricultural workers should be employed 
first, and this done at all times, but supply of these workers not sufficient to meet 
our needs. Your efforts in behalf of continuation Public Law 78 for growers 
in California and other such of the country will be appreciated. 

K. V. CHRISTIERSON, 
MaJsor Farms, INc. 


SALINAS, CALIF., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. Hagoxp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


In reference to the hearings now being held, the grower-members of this 
association urge the continuation of Public Law 78 in order that the food and 
fiber necessary for the well-being of this Nation be assured. We believe that 
domestic workers be employed to the fullest possible extent. However, sufficient 
domestic agricultural workers are not available to produce the supplies required : 
Therefore, some supplemental supply of agricultural labor is needed to augment 
the insufficient supply of domestic agricultural workers. We earnestly request 
the consideration of your committee for the continuation of Public Law 78. 

GROWERS SHIPPER VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 
OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
WALTER CHRISTENSEN, President. 


Ev CENTRO, CALIF., June 12, 1958. 
Congressman CooLey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 
We request that any action on law No. 78, farm labor, will be held up until 
a complete investigation is made on medical racket involving Desert Flowers, 
Inc., Brawley, Calif., in use of Mexican national or mechanized equipment. 
Newspaper clippings to follow. 
RICHARD P. GIBBONS, 
President, International Labor Affairs Coordinating Committee. 


(Whereupon, at 7:25 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, 
SUPPLIES AND MANPOWER OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Gathings (presiding) and Teague (Cali- 
fornia). 

Also present : Representatives Poage and McIntire. 
Mr. Geriees (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

If you would just read your statement, Mr. Brown, and proceed in 
your own way. 


STATEMENT OF NEWELL BROWN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR OF 
THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT; AND ALBERT D. MISLER, ASSIST- 
ANT SOLICITOR OF LABOR 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, we welcome the opportunity at your 
invitation to return before this committee to put some more informa- 
tion into the record on this very important matter. Before I begin 
I should like to say what I said in my first appearance and again ex- 
press the hope that the committee will see fit to report favorably on 
an extension, a 2-year extension, of Public Law 78. 

Some of the testimony submitted to the subcommittee with respect 
to the extension of the Mexican labor program contains statements 
or allegations which seem to us to deserve clarification. I will not 
attempt to correct each specific area that needs clarification since 
in many cases the committee is well aware of the details. This state- 
ment will confine itself to two particular problem areas about which 
several witnesses revealed misunderstanding or incorrect information 
and which involved principles which are central to any program for 
use of foreign contract labor. The problem areas in question are those 
relating to the wages and earnings of foreign workers and to the 
standards with respect to necessary efforts to recruit domestic workers. 

The wages and earnings paid to Mexican contract workers are cen- 
tral and inescapable concerns in the proper administration of the law 
and international agreement. The statutory injunction that the Sec- 
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retary of Labor make Mexican workers available for employment in 
any area only upon determination and certification that— 

employment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed 

cannot be carried out without consideration of the specific wage rate 
being offered to the Mexican workers. Similarly, the level of wages 
being offered is an essential consideration in fulfilling the statutory 
obligations to determine the availability of the domestic workers will- 
ing ‘and qualified to perform the work at the time and place needed. 
Finally, the Department is required by the migrant labor agreement 
with Mexico to assure that Mexican workers are not employed at less 
than the wage rate prevailing among domestic workers performing 
the same work at the same time and place, or at a wage rate insufficient 
to cover their normal living needs. 

These requirements make it clear that the Department would be 
delinquent in its responsibilities if it failed to scrutinize closely the 
wages and earnings of Mexican workers and to establish such detailed 
guide lines or regulations as needed to assure that the legal require- 
ments are being met. 

The Department is now in the process of revising its standards and 
policies in this area. Its sole concern is to remedy certain problem 
situations in which it has become clear that the intent of the law is 
not being carried out. 

For example, experience has demonstrated that the standards which 
the Department has been using in determining the prevailing wage 
may be inadequate. Quite simply, studies have found that in a signifi- 
cant proportion of cases, the Mexican workers are being paid at a 
rate below the rates received by a significant majority of domestic 
workers. Continuation of this practice would seem to be inconsistent 
with the prevailing wage requirement of the international agreement. 

Some fear has been expressed that correction of this problem may 
cause an upward spiral in farm prices. Studies so far made do not 
support this thesis, though it may be impossible to reach a conclusive 
answer without actual experience. The greater danger to the program 
may be the reverse. The Department’s investigations suggest that 
domestic wage rates in jobs using Mexican national workers have 
lagged signific antly behind the upward trend in agricultural wages 
generally. For instance, surveys of domestic w age rates in the activ- 
ities using Mexican nationals show that in a big majority, 75 percent of 
the cases, the w age rate has remained substantially unchanged or actu- 
ally decreased. ‘These surveys, covering 471 activity areas in which 
comparable data are available, revealed ‘that in more than one-half of 
the cases, 55 percent, there had been no significant change in wage rate ; 
in about one-fifth of the cases wage rates actually had declined signifi- 
cantly; and only in the remaining cases, about one-fourth, had there 
been a significant increase. 

Testimony was offered to the committee implying that use of Mexi- 
can labor could not have adversely affected domestic wages in view 
of the showing that average farm wages in the States using large 
numbers of Mexican workers have increased as much or more than the 
national average during the last 7 years. This conclusion does not 
appear to us supportable. The wage surveys summarized in the 
preceding paragraph indicate clearly that the States which are heavy 
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users of Mexican labor, while their agricultural wages have increased 
significantly on the average, are also States in which wages in the 
specific activities employing Mexican workers have most often re- 
mained stable or decked.” This comparison serves to sharpen the 
grounds for concern that fully effective measures to prevent adverse 
effect be assured. 

Testimony has been submitted with respect to certain actions being 
taken by the Department in the field of piece-rate earnings. Here 
also the Department is acting to correct serious problems. Investiga- 
tions have revealed a disturbing number of situations in which the 
established piece rates are y ielding earnings for braceros that can only 
be characterized as substandard. In numerous cases, a substantial pro- 
portion of the braceros have not been able to earn as much as 50 cents 
per hour. In many other cases, the piece rates have yielded substanti- 
ally less than the hourly wage rate prevailing for farmwork in the 
same areas. Employment of ‘braceros at piece rates yielding such in- 
adequate earnings tends to undercut the levels at which domestic 
welbets with free choice can be expected to compete and to seriously 
handicap or preclude realistic efforts to recruit and retain domestic 
workers. 

I might say as to this matter, the details are still under discussion 
and there will be a meeting within the next 3 or 4 weeks with the 
growers on the west coast to further see how we go about arriving 
at the end which I think both sides agree on. 

Finally, a word about the recruitment of domestic workers. Some 
testimony submitted to the committee has been critical of requirements 
placed upon users of foreign workers to recruit unemployed agricul- 
tural workers. These statements appeared to cast doubt on both the 
need for and on the reasonableness of more intensive efforts to re- 
cruit a larger supply of domestic farmworkers. As a basis for ap- 
praising these problems, certain additional information not available 
when the Department’s testimony was presented is submitted herein. 

The latest United States Department of Agriculture report, covering 
a week in late May, indicates that total hired farmworker employ- 
ment for the entire Nation is up 10 percent or more than 200,000 from 
a year ago, Significantly, also, the Bureau of Census has reported 
that unemployment of farmworkers in late May, although only 150,- 
000 in total, was up some 85 percent above the previous year. These 
indicators point to a substantial increase this year in the supply 
of domestic workers seeking farm employment. 

Mr. Garurines. Right at that point, Mr. Secretary, I just wonder 
how do you account for that? Do you have an explanation of why 
that situation exists ? 

Mr. Brown. Why there is heavy unemployment of farmworkers? 

Mr. Garurnes. As against last year, some 85 percent increase in 
the available farm labor? Are they coming back from the city to the 
farm, moving back to the villages, or what is the trend ? 

Mr. oo Well, two things occur to me that we have evidence of. 

No. 1, those returning to the farms who have had industrial em- 
ieee and are coming home. On the other side, you have the 
reverse of that, that is people who formerly would have migrated 
from the farm into the cities are not migrating this year because 
there are no jobs for them. So that you have a backup of a normal 
outflow. 
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Mr. Gatuines. It works both ways. 

Mr. Brown. So it works both ways, and this has the effect of in- 
creasing the locally available—— 

Presiding Examiner. Yet there is only 15 

Mr. Brown. Right. 

Mr. Garutnes. Which is a very, very small percent of the need? 

Mr. Brown. Relatively minor; yes. 

Does that answer your question? It is the policy of the Depart- 
ment, and has been for many years, to require all employers of foreign 
jabor to extend reasonable efforts to recruit domestic workers. To 
give effect to this policy, employers are required to conform to the 
practices of other employers in the general area who have been success- 
ful in recruiting and retaining in their employ domestic agricultural 
workers. 

More ample labor supply this year makes recruitment necessary 
and productive for areas where employers in recent years have not 
been asked to do so because of the general labor shortage. 

The practice of recruiting agricultur: ul workers from ‘States other 
than the State of employment i is of course historic in the agriculture 
labor market. Sugar-beet, vegetable, and fruit growers from Wash- 
ington to Michigan recruit workers from the Southwestern States. 

Vegetable and fruit growers in the Northwestern States recruit 
workers from Florida, Mississippi, and other Southeastern States. 
Florida employers recruit workers for winter vegetables and fruits 
from Texas, Mississippi, and surrounding Southeastern States. 

With few exceptions these growers advance all or part of the trans- 
portation costs of these workers, with various provisions of repay- 
ment of part or all of the transport: ition. This practice of advancing 
transportation money to workers was instituted long ago and has been 
maintained because employers found it a practicable : and reasonable 
aid in recruiting and retaining an adequate labor force. 

That concludes the statement. 

I would like to add one other thing before concluding. I 
would like to stress the fact that we are attempting to do this rea- 
sonably. There is no desire to force down the farmer’s throat, the 
grower’s throat, something which is obviously going to be very bad 
for him. We have had the growers in here, as you are aware, on a 
number of occasions for extending periods of consultation. 

Throughout this thing, as we go about doing what we have to do, 
in administering this law, we intend to do it reasonably: we intend 
to consult the growers; we intend to get their point of view; to find 
out what their problems are; and to the extent that we can, to ad- 
just to those problems. 

Mr. Garuinos. Many were hopeful, Mr. Secretary, that you were 
going to adopt more of the farmer’s attitude with respect to this 50- 
cent piecework provision. 

Mr. Brown. There we felt simply, sir, that if we were to main- 
tain even a minimum assurance of administering the law properly, 
that we could not give beyond the point to which we did go, which 
was the rough benchmark of 90-10. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Secretary, when Congress said the “prevailing 
wage,” it did not say the wage that the top 10 percent got, or even the 
top 49 percent. It said the prevailing wage. 
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How can you say that piecework pay does not meet the prevailing 
wage unless 90 percent of all workers actually make the prevailing 
wage whether they work diligently or not? 

Mr. Brown. This relates, sir, to the agreement with Mexico that 
includes, among other provisions, that no Mexican of normal dili- 
gence will be paid less than a living wage. This is different from 
the prevailing-wage concept; it is a distinguishable situation. 

In 1951, as we discussed earlier in the meeting, under pressure 
from the Mexican Government, 50 cents was determined to be the 
lowest figure at which it could be said that a Mexican was receiving 
a living wage. So that when we are talking on the 50-cent basis, we 
are talking about a principle with which the growers agreed, simply 
that the normal diligent Mexican workers should receive at least 50 
cents an hour for his efforts. 

Mr. Poacr. All right, and if he is offered a job on piecework pay, 
at which he can make 50 cents an hour, then he has met those re- 
quirements ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You then come along, if I understand, and say that un- 
less 90 percent of the crew makes that much, then it will be pre- 
sumed that he could not make it. That is what it amounts to, 
doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Brown. The presumption there would be that the piece rate has 
not been set high enough so that the normal diligent Mexican can 
make 50 cents. 

Mr. Poace. Have you ever picked cotton ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Did you ever pick fruit / 

Mr. Brown. Not commercially ; no. 

Mr. Poacr. I mean, have you done any of this piecework ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I am getting at. I have picked cotton, 
several falls, and it meant a whole lot to me, too. I do not know 
that I would have worked as diligently as I did if I had been paid 
by the day. I was paid by the pound, and unless I picked, I did not 
do very well. But if I picked diligently, I could make lots more money 
picking cotton than I could doing anything else in my community 
right at that time. I think that is still true. I think that is still true 
under the cotton wages, that one who applies himself diligently can 
make more money picking cotton than anything else in the community 
at that season of the year. That is the reason people all turn out to 
pick cotton, of course. 

But if I'am one of a group, if this group were picking cotton and 
we were told that if we did not do any work; that if we just dragged 
our sacks through the field, took a good long siesta, that we would 
still get 50 cents an hour, and 50 cents an hour is $4-$5 a day if you 
are talking about a 10-hour day, and I used to pick 12 and 14—it 
means a good deal of money at 50 cents an hour, and a man can do 
pretty well by some standards just making a living at 50 cents an 
hour for not working. 

So if I am told I have my choice between really getting down there 
and turning my back to the sun and staying with it, and maybe getting 
a little more, or loafing and getting $4 or $5 per day I may take the 
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easy course. If we all just get together and all of us do not do any- 
thing, then we will get pretty well paid, then the incentive is not to 
do much, i is it? The pressure is on all of the crowd to loaf, and the 
man who really picks is not staying with his crew and he will be 
ostracized because he did too much. Isn't that human nature? That 
is the way it always worked when I was working. 

Now I do not think these Mexicans are any worse or better than 
the average American worker. I think they react much the same way. 
You put an incentive on having the whole crowd do as little as pos- 
sible, because if they all do less, if they all do so little that they would 
not be making 50 cents an hour, they will all get 50 cents an hour paid 
to them, won’t they ¢ 

Mr. Mister. No, sir. 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You say you will have to adjust the wages then. What 
will they get ? 

Mr. Brown. Ten percent can get less than that. And they can 
get sent back across the border, sir. 

Those two things can happen. 

Mr. Poacr. That is why I say the pressure is on the whole crowd 
to do nothing. Because if a lot of them go ahead and work and make 
$8 and $10 a day, but here is 10 percent that does not mi ike $3, then 
they get sent back across the border, and they say “you are not play 
ing ball with us, you are picking too much cotton, you just slow down 
here a bit so that none of us are picking much cotton, and then we 
are all going to get paid more money. 

Mr. Brown. Might I make another point, that if a man has a crew 
of that kind, we would let him have 25, 30, 40 percent if it is demon 
strable he has goldbricks that are not putting in the licks. That 90-10 
is simply a beginning rule of thumb. 

Mr. Poace. Do you reckon you are going to convince those farmers 
you are going to do that? The experience has not been that. With 
all due respect to your agency, the experience has not been that you 
would treat them that w ay. I want to be sure that you unde rstood 
what you said you were going to do for those farmers. If you find that 
they have a crew that is not working up to average, then you are going 
to let them have another crew, is that right ? 

Mr. Brown. That would be one of the alternatives, yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. I know it would be an alternative, but are you going 

to do that, or are you going to tell them you have to raise wages; which 
are you going to do? 

Mr. Goopwry. I wonder if I could illustrate our problem here, 
gentlemen ? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I have some figures here that are based on last year’s 
harvest in cotton in different areas across the country, some of them 
in your State, some of them in Arkansas, and I would like to read to 
you the figures on the percentage of the workers who earned less than 
50 cents. Now keep in mind that these are under conditions where 
there was no guaranty at all. This was before there was any dis- 
cussion of the 50-cent earning guaranty on the piece-rate basis. 

Mr. Poace. Just before you read them, let’s find out just what 
they reflect. Last fall, as we all know. was a wet fall. Last fall, 
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of course, there was a great deal of time lost all over the Cotton 
Belt, a great deal more than normal. Do these reflect all of the time, 
or what do they reflect? Do they reflect picking when there was 
normal picking, or do they reflect. picking when it was wet? 

Mr. Goopwin. W ell, these figures, let’s say—this does not give the 
precise period, but about 22 different areas here— 

Mr. Brown. I think in reply to the question, no particular consider- 
ation was given to whether it was wet weather, good weather, marginal 
land, the dust land. It was from employer payrolls in these areas. 

Mr. Garutines. If the gentleman will yield now. That was in 1957, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuines. If you take 1956 it will be a much more reasonable 
period. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we had some figures from some areas for 1956, 
and they did not show up any better than these. Now we do not 
have as much for 1956 as we have for 1957. 

Mr. Poace. What do your figures show ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The figures show—lI will just take these areas with- 
out identifying them. ‘The first area, 27.3 percent of them got less 
than 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Poace. Where was that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon? 

Mr. Poacr. Where was that? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was in Arizona. And that is the only area 
in Arizona where more than 10 percent of them got less than 50 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, there were several areas in Arizona, 
and some of their actually did—— 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of them did, yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. But there was one area in Arizona, and where was 
that? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was Cochise. 

Mr. Poacr. Where ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Cochise County. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know where that is? 

Mr. Tracur. No, I do not. I had to leave for a moment, and I 
would like to know, is this for cotton picking ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Tracur. No, I do not know where Cochise is. 

Mr. Goopwin. These are all cotton. 

We had several areas in Arkansas where the percentage that got 
less than 50 cents ran all the way from 23 percent to 61 percent. 

Mr. Poacr. When you say that is the percentage, they got less per 
hour for what; for the time that they were picking or the time they 
were in the field, or the time they were in the U nited States? Which 
is it? 

Mr. Goopwin. These are the employer reports on the number of 
hours picking cotton. 

Mr. Poacr. You mean that the crew went out in the morning and 
they st: = ted work, we will say, at 10 o’clock—— 

Mr. Goopwin. All I mean is that this is what the employer re- 
ported as the number of hours. 
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Mr. Poacsr. I just have not yet understood really what you are 
showing us, whether you are showing us the number of hours that 
the Mexicans were there on the job—now the Mexicans were there, 
of course, all day long. Obviously, when you have a heavy dew on 
your cotton, you cannot pick it early in the morning. Now do you 
mean that they figured an 8-hour day and they figured that dey 
did not get to pick but maybe 3 hours out of the day, and there was ; 
lot of them that did not make much from their day’s work—well I 
would agree readily that would obviously be true—or do you mean 
they were actually in the field picking only 3 hours and that during 
those 3 hours they only made 20 cents an hour? 

Mr. Goopwin. What the form calls for is the number of hours of 
work. Now I think how it is filled out by the farmers, we cannot 
attest to that, but that is what the form calls for. 

Mr. Brown. We have not gone behind the farmers on accounting 
for the hours worked and the amount paid. 

Mr. Poage. I did not question that, I just did not understand what 
it shows. The Mexican is in the United States 6 weeks, and you 
guarantee him work for what, half that time ? 

Mr. Mister. Three-quarters. 

Mr. gee Yes, you guarantee him work for three-fourths of that 
time. I did not know whether you included all that three-fourths of 
that time he is guaranteed work or not. 

Mr. Goopwin. No, that is not the basis of this report at all. 

Mr. Gatuines. What did 1956 show for Arkansas ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Poage. You have three areas in Arkansas ! 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon? 

Mr. Poace. You have 3 areas in Arkansas where they did not 
make 50 cents 

Mr. Goopwin. No; let’s see, there is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 areas. 

Mr. Poace. Eight areas. How many areas are there in Arkansas? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know. I would have to look it up; I do 
not know offhand. 

Mr. Poage. I mean, we get very little information as to what this 
shows unless we know something about what part of Arkansas that is. 

Mr. Brown. Might I comment? 

Mr. Poace. We know that all Arkansas was pretty wet last fall. 

Mr. Gatuines. It was awful wet. And the 1957 figures would not 
be a fair situation at all, a criteria, for my State; “1956 would be. 
That is the reason I insisted if you do have them, have the 1956 
figures inserted: they would be reasonable and proper. 

“Mr. Goopwiy. I think that your point may be very well taken. I 
would merely point out that from the standpoint of the workers, 
though, they still got the small earning. 

Mr. Garuines. I want to say to you that in the many years that 
this labor has been used in Arkansas, that last year was ‘the worst 
year as far as I know that they have had. And ‘it w as not only the 
braceros, but it wiped out our farmers, and put them in debt. And 
we are in worse shape than we have been in since 1930 as a result of 
a terribly wet year last year. 

Mr. Brown. Might I comment here that the objective of these 
figures is not to put the finger on any farmer or any individual or 
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any State, or to cover the whole gamut of the country in terms of 
wage rates paid, but rather to indicate that there may be a problem 
that needs looking into in the light of the Mexican agreement. 

Now I would like to point out one thing, a very recent development 
illustrative of this situation. The cotton farmers along the Rio 
Grande have decided, after talking with our people down there, that 
the $2.05 rate per hundredweight that they are presently paying will 
be enough to meet the 90- 10. standard, or in that vicinity. “They 
” that some of these figures we got last year were prejudiced be- 

vause of the weather, because of sloppy bookkeeping, let’s say, inac- 
eneie accounts, and they have come to the cone lusion that their rates 
do not need to be raised, that they can meet the standard without 
raising their rates, and are going ahead on that basis. And we have 
simply said to them “Fine, we are not 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Brown, Mr. Gubser, of California, very well illus- 
trated this situation to the Secretary. You were present, I believe, 
down there at the meeting with the Secretary. I think he illustrated 
it better than I have heard it done. 

He pointed out, and I think we all must recognize, that in cotton 
picking, and I am sure the same thing is true in fruit picking or 
other work of that kind, that there will be a season during which the 
picking is quite profitable to the worker, and ordinarily your first 
picking is much more profitable to the worker than the later pickings. 
It is easier to get poundage. But if the farmer is going to exist, some- 
one has to do the second picking, and in some places the third. And 
some of the land will not be good; there will be patches where a field 
won’t be as good as some of the others, but it all has to be picked. 
Now there will be plenty of pressure on that crew when they are 
doing the good work, working in the good cotton, and they will 
probably all pick just as much as they can because they know they 
will make more money by all picking just as much as they can. But 
then they will get onto some poor picking, and they will say, “Why 
should we bother about this poor picking; we do not want to do it 
anyhow; we would rather get on to that good picking; let’s just throw 
off here and let’s make it cost this man so much he will let us go. 
Mr. Gathings has some good cotton over there, we will make more,” 
and in that way my cotton never gets picked. Now don’t you encour- 
age that by this program? 

Mr. Brown. Conceivably you do, sir. I can only go back to the 
fact that there is an agreement, that something has to be done to 
administer this agreement 

Mr. Poace. There is an agreement with Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. There is an agreement that we will not employ these 
workers at a wage less than enough to give an ordinarily diligent and 
competent Mexican worker an opportunity to make 50 cents an 
hour—— 

Mr. Brown. No—— 

Mr. Poacr. Or make a living—I know, you say a reasonably good 
living—which we have interpreted to be 50 cents an hour. Now 
then, that is perfectly true. And you say that is not a minimum 
wage; we are just letting him make this livelihood. The test is, 
though, How do you arrive at what is a reasonably competent worker? 
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That is where we are objecting to your test. And we do not think 
your test is realistic at all. We think your test gives a reward to the 
man who gets on a difficult job, or who gets on where the return is 
not great, to throw off on that job and concentrate all of his work 
on the good job. 

Mr. Brown. I would say to you, sir, we would welcome a solution 
to this thing, a rule of thumb that would better serve your purpose 
and still acc ‘omplish the end we have in mind. 

Mr. Poace. Isn't this a pretty fair rule of thumb, that any ordinary 
man, maybe I could not do it—lI believe I could do it even—in rea- 
sonably good cotton, pick 50 pounds an hour? Isn’t that a reasonable 
assumption / 

Mr. Garuines. 200 pounds to 250 pounds a day in white cotton 
is an ordinary, reasonable, and prudent operation. 

Mr. Poacer. That is picking. I really should not say “picking” I 
am talking about “snapping” for which our people down in the Rio 
Grande—that is what they are talking about, too, when they say 
>2.05—— 

Mr. Mister. Picking. 

Mr. Goopwin. Picking. 

Mr. Poace. Picking? We paid $2 and $2.50 for snapping. 

Mr. Mister. They are paying $2. 05 for picking. 

Mr. Brown. That is why 77 percent of them, according to our 
survey last year, did not make 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Poacr. What did your labor contracts provide up on the 
Plains? They did not pick any cotton ; they snapped it all. 

Mr. Mister. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. They snapped $1.75, as I recall. 

Mr. Poace. That sounds about right, when we say $2 to $2.25 for 
snapping. They pay a little less than we do. They always have paid 
a little less. 

Mr. Treacue. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Mr. Treacur. What did the contracts generally call for in Cali- 
fornia, would you know ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The lowest we have had in California has been $2.50 
and they have gone up. Most of them have been $3, and they have 
gone as high as $3.50. 

Mr. Poace. That is picking, not snapping? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is picking. 

Mr. Poacr. We have been paying nearly that for snapping. We 
have been paying $2 and $2.25 for snapping. 

Mr. Mister. They can do better at $2.25 for snapping than they 
can at $2.50 

Mr. Poaae. Yes, I agree with that. I can do better at $2 a hundred 
snapping than I can $3 a hundred picking. 

Mr. Mister. That is right. But in the lower Rio Valley they are 
paying $2.05 for picking. 

Mr. Brown. And they feel they can make this 90-10 formula. 

Mr. Poace. They can in good cotton, of course. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I might say on the California situation, we have 
received unofficial word recently that in the areas that last year paid 
$2.50 they are moving to increase that. Just how much we do not 
know. 
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Mr. Tracur. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Secretary, would you give us your attitude, 
your good judgment, as to the number of these braceros that do return 
to their home? In the hearings there was a statement made by a 
Catholic father, a priest, that quite a large percent of these Mexicans 
who come here for agricultural labor never get back to their homes. 
I received the letter that you sent me, and it has been turned over to 
the clerk for incorporation in the record. However, I wonder if you 
would elaborate a little bit more on that point ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we keep records, of course, careful records, by 
individual, of who crosses the border under this program. We also 
keep careful records of the return of each individual, and our figures 
show—is the period spelled out / 

Mr. Mister. No. 

Mr. Brown. I think this is in the history of the program. This is 
the history of the program. Only 314 percent of the braceros who 
have come into this country have failed to recross the border back 
into Mexico, 

Mr. Garnuines. Now that 314 percent, do you know whether or not 
some of them could have “si on apprehended in some of the cities of 
the Nation and carried back by the Immigration Service ? 

Mr. Brown. Some of them may be, we have no figures on that. 
Some of them may have gone back across the border on their own 
motion, rather than through official channels. 

Mr. Garuines. But at least 96 plus percent have gone on back 
to Mexico? 

Mr. Brown. Right. That we know of, and possibly more. What 
happens to them once they get on the Mexican side of the border, of 
course, is something over which we have no control. 

Mr. Treacwe. That is what I was going to ask, Mr. Chairman. As 

understood the point that monsignor was making here was that it 
was not that they were not — to Mexico, but he was contend- 
ing that when they got back to Mexico with some money in their 
pockets, they used that as a al excuse not to return home to their 

families in Mexico. But your statement is you have no information 
as to what the situation is in that regard / 

Mr. Brown. No, sit 

Mr. Goopwin. We have not received that kind of complaint from 
Mexican authorities as far as I know. 

Mr. Teacur. I might have misunderstood what the monsignor’s 
point was, but I thought he was making that argument, that this 
tended to break up families, not to the extent they remained in this 
country necessarily, but that they would not return to their own 
homes in Mexico. I would doubt if there is much merit in that con- 
tention. I am interested in Mr. Goodwin’s statement he has received 
no complaints along those lines. Did I understand you correctly ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Treacur. I am sure if that were a general situation you cer- 
tainly would hear about it in your illustration of the program. 

Mr. Garutneas. I think if we had some postmasters in the areas that 
use this labor to testify before this committee, you would find that 
they have been writing an awful lot of money orders that go on back 
dlown to Mexico, I assume, to the families of these men. I do know 
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that does increase the postal money order business quite a lot in those 
towns. 

I would like to ask you gentlemen with reference to a bill that has 
been introduced here by Mr. Denton. Its purpose is for the em- 
ployers of this labor to pay all of the costs of recruitment. I wonder 
if you could comment on that legislation at this time ? 

When you were before us the last time, you did not go into that 
and we would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. Brown. You were referring, I assume, to H. R. 7028 intro- 
duced last year? 

Mr. Gatuines. By Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Denton, yes, sir. 

The position of the Bureau of the Budget and the administration 
is against this bill as it is presently written—the administration’s 
position is reflected in the language which is presently a part of the 
Department’s appropriation bill which woul charge to the re- 
volving fund roughly $900,000 of the $214 million cost to run this 
program. From the revolving fund then would come in the future 
the costs of operating the r reception centers and migratory stations, 
and this waa then be paid by a larger charge per head to employe rs 
of braceros. That is the administration’s position at this time. 

Mr. Garuines. How much at the moment are the employers of this 
labor paying per man ¢ 

Mr. Brown. How much are they paying? 

Mr. Garrines. How many dollars per man is now being paid? 

Mr. Brown. $10 for the first contract and $5 for the recontract. 
Ten dollars per head for the first contract and $5— 

Mr. Garuines. For recontract. 

Mr. Brown. Right. 

Mr. Poager. Mr. Chairman, may I ask right there about a very sore 
spot in our country. I have a bracero here, I have good cotton, I have 
someone else working for me, and I want to recontract. I live in San 
Angelo, and you tell me I have to, not send him, but take him to E] Paso. 
It is only a little over 400 miles to E] Paso, but I have to put him in the 
car and I have to go with him myself. I cannot use an agent because 
the Department won’t let me use an agent any longer. [ used to use 
an agent, and I would let him go. I spent $100 going out there to 
El Paso and back. You used to let me do it at Eagle Pass, but now 
I must go to EF] Paso to do it. Why must I go to El Paso to do it?” 

Mr. Brown. I would like to have Mr. Goodwin address himself to 
this question. He tells me that it may get into one of these areas 
that we discussed earlier this afternoon and possibly should not be a 
matter of record. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would prefer to discuss this off the record if it 
meets with your approval. 

Mr. Poace. It does not meet with my approval at all, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think we are entitled to know why it is your recollection that 
it is the consul’s regulation. If it is the consul’s regulation, then 
we will discuss it off the record, but we are understanding it is your 
regulation. 

Mr. Goopwrtn. It is not our regulation. The situation you have de- 
scribed, Mr. Congressman, has to do with the obtaining of specials. 
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Mr. Poaag. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. We have never been able to negotiate with Mexico 
anything in the international agreement which permits us to bring 
in specials. We have had an unofficial arrangement with them whereby 
they have permitted them under certain cire “umstances to come in. 

The situation you have described comes about because this under- 
standing we have with them requires that the Mexican consul approve 
them—the Mexican representative in the reception center. 

The situation you describe comes about because some of the Mexi- 
can consuls have been willing to do it and others have been unwilling 
to do it, so that all we have been able to suggest to the growers in 
some cases is, “If you want these specific people, you may be able to 
get them from this consul but you cannot get them from this one.” 

Those are the essential facts of the situation. 

Mr. Mister. With respect to the rest of the workers thousands of 
them are recontracted without ever going back to the centers. The 
compliance man goes out to the field and the workers do not even leave 
the Keld. They recontract them there. 

The situation you have mentioned is precisely what Mr. Goodwin 
has mentioned. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garuines. Let us go back then to this Denton bill, I don’t 
think you have completed your statement with reference to that par- 
ticular piece of legislation. 

Mr. Brown. I cannot think that I have left anything out other 
than that language approved by the administration is part of the 
appropriation language of the Senate version of the Department’s 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McIntire. Could I ask a question on this bill ? 

The Department’s appropriation bill for the placement service you 
say is $114 million? 

Mr. Brown. $21, million, I think. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not quite understand what you meant about 
that $900,000 revolving fund. Would you elaborate on that a little bit ? 

Mr. Brown. The appropriation language provides that of that 
amount, or that part of that amount which relates to the operation 
of the migratory stations and reception centers will be paid for out 
of the revolving fund which is a fund composed of what employers 
pay per head when they employ braceros. 

I might elaborate on one other thing. I had forgotten one thing. 

The added cost per head involved in this change will raise the cost 
to $12—from $10 to $12 on the initial contract, and from $5 to $6 
on recontract. That is our current estimate. 

Mr. McIntire. Do I understand then that the money, the 10-5 that 
you have used before, is going into the revolving fund? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. And this revolving fund is self-supporting. Is it an 
intention that it shall be self-supporting so far as the fees are con- 
cerned, as they are applied to recruitment and the initial contract 
and recontract ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes,sir. It has been. 

Mr. McIntire. It has been ? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 
Mr. McIntire. But it will be increased ? 

Mr. Brown. The fund will be increased and the cost of maintaining 

the fund will be increased to this extent, on a per head basis. 

Mr. McIntire. Well then, is this program by virtue of fees paid by 

the users of the labor a self-supporting program ? 
Mr. Brown. No, sir; only part of the costs come from the funds. 1 
can detail them to you quite quickly, if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. That ought to go in the record, I believe, Mr. 

Secretary. Would you abstract “it down and give us the essence of it 
and put the list in the record ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I will read the list [reads] : 

Transportation of workers ; 

Transportation of things ; 

Rents and utilities at the reception centers, and migratory stations ; 

Printing and reproduction ; 

Repairs of various kinds. 

Mr. Garutnes. Repairs—what is that, the buildings? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; of the reception centers | reads] : 

The construction and maintenance of the facilities, all relating to the reception 
centers ; 

Contract guarantee provisions ; 

Public health service ; 

Physical examinations and vaccinations ; 

Hospital and medical care ; 

Burial expense ; 

Meals; 

Photographs; 

Supplies ; 

Janitor supplies ; and 

Kitchen equipment. 

Mr. McIntire. Those are all expenses which are necessary to ad- 
minister this program—and the fees shall cover those expenses ? 

Mr. Brown. At this time that is what is covered by the fund. 

In addition, if this legislation goes through, the management and 
operation of the centers will be added to this list. 

Mr. McIntire. The management and operation ? 

Mr. Brown. Personnel, essentially. 

Mr. McInvire. That is the 2 plus 1 additional that you are saying 
is 12 and 6 instead of 10 and 5? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. The cost of this program administratively that is 
above that level; is that a public expense ? 

Mr. Brown. Isa public expense. 

Mr. Tracur. If I may ask, in dollars, about how much in public 
expense / 

Mr. Brown. Subcontracting 900 from 214, it would be on the order 
of 1.35 million. 

Mr. Garnines. If the Denton bill would pass it would mean that 
the employers would be paying the services of the United States Gov- 
ernment officials who are stationed at these centers their salaries to do 
that particular work in recruitment of this labor ? 

Mr. Brown. Pay not only that cost but all costs of the program. 

Mr. Garurnes. I understand. It would add that cost of salaries of 
the officials that work under your administration; is that right? 
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Mr. Brown. Among other things; yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Under the: appropriation ea s language you are pro- 
posing to include reception center personnel and management 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. McInrire. Notwithstanding the Denton suggestion that is go- 
ing into effect under the appropriation bill’s language ? 

Mr. Brown. That iscorrect. In effect, we are going part way, where 
Mr. Denton would go the whole way, and have the entire program, in- 
cluding compliance, the entire compliance staff, administration here on 
on the W ashington level, all aspects of the Mexican program would be 
paid for out of the revolving fund under the Denton bill. 

Mr. Garurnes. That is the very point that we wanted to cover, the 
$12 and $6, so far as reception center staff are concerned, would t: ake 
care of that cost ? 

Mr. Brown. It would take care of that cost. 

Mr. Garnines. Any further questions on that point 4 

Mr. Poacr. Not on the Denton bill. I do not want to go far on the 
record if you don’t want to, but we were discussing a while ago that 
the Mexicans insisted on the basis of present regul: ations that they pro- 
hibit the employment of Mexican nationals, where less than 90 percent 
of the entire group are making equivalent to 50 cents an hour. Would 
you say on the record—you did say a while ago—— 

Mr. Brown. Who was insisting on this formula ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. The Department of Labor. 

Mr. Poacr. A while ago you said the Mexicans insisted. 

Mr. Brown. Not on the 90—10—that is our first try at finding a bench- 
mark at achieving what is called for in the agreement which is the 50 
cents for the normally diligent, competent Mexican. 

Mr. Poace. Then has the Mexican Government insisted ? 

Mr. Brown. Up to this point, no flat insistence has come forth, 
but based on history if some reasonable steps were not taken fairly 
promptly we could be confronted with a demand on the part of the 
Mexican Government for something even more drastic. 

Mr. Poace. Then this is not something that the Mexicans insist on 
but something that you are proposing with the idea that you may 
avoid future trouble with Mexico / 

Mr. Brown. There is constant pressure from the Government to do 
something—from the Mexican Government to do more about wage 
rates. This is one facet of a general picture in that area 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had two recent evidences of that. We vis- 
ited Mexico a couple of months ago. We did not have wages on the 
agenda for discussion at all with Mexico at that time, but they talked 
to us about wages and their general dissatisfaction with the wage 
situation. The way that was left was that when the whole agreement 
was opened up the next time they could bring wages up. The most 
recent thing we have had from them is an expression on their part 
that they are unwilling to go along with recruiting more people for 
the livestock industry in Texas until something is done about the wage 
situation. We have argued with them on this and have opposed their 
taking unilateral action. But the ‘y have taken a strong position on 
the wage question. 
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Mr. Poace. The Mexicans said that if you didn’t do something 
about the wages of the cotton and fruit and vegetable workers, that 
they were going to stop the recruitment of livestock workers; is that it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Poace. Or have stopped the recruitment of livestock workers 
for all practical purposes ? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. They said in effect if something were not done to 
improve the wages of the livestock workers that they would stop the 
contracting of livestock workers. 

Mr. Poager. All right. I am talking right now about the cotton- 
picking problem. And I understand that you propose a cotton-picking 
formula. And I understood that you were then suggesting to do it to 
keep the Mexicans from retaliating against the livestock people. I 
cannot quite follow that reasoning. 

Mr. Goopwin. I didn’t make it clear. 

Mr. Poacr. Then let us get this straight. The Mexicans have not 
insisted on the 90-10 point that you have imposed on the American 
employers, have they ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not specifically as such. The Mexican Government, 
as we said earlier, took the position several years ago that Mexicans 
should not be permitted to come into this country unless they earn 
50 cents an hour. That was translated into a requirement of the 
contract, so far as hourly workers are concerned. The assumption on 
the part of the Mexicans at the time, and our assumption, too, was that 
they would be able to earn the 50 cents an hour under piece rates 
where piece rates were the method of payment. Mexico has brought 
an increasing number of complaints to us that they are actually not 
earning as much as 50 cents an hour on the piecework. 

And our study which was made recently revealed that they are 
right in a good many cases. So that we are not in a good position 
to defend the American position, because Mexico’s position is that 
they won't let them come in unless they can earn 50 cents an hour, 
and we have too many places where in piecework they are not doing 
that. So we have felt that we had to do something to defend our 
position with Mexico, and what Mr. Brown said was that a specific 
way of doing it, this 90-10, was developed within the Department of 
Labor. The 90-10 was not suggested to us by Mexico. 

Mr. Brown. We are hopeful that will put our house in order in 
the face—— 

Mr. Poacr. And so as not to have an argument with Mexico in the 
future. I can understand that. There is nothing in the law so far 
as this is concerned ? 

Mr. Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Nothing in the agreement with Mexico so far as it is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Mr. Poacr. The Mexicans have to make a living wage, which we 
interpret to be 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. Brown. I think it says, “will make a living wage.” 

Mr. Poace. “Will make”; is not that going a little strong, to agree 
that man will make a certain amount regardless of the amount of 
work he does? 
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Mr. Brown. Possibly it would be well to read the actual language 
into the record. 

Mr. Mister. Do you want me to read it ? 

Mr. Brown. Would it be agreeable ? 

Mr. Garuines. It ought to go in the record. 

Mr. Mistrr. This is from article 15, of the migrant-labor agreement, 
of 1951, as amended: 

In no case shall the Secretary of Labor make a certification on the basis of 
any job order which specifies a wage rate found by the Secretary of Labor to 
be insufficient to cover the Mexican workers’ normal living needs. In cases 
where the condition of a crop makes it impossible for a Mexican worker working 
with normal diligence and application to earn enough at the prevailing rate to 
cover his normal living needs, even though working full time, the Secretary of 
Labor shall conduct an investigation, and where requested by the Mexican 
consul a joint investigation shall be conducted in accordance with article 30 
of this agreement to determine the proper steps necessary to remedy the situ- 
ation. If no satisfactory adjustment in the wage rate can be agreed upon 
with the employer, the Secretary of Labor shall, if possible, arrange for a trans- 
fer of the workers to other agricultural employment. If no such transfer can 
be effected within 5 days the Secretary of Labor shall terminate the work con- 
tract, and the employer shall, at his expense, return the worker to the reception 
center. 

Mr. Poace. He has the opportunity to make it. I find no great 
objection to saying that he shall have that opportunity, and I think 
that is what was found in these cases that he didn’t have the oppor- 
tunity. Have you ever found that? 

Mr. Goopwin. We think that when you get such a large percentage 
not making it that it is good evidence that they don’t have the op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Poacr. That large percentage that you are talking about is 10 
percent, isn t it ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we think that the 10 percent—— 

Mr. Poacr. That is the largest percentage you are talking about, 
isn’t it—that is all Iam trying to get clear? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Poace. You referred to such a large percentage. You mean 10 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. No, 1 was referring to the data that we developed for 
the last year, which showed 

Mr. Poacr. You are referring to that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. But the 10 percent—the rational for that was 
that would take care of the group that would not diligently apply 
themselves / 

Mr. Poacr. That would be all right if it were just normal work, 
but when those workers know that by everybody soldiering on the 
job that the ‘V will all get an increase in pay, then isn’t it human nature 
that a are encour: wing all of them to throw off ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I personally do not think so, sir, because I think 
that these fellows if they have the opportunity to make more than 50 
cents that they are going to take it, most of them—some of them won't, 
that istrue. But if they have an opportunity of making 70 or 80 cents 
an hour, which many of them should be able to do, I do not think they 
are going to sit back and say, “I will be satisfied with 50.” 

Mr. Poacr. Wait just a minute. In organized trades right here 
in the United States there used to be, so I am told amone the old 
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timers, bricklayers who laid 1,000, 1,200 bricks a day. How many 
bricklayers lay a thousand bricks a day now ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know. 

Mr. Poace. re know any ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not have the information, one way or the other 
on this subject. 

Mr. Poace. Surely somebody in the Department of Labor has that, 
Does anybody know of a bricklayer that lays a thousand bricks a day? 

Mr. Goopwrn. There may be, I don’t know. 

Mr. Poage. Why don’t they do it? Wouldn’t their fellow workers 
look upon them as unholy, to say the least—disloyal to their colleagues 
in placing an unnecessary hardship upon their colleagues if they 
showed them up, when a man lays maybe 400 bricks a day ? ¢ I believe 
that is considered a day’s work now, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Mister. I know nothing about it. I want to say there is a 
fundamental difference. 

Mr. Poage. What is it? 

Mr. Mister. The difference is this. If you go into the centers in 
Mexico you will find thousands of Mexicans that have left their 
homes, have gone five, six, seven hundred miles, hang around there 
for months trying to get a "job, and are down here because they want 
to earn every nickel they can, most of them. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poage. Let us get this in the record. How many specials have 
been processed in Eagle Pass in the last month ¢ 

Mr. Mister. I cannot give you the figures. 

Mr. Poacr. Has there been any ? 

Mr. Mister. But employers have been getting 5 percent of their 
work force, of the previous number of specials, that they have had. 
This was in accordance with arrangements that the Mexicans insisted 
upon several years ago, but never followed. 

Mr. Poacr. They are getting 5 percent ? 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. At Eagle Pass? 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. That does not solve the problem, does it ? 

Mr. Mister. No. 

Mr. Poace. Five percent is not enough to keep those ranches run- 
ning, is it? 

Mr. Mister. No 

Mr. Poace. There are no specials coming in at Eagle Pass for prac- 

tical purposes. We will admit five out of every hundred is not enough. 
So that El Paso is the only place that we get the specialist, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Mister. No. 

Mr. Poacr. Where else ? 

Mr. Mister. Hidalgo. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Also, at El] Centro. 

Mr. Brown. I would say this, that this is a problem that we are 
still keenly aware of and we have several ideas, as to how we may be 
able to straighten it out. 

Mr. Poaar. Let us explore some of those ideas. The producers 
down there have sort of gotten the idea that it is hopeless to fool 
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with your agency. They know that under the law that the Immigra- 
tion Service has the right to bring the workers in, too, but since we 
have a special law w ith Mexico that the Immigr ation Service is pass- 
ing the job over to you folks. They stay on that job with certain 
other foreign workers. 

Would you folks look with any degree of cooperation on your just 
abandoning any connection with this special program for livestock 
growers, and let the Immigration Service handle it all? 

Mr. Brown. It would have to be either all or nothing—either the 
Department operates under Public Law 78 and the companion agree- 
ment, or there is no public law and no agreement, in which case 
presumably INS wai operate. 

Mr. Poace. I am not talking about farmworkers—I am not talk- 
ing about people who go to Mr. Gathings and Mr. Teague here. I 
am only talking about livestock workers. You know that the Mexi- 
cans contended for a long time that men who worked on livestock and 

ranches were not farmworkers and were not covered by the law—you 
recall that. Frankly, I was among those who took the contrary posi- 
tion and still think that i is all part of agriculture. But since we didn’t 
have this present immigration law, I cannot see any more logic in your 
telling us that it has to be all or nothing, and tell us that because Im- 
migr ation Service is bri inging in people from Canada and people from 
the West Indies, from Japan at the present time, that you cannot bring 
in anybody 

Why couldn’t the Immigration Service bring in these ranch 
workers ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, subject to what Mr. Misler might add as the 
program applies to Mexican importation, generally, I do not think 
I could make an exception of one particular type of worker. 

Mr. Poacr. Nothing in the law that says that you shall have 
exclusive Jurisdiction, is there ? 

Mr. Mister. The present immigration law says so long as Public 
Law 78 is on the books Mexicans shall be brought in in “accordance 
therewith. 

Mr. Poacr. What is that ? 

Mr. Mister. So long as the Public Law 78 is on the books it says 
that. 

Mr. Poacr. That is a strange way to write the law. Do you have 
the law there ? 

Mr. Mister. Get the immigration laws. 

Mr. Poace. That law came from another committee and I do not 
claim to remember the wording of it. That is a strange wording of 
any law. 

It is your contention then that nobody has a right to bring in 
Mexican workers at the present time except the “Department of 
Labor ? 

Mr. Mister. I think that is corrcet. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. That Immigration has no authority under the law to 
do it? 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. You have heard them testify—some of you were pres- 
ent and heard them testify that they did have the authority, didn’t 
they ? 
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Mr. Brown. I think they stated that if there were no Public Law 





ei 
Mr. Poacr. I do not think they made that statement. I think 
they said they had the authority. 

Mr. Garutnes. I think that they wound up with the statement 
that they did have a broad authority. 

Mr. Poacr. But were not trying to create a duplication of service 
they said. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have latent authority. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. That comes back into existence if Public Law 
went out. I think that is true. I will let Mr. Misler make his point. 

Mr. Mister. I was not giving you the exact wording in the law, 
but telling you what the substance of it was. 

Mr. Goopwrn. There is another area in which Immigration Service 
has authority, and they have brought in a large number of people— 
this comes through the State Department, too—where the ‘y come in, 
for the purpose ‘of taking up citizenship. There have been large 
numbers of them in the last year or two. 

Mr. Poace. They can come in now? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Under, certainly, the present law, you can bring them 
in. Any Mexican has the theoretical right if he can meet the “health 
and other moral qualifications to come in for citizenship, but he can- 
not get out of Mexico. He has a constitutional right in Mexico to 
move out. We do not have such in the United States. He has a 
constitutional right to emigrate. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Getting the necessary visas and the passports necessary 
to move is a difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Goopwin. This is no disagreement. What I said is we have 
no disagreement about the desirability of furnis hing specials, and 
we have tried in every way we know how in negotiating with Mexico 
to get them to go along. 

Mr. Poacr. Unfortunately, you have had very little success with 
that negotiation, haven’t you? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true. 

Mr. Poacr. Now would you object to trying to turn that over to 
somebody else, assuming that we can do it legally, we can amend the 
law—assuming that we could do it legally, would you object to turn 
ing that over to the Immigration Service? 

Mr. Goopwin. My first question would be this, Mr. Poage, why 
would there be an assumption that Mexico would go along with Immi- 
gration Service if Mexico would not go along with us? 

Mr. Poacr. I didn’t make that assumption at all. I didn’t make 
any assumption. I just asked you about your own feeling as to 
whether or not you would object to turning it over to some ‘body else. 
I do not say you haven’tt tried. I know for a number of years you 
have tried to work this out, but you have failed. I have failed at 
times, but I have had no objection to letting somebody else try. Have 
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Mr. Brown. I would make this comment that in regard to your 
particular problem, that, perhaps, there would be no objection. 

Mr. Poacer. That is all I am talking about, is the livestock worker. 

Mr. Brown. But to resolve your problem I think would involve 
applying the same thing across the board to all importation. 

Mr. Poace. If you are going to carry it to that extreme, then should 
not you say that ‘by the same logic that you ought to have control of 
this British West Indies program, and you ought to have control of 
that Japanese problem and not the Immigration Service ? 

Mr. Brown. The other programs that you speak of are so different 
as to magnitude that they can be handled without this kind of gov- 
ernment-to-government agreement. 

Mr. Poacr. How many people do we bring into the livestock in- 
dustry, from Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think the figure—I am not sure—my guess would be 
that there are, at least, 50,000 or 60,000 all told. ‘Not just Texas—I 
am talking about all of it. 

Mr. Poage. I understand, across the country. And now we are going 
to get 5 percent of that. Of course, 5 percent of that would be 2,500. 

Mr. Brown. I might make this point, that under the British West 
Indian, Japanese programs, while those are not under a government- 
to-government agreement, as is the case here, the general standards 
involved in each of these importations are similar ; they are ad- 
mitted by the INS after certification from the Employment Service. 
The conditions under which they are imported are not much different 
from the Mexican program. 

Mr. Poacer. I understand that. And I am not trying to argue that 
their General ave would do a better job than you would do and I 
am not trying to argue that he would be able to achieve what we would 
like to see him achieve, but I am asking why you woul | object to let- 
ting him do it. You have announced that you do object. Why do you 
object to letting him try ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It seems to me that it would be undesirable to have 
two different agencies dealing with the Mexican problem. 

Mr. Poacre. What is undesirable about it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That you would have two different sets of policies, 
or at least, you would have the danger of two different sets of policies 
being developed. You have the danger of Mexico playing off one 
against the other. 

You cannot draw a sharp line around the livestock industry. In 
some places that is mixed up with other types of farm work. 

It seems to me that you w ould get all kinds of questions that border 
on the jurisdictional that would make it very difficult. 

Mr. eee E. Can we get the record clear that the Department of 
Labor objects to separating the recruitment of livestock workers from 
the recruitment of other agricultural workers / 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. That is definitely clear ? 

Mr. Brown. May I add one other consideration, from your point 
of view there is very good reason to believe that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would not permit the importation. 
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Mr. Poage. I will ask the Mexican Government about that. I just 
asked you about your position. I am not interested in the Mexican 
position as of now. 

It is your position, and we have it on the record and I want to be 
fair about it—and I think we are correct—it is your position that you 
are admitting, first, that you have made a failure—and I do not say 
that unkindly ‘pecause I failed. This committee has failed, but we are 
willing to try to let somebody else try—but you have made a failure 
for a good many years. That is right, isn’t it? In this recruitment? 

Mr. Goopwin. To meet the full problem ? 

Mr. Poace. Thatisright. But in spite of that, you object to letting 
somebody else try it. That isa fair statement, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. All right. 

(The information referred to above is as follows :) 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 10, 1958. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies and Manpower, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: In the course of the hearings held by your 
committee July 2, 1958, Congressman W. R. Poage requested my views on a sug- 
gestion to discontinue the temporary admission, under title V of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, of predesignated Mexican ranchhands. Under this sug- 
gestion, such workers who were needed for employment by persons engaged in 
the raising of livestock would be temporarily admitted by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service under section 101 (a) (15) (H) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. The proposal contemplated that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service would undertake negotiations directly with the Mexican 
Government for the admission of these workers outside of the migrant labor 
agreement of 1951. 

In response to his query I advised him that the Department of Labor opposes 
such arrangements for ranch hands. The Department has no objection, how- 
ever, to admitting such Mexican workers for permanent residency in the United 
States since substantially all of these workers are employed in activities requir- 
ing year-round employment. 

I think it would be helpful to the committee if I elaborated on the position 
expressed by me before the committee. The first and most fundamental reason 
for our objection to this proposal is based upon the Department of Labor's view 
that the interests of our own workers can best be served by the administration 
of the total Mexican contract-labor program by this Department. The identi- 
fication and elimination of conditions involving the employment of foreign work- 
ers which are adversely affecting, or which will tend to adversely affect, the 
wages and working conditions of our own workers is an area in which the 
Department has over the past 10% years accumulated valuable and unique 
experience. 

Under the Organic Act of the Department of Labor, the responsibility to 
protect the welfare and working conditions of United States workers is vested 
in this Department. To carry out this function properly and adequately re- 
quires the conduct of wage surveys, the analysis of statistical data on employ- 
ment and wages, the examination of areas dominated by alien workers, and 
a number of other specialized activities which are not proper functions of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and which it, understandably, is not 
equipped to perform. 

Under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the responsibility for finding jobs for domestic 
workers and for finding workers for employers is vested in the Department of 
Labor. This is a function carried out through a nationwide Federal-State system 
of public employment offices in which the Department of Labor carries out the 
Federal responsibility. If any real measure of protection is to be afforded our 
own workers, programs for the admission of alien workers must necessarily be 
very closely integrated and coordinated with the placement of our domestic 
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workers. This can be done effectively and meaningfully only if the same agency 
of Government has responsibility for the total function. We know of no persua- 
sive or compelling arguments or evidence to support the view that the job can be 
done more effectively or the national interest can better be served if the responsi- 
bilities are divided—with inevitable dilution—among two separate agencies of 
Government. 

I wish to assure this committee that in carrying out our responsibility under 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and under the Wagner-Peyser Act to obtain 
workers for the farmers of the Nation, we are and have always been as concerned 
with the farmer’s welfare, as with the workers’. The Department has throughout 
the administration of the Mexican contract labor program resisted pressure from 
various sources for unjustified modifications which would thrust upon the farmers 
unwarranted burdens. 

Our second objection to the proposed method of obtaining predesignated Mexican 
workers for employment as ranchhands is that these workers are not the only 
workers obtained on a predesignated basis. In various other agricultural activi- 
ties, Mexican workers are recruited by predesignation at the request of employers. 
We find no convincing reasons for affording treatment to one segment of agri- 
cultural employers that is not afforded all others in the same circumstances. 

Thirdly, we oppose the suggestion to splinter off the so-called special program 
for ranching activities from the Mexican labor program because we are firmly of 
the view that the operation of 2 separate programs by 2 different agencies 
of Government dealing with Mexico, even if such arrangements could be nego- 
tiated, would seriously complicate our relationships with Mexico insofar as the 
operation of the Mexican contract-labor program is involved. If the experience 
we have accumulated in the past 1014 years of operation of the Mexican program 
can be relied upon, we can forecast that under an arrangement such as was 
suggested at the hearing, problems arising in one program would inevitably 
complicate and hamper the operations of the other. 

Considerable stress and emphnsis was placed by Congressman Poage upon 
what was characterized as the failure of the Department of Labor to negotiate 
a successfully operating program for the acquisition of predesignated workers. 
Mexico has from the inception of the Mexican contract-labor program mani- 
fested very strong opposition to the recruitment of Mexican workers on a pre- 
designated basis. It has steadfastly refused to incorporate provisions for such 
a program in the migrant labor agreement. Its opposition stems from a variety 
of reasons not the least important of which is very vehement objection to the 
$75 per month wage paid to ranchhands in certain areas of Texas. The latest 
manifestation of the protest against such wages is contained in a letter dated 
June 24, 1958, a copy of which is enclosed, which was received by the Depart- 
ment of Labor from the Mexican Embassy. In addition to this factor, the Mexi- 
can Government has always viewed with suspicion the desire of employers to 
obtain workers by predesignation. This suspicion arises out of a situation which 
developed a number of years ago in which some employers obtaining Mexican 
workers surreptitiously entered into an improper arrangement with the Mexican 
workers to pay them less than the amount specified in the contract. It has 
since been the contention of the Mexican Government that this is a factor which 
motivates the desire of many employers to obtain predesignated workers. While 
we do not share the views of the Mexican Government in this respect, it is 
nevertheless a factor which has made it more difficult to obtain a satisfactorily 
working “special” program. 

We do not believe that the factors that have precluded the negotiation of a 
satisfactory “special” program can suddenly and swiftly be resolved merely by 
transferring the responsibility for its negotiation and operation from the De- 
partment of Labor or by removing this portion of the Mexican labor program 
from the protections afforded to our workers and to the Mexican workers by 
the migrant labor agreement and by title V of the Agricultural Act. It would 
appear self-evident that the Mexican Government would more strongly oppose 
arrangements which deprived their nationals of the present United States Gov- 
ernment guaranties and supervision which the agreement and title V now afford 
them, 

Our final point is hinged upon the fact that, while the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service has not had the primary responsibility in 
this matter, representatives of that Service have been present and have actively 
participated, together with representatives of the Department of Labor, in 
every negotiation conducted with Mexico since 1954 in which the “special” 
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program was discussed. The Department is presently attempting to arrange for 
another meeting in the near future with the appropriate Mexican officials in an 
effort to obtain a more workable “special” program. We welcome the continued 
participation of the Immigration and Naturalization Service in these discussions 
with Mexico to achieve this objective. If there are any special arguments or 
techniques which were not previously utilized and which may be successful in 
persuading Mexico to a more favorable viewpoint, we are confident that they 
will be advanced. We are confident also that any arguments or special tech 
niques which might persuade Mexico to a more liberal attitude in this matter 
would be equally, if not more, effective if these workers continued to have the 
protection of the migrant labor agreement and of title V. 

In summary, we cannot comprehend any salutary result that would be gained 
by arrangements for admitting these workers outside of the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment and title V. It would only reduce the protection to our own workers and 
to the Mexican workers. 

Another matter discussed at the hearing which we would like to clarify for the 
record arose out of the question as to whether or not the Mexican Government or 
any other source was the author of, or responsible for, the wage standards which 
the Department of Labor has been discussing with the employers of Mexican 
workers as a means of avoiding adverse effect. While the standards themselves 
were developed by the Department, the Mexican Government has been Consist- 
ently complaining about the low earnings of Mexican workers in certain areas 
and in certain activities. As a result of these complaints, the Department has 
recently made studies directed at determining the level of earnings in these areas 
and in these activities. These studies have not only substantiated the complaints 
of the Mexican Government but have also disclosed that our own workers have 
been required to compete with alien workers at wage rates which are producing 
extremely low earnings. It is these factors that have moved the Department to 
take remedial steps. 

As we have previously indicated, the Department is assiduously seeking some 
methods for remedying these conditions. We are presently and have been for 
some time attempting to work out with the employers of Mexican labor some 
satisfactory solution. I wish to assure you that the Department, in whatever 
additional standards it ultimately adopts, will not impose any unjust or unwar- 
ranted burden upon the employers. I would appreciate your making this letter 
a part of the record of the hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEWELL Brown, 


{ssistant Secretary of Labo 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 24, 1958. 
No. C-1057 
File : 73-0/666/231 (72:73) /1. 
Mr. FRANK E. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Director in Charge of Farm Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: In a news item appearing in the Farm Labor Bulletin 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture on April 10 of this 
year, it is indicated that the average daily wages paid to farmworkers, when 
housing is provided for them, in the State of Arkansas, is $4.85 per day, or 
$0.55 per hour; in the State of Texas, $5.40 and $0.63; in the State of California, 
$1.05 per hour; in the State of Oregon, $1.09 and in the State of Washington, 
$1.17. 

With respect to ranch hands, the information contained in page 6 of the bulle 
tin above mentioned, indicates that they receive $107 per month in the State of 
Missouri; $120, in New Mexico; $140, in Colorado; $170, in Arizona; $195, in 
California, etc. Although no information is published regarding wages for ranch 
hands in Texas, where the bulk of ranch workers from Mexico are employed, it is 
logical to assume that the wages cannot be much lower than those being paid 
in the States of Missouri and New Mexico. 

Based on this information it is clear that the wages of $75 per month that are 
being paid to Mexican ranch hands in Texas are discriminatory and unjust for 
their disproportionate inferiority with respect to the prevailing wages that have 
been paid and are being paid to native workers, violating thereby article 15 of the 
international agreement and paragraph 4 of the individual work contract incor 
porated therein. 
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Therefore, I wish to request that you take above information under considera- 
tion in the wage survey that shall soon be undertaken by representatives of the 
Department of Labor and of my Government in order to determine the prevailing 
wages that should be paid to Mexican ranch hands. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jose T. DELGADO, 
Consul General of Merico 
(For the Ambassador). 


Mr. Garnines. I would like to ask unanimous consent that a sup- 
plemental statement of Representative O. C. Fisher, of Texas, be in- 
corporated in the record at the conclusion of today’s hearings. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF HON, O. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS, 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman, for the further information of the committee I wish to point 
out that the bracero program as it applies to ranch and livestock users is prac- 
tically at a standstill, and has been for several months. Beginning last January 
the users have been harassed and obstructed to the point of despair. 

Last January our Labor Department prohibited the payment of a ‘‘mordida,” 
or a gratuity which for generations has been a custom along the Mexican border 
to facilitate services, in this instance the processing of Mexican workers. Ameri- 
can users cooperated fully and the mordida was stopped—but so was the process- 
ing. Up to that time most of the ranch workers were processed through the 
reception center at Eagle Pass, Tex., which is a central and convenient place 
for the vast ranching area of the Southwest. 

But after the mordida practice was forbidden very few braceros were processed 
at Eagle Pass. Applicants were told the ranch workers must be handled through 
Monterrey, down in Mexico. And the users were obliged to pay for the bracerro’s 
bus fare to and from that center, amounting to more than the traditional mordida 
had been. 

Later they were told this would have to be done through Hidalgo, in Mexico. 
The extra charge, called freight, but which could just as properly, from the user’s 
standpoint, be called mordida, amounted to more than $30 for each bracero 
processed—several times what the traditional mordida had been. 

Then on last May 28 the press reported that all such ranch or special workers, 
whose contract renewals came up, by order of the Labor Department, must be 
taken to El Paso in person for processing there. El Paso is from 300 to 800 
miles from most of the users engaged primarily in livestock raising. Last year 
that processing was done at Eagle Pass, with the minimum of delay and ex- 
pense. But now the users must travel, round trip, up to a thousand miles, 
at a cost of around $100, to have 1 bracero reprocessed. You can see that this 
unnecessary cost and inconvenience is almost unbearable. 

Last year, when the processing of such braceros was functioning fairly well 
at Eagle Pass, users were permitted to make use of a simple and sensible prac- 
tice of granting powers of attorney to agents of their own choosing in Eagle 
Pass to perform the formalities in their behalf. The procedure worked well 
and was relatively inexpensive. It saved employers a lot of time, annoyance, 
and expense. But that arrangement is no longer permitted, under Labor De- 
partment orders, 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, that step by step, new prohibitions, additional in- 
convenience, and added expense, have been pyramided, to make it next to im- 
possible for the rancher and livestock raiser to obtain skilled braceros to do 
the work in areas where local domestic workers are not available, and the farm- 
work portion of the program is bogged down in redtape and endless regulations. 

In addition to that, following the January 17 letter forbidding the payment of 
the mordida, the Labor Department demanded repayment from users of all 
amounts which the users had paid, going back 2 years, as mordida and which, 
usually with their consent, had been charged against the braceros’ wages. In 
fact, the practice of paying the mordida had been known to Labor Department 
officials for some time, and they had given their outright or tacit approval of 
the practice. Indeed in official Department regulations, employers had beeen 
informed that deductions for “advances against wages” was not only condoned 
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but was specifically authorized. And then, out of a clear sky, they are told they 
must pay to the Government all the advances in wages for 2 years back. 

On top of all that, some users have been recently told that the Mexican offi- 
cials across the border from Eagle Pass would consider the processing of spe- 
cials only if a minimum of $125 per month would be paid in wages, plus room, 
board, insurance, transportation costs, and other fringe benefits and expenses. 
This demand is being made even though it is contrary to the international agree- 
ment because there has been no survey by the Secretary of Labor supporting 
such a figure. It is considerably above the prevailing rate. 


LOCAL LABOR AVAILABLE? 


Mr. Chairman, the entire bracero program has been clouded by false and mis 
leading propaganda from AFL-CIO’s National Agricultural Workers Union, 
claiming all sorts of imaginary and unfounded abuses and exploitation, and 
contending ample local labor was available. 

This claim is being repeatedly made that because of general unemployment in 
this country, “these jobs should be saved for our own unemployed workers.” 
That theory is laudable, but unfortunately it is only a theory. Under the law 
no bracero is to be employed in a community unless the Secretary of Labor 
certifies that local labor is not available. And that is the way it should be. 
But the unemployment problem is chiefly in the industrial areas, among steel, 
automobile, and aircraft workers, far removed from the farms and ranches of 
the Southwest. Besides, those unemployed are not interested in ranch and 
farm work even if they lived in the vicinity. 

Only recently a Texas Employment Commission official was in my office and 
told me of a recent instance where a request was made by a ranchman in my 
district for some workers to pull bitterweed. It was an emergency job that 
had to be done immediately if at all, before the weed matured and went to 
seed. But even though there were several unemployed listed on the rolls, not 
a single one of them was willing to go out under the sun and bend over and pull 
bitterweed for $1 per hour. 

Since this contention has been bandied around, I have suggested to the 
Labor Department several times that they send an official to my district and 
accompany employers on quests for workers capable and willing to do their 
work at prevailing wage rates. If those workers are there then of course 
they should do the job. sut from my own knowledge of the situation and 
from reliable reports that I get, workers able and willing to perform this type 
of work are simply not available except in rare and isolated instances. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, in an attempt to get some order out of the 
chaotic situation that has developed, we have held scores of meetings with 
Department of Labor officials, including in two instances with the Secretary 
of Labor himself. But the results have in general been negative and unsat- 
isfactory. 

Recently some spokesmen for ranching people flew from Texas to Mexico 
City and conferred with high Mexican officials who administer the bracero 
program down there. They were told by the Mexicans that it was and had 
always been the desire of the Mexicans to have the braceros processed with 
the minimum of redtape and inconvenience on the part of the American users, 
and they expressed dissatisfaction and impatience at the manner in which the 
program was functioning. 

The conditions which I have described have resulted in a virtual breakdown 
of the bracero program so far as specials or ranch workers are concerned. 
It is understandable, therefore, why the Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion, at a recent directors’ meeting in Del Rio, adopted a resolution urging 
the termination of Public Law 78. With your permission I include a copy 
of that resolution, as follows: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE TEXAS SHEEP & GOAT RAISERS ASSOCIA- 
TION IN QUARTERLY MEETING, DEL RIO, TEX., JUNE 14, 1958 


“A number of years ago the Congress passed the act authorizing the importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals for use as farm laborers in this country. The pri- 
mary object of the act was to assist American agriculture in times of scarcity 
of labor. This association and its members, since the inception of the program, 
have done everything within reason to make the program function properly 
and to help eliminate the so-called wetback situation. 
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“From time to time there have been indications that the Department of 
Labor was not administering the program to the best interests of the American 
farmer and rancher, but usually explanations were made that the administrative 
difficulties were increased by demands from the Mexican Government. This has 
not always been correct. 

“There has been a continuous process by the Labor Department of more 
demands upon the employer, increasing costs of facilities furnished for the 
laborers, and more and more redtape to be complied with by the users of this 
type of labor. No one can condone inadequate or improper housing for the 
laborers or failure on the part of the employer to provide sanitary working 
conditions, good food, and so forth. 

“Regulations promulgated by the Department of Labor have frequently been 
arbitrarily made, without notice or consultation with employers, and promptly 
changed in the same manner, so there has always been uncertainty as to 
exactly what the regulations were. 

“Many of the regulations are unreasonable and unnecessary. Some have 
been ex post facto in nature, while others have had the effect of abrogating 
previously made contracts, all of which, of course, is in violation of the 
Constitution. 

“Congress has consistently refused to pass any law prescribing minimum 
wages for farm laborers. Nevertheless the Department of Labor, through the 
requirements it has made in administering the so-called Bracero Act, has in- 
sisted upon fixing minimum wage scales based on their own determinations. 
This in effect overrides the Congress and would do by administrative edict what 
the Congress has expressly refused to do or permit to be done. 

“Tt has become apparent that some of the objectives of the Labor Depart- 
ment are to nullify the program and defeat the will of the Congress to aid the 
farmers in producing food and fiber for the needs of this country. 

“We are of the opinion, therefore, that Public Law 78, act of the 82d Congress, 
as amended, is no longer of value to the agricultural interests of this country, 
and we urge the Congress to terminate it at the earliest possible date.” 

I have a suggestion to make to the committee. It will be recalled that when 
a spokesman for the Immigration and Naturalization Service was called before 
your committe, in response to questioning he told of the workings of the recruit- 
ment of foreign workers by his agency, under the authority of section 214H of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. He told of the processing program as it relates to 
Jamaicans, Canadians, some Japanese, and others, to do farmwork where 
American workers are not available. 

That agency has authority to process Mexican workers. If it should be 
decided by the committee to report a bill to extend the bracero law (Public Law 
78), which expires next June, then we respectfully urge the committee to con- 
sider incorporating in its report a recommendation that all future processing 
of specials, or workers who do work for employers whose business is primarily 
livestock raising as disinguished from farming, be handled by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

There are several reasons why we feel this is warranted: 

1. Under Mexican law ranchworkers are not classified as agricultural work- 
ers. This fact has led to confusion and many misunderstandings in the ad- 
ministration of the bracero program. 

2. Employers of ranchworkers usually employ only 1 or 2 or 3 braceros, 
which places them in an entirely different category from the mass employment 
of 50 or several hundred workers to harvest crops, often on a seasonal basis. 

3. The ranchworkers are not employed to do seasonal or emergency work. 
They are usually year-round employees, requiring different rules and regulations 
pertaining to employment. Such workers are employed for full 6-month periods, 
with renewals usually requested where the braceros are satisfactory. 

4. The ranchworkers require special skills not required of the usual run of 
farmworkers. They must know something about horses, riding, repairing wind- 
mills, fences, ranch machinery, doctoring of livestock, and things of that kind. 

5. Such workers are usually temperamentally different from the farmworkers 
who are often employed en masse. They must be willing to work and live alone 
or with 1 or 2 other workers, often removed from groups of their own people. 
And they must be temperamentally agreeable and adjustable to that sort of 
living. 

6. By removing the specials from the administration of the Labor Depart- 
ment, that agency would be relieved of what seems to be quite a headache to 
that agency. As it works out, this portion of the program consumes a dispro- 
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portionate part of the time and cost required of the Labor Department in han- 
dling the bracero program. 

7. I am informed that the Immigration and Naturalization Service has ample 
personnel to perform the processing job on specials. This includes around 800 
border patrolmen, already stationed on the border, who are peculiarly well 
qualified and situated to take over this part of the bracero program. By re- 
lieving the Labor Department its administrative cost could be substantially 
reduced, and there would be no increased cost imposed upon the immigration 
Service. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, it is respectfully urged that the committee 
seriously consider the propriety of recommending in its report, or directly to the 
respective Departments, that all future processing of so-called specials be im- 
mediately handled by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any further questions / 

Thank you, gentlemen, for being with us today. 

We would like to ask consent for any additional supplemental 
statements that may be necessary to be incorporated in the record 
touching on the m: itter of the extension of Public Law 78, that such 
statements may go into the record without objection. 

(The statements and data are as follows:) 

SAN ANTONIO EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Ontario, Calif., May 21, 1958. 
Mr. J. J. MILter, 
Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. MILLER. So that you may know the result of our hiring qualified 
domestic workers, the following is the fruits of our labor. 

During the past 7 months (October through April) we have hired 576 men 
who have been referred to us by the department of employment. 

Of these: 


Percent 

Did not report for work or refused employment____--~- 63. 7 
OE Win eee ec citenne ence annmnn sai csitetee: ) 
7roumee wom 2 to's GAYS....24600000.60...: Sian aah eo dea te ‘ - 8.3 
reer Seen OS ROS £0 1 WORE ic ee ieccacdsneccntncssccus ‘ 5.4 
Worked more than 1 week__--- atc acashede ececpacaes eladacuancaed iets ae 1.3 
ND ish ee oe ee Le pei 2 . gh, 100. 0 


So, all in all, 92.7 percent of all of those referred worked less than 1 week. 
Should you want the names, addresses, and social-security numbers of any of 
these men, we have most of them on file. 

With all of the discussions going on at the present time, where it is contended 
that the agriculturalist can do without foreign labor, these figures should be 
impressive and should tend to prove that, as a group, the present referrals from 
the department of employment are unwilling to accept farm employment. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. RoSENBERGER, Manager. 


YUBA CITY, CALIF., May 23, 1958. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I own and operate 2,100 acres of orchard in Sutter and Yuba Counties. Dur 
ing the summer of 1957, I employed, in the harvest season, 535 domestic workers, 
130 Mexican nationals, and 20 Japanese nationals. 

In my efforts to obtain domestic workers, I had recruiters in Sacramento, 
Stockton, Oakland. Reno, Marysville, and Yuba City, and I also used road- 
side advertising extensively, along with a standing order for men with the Cali 
fornia Department of Employment, through which I received many workers. 

Despite my efforts to obtain sufficient labor, I was unable to harvest approxi- 
mately 15 percent of my prune crop, 10 percent of my peach crop, and 30 percent 
of my almond crop. The minimum wage paid to any employee of mine in 1957 
was 85 cents per hour. Some workers, on a piece-rate basis, earning as much 
as $25 per day. 


eee 
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I feel that California orchard farming cannot continue on its present scale 
without the continued importation of foreign workers, 
RICHARD R. WILBUR. 


C. E. SULLIVAN RANCH, 
Yuba City, Calif., May 23, 1958. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

We are writing to you with regard to a serious farm-labor situation we are 
now facing. This ranch consists of 250 acres of peaches, 45 acres of prunes, 
170 acres of shipping plums, and 700 acres of walnuts. 

Last year at the peak of the harvest we were employing 250 workers, made 
up of 180 domestic workers and 70 nationals. We found that we could not keep 
the domestic workers on the job. 

We had an order in at all times with the California Bureau of Employment, 
and we transported domestics from as far away as Sacramento, almost daily. 
Many of them did not go to work after arriving, or worked but a few hours. We 
were busy making out draws and paychecks during the period because of the con- 
stant new arrivals and departures. We put up with unsatisfactory work because 
there seemed to be no better alternative. 

This coming season, if no nationals are available, we feel that thousands of 
dollars worth of perishable crops will be lost and a situation will develop that 
will be most painful to everyone concerned. It is ruinous to the farmer and 
frustrating to the consumers to have crops brought to maturity and then al- 
lowed to rot because labor is not available for harvest. This is the situation 
we face this year. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. SULLIVAN. 


1957 LABOR Recorp, J. L. SULLIVAN RANCH 
SUMMARY 


Source of employees: California State Department of Employment. 

Ninety-three men were referred to the J. L. Sullivan Ranch to be employed as 
peach pickers. Men usually arrived in the afternoon and ate two meals before 
actually going to work the next morning. Men arriving Friday afternoon re- 
ceived five free meals before starting work Sunday morning. 

Twenty-two of the men from the State employment office did not work at the 
J. L. Suilivan Ranch. Some of the men could have turned in cards to crew 
bosses and eaten meals at the ranch but when they did not stay long enough to 
be on a picking crew the cards were often lost before they reached the book- 
keepers. 

Sixty-nine men turned in cards at the J. L. Sullivan Ranch and were employed 
as peach pickers. These 69 men worked a total of 27624 days to average 4 
days each. 

Twenty-eight pickers, 40.5 percent, worked 2 days or less. 

Nineteen pickers, 27.5 percent, worked 1 day or less 
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1957 labor record, J. L. Sullivan Ranch 


SOURCE OF EMPLOYEES: CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 


Employ- 
ment- Name 
list 
date 
Aug. 9 | Cecil Shaw 


9 | George Prather -- ina ows 
» | Joe Rolanio-- 

5 | H. Morrow 

5 | E. H. Wade 

5 | Matt Dunham 

> | Joe Launius ; 

8 | Leonard Ellis..---- 

8 | Thomas Murphy 

14 | P. Gardner 

14 | L, Hargraves cones 

14 | C. Perkins casnwe 557 
14 | H. Mason..-.. 

14 | W. Baird_.- us 
14 | J. Flaig | 573-10-5301 
B. Hollman 9-14-6786 
14 | W. Richardson-.- 456-14-2165 
14 | C, Hamman 


16-3759 






14} L. Brown 7 

15 | Frank Richardson - 
15 | Anthony J. Knoor 
15 | C. F. Crockett 

15 | Harry Bowing----- 
15 | Steve Grant 

15 | Albert Casady 


16 | A. Hoffmeyer 476-005-8897 
16 | George Evitts 

16 | Chester Crew 

16 | E. Roy Davis 

16 | Frank Henson 

16 | Edgar Flagg- 

16 | Floyd Madden. -- 
16 | C. Dean--. 

16 | Henry Bean-. 

16 | John Whitley-- 


02-36-6575. - 


16 | Avery Romine.. 307-07-1733 
16 | Clyde E. Gardanier | 494-090-421 
16 | A. J. Chambers 542-07- 4369 
16 | William Geuman- | 512-14-65-38 
16 | Saronto Thomas ee 

16 | Robert J. Sarkda- - - | 567-01-6720 
16 | Dan J. Deleworth- - 477-42-1251 
16 | Burton G. Bailey 

16 | Clyde Bishop-. 440-14-7599 
20 | Pete Christ 536-22-7484 
2) | Vincent J. Zedrin 72-10-2709 
2 | Elmer Wood 557-122-6383 
20 | James R. Field 

20 | Glenn Lee 529-03-5286 _ - 
20 | Clyde Hill 447-07-3411 
21 | George Spaulding 571-09-1331 
21 Patrick Gallager 

21 | G. McGivney- 

21 | Rollie Shigley 

21 | Oscar Pitts 

21 | Harold Bowman 

21 | C. R. MeGraw 

21 | John Pulaski 45-22 


21 Walter Rice 

21 | William Green 
21 | Thell Hart 

21 | Ben Parker 

21 | Ed Sullivan 

21 | Jean Reynolds.. 
21 Ed Ware 

22 «~Bill West 

22 | Billy L. Bass 
22 4. P. Lizotte 

22 | Andrew Adamson 


§56-24-292 


22 | E. W. Leck 

22 | James Harrison 463-01-3171 
22 | Julius Fuller 356-14-3483 
22 | W. H. McDuffey | 562-10-3592 
22 C. Louden 

22 | Howard Skinne 

22 John Hett 523-07-7049 
29 | Charles Reeder 5AR-1LS—-6H630 
22 | Joe Cain 553-18-O0086 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 619. 


| 233-28-4365.- 


| 21-22-8385. - 


Social security No. 


Employ- 
ment- 
ecard 


date 


Aug. 
do 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


“Aug. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
Aug. 
do 
do 


Aug. 
do 
Aug. 
do 


Aug. 


.do 
_do 
do 
do 


do... 


Aug. 
Aug. 
do 
do 


Aug. 
do 


Aug 
Aug. 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Aug. ; 


do 


do. 


Aug 
do 
do 

Aug 


Aug. :‘ 


Aug 


ao 


Aug 


do 


40 


16 
19 


19 


19 


20 


Ist 


OF 


working 


day 


Aug. 
do 


| Aug. ‘ 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Aug. 
do 
do 


Aug. 

do 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
do 
do 


do 


do.. 


Aug 

Aug 
do 

Aug. 


Aug 
do.. 


Aug 
Aug 
do 
do 
do 
do 
Aug 
do 
Aug 


Aug 
Aug 
Aug 


Aug 


Aug 
do 


li 


16 


18 


16 


19 
18 


18 
19 


20 


20 


20 


21 


30 


EMPLOYMENT 


Failed to Time 
report worked 
for work (days) 
33% 
: 34 
X 
xX 
xX 
X 
X 
X 
I , 
, 274 
xX 
+ 2 
X 
1136 
224 
l 
lls 
124 
X 
1 
124 
6% 
l 
X 
12 
214 
238 
1044 
24 
lig 
X 
419 
34 
3% 
3 
X 
X 
fh 
6 
6% 
64 
3 
X 
X 
14 
l 
62 
l 
X 
0 
X 
l 
l 
1 
X 
X 
x 
111 
133 
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1957 labor record, J. L. Sullivan Ranch—Continued 


SOURCE OF EMPLOYEES: CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 


Employ- Employ- Ist Fafledto| Time 
ment- | Name Social security No. ment- working report worked 
list card day for work (days) 
date date 
Aug: 22 | Edward Mantell_. 526-01-7187 Aug. 29 | Aug. 30 l 
22 | H. Williams. - 469-14-0214 Aug. 30 do 7% 
20 | Noor Kahn X 
20 | A. P. Konzen_-- Aug. 30 | Aug. 30 926 
Sept. 6 | John Alexander 703-09-8964 Sept. 6 | Sept. 6 lls 
6 | H. N. Bourne ; 558-09-9141 .| Aug. 6/| Aug. 8 18 


FOLLOWING NOT LISTED ON STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT GROUP 
REFERRAL GROUP 


T. Richards-_.-- 323-18-3047 Aug. 6/ Aug. 15 &24 
Don Burgard Aug. 23 | Aug. 24 4\4 
; Ervin Graves. Aug. 20 | Aug. 21 (2) 
> B. Hollman-. 559-14-6786 Aug. 14 | Aug. 15 2 
Harry Hermanson--. Aug. 30 | Aug. 30 l 
; | Robert Kent_._- ..| Aug. 20 | Aug. 21 (2) 
George W. Kelly_-- 5 Aug. 19 } Aug. 19 244 
Robert Ladouceur-_-_-_-- Aug. 20 | Aug. 21 (2) 
J. B. May. 450-36-4904 2 oe” oe (4) a eee 


1 144 hours. 

2546 hours. 

3 Kitchen flunky. 

4 Reported, but did not work. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, EL CENTRO, CALIF. 


State of California Department of Employment, El Centro Farm Labor Office, 
Feb. 26, 1958—Domestic referrals 
Days worked 


71 men worked 1 day__- elaine 3 aa : Ss 71 
62 men worked 2 days Sars ee eee : ease 124 
40 men worked 3 days__- : san Oe ice = oa 120 
33 men worked 4 days ‘ : ens 32 
32 men worked 5 days___- Seine ‘itabuas ieee 160 
27 men worked 6 days ; = 162 
29 men worked 7 duys__- reais i Pee 203 
20 men worked 8 days Satins 2 sce Ds 160 
13 men worked 9 days Se ae wash pli i A do ee ey 117 
15 men worked 10 days as ‘ : oi . = 150 
S men worked 11 days___-_- . s sit ‘ ; 8S 
11 men worked 12 days ; siete indecent : ay 182 
6 men worked 13 days__ ahi. Paes et ee Jane 78 
6 men worked 14 days abit anes wee 80 
10 men worked 15 days ; selene ” Cie 150 
9 men worked 16 days___- pete hoes ceoenae aie 144 
3 men worked 17 days ne ; ‘ . 51 
1 man worked 18 days - Z 5 18 
2 men worked 19 days__ sdeaans ; 38 
1 man worked 20 days eae : 20 
1 man worked 21 days... -_- i sensnsac lamella iat areas caataalaaiaten ar sana 21 
3 men worked 22 days : pea ze 66 
3 men worked 23 days. - ; Ghote 69 
1 man worked 24 days : cadizan - a 24 
2 men worked 25 days locales tas — ; ; 50 
3 men worked 26 days ; eee oe 7 , _ 78 
1 man worked 27 days__- hei ect dete aon a are oie 27 
1 man worked 2S days deen = ; eed 28 
1 man worked 81 days die occ! Z 3 
1 man worked 32 days es ea z ah ie A eal ood 32 
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State of California Department of Employment, El Centro Farm Labor Office, 


Feb. 26, 1958—Domestic referrals—Continued 
Days worked 


1 man worked 34 days__-_- 34 
1 man worked 36 days ce i he Bs ee 36 
1 man worked 38 days__-_--_--- 38 
1 man worked 50 days__----- . 5O 
1 man worked 46 days__--_-- oo 46 
24 men worked S84 hours_____~- 5 - 4 


Total (referrals, 9917) 2, 761 
1555 men did not report to work or refused to work. 


NoTE.—Average days worked per man: 2.78607. 


Ss DC. BR, 
February 1, 
Mr. J. J. MILLER, 
Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
covering 206 
by the Cali- 


also contains 


information 
user-members 


enclosed report includes 
domestic workers who were referred to 38 our 
fornia Department of Employment Farm Placement Service. It 
statements made by 18 of our members, which may of interest. 
Of the 206 referrals 47 (or percent) either completed their job or 
still employed at the time the report was mailed to our office. Following 
breakdown as to the length of time the balance of the 159 remained on the job 


DEAR Mr. MILLER: The 


ol 


prove 


| 
> 


were 
is a 


I Nu 

1. Did not work 1 full da 24 30) 
2. Worked from 1 to 3 days 19 2) 
3. Worked from 4 to 7 days ] 2] 
4. Worked from 8 to 14 days 2 
5. Worked from 15 to 30 days 17 27 
6. Worked 142 months 
7. Worked 2 month 
8. Worked 4 months (No. 6, 7, 8, 9, tot 
9. Worked 5 months 

Total 100 159 


Approximately 16 percent of the 159 were discharged for one reason or an 
other ; 84 percent quit on their own. 

The original form from which this information was taken is on file in the 
office of S. D. C. F. I. Each has been signed by the user-member and con 


tains both the date it was prepared and the date received by this office. 
You are hereby granted permission to use this data in any way that you desire. 
Sincerely, 
IvAN Woops. 


| 
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ULGA 
List of referrals from the department of employment office 


FROM NOV. 7, 1957, THROUGH DEC, 31, 1957 


Name Date hired Date termi Reason 
nated 
Blattler, Joe Nov. 7,1957 | Nov. 7,1957 | Did n Ow 
Vibbard, L. J Nov. 81957 | Nov. 8, 1957 De 
Abril, Elren--- Nov. 14,1957 | Nov. 14, 1957 Do. 
Weston, J. M Nov. 15, 1957 | Nov. 15, 1957 Do 
Carter, H. C Nov. 19, 1957 Nov. 19, 1957 De 
Golden, Irwin... do Nov. 20,1957 | Quit 
Lesh, D. B_-- Dex $1957 | Dee. 4,1957 | Didn 
Morgan, Max Dec. 16,1957 | Dee. 18, 1957 D 
Elmont, Walter... do do D 
Adame, Antonio do 
Salvaggio, Michael Dee. 18,1957 | Dee. 19, 1957 De 
Scholtz, Freddy- . Dee. 19, 1957 do bo box d quit. 
Lopez, Frank dc do De 
Parker, Earl Dec. 20,1957 | Dee. 20, 1957 Did t show. 
Gugena, Starling Dec. 21, 1957 
Hutchison, Jimmy do Dec. 21, 1957 Do 
Hutchison, Wesley---. do do Do 
Hutchison, Webb do do D 
Leeper, Forres do do De 
Harshman, Clinton. : Dee. 26,1957 | Dec. 26, 1957 Ix 
Taylor, Lowell__-- do de D 
Bishop, Car] ‘ he do D 
FROM JAN, 4, 1958, THROUGH JAN. 30, 1958 
Carlton, C. B Jan 41958 | Jar $1958 | Qu 
Hernandez, Mario Jan, 7. 1958 
Eldridge, Charles M ‘ - -- Ov us nit. 
Alaseo, Rocco Jan. 14, 1958 Jan. 15,1958 Did t show. 
Vargas, John Memachaca lo 
Lopez, Lazaro de 
Thompson, Roy Jan 15, 1958 Jar 16, 1958 D 
Thompson, Dolly ‘ do do D 
Dela Rosa, Lui ind 3 otners. Jan 16, 1958 Jar 1), 1958 ) 
Geronimo, Lira Jan. 20,1958 | Ja 21, 1958 | 
IHlernandez, Ramonn io i ) 
lorres, Victor : do do D 
Garcia, Ralpl do 
Cox, Clinton Jan. 21,1958 ul 29 1958 
Rodriquez, Frank io i ) 
Garcia, Primitive ee do 
Carter, H. C Jan. 27,1958 | Jan. 28, 1958 
FY idy, H ee do do > 
Cyler, Gordon Jan. 28,1958 | Jan. 29, 1958 D 
ly ler, Elbert Z do do 
Domelies, Estaben do j D 
Medina, Caunstenos do de D 
Aragon, Serzio do do Do. 
Mancillas, Trinidad ; Jan. 29,1958 | Jan. 30, 1958 Do. 


1 Not hired. 
M. F. B., Field Superintendent. 
SCFA, 
January 18, 1958. 
Mr. JACK MILLER, 
Vanager, Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DreAR JACK: We are enclosing a list of names of farmworkers that have been 
referred to G & Co. by the State department of employment farm labor office 
in - . These people were sent to G & Co. to be employed as grape- 
pruners. 

From the information disclosed, it is apparent that if G & Co. were forced 
to depend upon this type of labor, their grape vineyards would not be pruned 
until after next year’s grape harvest. If this should happen, there would not 
be any harvest next year because the production of grapes is dependent upon 
the proper pruning of the vines at this time of the year. 
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It is interesting to note that one of the referrals, ———— — , Was appre- 
hended Christmas eve in ———— while attempting to rob a pay phone. I under- 


stand that he is still in custody because he is wanted in Kansas for the rob- 
bery of a United States post office. Nice people. 
Trusting that this information may be of service to you, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ray ORTORN. 


G & Co., Inc., record of farm employment office referrals, Nov, 12, 1957, through 
Jan. 17, 1958 








No Name Date hired Hours Date termi- Reason 
| worked nated 
1137 | Otto Brechbuhler- --- Nov. 12, 1957 | 50 | Nov, 19, 1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1138 | Benny R. Guerrero Nov. 13, 1957 18 Nov, 18, 1957 Do 
1139 | Allen W. Branch, Jr__. | do_... 4714) Dec. 2,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1140 | Mahlon A, Patton._-. a 41 | Nov. 19, 1957 | Do. 
1141 | Starling Gugena | do- 41 | a | Not qualified to prune. 
1142 anne D. Patton. | do... | 41 do. | Resigned, own accord, 
1148 | Charlie B. Neal__- |} Dee. 2, 1957 2414) Dec. 5, 1957 Do 
1149 | Joe L. Jacobo-- | do | Still employed, 
1150 | Joe D. Buchanan_. Dec. 3, 1957 | 2014; Dec. 10,1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1151 | Robert E. Green--- | do | 2214|.... do Do 
1152 | Noel C. Atterbury---- |} Dec. 4, 1957 7 Dec. 6,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1153 | William E. Baty-- Dec. 5, 1957 | 104%} Dec. 10,1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1154 | Paul E. Maxwell | do 10% do | Do. | 
1155 | Seney K. Christy-- do... | 1914] Dec. 13, 1957 Resigned, own accord. | 
1156 | Robert H. Robison do 194 do Do. 
1157 | Jerry A. Melton | do 1144) Dec. 10,1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1159 | Ted Holcomb. -- Dec. 6, 1957 | 7 Dec. 6, 1957 | Do. 
1160 | Dee D. Brown... -- do 23 | Dec. 19, 1957 | Do. 
1161 | Pedro Jaime | Dec. 7, 1957 | Still employed. 
1162 | Walter A, Alinen-- | do 49 Dec. 16,1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1163 | Jimmie L. Henry | Dec. 9, 1957 | 32 Dec, 12, 1957 | Do. 
1164 | Robert L. Nichols ; Dec. 10, 1957 16 do | Do. 
1165 | Melvin R. Hampton-. | a 32 Dec. 18,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1166 | Luther C. O’Hair-_- do 32 Dec. 13,1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1167 | Roman H. Hernandez. | do 61 Dec. 23,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1168 | Kenneth A. Horn... do | s Dec. 10, 1957 | Do. 
1169 | Donald E. Horn do 5 do | Do. | 
1170 | Joe M. Leon_---. |} Dec. 11, 1957 | Still employed, 
1171 | Manuel M. Leon, Jr--- do ; ; Do. 
1172 | James L. Baldwin do 16 Dec. 17,1957 | Resigned, own accord, 
1173 | Loren Sheaffer do 16 Dee. 13, 1957 | Do. 
1174 | Ramon Luna. do 24 Dec. 16, 1957 Do. 
1175 | Ray F. Wasson do 28 do Not qualified to prune. 
1176 | Eugene E. Moore_-_-. do 28 do Do. 
1177 | Marvin A. Stimson_-- Dec. 12, 1957 4114; Dec. 23, 1957 | Do. 
1178 | Nicanor R. Mendez do 12 Dee. 16,1957 | Resigned, own accord 
1179 | John E. Harrison Dec. 13, 1957 46 Dec. 23,1957 | Not qualified to prune, 
1180 | Sam FE. Roe do 8 Dec. 16, 1957 Resigned, own accord, 
1181 Frank H. Hurtado-__.- do 8 Dec. 17, 1957 Do. 
1182 | Louis F. Landin- @..... . do | 0 
1185 | Harold 8. Le Tourneau_--- Dec. 17, 1957 24 Dec. 20, 1957 Do 
1186 | Grover H. O’Dell__-_- do 24 do Do 
1187 | Thomas B. O’Dell - do 16 do Do. 
1188 | Robert L. Middleton-- Dec. 18, 1957 43 Dec. 26, 1957 Do. 
1189 | Grady O'Neal ao 45 Dec. 28, 1957 Do 
1190 | Albert G. Marroquin - Ones 29 Dec. 24, 1957 Do. 
1191 | Jimmie M. Hathaway. do Still employed. 
1192 | Max H. Morgan_- do 29 Dec. 26,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1193 | Walter D. Elmont do 29 lo I) 
1194 | Dale D. Smith_- do 52 Dec. 27, 1957 Do. 
1195 Hays L. Fish_. do 52 do Do. 
1196 | Robert L. Yarnell, Jr__- Dec. 19, 1957 2544 Dec, 23,1957 | Not qualified to prun 
1197 | Larry O’ Brian Dec. 20, 1957 27 Dec. 26,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1198 | James T. Burge do 72 Jan. 3, 1958 Do. 
1199 | Patrick J. McInenly do 69 do Do 
1200 | Fred Smith do Still employed. 
1201 Clinton L. Harshman Dec. 23, 1957 s Dec. 23, 1957 Resigned, own ac cord, 
1202 | Lowell E. Taylor do s do Do. 
1203 | Jose E. Barba_. do s Dec. 24, 1957 Do. 
1204 Carl E. Bishop do ‘ Dec. 23, 1957 Do 
1206 | Ruben N. Zisumbo Dec. 26, 1957 Still employed. 
1207 Robert M. Weigel do 21 Dec. 30, 1957 Resigned, own accord. 
1208 | Wayne A. Bowerman. .- do 8914) Jan, 17,1958 | Not qualified to prune. 
1209 | Henry C. Tinsley. -- Dec. 27, 1957 l Dec. 27,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1210 | Fred Martino... do l do Do. 
1211 | James W. Blanchard_. do 26 Jan. 2, 1958 Do 
1212 | Rosco C,. Baker___- ee 26 ck ‘ Do. 
1213 | David R. King do 21 Dec. 31, 1957 Do 
1214 | Wayne L. Page___. do 34 Jan. 2,1958 | Not qualified to prune. 
1215 | Arthur G. Gonser_.-...--.-.. -.do cena) din a 5 Still employed. 
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G & Co., Inc., record of farm employment office referrals, Nov. 12, 1957, through 
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Name 


Arkle M. Lile 


Everett E. Stanley------ 
Wardie M. Ledbetter 
Rocco Aresca 


Larry A. Davenport------ 


Hal E. Abeles. 
Candelaic Sauceda 
Francisco Sauceda 
Roy L. Wright__.---- 
Edward J. Freeman-. 
Jesus Sauceda. 

James E. Mansell, Sr 
Eugene W. Clark- 

Joe J. Malec__.-- 

Joe H. Garrett ae 
Clyde Brandenburgh.. 
Roland D, Williams 
Bobby W. Dunnagan 
J. D. Butiatutter........ 
Trinidad Mancillas-__.--- 
Virgle G. Griffin 
Hernaldo J. Gutierrez 
Edward Hicks, Jr 
Richard E. Summers.--.- 


| James N. Palmer 
| Andres Alcaraz 


Americo Martinez... 


Gordon H. Reynolds------ 
Howard N. Farris.......--- 


Jan. 17, 1958—Cont 


Date hired 
| worked 


Hours | 


inued 


Date termi- 


| nated 

; Jan. 2,1958 

| Jan. 7, 1958 

Jan. 3, 1958 | 
Jan. 2,1958 

Jan. 7, 1958 

| Jan, 13, 1958 
Jan. 13,1958 

| 

eae 4 
Jan. 13,1958 
Jan. 17,1958 

Jan, 


13, 1958 


Dec. 27,1957 | 8 
| Jan. 2,1958 | 35 
do i 9 
Dec. 31, 1957 | 5 
Jan. 2,1958 | 35 
Jan. 7, 1958 | 50 
+40. a" 28 
do 
Jan. 8, 1958 2 
ak: | 
do ia 
..do el 
..do : he ll 
do - ee 
Jan. 9,1958| 32 
._.do ey 62% 
Jan. 10, 1958 | 23 
do 
. do. 
Jan. 13, 1958 . 
‘ica MU te tdedveile ehahninice 
do oS ae 
do es 
do ee 
Jan. 17,1958 } 
. do. 
do 
Jan. 15, 1958 ee 
wee), Ae 


work was available, but they did not report for work the following day. 


1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
1145 


1146 | 


1147 
1148 


1150 | 
1151 | 


1152 
1153 
1154 
1155 
1156 
1157 
1158 
1159 
1160 
1161 
1162 
1163 
1164 
1165 
1166 
1167 
L168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1174 


Reason 


Resigned, own accord. 
Do. 
Not qualified to prune. 
Resigned, own accord. 
Do. 
Not qualified to prune. 
Do. 
Still employed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Not qualified to prune. 
Do, 
Do. 
Still employed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


NoTe.—In addition to the above approximately 60 others applied for work. Applications were furnished, 


Employment record of men hired through farm employment office 


Name 


Otto Brechbuhler 
Benny R. Guerrero 
Allen W. Branch, Jr 
Mahlon A. Patton 
Starling Gugena 
James D. Patton 
James E Hollaway 
General J. Harris 
Charley A. Oats 
Edwardo R,. Guerra 
Pete Gomez 

Charlie B. Neal_. 
Joe D. Buchanan 
Robert E. Green 
Noel C, Atterbury 
William EF. Baty 
Paul E. Maxwell 
Seney K. Christy 
Robert H. Robison 
Jerry A. Melton 
Tito S. Aragon 

Ted Holeomb 

Dee D. Brown 
Pedro Jaime 

Walter A. Alinen 
Jimmie L. Henry 
Robert L. Nicholas 
Melvin B. Hampton... 
Luther C. O’ Hair 
Roman H. Hernandez 
Kenneth A. Horn... 
Donald E. Horn 
Joe M. Leon. 
Manuel M. Leon, Jr 
James L, Baldwin 
Loren Scheaffer. 
Ramon Luna 


Date hired Hours 
worked 
No 12, 1957 50 
Nov. 13, 1957 18 
do 47! 
do 41 
do. 41 
do 41 
Nov. 19, 1957 7 
do 4 
Nov. 25, 1957 
lo 33 
Dec. 2, 1957 2414 
De 3, 1957 20)! 
oO 2214 
Dec 4, 1957 7 
Dee 5, 1957 10'5 
do 10'4 
do 1914 
lo 19! 
do 11 
do 399 
Der 6. 1957 7 
lo 15 
Dec 7, 1957 
do 49 
Dee 9, 1957 32 
Dec. 10, 1957 16 
do 32 
do 32 
10 Ss 
do 5 
Dee. 11, 1957 
do 
do 16 
do 16 
do 24 


Date termi- 
nated 


Nov. 19, 1957 
Nov. 18, 1957 
Dec. 2, 1957 
Nov. 19, 1957 
do 
do 
Dec. 2, 
Dee. 3, 


1957 


1957 


Dec. 7, 1957 


Der », 1957 

Dec. 10, 1957 
do 

ec 6, 1957 

Dec. 10, 1957 
do 

Dee. 13, 1957 
do 

Dee. 10, 1957 

Dec 11, 1957 

Dec 6, 1957 

Dee. 19, 1957 

Dec. 16, 1957 

Yec. 12, 1957 
do 

Dec. 18, 1957 

ec 13, 1957 

Dee. 10, 1957 
lo 

Dee. 17, 1957 

Dec. 13, 1957 

Dee. 16, 1957 


Reason 


Not qualified to prune. 
Resigned, own accord. 
Do. 
Do. 
Not qualified to prune. 
Resigned, own accord. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Not qualified to prune. 
Do 
Resigned, own accord. 
Not qualified to prune. 
Do 
Resigned, own accord. 
Do 
Not qualified to prune. 
Do 
Re ne own accord, 
Not qualified to prune. 
D 
1) 
D 
Resigned, own accord 
Not qualified to prune. 
Resigned, own accord. 
D 
Do 
Do 
Do 
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Employment record of men hired through farm employment office—Continued 


No. Name Date hired Hours Date termi- Reason 
worked nated 
1175 | Ray F. Wasson .| Dee. 11, 1956 28 | Dee. 16,1957 | Not qualified to prune. 
1176 | Eugene E, Moore do 28 do Do. 
1177 | Marvin A. Stimson | Dee. 12, 1957 
1178 | Nicanor R. Mendez_-. | 12 Dec. 16,1957 | Resigned, own accord. 
1179 | John E, Harrison__.. Dec. 13, 1957 
1180 | Sam E. Roe do. 8 Dec, 16, 1957 Do. 
1181 | Frank H. Hurtado | do 8 Dec. 17, 1957 Do. 
1182 | Louis F. Landin do ~ do Do. 
1185 | Harold 8. Le Tourneau Dee. 17, 1957 24 Dec. 20, 1957 Do. 
1186 | Grover H. O’ Dell. do. 24 do Do. 
1187 | Thomas B. O’ Dell. do 16 do Do. 
1188 | Robert L. Middleton Dec. 18, 1957 Dec. 24,1957 | Ontario jail, drunk 
1189 | Grady O’Neal do do Ontario jail; attempt to 
rob pay phone 
1190 | Albert G. Marroquin do 
1191 | Jimmie M. Hathaway do 
1192 | Max H. Morgan do 
1193 | Walter D. Elmont do. 
1194 | Dale D. Smith-- do 
1195 | Hays L. Fish-_...- do 
Larry O’Bryson.. Dec, 24,1957 | Ontario jail, drunk 
NOTE lotal, 56; no longer employed, 40 (71 percent); remaining, 16 (29 percent 


S A. E. A, INc., 
January 27, 1958. 
Mr. J. J. MILLER, 
Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear JAcK: The attached report covers with but very few exceptions the 
domestic activity here since November 1957. The volume, is, to say the least, 
startling and the results discouraging. 

By count there were 343 men passed through our doors during this time and 
they worked a total of 1,920 man-hours. In order to complete the number of 
man-hours of work we did during our last fiscal year ending October 31, 1957, 
1,325,000 man-hours and using this source of labor, we will need no less than 
239,000 men. 

I don’t believe that any comment I can make at this time will change the 
situation, but if this is the labor supply we are being asked to use by some 
anti-Mexican national groups, God help the farmer. 

An interesting study might be, to determine how many of these men have been 
from employment office to employment office seeking employment and after being 
referred to a job, go on to the next town. Would this have any helpful effect 
upon the situation? 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. ROSENBERGER 
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S A. BE. A, Inc., Jan. 18, 1958 


Social 
Date Name security Remarks 
number 




















Nov. 16,1957 | Azlin, Arville 455-30-5318 Did not report. 
Nov. 5,1957 | Abrejo, Richard 545-54-5678 Do. 
Nov. 13, 1957 Anderson, Tom Do 
Do Araugo, Daniel ()24~-14-2008 Do 
Do Arnold, Lee 0193 Do 
Jan. 8,1958 | Armijo, John_. 7752 Do 
Nov. 13,1957 | Arnold, Lee Mrs 7077 D 
Jan. 2, 1958 Ahlistrom, Lloyd 2062 Ss 
Dec. 10,1957 | Amaya, Frank 9696 t 
Nov. 19, 1957 Armstrong, Eldridge O89 
Nov. 6, 1957 Albo, Joe 7146 
Nov. 4, 1957 Arroyo, Lazaro 2189 
Nov. 6,1957 | Abril, Efren_.- 8039 
Jan. 14,1958 | Brandt, Fred 1472 
Do Briones, John 2799 t 
Jan. 10, 1958 Bressler, Robert 4632 
Jan. 13,1958 | Brixley, Bill. 9249 
| Dec. 26,1957 | Boughan, Oscar QO5t t 
Jan. 9, 1958 Brown, Robert 239 
Dec. 10, 1957 Buchaman, Joe 2651 
Nov. 26, 1957 Brady, Robert 6797 t 
Dec. 10,1957 | Baty, William 703 
Nov. 26,1957 | Blasingame, Lloyd 0013 D 
Do Brown, Bennett 5949 Do 
Do Bavda, Louis 1038 Didr port 
Nov. 15,1957 | Branch, Allen 797¢ Refused ¢ lc ent 
Nov. 21, 1957 Barron, Cleo Did not report 
Nov. 20,1957 | Baunelos, J Refused ployment. 
Do Baker, W. 1 Did not report 
Do Bogges, Willis, J D 
Do Butt, Jim Do 
Oct. 24, 1957 Beadell, Gordon K l 
Dec. 23,1957 | Buis, FE. F Di 
Belteron, Rojelia Did n ort 
| Nov. 25, 1957 Bolin, Ashford DD 
Jan 2, 1958 Brown, Dee Do 
Nov. 12,1957 | Brown, James ) 
| Do Bernard, Brent D 
Baily, W. 7 D 
Branson, Leaura DD 
Bizzell, Jim D 
Nov 5, 1957 Bruce, Tom W orke 
{ Brauson, Coleman Didt | 
| Dec. 13,1957 | Corrubias, A Ld 
Dec. 16, 1957 do Work 
Jan. 15,1958 | Cloutier, Phelorom Dy 
Jan. 14,1958 | Couch, Eugene D 
Jan 7,1958 | Cuellar, Carlos 52-60) 228, D 
Do Cannada, Ernest 43-44-3981 D> 
Jar 8, 1958 | Clark, Fred 541-14-8883 Did 
Carr, KR. W 2R1-O5—-O55€ D> 
Sept. 28,19 Collis, Wayne 16-36-1099 Refu 
Sept. 24,1957 | Clements, Maxine yidt 
D Chonister, Lewis 46-18— 360 D 
Clyde, Leland §64-52-5756 D 
Dec. 27,1957 | Curtis, M. O 141-24-6578 | Worked 16d 
| MeCoy, Dewayne §55-42-F032 D 
| St. Claire, Elaine 55-S5O-191S D 
| Carden, Williat 572-286-909 [ 
Nov. 25,19 Clark, Clyde 441—-00- 0987 DD 
Nov. 21,1957 | Cruz, Tony 55844-8541 I) 
Nov. 25, 1957 Castaneda, Al 73-38-2062 1 
No 13, 19 Carter, Gerald 64-50-9617 | 
Nov ,19 Candelario, Felipe ) 
Nov. 14, 1957 Cosola, David 57—-54-852t ) 
Nov. 12,1957 | Cowell, John {85-42-8819 1) 
Nov. 27,1957 | Ciesieiski, Ed 34305-8569 ) 
Do Cevallos, Ricardo 4$59-56H-7 160 Ly 
Do Copas, Santiago 52-01-3258 tefused 
| Dec. 20,1957 | Chaney, Harold 549-52-5650 Do 
Dec. 24,1957 | Carter, Joseph 51-22-9312 Did not report 
Oct. 10,1957 | Chastain, Fred De 
| Jan. 15,1958 | Dion Peirre, Francois 121 D 
| Jan. 14,1958 | Delgado, Louis I 
Jan. 3,1958 | Du Vall, James Work 3 S 
| Jan. 13,1958 | Daniel, De Witt Refused 
Duarte, Joe Did not report 
Nov. 4,1957 | Dunham, Barney 13-03-0004 Worked 2 days 
| Dee. 13,1957 | Dominguez, Manuel Ref 1 
| Dec. 31,1957 | Dykstra, Garrett Worked 1 day 
| 
1 Exchange student, 
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S A. B.A, Inc., Jan. 18, 1958—Continued 


Date Name 


Jan. 2,1958 | Diaz, Nick- 
Oct. 10,1957 | Diaz, Isidro 
Jan. 13,1958 | Davis, Buckey 
Do Davis, Buck. 
Do Duran, Mario 
Davolt, Robert 
Detinne, John 
Delgado, Lena Teresa 
Nov. 6,1957 | Duran, Rudy 
Nov. 26, 1957 Deases, Jose 
Jan. 2,1958 | Elmont, Walter 
Dec. 11,1957 | Russell, Engebretson- - - 
Jan. 14,1958 | Fish, Russell 
Jan. 13,1958 | Frady, Herbert 
Fleming, James... 
| Fountain, Ruth 
Nov. 30,1957 | Fish, Hayes 
Forthun, Ernest 
Nov. 25,1957 | Gonce, Lonny.. 
Oct. 11,1957 | Ghaing, J. R 
Dec. 18,1957 | Gonser, Arthur 
Dec. 31, 1957 jalliher, James 
Jan. 2, 1958 ioldman, Clifton H-. 
Dec. 27,1957 tolden, Gerald 
tolden, Eldon 
tolden, Chuck 
iarcia, Ernest 


Nov. 26, 1957 trant, Johr 

Do trier, Robert 
Nov. 12, 1957 iray 
Nov. 15, 1957 tuerrero, Benny 
Nov. 1 1957 irant, Chuck. 
Jan. 1 
Nov. 13, 1957 iedeon, V. E 


iarcia, Katy 
treen, Robert 
jaston, Amos L 
tarcia, Joe R 
tehman, Elmer 
tuinnip, Ray 
tonzales, Val 
tarcia, Larry 
irossett, Virgil 
iarcia, Mike 
Clifford 
leriberto 
a, Eduardo 
Garcia, Ignacio 
Jan. 13,1958 | Holeuin, Agustin 
Dec. 11, 1957 Hathaway, Jim 
Do Halaz, Mike 
*. 19,1957 | Hardin, Bob 
Nov. 13, 1957 Heiser, Howard 
2.1958 | Harrison, John E 
Do Hinojosa, Ramiro 
Dec. 31,1957 | Huerta, Jose 
Jan. 2,1958 | Holland, Arthur 
Hernandez, Dorthy 
Hungate, Robert 
Nov. 14,1957 | Holms, Theodore 
Nov. 20,1957 | Hew Le, Gene 


Nov. 19, 1957 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
9 ( 
5 ( 
$4, { 
4.1958 Glasener, Kenneth 
3 { 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
{ 


Gordon, 
Garcia, 
Gar 





| 
I 
I 


Do Helton, James. - ; 
Do Haymond, Merrill...--- 
Do Haymond, Jay-. 


Nov. 21, 1957 Houston . a 





y, 25,1957 | Hernandez, Danny-.----...-- . 
Jan. 13,1958 | Herminghouse, Frank. ..- 
Nov. 13,1957 | Holloway, Gene 
Oct. 14,1957 | Hernandez, Beatrice 
Nov. 8, 1957 Hetchler, Robert. .--- z 
Nov. 14,1067 | Haddock, Devid............-.---- 


Do ...| Haddock, Ralph-....--.- a . . 

Horton, William_...-- ; viniein a 
Hurtado, Frank.-....-. 

Nov. 13,1957 | Holmgard, Mogens !_- 

Nov. 26,1957 | Hobbs, H. L.......-.-.---- 

Nov. 13,1957 | Heintz, Frank 
Hall, Bill Secale ke 

Oct. 21,1957 | Heron, Bill..-.-...-.-.--. 

Oct. 22,1957 | Heeck, Henrietta... .. 


1Exchange student. 


Social 
security 
number 


854 


38 


1650 


549-03-43.56 


7785 
2205 
1791 
7310 
2019 
1855 
7367 
1427 


321 


7309 


U140 
GO1S4 


9143 


52-4965 
05-9910 


500-09 
464-58 
485-18 
569-48 
562-36 
524-40 
493-36 
523-34 
308-14 
570-18 
379-05 
5SH0-48 
307-12 
571-10 
483-01 
446-30 
415-03 
157-36 
567-46 
459 
711 
it $4 
182-18 
21-45 
61-50 
AHO-10 
379-30 
549-03. 
165-01 
495-22 
504-50 
7 1-52 
401-18 
571-42 
373-20 
722-10 
190-58 
54 A 
439-19 
48-5 
5 vy} 
454-44 
{6H}-22 
154-58 
335-05 
549-24 


388 
564 
534 
242 


553 


450 





99 


54 
34 
40 





S857 
SU49 


412 
7113 


(00S 


(74 


ARR 
7903 

905 
H4570 
Z900 
3135 
1001 


1404 
2717 


6516 


LOG7T 
7662 
9496 
9140 


48-5737 


9 


3b 


=O 


—5H35 


5653 





Remarks 


Did not report. 


Worked 642 hours, 


Worked 1 day. 
Do 

Did not report 

Worked 42 day. 

Refused 

Did not report 
Do 

Worked 1 day. 

Did not report. 

Worked I day. 

Worked 42 day. 

Did not report 

Refused 

Did not report 


Worked 12 days 


Did not report 
Do 
Worked 1 day 
W orked 
Worked 1 da 
Did not report 
Worked 1 day 


Do 

Do 
W orked 3 day 
Refused 
Did not report 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Worked 1 day 

Do 
Refused 
Did not report. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
Worked 2 day 
Worked 1 day 

Do. 

Do 
Did not report. 
Worked 1 day. 

Do 

Do 
Did not report 
Worked 1 day 
Did not rem 

Do 
Worked 6 days 
Did not report 
Worked 1 day. 

Do 
D'd not report 
Worked 1 day. 

Do 

Do 
Did not report. 





Worked 3 days, 


Did not report. 

Worked 1 day 

Did not report. 
Do. 


Worked 2 days. 


Do 
Did not report 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Worked 1 day 
Did not report 

Do 

Do. 





Date 


Nov. 13, 1957 
d , 1957 


, 1958 





Nov. 12, 1957 
Nov. 15, 195 
Do 
Do 
Nov. 19, 1957 
Oct. 16,1957 
Oct. 31, 1957 
Nov. 12, 1957 
Do 
Nov. 15, 1957 
Nov >», 1957 
Jan. 10, 1958 
Jan. 7, 1958 
Jan. 13, 1958 
Jan 7, 1958 
Jan 8, 1958 
Jan. 10, 1958 
Nov. 14, 1957 
Nov. 7, 1957 
Do 
Nov. 8, 1957 
Do 
Nov. 15, 1957 
Nov. 13, 1957 
Nov. 15, 1957 
Nov. 26, 1957 
Dec. 11, 1957 
Dec. 13, 1957 
Jan. 17, 1958 
Jan, 15, 1958 
Dec. 24, 1957 

19458 


Nov. 13, 1957 
Nov. 12, 1957 
Do 
Nov. 25, 1957 
Jan. 14,1958 
Jan. 10, 1958 
Do 
Jan. 3, 1958 
Oct. 18, 1957 


Oct. 29, 1957 
Oct. 23, 1957 


Oct. 31, 1957 
Nov. 14, 1957 
Nov. 13, 1957 
Nov. 12, 1957 
Dec. 10, 1957 


Nov. 15, 1957 
Oct. 30, 1957 
Jan. 31,1958 
Jan. 9, 1958 
Jan. 7,1958 
Jan. 10,1958 
Nov. 19, 1957 
, 1957 
Nov. 13, 1957 
Nov. 9, 1957 
Nov. 6, 1957 
Nov. 20, 1957 
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Holloway, Gene 
Johnson, W. R___.-- 
Johnson, Homer 
Johnson, William 
Johnson, Nancy 
Johnson, Robert 
Johnson, Rudolf 
Jackson, Fredrick 
Justice, Jerry. - 
Justice, Jim 
Justice, Jack 
Lund, Eason 
Johnson, Lester 
Johnson, Agnes B 
Keyes, John 
Kimbro, Earl 
Knight, Richard. 
Knight, John 
Kinney, John 
Johnson, Silas 
Langer, J. L 
Larsen, J. W 
Langler, Jim 

Lira, Geronimo 
Longrie, Jere 
Lopez, Pedro 
Lewis, James 
Lewis, Kathy 
Lawrence, Dover 
Lawrence, Walter_. 
Leslie 

Linton, Raymond 
Leslie, Lyle 
Linde, Robert 
Lene, Cecil... 
Leon, Roy....-.-- 
Mercado, Ramon 
Molina, Eugene 
Montantes, Henry-- 
Merrietta, Alfred 


Morgan, Lloyd agua 


Monkgari, Louis 
Mancillas, Angel 
Mancillas, Charles. 
Marchan, Albert_.-- 
Myers, Robert 
Miguel, Sam : 
MecGuerran, Dennis 
Morgan, Don 
Miller, Gerald 
Mason, James 
Morgan, Max 
Mouth De, Eleanor 
Martinez, Manuel 
Maxine, Jim 
Moore, Leroy 
Millard, Geneva 
Moore, Elanore 
Martin, Roy 
Morris, Ronald 
Miller, Gordon 
Madore, Walter 
Maxell, Ed 
Moran, Travis 
Mohler, Edward 
Montiel, Joe 
Martinez, John 
Molina, Eugene 
Monroe, Bob 
Martinez, Richard 
Maylan, Timothy 
Nocolay, Larned 
MeNall, D 

Neal, Charles 
MeNutt, Don 
Ortiz, Tony. 

Ogle, Clifford 
Oats Alken, Charley 
Osborn, Joseph 


Soci 


Name 


secur 


al 


ity 


number 


430-58 
491-03 
539-05 








6516 
5454 
0395 


7-39-9669 
54-9959 
+-37-5677 
01-0056 
7-24-7380 
38-5506 
03-2673 
38-5502 
~40-0368 
20-6495 
4)3-2985 
553-01-0552 
518-28-0313 
§22-50-6899 
5-16-6383 
03-8590 
22-8401 
28-9711 
03-7588 
44-2158 
18-2396 
42-9350 
32-f627 
20-3212 
244-20-H615 
23742-2011 
720-003-3915 
518-34-2234 
475-38-3753 
527-10—-2535 
8 1-58-1492 
545-654-9714 
154-28-8044 
5 56-07-2263 
. 24-26-8285 
5AG6—-01-4794 
56S—16-0195 
545-54-8746 
5AQ—-52-1508 
459-10-6722 
W2-40-7433 
499-40-7475 
566-40-4597 
440-—24-2220 
54809-3164 
482-12-2065 
547-38-9463 
64-24-9596 
a 36-16-7913 
167-26-5803 
483-55-4976 
HOHS—-52-83 41 











3912 

54-9814 

5O-D090 

560-38-8452 

‘ 045-005-0531 
530-03-6317 

. 569-48-7048 
292-22-8545 

AOS—52—-9350 

547-22-5087 

462-05-9326 

434-)5-7963 
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Remarks 


Worked 1 day. 
Worked 6 days. 
Did not report 

Do 
Worked 6 days 
Worked 3 days. 
Did not report. 
Refused 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Did not report 
Worked % day 
Worked 6 d iys. 
Did not report 

Do 

Do. 

Do 
Worked 1 day 
Did not report. 
Refused 
Did not report. 
Refused 
Did not report. 
Worked 1 day 
Worked 3 days. 
Did not report. 

Do 
W orked 1 day. 

Do 
Did not report. 
Refused 
W orked 1 day 
Did not report. 
Worked 1 day. 
Did not report. 
W orked 2 days. 
Worked 2 hours. 
Did not report. 
Worked 8 days. 
Refused 
Worked 10 days. 
Did not report 

Do. 

Do. 
Worked 4 days. 
Did not report. 

Do 
Worked 14 day 
Did not report. 

Do 
Worked 2 days. 
Did not report. 

Do 7 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Worked 3 days. 
Did not report. 
Refused 





Do. 
Did not repor 

Do 

Do. 
Worked 4 days 
Refused 


Did not report. 


Worked la 
Do 

Did no port 
Do 
De 
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Date 


Jan, 13,1958 | Prestridge, Shoy 
Peoples, Ira 
Perez, Antonio 
Puett, Lewyllen 
Paige, Vicente 
Perez, Reynaldo 
Perez, Ignacio 


, 1957 
, 1957 


Nov. 19, 1957 | Perez, Magdaleno 
Nov. 25, 1957 | Price, Richard -_-. 
Do Palacios, Henry 
Nov 5, 1957 | Peterson, Alvin 
Oct. 21,1957 | Peirce, Edward 
Do Powell, B. W 
Do Priest, Eddie 

Do Page, Wayne 
Jan. 18,1958 | Romo, Walter 


Romo, Ernest 
Ryes, Delfino 
Rowe, Leonard 
Ramos, Paul 
Ramos, Pete 
Robbina, James 
Rodriguez, Lupe 
Riojas, Luis 
Romero, Cirpiano 
Reynolds, Marion 
Richter, Don 
Richter, Rodger 
Reeves, Don 


Z 


25. 
Nov. 7,195 


I 


Jan 3,1958 | Rendon, Leopoldo 
Jan 7, 1958 Robles, Robert 
Oct 9,1957 | Rinfrie, Foy 


Reynolds, Ray 
Reinhardt, Ed 

57 Ripley, Gene 

7 | Rodriguez, I. A 
Soto, Paul 

Stice, Walter 
Santoya, Mary---. 
Stavisky, Charles 
1957 | Seal, Bill 
Santoyo, Tony 
Sehow, Eldon 
Santoya, Jesse 


Smith, Charles 


Jan. 13, 1958 


Jan 7,1958 | Sandoval, Augstine 
Jan. 2,1958 | Smith, Lawrence 
Jan 9,1958 | Smith, R. O 
Jan. 15,1958 | Sauve, Leroy 
Jan 14, 1958 Strause, James 
Do Sanders, Don 
Jan. 8,1958 | Stimson, Marvin 
Dec. 11,1957 | Smith, Dale. 
Segoe, W. S 
Nov. 15, 1957 | Sanford, Archiel 
Dec. 13,1957 | Sanchez, Joe 


Sanchez, Paul 
Serwinoswski, M 
Se *tt, A 


Jan. 14,1958 | Stilts, Lloyd 
Jan. 13,1958 | Strode, J. P 
Nov. 20,1957 | Schmidt, Roy 
Nov. 13,1957 | Seinp, Vitale 
Nov. 14,1957 | Smyth, Charles 
Do Slappy, Le Roy 


Stevens, W illace 
Salazar, Carmen 
Sanchez, Martin 
Saucedo, Danny 
Schnicker, James 
Shown, Neal 
Oct. 24, 1957 | Soller, Charles 
Serra, Peter 


Dee. 10,1957 | Terrill, Brack 


Do Terrill, Fred 
Jan. 8,1958 | Trujillo, Jose 

Do Taylor, J- 
Oct. 28,1957 | Taylor, Harry. 
Oct. 31,1957 | Torres, Eddie 


Nov. 12, 1957 


Tapia, Alex 
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Name 


irian 


Continued 


Social 


secur 


ity 


number 





§26-22-7496 
$53-22-0501 
459-24-7919 
524-20-0388 
197-12-2176 
565-42-8435 
$52-28-5404 
507 8563 
567 1362 
555 1265 
1 392 6684 
13-55-9199 
143-035-8352 
56§9-22-7046 
432-16-8397 
49-52-7686 
71-42-1084 
26-32-7730 
009—-20-9120 
548-50—1270 
52701-2611 
41 1-30-2629 
551-38-2942 
156-04-8671 
44-40-1417 
447-16-5110 
41569—-38-)649 
47042-6086 
4160-22-7960 
25-46-6477 
549-44-4932 
52-12-2640 
68-05-7578 
67-01-4087 
488-34-2168 
548-12-6408 
41342-5314 
66-44-4721 
60-54-1753 
566-100-8709 
457-003-9179 
28-12-0004 
407-44-2109 
ATO-30-961 1 
552-12-0064 
447-01-5439 
383-16-9591 
543-30-0949 
534-32-9464 
331-07-4352 
955-16-6651 
566-001-9515 
7-54-6349 
70-50-5035 
552-40-5719 
074-30-5411 
557-16--9133 
189-44-H138 
42-16-3642 
447-91-5439 
078-013-9814 
458-200-4649 
208-26-3234 
22-24-7974 
568-32-1332 
566-48-1610 
441-09-1620 
315-03 ; 


-30 


565~24 
401-28 
199-20 
525-68 


} 

] 
545-09-7 

g 





866 
950 
IRA 


8460 





Remarks 


Worked 5 day 
Did not report. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Dx 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Worked 1 day 
Did not report j 

a: 

D 

i 

> 

er 

Do 

Do 
Refused 
Worked 1 day 

i 


Worked 6 days 

Refused 

Did not report 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Worked 1 


) 
) 
) 
) 


Worked 3 day 
Did not report 
Do 
Refused 
Did not report 
Refused 
Worked 
Did not 
Do 





Did nm 
Do 
Worked 1 day 
Di not repo 
10 


Did not rep 

\ YT ed 1 Aa 

Wi ed 2 day 

W orked lay 
D 

Didt Dp 


Unable to do 
Did not rep 


VOrk, 





19 


v. 15, 


Dec. 
Jan. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


24, 1957 
10, 1958 
14, 1957 


12, 1957 


Jan. 13,1958 
Tar 10, 1958 
Nov. 14, 1957 
Oct. 22, 1957 
Nov. 14, 1957 
Oct. 22, 1957 
Nov. 14, 1957 
Do 
De 27, 1957 
Jan. 9%, 1958 
Jan. 16, 1958 
Jan. 7, 1958 
Oct. 21, 1957 


Oct 


29, 1957 


NOTE Onr 
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S A. B. A, Inc., Jan. 18, 1958—Continued 


Te llison, James_- 
Tolentino, Arthur 
Villar Del Martin 
Voijkufka, Robert 
Voilette, Robert. 
Vars La, H. F.. 
Wilcox, Ted 
White, W. James 
Wooten, Lillie 
Whitworth, Fred 
West, Edward F-. 
Wright, Sam 
Wagner, Jean 
White, Rex 
Warner, Don 
Wire, Curvien 
Wilmon, David_.- 
Williamson, George 
Williams, Warren 
Young, John C 
Yarberry, Charles 
Yarnell, Robert.-- 
Y« rk, Bob 





ord in this office is 


a list of empk 


Locals reported to RA 


Clyde Ya 


hrou 


William M. Mann 
Denvek Arn 
Leon Gaither 
Theodore Morris 

Carl Copelin 


Melvin Weir 
ias Pore 


Vicente Ro 


\ 
Camilo Vargas Maros 
\iaris Karpinsky 


oO, D. Brown 
\ m Carper 





W ill 
M n Jesse 
Far DD. Rymer 
K Loomis 
Her J. Shiroek 
Herbert I iorshe 
kK. E. Hast 
Jar Li te 
Albert Voderbe 

e MeW 
W. Mav 
M. Dewit 
Martin G ‘ 
Joe Hall 
Mi. M. Hert 
Winford Kend 
MI tiy 
Richard Mattnew 
Harry C. MeClair 
Earl MeCuteheon 
Ralph Memmel 
David Menish 


( Mood: 
E. H. Peek 
Ralph Pierce 
Clarence Secrest 
A.C. Stevens 
M. Trammell 
Raul Trigo 
Bernard W. Trotter 
Rufus Johnson 
Juan Luna é 
Elmer Martin 

mes L. Moore 


M i x 
Jan. 17 
F 4, 
Ja 28 
Jar 31 
Feb 

Jan. 30, 
Fet 15 
Jan. 30, 
Mar. 19, 
Jan. ao 
Feb. 4 

d 

Fet 6 
J ae! 
ret l 
Feb 

Fet 14 
M 2% 
F¢ b i 
F¢ 7 
Fe 13 
Feb. ¢ 
M l, 
N 15 
I } 
Feb. 6 
Rok 
Fet 7 
Felt 6 
Feb 7 
Fet 6 
Feb. 12 
Feb 6, 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 7, 
Feb. 15 


. 1957 


, 1957 


yers to whom 


564-26-1150 Did not report. 
350-28-4513 Worked 7 days. 
547-22-6398 Worked 1 day 
492-16-4957 Did not report 
264-24-9005 Do 
|461-44-8722 Do 
557-54-6290 Do 
710-14-9081 Do 
Vo 
$61—-20-6670 Do 
564-10-2193 Do 
110-10-0817 Di 
197-10-7171 Do 
563-554-8980 Lyx 
554-46-9179 Di 
310-14-3580 Do 
725-009-5970 Do 
Worked 1 day 
Did not report 
547-46-7674 Refused. 
these workers were 
1 1957 
R 
br 
Left for anothe 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Didn’t want t 
Do 
Left for another 
1) 
Didn’t want 
Do 
Left for anott 
Do 
D 
D 
D 
Do 
D 
Didn’t war I 
Left for I 
@ in't pl k ‘ 
Left for anott 
Didr wal ( 
Left f nothe t 
Didn’t want to picl 
Do 
Do 
Do 
éft for another jot 
yidn’t want to pick « 
ft for another job 


Social 
security Remarks 
number 

Refused. 


Did not report. 
Worked 2 days. 


412-14-5419 
561-07-1204 
550-36- 1668 





Jidn’t want to pic 


eft for another job 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Didn’t want to pi 
Do 


Couldn’t pick citru 
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Locals reported to RAA 1957—Continued 








Date re- Name Date left Remarks 
porting 
Feb. 6,1957 | Sevro Nunez_......-.-.----- _.....-| Feb. 6, 1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
soca iy ONO a Sccesewnccncnce ; Cte oc Do. 
DR ceeios Elmer Smock.------.-- odie tS dSich tas ae | Couldn’t pick oranges—worked }4 day. 
DD Ociicducs | William E. Stanley_............--| Feb. 14,1957 | Left for another job. 
BO Sarai! eee Feb. 8, 1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Oui cane RT os cockukensvesenneen® | Feb. 14,1957 | Left for another job. 
a Oicacehe DR ccecadtenncennemase Feb. 6,1957 | Couldn’t pick citrus—worked }¢ day. 
Feb. 7,1957 | David Dionne._..-..-------- ae Feb. 7,1957 | Didn’t want to pick oranges. 
sn saad RE BNO, cca dwecccnasccccece Feb. 16,1957 | Left for another job. 
Feb. 9, 1067 | Paul Pearcy....................-- Feb. 9,1957 | Couldn’t pick citrus—(quit) 1 day. 
I oa sandals ES) eee do Do. 
Reka Domingo Campos. .-..-.-..--...-.-- do Couldn’t pick citrus—worked 1 day. 
ee Pe Se ; Do. 
Feb. 13,1057 | Charles Baker. ..................- Feb. 16,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do Bp | ee ee Feb. 15, 1957 | Do. 
lc ccmecat | William Cormier. --.- Feb. 13,1957 | Couldn’t pick oranges. 
ace Shellen Berger_.......---..------ Feb. 14,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do | Floyd M. Stoncart---- do Do. 
Do | Walter Green. Feb. 12,1957 | Couldn’t pick oranges. 
Do... | Jimmy Scott---- Feb. 15, 1957 Do. | 
Do. Conrad Stoy-.--- do Do. | 
Feb. 14,1957 | Jack Allen Feb. 16, 1957 Do. 
Do. | Leo Rogers-- -- Feb. 14,1957 | Reported to camp—refused to go out 
|} and work. 
Do. Herbert Petzold...- Feb. 27,1957 | Left for another job. 
Feb. 18,1957 | Curtis Conner. Feb. 20, 1957 Do. 
Do Salador Parisi-...-.- Apr. 24, 1957 Do. 
Feb. 19,1957 | Weldon Bjerke---.-- Feb. 22, 1957 Do. 
Do. Alex Cook Feb, 25, 1957 Do. 
Do. C. E. Collins... Feb. 21, 1957 Do. 
Do- Ed Conley--- do Do. 
Do. Lee Defoor Apr. 2, 1957 Do. 
Do. Henry Gendron-.-.-- Feb. 20,1957 | Didn’t want to pick oranges. 
Do Jose M, Felix. Apr. 18,1957 | Left for another job. 
Do C. B. Moore Feb, 25, 1957 Do, 
Do Elmer Plantikow- Feb, 27, 1957 Do. 
Do Richard L. Singer...- Feb. 20,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do Andrew J. Sliger-- do Do. 
Feb. 20,1957 | Leon Chaney Feb. 22, 1957 Do. 
Do R. L. Hetrick-..- Feb, 23,1957 | Couldn’t pick oranges. 
Do ey Ae Feb, 22,1957 Do. 
Do Fred 8. McGowen. do Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do. John Ren do Do. 
Do Tommie Terrell-- aa Refused to go to work 
Feb. 21,1957 | Bernard Aponich. Feb, 22,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do. Adam Gonzalez--- Feb. 23, 1957 Do. ) 
Do. Marvin Emmons. Apr. 22,1957 | Left for another job. 
Do Caudill Harden--. Feb, 22,1957 | Couldn’t pick oranges. 
Feb. 25,1957 | Marvin Stepp--... Mar, 3,1957 | Left for another job. 
Feb. 26,1957 | John J. Brown-- Mar, 13, 1957 Do. 
Do C. O. Hall Feb. 26,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus, 
Do. Eddie McCall. - May 22,1957 | Left for another job 
Do Alfred Murrietta May 23, 1957 Do. 
Do. Arthur Overstreet_. Feb. 29, 1957 Do. 
Do. Pete Shannon-_. Mar. 7, 1957 Do. 
Do. Manvel Sotelo-- Mar. 1, 1957 Do. 
Feb. 27,1957 | Elmer Anason Feb. 29,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do. Wilbur Brooks-.-- do Do. 
Do. Ivan Deatherage-- Mar. 6, 1957 Left for another job. 
Do. William Frasier_.. Feb. 29, 1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Feb. 28,1957 | Marvin Johnston. Feb. 28, 1957 Do. 
Do Juan Salazar. - Mar. 8, 1957 | Left for another job. 
Do. D. Salazar do Do. 
Do William Lundy-.-- Mar. 18, 1957 Do. 
Mar. 7,1957 | Floyd Miller Mar, 14, 1957 Do. 
Mar. 12,1957 | Leonard Vawter-. Apr. 5, 1957 Do. 
Do Lee Stulae Mar. 27, 1957 Do 
Do Otto Controll Mar. 17,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do | John Shivers Mar. 13,1957 | Worked 1 day and didn’t want to pick 
citrus. 
Do Hugh E. Stewart_.- Mar. 12, 19 Do. 
Do H. B. Oliver. - Mar. 13, 1957 Do. 
Do Lloyd Wallace Mar. 21, 1957 | Left for another job 
Mar. 13,1957 | Sanford Beaudry-. Mar 14,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus 
Do Jack Hoschman. do Do 
Do Staples do Do. 
Do Lassart do Do 
Do Edwin O. Wallace Mar. 26, 1957 Left for another job 
Mar. 14, 1957 | John Bolling Mar. 16,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do. Lee Fitchhugh-. Mar. 14, 1957 Do. 
Do. Martin Ruiz Mar. 16, 1957 Do. 


Date re- 
porting 


Mar. 14, 1957 


Mar. 22, 1957 
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Locals reported to RAA 1957—Continued 


Name 


Amado Sandoval.--_- 


Bonifacio Alvarez. 


| Date left 


Mar. 16, 1957 


| Mar, 23, 1957 


Remarks 


Didn’t want to pick citrus. 


Didn’t want to pick citrus. 


Do. | O. R. Wagner. . Do 
Do- | Jasper Norris | Apr. 5, 1957 Do. 
Mar. 19, 1957 | Hoovard Carpenter- | Mar. 20, 1957 Do. 
Do. | Eugene Fugett.. |} Mar. 30, 1957 Left for another job 
Do. Homer Lawson. - --- | do.... Do. 
Do. Artie Montgomery. Mar. 27, 1957 Do. 
Do. Mack Montgomery. | do... Do 
Mar. 20,1957 | Ernesto L. Ponce _.| Feb. 27,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Mar. 21,1957 | H. J. Emory---- | Mar. 29,1957 | Left for another job. 
DivonscnsE Dy. i UO Rssaccns ae, ee Do. 
} 
| 


Mar. 26, 1957 


Salvador Goana-_---..-- 


Apr. 11, 1957 


Left for another job. 


Do_. | Roy Hotch | Mar. 27,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Do... F SIE Cr Pin ccndaaccdeeces | May 18,1957 | Left for another job. 
Do. L. Pacheco. ---- | Mar. 28, 1957 Do. 
Mar. 27,1957 | Simon Barnett i Siena iiciae Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Apr. 3,1957 | Leonard C. Jenson | Apr. 13,1957 | Left for another job. 
Do. James H. Matney ...-do Do. 
De:.. Lewis Olden Apr. 20, 1957 Do. 
Apr. 4,1957 | Elias Torres_..-- Apr. 23,1957 | Didn’t want to pick citrus, 
Apr. 5,1957 | Alex Nelson............- | Apr. 6,1957 | Worked 1 day. 
Apr. 10,1957 | John N. Morrison. - Apr. 17,1957 | Left for another job. 
Apr. 12,1957 | Frank Lamberton Apr. 13,1957 | Couldn’t pick citrus. 
Apr. 16, 1957 Carlos Delgado ais Apr. 27,1957 | Left for another job. 
Do.. | Alexandro Delgado----- ioe Do. 
Apr. 23,1957 | John Ramirez. Apr. 25,1957 | Couldn’t pick oranges. 


Apr. 30,1957 
I wo. 


A. Saiz . 31,1957 
G. Jackson. acidicisbod Mica 


Didn’t want to pick citrus. 
Couldn’t pick citrus. 
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Local labor referred to RAA by the Department of Employment of Riverside, 


year of 1958 





Date re- 
ported 


Do 


Frank Allen Draper 
John Turner 


Ronnie Buckn 


Date left 


Jan 3, 1958 
Dec. 24, 1957 
Dec. 11, 1957 


Remarks 


Left for another job. 
Do 
Worked 44 day—refused to pick. 


. er 
Do William Gocke Jan, 3,1958 | Left for another job. 
Do Manuel Lara Failed to report to camp. 
Do Larry Nichol Dee. 11,1957 | Refused to pick lemons—worked } 
day. 
Do Frank Sloshon do Went out to field—wouldn’t work. 
Do Sid Smith do Do. 
Dec. 13,1957 | H. M. Chorleston Dee. 13,1957 | Worked 1 day—went up North. 
Do Louis L. Rosse Dec. 26, 1957 Went up North to work 
Do William L. Statzell Dee. 14,1957 | Quit for another job 


Dee. 31, 1957 
Jan. 2,1958 


F. L. Foster 
Jack Allen 








Jan, 3,1958 


Went up North to work. 
Still employed 


Do Tom Hiles Do, 
Do Robert A. Smit! Do. 
Jan. 3,1958 | C. A. DeCaire Jan. 7,1958 | Refused to pick on 
Do R. F. Dorss do Do 
Do G. L. Harki Still employed 
Do R. R. Ha Do 
Do I Hutsell Jar 7, 1958 Refused to pick « ges 
Do Forrest Stank do Do 
Do Raymon Jacks Still employed 
Do Tom Tubbs Jan 7,1958 | Refused to pick « 
Jan, 4,1958 | Samuel Bolton ( Do 
Do James E. Roof Still employed. 

Do Doyle Jacks Jai 7,1958 | Refused to pick orange 
Do James T. Tatun Still employed 
Jan. 6,1958 | W. F. Swope: ] 8.1958 | Left for another jot 
Do Dale Crafton Still employed 

Do Tike Bo i Do 
Jan 7, 1958 Arnold Blomke 1) 
De L. Clift R I K Cit! 
D Frank Endicott Stil 1 
Do Louis Goodmar J 0.1958 | Left not! 
D Arthur Loughrer Still employed 
Do George L. Henry Do 
Do Ben Pfaff Tan 17, 1958 I for anothe 
De Ace M d Do 
Do Robe Still employed 
Do V.R. Moore Do 
Jan 8, 1958 Jose | Cervantes Do 
Do M elino C. Lope ID 
Jan. 9,1958 | Marvin Gilbert.. } ),1958 | Worked 1 ed to pick 
Do Cc. M. Gilbe Oo Do 








) 
Still emy ed 
Le for anothe l 
Still employed 

Do 

Do 

Te 

D 

D 

De 

Di 
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VALLEYS FARM LABOR ASSOCIATION, INC., SUISUN CITY, CALIF. 


Summary of interviews and employment of domestic workers in agricultural 
activities, October 31—November 16, 1957 


Number of men who came to the association office to inquire about pruning 


NN a a a a at ti a ah a a ap ea a ae a 130 
Number of men who did not wish to be referred to grower after inquiring. 13 
Number of men who were referred to individual growers for interview but 

who failed to arrive at the ranch referred to.................____-_- 57 
Number of men who were referred to individual growers for interview but 

who failed to accept employment after being interviewed____-_______--~ 3 
Number of men who were referred to individual growers for interview and 

WEG: CE. GRCOIE CIC ik ii eeicctinetsaunnctesemaamemnead 57 
Number of men who were hired, trained, and who quit shortly thereafter_._ 35 


Number of men who were hired, trained, and who were later fired as inade- 


QUAN ss ot acinar ccna cma dnetin cn eeuaaa ka wemaasapeeraaduin aah are 9 
Number of men who were hired and trained and who were still working at 
IAI ARI: GI NR a a co ag a a a aor 13 


I. A. GONZALES, General Manager. 
Mr. Garuines. We will now stand in recess. 
(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the hearing in the above-entitled 
matter was adjourned. ) 


x 





